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CHAPTER XVI. 

• 

An Account of the Aflgban Monarchs who assumed the Title of Kings of Persia, with 
a cursory View of the Invasion of that Country by the Turks and Russians. 

The reign of the A Afghan monarchs, Mahmood anti Ashrfiff, over ciiap. x 
Persia, occupies a short,, but eventful period in the history of that 
country. The first of those sovereigns, though cruel and capricious, a. ii. n: 

• • Mt-ntumi 

showed, in the commencement of his reign, some of the qualities of .,.i.. P u,: • 
a good statesman. The moment he became master of Isfahan, he w' "llum 
endeavoured to relieve its inhabitants from the miseries of famine, tjon**™! 
His next care was to establish confidence among his new subjects: 
a>i|I in both of these important objects he succeeded. It appeared 
to this prince as dangerous to employ the officers of the -Persian, 
government, as to appoint his own to stations, with the duties of 

which they were wholly unacquaintecf*: he ordered, therefore, the 

• • 

* Hanway, Vol. II. page.183., , 

VOL. II. B 
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chap. xvi. Persians he found in office to be continued, but nominated a 
colleague to each from, his own nation: and, by this arrangement, 
lie had the advantage of the experience of the one, and the fidelity 
of the other*. The only exception to this rule, was the chief judge 
of the city, and to that high situation he appointed an Affghan 
of such singular piety and rectitude, that the citizens themselves 
assented to the propriety and justice of his choice. It is natural 
that conquerors and usurpers, whatever benefit they may 'have 
derived from treason, should hate and dread those whom they 
know to be traitors. Every person who had carried on a secret 
correspondence with the Aftghans, or had been false to their duty 
during the siege, was punished by Mahmoodf: and the Persians 
saw, with delight, the Affghan prince avenge the wrongs of their 
late sovereign. The AValy of Arabia escaped with life, (on account, 
it was believed, of a vow which the conqueror had made not to 
kill him); but he was disgraced, and his possessions in the province 
of Khuzistan given to his younger brother. The noblemen of the 
Persian court, who had preserved their fidelity unshaken to Shah 
Hussein, were those who appeared to be most favoured by the 
Affghan monarch: and he carried this so far, as publicly to approve 
the integrity and spirit of Mahomed Kooli Khan, the prime minister, 
who would not take an oath of allegiance until assured he should 
never be called upon to act against the prince, T&m&sp Meerza$. 

The same considerations which made Mahmood endeavour , to 

!• 

conciliate the good opinion of his new subjects, induced him to grant 
every encouragement to the foreigners in Persia. Several European 

i 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 859. f Krusinski's Memoir, page 258. 

| Han way, Vol. II. page 184. 
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nations had, at this period, factories at Isfahan and Bunder Abbas: chap. xvi. 
these were confirmed in all their privileges, and the Christian 
missionaries were allowed full liberty to perform publicly the duties 
of their religion. But this fair prospect was soon clouded: and 
the occurrence of events, which excited apprehensions for his own 
safety in the mind of this monarch, banished, in an instant, ajl 
his plans of good government, and rendered him one of the most 
detestable and cruel tyrants that the page of history has recorded. 

It will be necessary to take a short view of the events which 
appear to have effected the change in the measures of Mahmood. 

He had, soon after he took possession of the capital, and the districts 

in its immediate vicinity, detached Aman-fiMh Khan to reduce Kaz- a. d. 172 a. 

A. II. 1135. 

veen. The force sent with this chief, which amounted to six thoti- 

• 1 

sand men*, marched in the depth of winter, when the few troops 
which the Prince T&m&sp had been able to collect were dispersed in 
quarters. It consequently met with no resistance; Kashan, Koom, 
and all the other cities in its route, suutudored, and Kazveen 
followed 'their example. The joy which the news of this easy con¬ 
quest gave to Mahmood, was checked by intelligence which reached 

1 • 

him at the same moment, that an officer f he had sent with a 
convoy of treasure to Candahar for the purpose of raising new levies 
among the Affghan tribes, had been attacked, defeated, and plun¬ 
dered, by the governor} of a petty fortress in Seistan: and‘he WES An embassy 
alsq embarrassed at this period by an embassy from Peter the Great the Great 

* MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hftzeen., 

t Moollah Moos&h was the name of this office/. The sum he had in charge was 
one hundred and fifty thousand tomfins, nearly three hundred thousand pounds. 

1 The name of this governor was Meerza Ismail, and the fort wbs called Bandah. 
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ciiap. xvi. of Russia, which had been 1 deputed to Shah Hussein, but addressed 
him as the actual ruler of Persia, and demanded redress for wrongs 
which, it was pretended, the Russians had sustained from the conduct 
of the Persian government. 

The n,,ssii '" The fact was, the Czar had resolved to take advantage of the con- 

govcrnmenl ° 

resolves to in- fusions in Persia to extend the commerce of his kingdom, by making 

vnde the king- t O J o 

ilom of Persia. himself master of the western shores of the Caspian. He had, for 
this purpose, collected an army of thirty thousand of his best 
soldiers, which was joined by some Cossacks and Calmooks at 
Astracan. Tke injuries which his subjects had sustained from the 
Lesghees at Shdm&kee, and from the Khan of Khaurizm, who 

i 

had plundered a caravan of Russians coming from China, were 
the pretexts for those preparations. lie went through the form 

# t 

of calling upon the ruler of Persia to redress the wrongs of which 
lie complained: and, when told by Mahmood that he had no 
The czar ad- power to control either the Usbcgs or the Lesghres*, Tetcr, who 
hrge^army, 1 * commanded his army in person, sailed from the Volga on the 
a! h. 1135! twenty-ninth of July, and arrived on the coast of D&gheslaivf on the 
■ 

* Hanwuy, Vol. II. page 186, 7. 1 • 

+ We meet with a lull account of the expedition of l’etcr in the Travels of Mr. P. Ti. 

■ 

Bruce, who accompanied it. The motives which occasioned the Emperor of Russia to 
undertake this enterprise, arc slated by this writer to have been the desire of avenging 
the insults and wrongs which his subjects, settled on the shores of the Caspian, had 
.suffered, particularly in the plunder of Shamukce; and a desire to succour the lyrfg 
of Persia.against the Affghans, who offered important cessions in return for the aid 
of the Russian monarch. Part of the ^expedition embarked at Moscow, and falling 
down the river which flows through that city, entered the larger stream of the Occa, at 
the Town of Columnia; and a month after they embarked, they arrived at the City 
of Muni Novogorod, which stands at the conflux of the Occa and the Volga, where 
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fourth of August. His first step was to issue a proclamation, in chap. xvi. 
which lie declared that he had no ambitious'design of‘enlarging 
his territories, but only meant to protect his subjects in their fair 
commerce. IJe proceeded along the coast, defeated some chiefs 
by whom he was opposed, and look possession, of Derbund*. He 
confirmed the governor of that town in his charge, but left two 
thousand Russian troops to garrison the citadel. After this con¬ 
quest,* the czar returned to Astracan, which he reached in October, 
having signified his intention to prosecute his plans in the commence¬ 
ment of the ensuing fair season. 

While the Russians threatened the north-western provinces of a Turkish 
Persia, that empire was exposed to a still more formidable attack fST*” 
in auolher quarter. The Court of Constantinople, as soon as it 
heard-of the situation into which Persia was thrown by the A Afghan’ 
invasion, hastened to take advantage of its fallen condition. A 

the whole of the army destined fo» iW«ia was assembled. From thence they proceeded 
down the Volga to the Caspian, and, after a short and prosperous voyage, thirty-three 
thousand inTantry were landed in the province of D&ghestan, where they wpre soon' 
joined by a considerable body of cavalry that had marched by land from Astracan. 

* The following account is given of this place by Mr. Bruce: 

“ The City of Dcrbent, in the province of Shirwan, lies in 41° 51' north latitude, 

“ and is situated on the shore of the Caspian: the walls arc carried into ten Icct depth 
“ of water, to prevent any one’s passing that way: its length, from east to west, is nearly 
“ live wersts; but its breadth is not proportionable. It is not only the frontier of 
“ Persia, lying on its utmost confines on this side, but may, with great propriety, 

“ be called the gate of it, reaching from the mountain into the sea. The city is 
“ divided into three distinct quarters: the caslje, situated upon the top of the moun- 
“ tain, had always a strong Persian garrison. The second, and principal, reaches from 
“ the foot of the Vnountain to the lower town, which makes the third, and readies to 
“ the sea side.”—P. H. Bkuek’s Travels, page 283. 
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large army was assembled on the frontier, which was already on its 
march to Ramadan,* when all sense of alarm at foreign enemies was 
banished from the mind of Mahmood, by an occurrence which more 
immediately threatened the destruction of his power. , 

The inhabitants'of Kazvcen arc chiefly descended from those 

a 

f 

Turkish tribes which have long pastured their flocks on the plains 
in the vicinity of that city. They almost all either cultivate the soil, 
or employ themselves in carrying on commerce with the'shores 
of the Caspian. These habits of life render them hardy and robust; 
and they arc, remarkable for having preserved the rude and ungo¬ 
vernable spirit of their ancestors. Among its other privileges, Kaz¬ 
vcen has always boasted one of a very extraordinary nature. It 

may be termed a right of insurrection*, which they resort to in 

« 

cases of violence and oppression. The lower orders act, on these 
occasions, under the direction of their magistrates, who seldom pro¬ 
ceed to this extremity except when they have no hope of relict from 
any other proceeding. They could expect no redress, by any appli¬ 
cation to Mahmood, from the cruelty and injustice of those he had 
appointed to rule them; and, independent of the oppression they 
suffered, their religion and prejudices led them to regard the Aflghans 
with peculiar horrorf. In consequence of these feelings, the magis¬ 
trates of K'irzveen met secretly; and on the evening of the eighth 
of January, the signal for a Lootee B&z&r, or “ general insurrection,” 
was given. The Aflghans were at once attacked in every quarter. 

4 They term this Lootee B&ziir, -which literally signifies “ plundering the bazars, 
“ or shops;” but it implies no more than a general rising of the inhabitants. This 
ancient usage is still preserved, and will be noticed hereafter. * 
f MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zeen. 
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AmAn-All&h hastened to the Mydftn, or “ great square/' in front 
of the palace, where he found most of his troops assembled; and, 
though wounded at an early period, he made every effort that 
a brave soldier could to subdue this tumult: but lie was over¬ 
powered’ by numbers, and compelled to take shelter in the palace; 
frdm Vlicnce he with difficulty effected his escape by a private 
road that led to one of the principal gates. The loss of the Affghans 
on this occasion was about two thousand men, besides all their 
property. They were forced instantly to retreat to Isfahan; and 
they suffered so severely on the march from the inclemency of 
the season, that not more than half of this corps reached that 
capital. 

Ashraff, who had accompanied Am&n-AMh on this expedU 
tion, separated from him on the retreat, and proceeded to Can- 
dahqr with three hundred men. He appears to have anticipated 
the downfall of Mahmood: for the example of Kazveen had been 
followed by Khonsar*, and several other low us; and the dispirited 
Affghans retired to Isfahan from every quarter, where their prince 
received them with a sullen gloom, that foreboded the dreadful 
means he contemplated to avert tliose dangers by which he saw 
himself surrounded. 

The Affgtmn prince was certainly, at this moment, in a critical 
situation. His army was reduced to about fifteen thousand 1 men. 
With this small force he had to maintain himself in a great king- 


CIIAP. XVI. 


And over¬ 
power the 
Affghans. 


Ashraff pro¬ 
ceeds to Can- 
dahar. 


Mahmood is 
in a critical 
situation. 


* This beautiful town, which lies about ninety-two miles to the north-east of 
Isfahan, is still in a very flourishing state. It stands in a fine and well-watered 
valley, which is six miles long and three broad, and is almost entirely covered 
with gardens 
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chap. xvi. dora, by the inhabitants r>f which he and his people were detested, 
not only on account of the ravages they had committed, but from 
the difference of their' language, their manners, and their religion. 
When the reputation of his arms was at the highest, these 
alarming considerations had operated with great force upon his 
mind, and had rendered him tvavering and undecided even in 
the moment of victory: now that he saw his bravest troops dis¬ 
heartened, and his enemies elated with triumph, he appears to have 
become distracted with apprehension. The male population of 
Isfahan and its suburbs alone, was still in a proportion of more than 
twenty to one to the Affghans. The probable revolt of the capital 
seemed the most immediate danger, and Mahmood resolved to re¬ 
move it by measures which could only have occurred to a mind that 
was as cowardly as it was cruel and savage. 

On the day of Aman-ftllAh’s return, all the Persian ministers and 
principal lords, except one or two*, were inviled to a feast. About 
three hundred came; and the moment they arrived, the signal was 
given for their massacre-f: not one escaped : and the tyrant was so 
relentless, that be even refused mercy to a youth of twelve years of 
age, the son of the Waly of Georgia, who had fled for protection to 

011c of the principal Affghan chiefs, by whom he had been adopted. 

■ 

The bodies of all these nobles were exposed on the grand square 
before" the palace, that the inhabitants might see and tremble. But a 


Massacres 
tin- Persian 
nobles and 
their mule 
children. 


* The prime minister, Mahomed Kooli Khan, was spared, because his brother had 
assisted the Affghans at Kazveen; and, Lootf Aly Khan was not put to death on this 
occasion. . 

t 

f This dreadful massacre took place on the twenty-fifth of January,. 1723.— 
Krvsinski’s Memoir, page 263. 
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more horrid tragedy was yet to be acted. It is the characteristic of ciiap. xvt. 
guilt to seek safety in greater crime. It was thought, that sons might 
hereafter desire to revenge the blood of. their fathers; and the day 
after this massacre, the male children of the nobles that had been 
slain, amounting to upwards of two hundred, were led from their 
schools,- to a field in the vicinity of the city, where they were all 
inhumanly slaughtered. Mahmood pretended that the nobles had 
conspired against his life; but his real design of reducing the number 
of his enemies by extirpation was soon developed*. He had taken 
three thousand of the guards of Shah Hussein into pay: he directed 
that these men should be peculiarly well treated ; and, as a mark of 
favour, he commanded that a dinner should be -dressed for them in 
one of the squares of the palace. The moment they were seated a h«mcm «»• 

1 three llir>u~ 

party of AA'ghans fell upon them, and not one was spared -f*. But sand of the 
this bloody act proved only the commencement of the horrid * u,,rd *‘ 
scene. An order was issued to the Affghans to put to death every a general 

, ill i order to put to 

Persian who had ever been m ihc service of the former government]: i death every 
and this climax of cruelty effected what the tyrant desired, the LTsmeThiic 
depopulation of the city; which was left, after fifteen days, (the period ^rnmeilT 
this* massacre lasted,) with a very small proportion of males of a 
mature age, and even those were obliged to fly, in consequence of a 
proclamation, which stated, that all were to depart from the capi¬ 
tal, except a body of Persian youth, whom Malunood proposed to 
tram in the habits and usages of his own nation. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan were chiefly tradesmen and manufac- 
tuners, and that city had long been tl^e residence of a luxurious and 


* Krusinaki’s Memoir, page 864. t Kruiinski’s Memoir, page 264. 

X Hanway, Vol. U. page 190. * 

VOL.'II. C * 
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chap. xvi. effeminate court. Tls men have always been accounted the most un- 
warlike in Persia; .but it must have been. that accumulation of 
miseries which they endured, that reduced them to the wretched and 
degraded state of mind in which they appeared during these scenes 
of blood aud horror.. It was common, we are told, to see an Aftghau 
leading three and four Persians to execution : and though death was 
certain, such was the cowardly despondency of the whole population, 
that not one example occurred of the victims even struggling with 
their fate*. Mahmood, at this period, threw off the mask of mode- 
a spncrai ration and justice he had before put on. All ranks were pillaged: 

1 nor did the factories of foreign nations escape; both the English and 

Dutch suffered, but-particularly the latlcr, who had amassed a large 
sum by selling sugar during the distresses of the siege, at an exorbi¬ 
tant ratef. Mahmood forced them to reveal where their treasures 
were concealed, and took from them to an amount of tour hundred 
thousand crowns. The Indians settled at Isfahan were also plun¬ 
dered ; and the Armenians were not only forced to pay another con¬ 
tribution, but several of their chief magistrates were put to death. 

Relieved, by the adoption of these dreadful measures, from his 
fears regarding the inhabitants *of Isfahan, Mahmood proceeded to 
reduce the country in its neighbourhood. The brave inhabitants of 
IJCH-Isfahm, Ben-Isfahart. still resisted his arms; and that village, after a 'gallant 
capitulates, j L 1 f cnGCj mac i e an honourable capitulation, which was guaranteed 

by the principal Affghan chiefs. Mahmood, who feared openly , to 

a i 

violate such a compact, employed secret agents to betray them into 
u sedition, that might justify ( him in satiating his vengeance upon 
those who had murdered his, relations. But the honest peasants, who 

• 1 fan way) Vol. It. page igo. f-Hanway, Vol, II. page 192. 
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were as sincere in their allegiance after they had surrendered, as they chap. xvi. 
had been before in their hostility, seized his agents, and sent them 
bound into Isfahan. The prince was so. pleased with this act, that • 
he forgave all they had done: and some months afterwards they 
repaid the confidence that was placed in them, by seizing Loolf 
Aly Khan; who, when he fled from court, took shelter in their A.n.nss. 

A. 11.1130. 

village. 

An. effort was made by Mahmood to repeople Isfahan; and An attempt to 

repeople Isfa- 

some Kurdish tribes were invited to occupy the vacant houses of han. 
that wretched capital. As they were Soonccs, it was expected that 
a similarity of religion would render them more attached to the 
Affghan government than the other inhabitants'of Persia*. Many 
of these Kurds were also taken into the army, which required 
recrifits, as but few soldiers had come from Candahar; from whence, 
however, all the families of the Affghans in Persia had been brought 
by the policy of Mahmood; who found, before he adopted this 
measure, that desertions were so frequent, as to threaten a serious 
diminution of his small numbers. Aided by his new levies, Mah- Mahmood 
mood succeeded in making himself master of some of the principal cities in lruk. 
cities in Irakf; in almost all of which a part of the inhabitants were 
massacred, from the same considerations that had led to the horrid 
scenes‘at Isfahan. 

Nasser-ftll&h, who had joined Mahmood at Kerman, when lie first Nnurr-OIMlIi 
entered Persia, had been employed to conquer the province of Pars, lownlnXn 

Except Sliiruz. 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 268. 

i 

• t Among these were Goolpai^n, Khonsar, and Kashan. The two latter cities' 
had been surrendered to Amaa-Gllah, but threw*off the yoke when that chief was 
driven out of Kazvccn. 
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chap. xvi. and had succeeded in subduing almost every town in that province, 
V "^ s ^ / except the capital, Shiraz; in an attack of which he was mortally 
His Heath wounded. His death, which happened a few days afterwards, was 
mnci regret ^ more regretted by the Parsees, or Guebers, than it was by the 

Affghans, Persians,, and Armenians. His own degraded race had 
found themselves exalted by the character of their chief*! . The 
Affghans admired his valour and experience as a soldier; and both 

i 

the Persians and Armenians lost, by his fall, a generous and humane 
The rite* P er- protector. The rites performed at his funeral display the barbarous 

formed at his 

fimcrni. character of those he commanded. His army marched with solemn 
silence round his body. They then made his slaves and prisoners do 
the same, and put them all to death at his teetf. They also slew the 
finest of his horses, whose flesh was dressed, and divided among the 
soldiers, as a funeral feast. Mahmood mourned his brave general 
with a sincere grief. lie erected a monument to his memory; and 
although Nasser-hllah was a Parsec, and two priests of that religion 
were employed to keep alive a sacred tire where his body was placed, 
.the Mahomcdan Affghans reverenced his remains as those of a 
saintj. 

The command The command of the troops in Pars was given to Zubberdust 

Ziibberduit Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had risen, by his courage and 
K!an * conduct, to the highest rank in the Affghan army. SooA after 

his arrival before Shiraz, a younger brother of AbdCtllA, the Waly of 

• , 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 274. 

t Krusinski affirms that this is*, the usage among the Affghans. In this.he is, 1 

believe, mistaken. That race may, like the Tartars or Persians, put to death a number 

» 

of their enemies, to revenge the blood of a chief slain in battle, bat not as a funeral 
ceremony. % Hanway, Vol. II. page 208. 
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Arabia, endeavoured to throw a large convoy of provisions into the chap. xvi. 

city. He was attacked, and defeated: but this gallant chief, who 

was in every respect the opposite of his brother, died bravely in the nnd dcfeals “ 

body of Arn- 

altcmpt to effect an object, which would, had he succeeded, have bin™, 
compelled the Affghans to retire from Tars. . The Governor of 
Shiraz, seeing no further prospect of relief, desired to capitulate: but, 
unfortunately, as the terms were adjusting, the principal posts were 
abandoned. This the Affghans perceived, and suddenly breaking up Assaults anti 
the conference, made a general assault; and before the Persians lifshilal ' } 
could recover from their surprise, the city was taken*, and great a.h. n:;?. 
numbers were slain: but the sword did not destroy so many as had 
before perished from famine; and the Affghans revenged the inhabit¬ 
ants upon some of those, whose avarice had increased their misery., 

We ate told of the fate of one person, in whose house an immense 
quantity of grain was found. A stake was fixed in the centre of his 
granary, to which he was bound, and left to perish from hunger, 
amidst that abundance which he had refused to share with his fellow 
citizens f. ’ 

Zubberdust Khan detached a corps to reduce Bunder-Abbas, Detaches a 
which had been attacked the year before, by a body of five thousand duce Bundcr- 
men, from the neighbouring province of Baloochistan, who had Abbas ' 
expected to meet with great wealth at this celebrated seaport. 

They made themselves masters of the town, but were repulsed* with 
loss from the European factories. The detachment from the Affghan 
army had no better fortune. The Persian inhabitants fled at its 
approach; but the Europeans showed so resolute a countenance, . 

* Shiraz was taken on the thirteenth of April, 1794, after a blockade of eight 
months.— Kuusinski’s Memoir, page 276. + Krusinski’s Memoir, page 277. 
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chap. xvi. that the chief by whom this corps was commanded feared to attack 
them*. The expedition ended in his accepting a small supply of 
provisions; and he returned with a force greatly reduced in num¬ 
bers by the unhealthiness of the climate. 
a. d. 1724. Mahmood, encouraged by the reduction of Shiraz, had collected 

A. II. 1136. 

Mahmood an army of thirty thousand men, with which he marched against 
r^instKoh- Kohgceloo, a country situated about three degrees to the southward 
gceioo. 0 f j s f a i ian: hut he was so harassed by the tribes of Arabs who 
inhabit some of the neighbouring districts, and his troops suffered 
so much from the great difference of climate which they experienced 
when they descended into the plains near the sea coast, that he was 
Is unsuccess* compelled to retreat without effecting his object. We may judge 
“ L how sensible he was of the disgrace he had incurred by the failure of 
this ill-judged expedition, when informed, that he entered his capital 
at night, and in a private manner. 

It has been before stated, that the Affghan prince had recruited 
his army by enrolling a number of Kurds in his ranks, but he con- 
• linued to look with anxiety for reinforcements from Candahar. This 
long expected party at length arrived f, but their numbers were few. 
A report had been spread among the inhabitants of his native* pro¬ 
vince that he had become avaricious, that he neglected his bravest 
soldiers, atid that he had not only adopted the manners' of the 
Persians, but was secretly inclined to the heresy of that nation. 
These sentiments had become very general in bis army; and- they 

c 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 277. t 

f The mother of Mahmood arrived with this caravan: and the Persians, accustomed 
to royal state, were astonished to see the mother of their sovereign riding astride on a 
camel through the streets of Isfahan. 
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• • 

wore increased into mutinous clamour by. the failure of an attack chap. xvi. 
that lie made upon the City of Yezd; from which he was repulsed 
with great loss. To add to his embarrassment, the two principal 
Affghan chiefs, Ashr&ff and Am&n-Cill&h, were known to be discon- 
tented. . Mahmood had been forced by the splitters to recall the Malimoori is 

forced to de- 

former*, (who had, after the insurrection at Kazven, proceeded to clare Ainau- 
Candahar,) and to declare him his successor. The latter f had also ^^" #1UC ' 


* When Mahmood first ascended the throne of the degraded llussein, he was 
thrown into consternation by the desertiou of his cousin Ashraff. This youth was the 
son of Meer Abdulla, whom Mahmood had slain, and had always been an object of 
jealousy to that ruler; but his life was defended by the attach men t of the A Afghans, and 
the new monarch of Persia feared to provoke the resentment of his own tribe. lie 
thought, at one period, that he had found an opportunity of accomplishing the object 
of ruining Ashraff without risk to himself. The post which that youth defended was 
forced by Tftmfisp Meerza, when that prince effected his escape from Isfahan. On 
this occurrence he assembled all the Affghan chiefs, and endeavoured to rouse their in¬ 
dignation against a commander, whom he represented as having, by his cowardice and 
bad conduct, ^exposed them to all the fatigues and dangers of a long and protracted 
siege. Ashr&ff repelled the charge with that freedom which the usages of his nation * 
permitted, and showed that his post had been so weakened, that it was impossible he 

■ 

could.resist the superior numbers by whom he was attacked. It was established, by 
undeniable evidence, that he had done all that valour could to prevent the prince's 
escape, and that those only were to blame who had deprived him of thc.mcans of sue- 
cess, by detaching the men under his command to other quarters. He was acquitted 
by the unanimous voice of the assembled chiefs; and Mahmood had the mortification 
to find-his ill-judged attack had increased the reputation and popularity of him whom 
he desired to ruin.— KnusiNsai’s Memoir. 

t Anifin-ull&h's professed cause of discontent was personal disappointment. It 
is generally believed that Mahmood had promised to share all his conquests with 
this ambitious and .able chief, to whose valour and judgment he had been greatly 

m 

indebted for his success. 
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chap. xvi. left him to return to his native country ; and though a reconciliation 
had taken place, it was not sincere. So situated, he could repose no 
confidence in his army, and it became every day more evident that 
he had as much to dread from his own tribe, as from his enemies. 
Mahmood lias The mind of Mahinood proved unequal to the great difficulties 

recourse to 

Tap&ssa. with which he was at this period assailed; and after his return from 
a. ii. ii3r. the unsuccessful expedition to Yezd, he had recourse to an expedient 
for the recovery of his affairs, which displayed the weakest supersti¬ 
tion, if it was not, as many believed it to be, the effect of mental 
its usage derangement*. The usage of TftpftssA, or abstraction of the soul from 

iti'srribeil. 

the contemplation of all sublunary objects till it becomes absorbed in 
the Divinity, has spread from India over all the nations of Asia: and 
Ahe Persian Sooffec, the Mahomcdan Faquir, and Hindoo Joghee, or 
Sunnasee, vie with each other in efforts to subdue nature by rigid 
austerities. It is the habit of these ascetics to remain for days almost 
without food -j-, with their minds fixed upon one object, pronouncing 
the mysterious name of God, till they become inspired, or rather, till 
. they mistake the wanderings of imagination, which arc .the conse- 
qucncc of their corporeal sufferings, for heavenly inspirations. This 
‘superstition is common with * the Affghans; and their distracted 
sovereign had now recourse to it, in the hope that he might ob¬ 
tain divine* aid, to extricate him from the dangers with Which he 
saw himself surrounded, lie chose a dark subterraneous vault for 
this extraordinary penance; and, during fourteen or fifteen days 
that he remained there, he took hardly any sustenance. When he 


•S' 

i 

* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 2<)0. 

f A small portion of dry bread and water is sometimes nlhnved tn the person 
performing T&phssS. 
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came again into the light ms countenance was shrunk and pale, chap. xvi. 

his body emaciated, and the wild stare of hjs eyes gave reason 

to conclude, that his mind, if before sane, had not been able to T , ! li f erthe 

stand the severe trial to which it had been exposed. lie appears to 

have been reduced to the lowest state of nervous weakness, and 
* • 

became so restless and suspicious, that he started at the approach of 
his best friends, evidently thinking every man who came near him 
meanL'to lake his life *. While in this miserable and wretched slate, 
intelligence was brought to him, that Sutfee Mecrza, the eldest son of 
Shah Ilussein, had escaped from Isfahan: and, before this report was 
discovered to be false, he had issued a fatal mandate for the dcstrue- Massacre of 


tion of all the males of the royal family of Persia, except Shah of the royal 

Hussein. These victims were assembled in one of the courts of the m5 

palace; and the tyrant, attended by two or three favourites, com- A II1,3r - 

mcnced, with his own sabre, the horrid massacre. A Persian authorf 

informs us, that thirly-ninc princes of the blood were murdered upon 

this dreadful occasion. Their numbers are said, by European writers, 

to have been much greater: and oncj of these relates, that among 
■ 

them were two of the youngest sons of Hussein, who fled to their 
falser for protection. He sheltered them in his arms; but Mahmood 
advanced, with fury demanded their blood, and struck at one of 
them with his dagger. The arm of Hussein received the wound; 
and the Aftglian prince, savage as lie was, could not but shrink 
with horror at seeing the blood of a monarch whom he had been 
accitslomed to- behold and treat with reverence. This occurrence, 
it is said ||, checked his rage, and he spared ihc children. 


* Krusinski’s Memoir, page 290. 
X Krusinski’s Memoir, page 291. 


t Shaikh Mahomed Aly ll&zeen. 
|| Krusinski’s Memoir, .page 291. 
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The effect which this last act of Mahmood had upon his own 
mind was shocking., His reason was completely unsettled, and he 
became outrageously mad*. The Affghan and Persian physicians 
tried in vain to restore him: resort was even had to the Armenian 
clergy *)-, and their prayers were offered upon the head of the royal 
maniac; but the malady increased: and as the Affghans were threat¬ 
ened by an attack of the Persian prince, Tftm&sp, they elected 
A s hr A ft':}: to be their ruler, before Mahmood expired. It is asserted, 
that the miserable existence of that prince was shortened by a few 
hours ||, that his successor might enjoy the satisfaction of having 
slain the murderer of his father: but other and more probable 
accounts say, that Mahmood died in a slate of the most dreadful 
insanity: and we arc informed by one author§, that his mother, 

* Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazecn states, that he went mad, and not only tore off his 
own flesh, but ate it. 

f There can be no ground whatever to doubt this fact. Hanway mentions it, as 
well as the respectable author whom l have generally followed in this part of the 
history, who details the particulars of this extraordinary ceremony.— Krvbinski’s 
Memoir, page 150. 

• Voltaire, when noticing this fact, and some others equally true, entitles them 
“ Persian Tales', circulated by Monks" but the bigoted philosopher evidently discredits 
them for no other reason than because they were narrated by monks. 

f This prince mounted the throne the twenty-second of April, 1785. 

|| Krpsinski states, that Ashr&ff would not allow himself to be placed upon the 
throne till the head of Mahmood was brought to him; and that he ordered several of 
the ministers, and some of the moBt attached followers of that pripce, to be put to 
death.— Kkusinski’s Memoir, page 296. 

$ MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly ttazeen. 


1 Voltaire’s Works, Vol. VIII. page 579. 
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when she saw that hiS situation was hopeless, directed that he should chap. xvt. 

be smothered, that his sufferings might cease. , 

A great conquest liad, perhaps, never, been effected with less h» character 

means than those possessed by Mahmood: and this fact might 

lead to. a conclusion, that all deficiencies were supplied by the 

■ 

energy and greatness of his mind: but this prince, who had early 

repaired the disadvantages of a bad frame of body by exercise 

and temperance, had no more than the common qualities 6f a 

chief of a savage tribe. lie possessed personal courage, and was 

active and vigilant. He is said to have taken pride in being a 

strict observer of his word when lhaL was pledged: but’ he appears to 

have combined in his character the most consummate deceit with the 

most ferocious barbarity. The empire of the Suffavean kings, when 

• 

he attacked it, was like a vast fabric tottering to its fall. It was over¬ 
thrown by the deplorable weakness of its sovereign; the baseness of 
a superstitious and corrupt court; the effeminacy and treachery of 
disaffected nobles; and the cowardice of an unwarlike and dis¬ 
contented people. We find the chief, at whose slight touch this 
immense structure fell to the ground, trembling at his own success, 
and alarmed at the magnitude of the ruins by which he saw him¬ 
self surrounded: and though we discover, when he first ascended 
the throne of Persia, a gleam of that greatness which almost justifies 

conquest, as it brings happiness to those it has subdued; his conduct, 

■ 

op. this occasion, appears to have been only an artful expedient to 
lull into security his intended victims; or, at the best, a weak effort 
of virtue, in which he had not the fortitude to persevere. The means' 
which he latterly adopted .to secure himself on the throne he had’ 
seized, are pefhaps the most horrid recorded in history, and have 
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justly consigned his memory to universal execration. Dreadful as 

are the ravages and .massacres of all conquerors, they are often, in 

a slight degree, palliated by generous and great actions: and we 

view with astonishment, if not with admiration, the red track of a 

Chcnghiz Khan, or a Timour: but we must turn, with an unmixed 

feeling of horror and disgusl, from a scries of bloody massacres 

committed to quiet the fears of a savage ruler, who knew no way of 

preserving himself in that power which he had obtained by violence, 

except by the destruction of those who had submitted to his authority. 

But if the deep crimes of the Persian court were punished by the 

visitation of sucli an enemy, the dreadful close of Mahmood’s life 

exhibits a scene as terrible as retributive justice could exaet. lie 

died under the most excruciating tortures of mind and body, in the 
■ 

prime of his youth, and the commencement of his reign: for he-had 
hardly attained his twenty-seventh year, and had only enjoyed the 
throne of Persia for the short period of three years. 

Mahmood was succeeded by his cousin, Ashraff, the son of 
Mccr Abdullah, and nephew of MccrVais. But, before'we relate 
the events of this princes reign, it will be useful to take a view 
of the condition of Persia, juul of the designs against that 
kingdom which were cherished, at this period, by the courts 
of Constantinople and Petersburgh. 

TAmfisp, the son of Sultan Hussein, had, from the day of his 
father’s imprisonment, assumed the name and state of a king: but 
his efforts to regain the crown of his ancestors were weak and in- 
' efficient. lie succeeded in,exciting the ruler of Kaket* to attack 


* This province lies about half adegree to the N.E. of Teflis, the capital of Georgia. 
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VAct&ngAh*, the disobedient Waly of Georgia: but the success of chap. xvi. 
this enterprise had only aided the Turkish government in their 
design upon that province, which they seizod, while Chilan, and 
the Town of Baku, left equally defenceless, fell into the hands 
of the Russians. The Persian prince had endeavoured, at different 
periods,* to negotiate with both the Turkish and Russian courts. 

His ambassador to Constantinople had been stopped at Karsf: 

• 

but Ismail Beg, the envoy whom he sent to Petcrsburgh, had 
reached that capital, and was with the Czar when Baku surren¬ 
dered. This minister succeeded in concluding a treaty, by which Concludes.« . 
it was stipulatedthat the Emperor of Russia should expel the rumm,."* 1 ' 
Affghans, and establish Tiimasp upon the throne of Persia: in 
return for which service, the Persian prince agreed to cede, in. 
perperuity, to the Russian monarch the towns of Derbund and 
Baku, with the provinces of Daghestan ||, Shirwan, Ghilan, Mazen- 
dernu, and Astcrabad. There were some subordinate articles of 
this treaty relative to the supply of the Russian army while acting in 
Persia, aud* the future extension of the commerce between the two . 
nations. 

While these negotiations were carrying on at Petcrsburgh, the The Turks 
Turks were actively employed in extending their conquests. All 
Kurdistan had acknowledged their authority; and the fall of 


* .Klaproth calls this prince Wachtang the Fifth. He lied first to the Turkish ter- 
ritoriesj and afterwards look shelter in those of Russia. 

t According to an historian of Turkey, he afterwards made his way to Constan¬ 
tinople ; but that court refused to receive him as *an envoy : and when he made his ' 
proposals like a petitioner, they were rejected.— HaWkins’ Ottoman Empire , Vol. IV. 
page 272. % Hamvay, Vol. II, page 203. || Klaproth, p. 198. 
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ciiap. xvi. Eiiv&n, Khooe*, Nukslicvan, and Maragha, made them masters 
of the whole of Armenia, and great part of Aderbiian. The brave 
post'd ».y the inhabitants of Tabreez, who are of the same class <fs those of Kaz- 

■nhahiinnts of 

Tabreez. veen, though part of their city was in ruins from an earthquake, 
disdained to subinitf to a foe, who, from the rancour of religious 
bigotry, and the intoxication of success, committed the most cruel 
ravages wherever they subdued; and the P&ch& of Van, who com¬ 
manded an army of twenty-four thousand Turks, was astonished 
to find himself opposed by the inhabitants of a city which had 
neither wall? nor cannon to defend it. He ordered a general storm, 
and his army obtained possession of one quarter of the town: 
but the inhabitants, nowise intimidated by this success, barricaded 
all the other streets; and not only succeeded in separating the 
body of Turks, who had entered the town, from the main army, 
but cut the whole of the former, who were four thousand in number, 
to pieces^. The Turkish leader, irritated at this loss, made several 
attacks, but with no better success than the first; and he was at last 
And compel- compelled to make a precipitate retreat, leaving many stragglers, and 
i<diorctre.it. his sick and wounded, to the fury of an enraged people, by whom 


* “ This city is twenty-two fursungs from Tabreez. It is the capita] of a rich and 
“ extensive district, and the emporium of a considerable trade carried on between 
“ Turkey and Persia. It contains, according to Captain Sutherland, a population of 
“ twenty-five thousand souls; and is situated on a plain, famous for a battle fought 
“ in 1514 between Shah Ismail and Selim the First. There is no town in Persia better 
" built, or more beautiful, than JKhooe: the walls are in good repair; the streets are 
' " regular, shaded with avenues of trees; and the ceilings of many of the houses are 
“ painted with infinite taste.”— Kinnieb’s Memoir, page 154. 

f MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazecn. { Hanway, Vol. II. page 213. 
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they were all massacred*. The moment the Turks heard of this chap. xvi. 
act of cruelty, they retaliated upon the inhabitants of the defence- 
less villages in Aderbijan. The citizens of Tabrccz hastened to the 
relief of their countrymen; and the P&chA, confident of victory in 
the field, met them with eight thousand men: he was, however, com- tv Turk* « r <. 
plctely defeated; and, after losing nearly the whole of his detach- with great lou. 
ment, fled to Kliooe. 

The,Court of Constantinople, when they learnt these occur¬ 
rences, sent an army of fifty thousand men against Tabreez: the 
brave inhabitants of which, the moment they heard of its approach, 
removed a great number of their women and children into the 
mountains of Ghilan, and prepared for an obstinate defence. Their 
imprudent ardour led them to meet their numerous enemies in the 
field: but though they had courage, they had no order. The supe¬ 
rior discipline of their enemies prevailed, after a long and bloody 
battle, over their valour, and they fled in confusion into their city. The Pmi a »* 
'Hie Turks pursued, and anticipated a complete victory; but they after 
lound every street defended; and it was not till after an action, " t " ,,ulllc ‘ 
almost incessantly continued for four days and nights, that the 
besieged would consent to capitulate^. When, however, they saw >1 August, 

A. I). 1725 , 

that further resistance was vain, and that there was no hope of relief, a.ii! 1137! 
they agreed to surrender, on condition of being permitted, to retire 
to Ardcbil. The terms required were readily granted: “ and these 
“ brave men,” to use the words of a cotemporary author J, “ taking 10 Ardebi1, 


* MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazeen, 

t Turkish historians state, that there were twenty thousand men marched ont. 
The Persians say onlyfive. % Shailfh Mahomed Aly Hfizeen. 
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riiAi*. xvr. “ those of their families who remained in one hand, aud their swords 

“ in the other, retreated, with a sullen pride, through the ranks of an 

“ admiring enemy. Persian history,” observes the same writer, “ af- 

“ fords no instance of superior valour to that displayed by the citizens 

“ of Tabreez on this memorable occasion." Nearly thirty thousand 

men had fallen in the siege; and they left to their conquerors a city 

without one inhabitant, which had been gained by the loss of more 

than twenty thousand of the bravest soldiers in the Turkish army, 

and some of their most distinguished leaders*: among the latter 

were the PachAs of Ourfa and Caramania. 

« 

The City of Gunjali, which had before successfully resisted the 
Turks, was taken this year, and a force f, which had succeeded 
in subduing the country of Kermanshah, was advanced wilhiu a 
few inarches of Isfahan, when it was compelled to retire to defend 
the territories of Bagdad, which were suddenly invaded by the Waly 
of Laristan J. 

These events took place in the latter years of the reign of 
Mali mood: but so little consideration appears to have been given 


The Turks 
make further 
conquests. 

A. 1). 1725. 
A. II. 1137. 


* Hanway, Vol. II. page , 

f Ahmed, the Pacha of Bagdad, commanded this force. 

| “ The small province of Laristan extends along Lite northern shore of the Gulf, 
« from the fifty-fifth degree of east longitude to the fifty-eighth. It has Fars to the 
“ north-west, and Kerman to the north-east. This is the poorest and least productive 
“ province in Persia. It is diversified with plains and mountains, which extend to the 
“ sea. The country is so arid, and so destitute of wholesome water, that, were it not 
“ for the periodical Tains, whicji fill the cisterns of the natives, and enable them to 
« cultivate the date tree, together with a small quantity of wheat and barley, it would 

s 

11 be quite uninhabitable.”— KiAmek’s Memoir, page SI. 
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either to the power o'f that prince, or to the pretensions of Shah chap. xvi. 
Tam&sp, that a partition treaty* of some of the finest provinces 
of Persia was actually concluded between the Emperors of Russia a. ii. im 
and Constantinoplef. This engagement, we are told, was brought 
about through the mediation of the Trench ambassador^ at the c,ul,td 

• tween the 

Porte.. 'The occurrence of some extraordinary events prevented its courts of 

Coiistniiti- 

ever being carried into execution ; but its stipulations nevertheless nople uhd 
merit the most serious consideration, as they show the nature’of 
the ambitious projects of both stall's at a period when circumstances 
so completely favoured their execution ||. 'Hie boundaries of the 
Russian provinces in Persia were fixed by a line which gave that state stipulation*of 
all the provinces on the Caspian, from the country of the Turkomans uelrenty * 
to the conflux ol the rivers Kur§ and A raxes. The possessions of 
Turkey were hounded by a line which commenced at the latter point, 
and stretching to within three mill’s of Ardcbil, went by Tabrecz to 
Hamadan, and from thence to Kcrmanshah; all of which towns, and 
the whole of the provinces between the line and the Turkish frontier, 

* Peace between Russia and the Porte bad been concluded a year before this 
partition treaty was settled. . + Hanwav, Vol. II. page 217, 8. 

| Marquess Bannac, the French ambassador at the Porte, bud the merit of negotiat¬ 
ing this treaty between the courts of Petersburg!! and Constantinople. 

• » 

|| This treaty was signed on the eighth of July 1725, and ratified by both sove¬ 
reigns — Han way, Vol. II. page 218. 

§. tlawkins, in his History of the Ottoman Empire, states, that this treaty contained 
six articles. In the preamble, the cession made by Tuni&sp to Russia of the provinces 
on the shores of the Caspian was recognised: the limits between Turkey aud Russia 
were fixed by a line drawn at sixty-six miles disfance from the Caspian at Daghestan, - 
passing at a like distance from Derbund, and ending at the confluence of the Kur and 
Aruxes.— Hawkins' Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. page 277. 
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were to be alienated from Persia, and taken possession of by the 
Emperor of Constantinople. These provinces were mutually 
guaranteed to each other by the contracting parties; and it 
was stipulated, that if T&mAsp agreed to the terms, he should 
receive such aid as would enable him to establish his power over 
the other provinces of Persia: if he refused his assent, they ■deter¬ 
mined to seize the countries specified, and to provide for the future 
tranquillity of Persia, by elevating the person they might deem 
most deserving of it to the throne of that kingdom*: but it was 
agreed that they should, on no occasion, listen to any overtures 
from Mahmood, as they appear to have deemed the establishment, 
of the Aftghans in Persia irreconcileablc with the projects they 
had formed f. 

When AslirfUf became their sovereign, the Affghans wen 4 con¬ 
fident that his temper, activity, and valour, would enable them 
to overcome all their enemies. Ilis first measures, however, 
showed that he dreaded the leaders of his own tribe more than the 
Persians; and by pulling to death the good and generous AlrnAs, 
the commander of the guards of Mahmood, on account of his attach¬ 
ment to that prince and the ambitious Anicin-tllliih, and several other 
chiefs, whose only crime was joining in a confederacy to raise him to 
the throne before his predecessor expired, he plainly showed X that 
he was indift'erent what pretext he used to rid himself of turbulent 
and haughty chiefs whose influence he dreaded, and whose immense 

wealth || (which was all confiscated,) filled the royal coffers. 

•* 

« 

* Hawkins’ Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 278. t Hanway, Vol. II. p. 218. 

£ Krusinski’s Memoir, page 30$. , 

|| The fortune of Amfm-fill&h is said to have been equal to that of his sovereign. 
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The inhabitants of Isfahan saw, with satisfaction, the death of ciiap. xvi. 
their oppressors: and AshrAff conciliated their* good opinion by the V *^ v ^ / 
public manner in which he testified his horror at the last act of 
Mahmoud’s reign. The mother of the deceased monarch was com- 
pelled to remain one night in the square with the bodies of the 
Persian princes who had been massacred by her cruel son. These 
were afterwards put in coffins, and sent, with funeral pomp, to the 
City of Koom, where they were interred. The artful Aflghan, while 
he publicly deprecated the crimes of his predecessor, pretended that 
he could never assume a crown obtained by such guilt t he laid it at 
the feet of the unfortunate Hussein, and entreated him to resume 
his right. The captive monarch refused, declaring he was more 
happy in retirement than ever lx; had been upon the throne; and 
the three ended in his appearing to compel the Aflghan chief to 
place the diadem upon his own head*. 

AshrAff, before he succeeded to power, invited Tain Asp to come invites tq- 

to Isfahan. That weak and unfortunate prince, after several vain Z\Z!° *** 

efforts to .'establish his authority in Aderbijan and Irak, had retired- 

to Mazenderan, where he was supported by Futteh Aly Khan f. 

Flensed with the prospect of a division among his enemies, lie 

advanced towards the capital: but the death of Malunood made 

a mosfserious alteration in the views of AshrAff, who, however, still 

pretended friendship, in the hope of being able to seize the person of 

• 

the-legitimate prince of the country. Ilis art was so well employed 


* 

* Krusinski's Memoir, Part II. page 163. . 

t The Turkish tribe, of which I;uttch Aly Khan was chief, had been long settled 
in Persia; and a copsiderable branch of them were planted at Atterabad, to defend 
that quarter against the inroads of the Turkomans. 
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chap. xvi. to effect this object, that he must have succeeded, if some secret 
friends had not conveyed intelligence to Tftmasp of his design. The 

Ti\i"A,p es- prince escaped; and Ashrfiff put to death the few remaining Persian 

ruput, but the 

Persian noi.ics nobles at Isfahan, on the pretext that they were in correspondence 

are put to . . . 

death. With 1)1S enCllllCS*. 

The successorf of Peter the Great appeared resolved to prosecute 
the plans which that sovereign had formed against Persia: but the 
conquests of Russia on the shores of the Caspian bore no pro- 
a. d. 1725 . portion to what had been made by the Turks, who, masters of 

A. II. 1137. , , , „ , . . _ , , , 

almost the whole of the provinces assigned to them by the par¬ 
tition treaty, called upon the Russians to aid in expelling the 

A,i^air sends Aflghans from Persia^. AshrafF had sent an ambassador to Con¬ 
an embassy to 

Constantino- stantinoplcf and that court was not a little embarrassed by the 

pie. 

voice of the Oulamfth, or “ order of priesthood,” who exclaimed 
against the crime of leaguing with a Christian power against Malio- 
inedans, and the still greater one of making war upon a Soonec 
monarch for the purpose of restoring to power a dynasty of heretic 
princes. Though the ministers satisfied the Oulam&h that the con¬ 
nexion formed with Russia was dictated by necessity, and that 
AshrAff had placed himself in the condition of an enemy, by refusing 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Turkish emperor as religious 
head of all-Mahomedans, still the war was unpopular; and the 
Affghan prince took every step that could tend to increase a general 
feeling so favourable to his intcrcsts||. Alter the ambassador, .of 
AshrAtf had been dismissed from the Turkish capital, hostilities were 
commenced; and Ahmed P&chA, who had made himself master of 

* Han way, Vol. II. page 534. . + Catherine t)ie First. 

$ Hanway,' Vol. II. page 235. || Hanway, Vol. II. page 244. 
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• | 

Maragha and Kazveen, advanced towards Isfahan. Prince Dalga- chap. xvi. 
rouki, who commanded the Russian troops pn the coast of the '^ v ^ / 
Caspian, made no movement to support the Turks: and TAmAsp 
remained in Mazenderan the neutral spectator of a contest for his ti,kc 

and Kazveen, 

dominions. ’ and advance 

• , to Isfahan. 

The first year of AshrAfTs reign was occupied in strengthening 
his internal government, and in building a small square fort* with 
lofty walls, defended by bastions, in the centre of the City of Isfa¬ 
han, as a place of security for his own family, and those of his 
Affghan followers. When lie learnt that a numerous Turkish army 
was oil its march towards his capital, he laid waste the country 

on the route upon which they were moving, and advanced, with a.d. trie. 

A II. 113)1. 

all the force lie could assemble, to endeavour to impede tliejr 
progress. A corps of two thousand Turks had been misled by 
an ignorant guide to a distance from the main army. Ashraff A-iuAir ,!<■- 

by a rapid inarch came up with this body, and cut it to pieces 

before it could receive support-j-. This success gave confidence 
to his troops, and greatly discouraged his enemies, whose general 

i 

immediately halted, and surrounded his camp with entrenchments. 

Tlip Atfghan prince had from the first made every effort to persuade cre.uei 
the Turkish soldiery that the war in which they were engaged 
was unlawful*. Ilis private emissaries were at this .-period most 
actively employed in disseminating these opinions, and in cor¬ 
rupting the integrity of the Kurdish chiefs who had joined* the 
Ottomans; and, to give more effect to these intrigues, he sent a 


dimensions 
aiuoii|; liis 
enemies. 


* This citadel remains, and is, to this day, called the Fort of Ashraff. 
t This action took place about sixly miles*from Isfahan, 
t Hawkins’s Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. page 290. 
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deputation of four priests, who were alike venerable for their age 
and character, to the PAchA’s camp. When these holy men were 
introduced to the general, one of them exclaimed, with a loud voice, 
“ Our sovereign, AshrAff, bade me ask why you war upon Maho- 
“ medans, who have obeyed the divine precepts of the law, in 
“ subverting the power of heretic Shcahs? Why you league with 
“ a Christian prince to deprive a follower of our holy prophet 
“ of a kingdom, to which he has, by all laws, human and divine, 
“ such just rights? If you continue, by such injustice, to compel 
“ your brethren to defend themselves, on your head be all the blood 
“ that is shed." A limed PAcha, who saw that this speech (which 
was delivered in the most solemn lone,) had made a great im¬ 
pression, immediately answered: “ I came here by command of my 
“ sovereign, who is not only a temporal monarch, but the true 
“ successor of the caliphs; and consequently the spiritual head of all 
“ orthodox Mahomedans. AshrAff must acknowledge him as such, 
“ or he will feel the force of his arms!” Before the conference had 
terminated, the sound for prayer was heard, and the venerable dc- 

i 

pulies of AshrAff joined with the Turkish oflicers in their devotions, 
which they concluded by repealing aloud an earnest petition, to 
the Almighty, that he would turn the hearts of true believers 
from disunion and war, and establish peace and harmony among 
those who truly served him*. 

After this act of artful piety, the deputies retired. Their mis¬ 
sion was attended with all the effect that AshrAff could have 
expected. A general impression was made in favour of his cause; 
and a large body of Kurdsf, accompanied by some Turks, followed 


# Han way, Yol. H. p. 24<). 


t llanway, Vol. II. page 249. 
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* I 

the Affghan priests, declaring, that they would not fight against the chap. xvi. 
dictates of their conscience *, and the laws of their religion. Ahmed 
P&chft saw that lie had no remedy to prevent that discontent which 
had been excited among his troops becoming general, except bv 
hastening an action. This he was further encouraged to by his Au act™, 

• , . . . in wliicli ill** 

great superiority or numbers: Ins army consisted of sixty thousand Turks « re 
men, and he had seventy pieces of cannon. The Afghans had pot ' JcfLJ, “ 
more tfian half this force; and their artillery was forty swivels, 
mounted on camels. The Turks were, however, defeated, with the 
loss of twelve thousand men; and the route would have been com¬ 
plete, had not the policy of Ashr&fl* recalled his men from the pursuit 
of an enemy with whom he desired peace, not war; and who could, 
he knew,* if provoked to a great exertion, overwhelm hint with their 
armies f. 

The Turkish general was obliged, after this defeat, to retire 
towards Kermansliah, leaving a part of his artillery, and almost all 
his baggage, to the Aflghans. lie was rather accompanied than pur¬ 
sued by his conquerors; for Ashraff would not even allow his men to ' 
plunder the stragglers: and when Alnncd Pacha lctl Kermansliah. 
and fell back on Hagdad, the Affghan prince sent another j deputa- Admir semi*. 

■ i • • , ... i , , . another dilu¬ 

tion to his camp with a message, intimating, that he did not deem tat ion to lint 

the spoils lie had taken from misguided Mahomcdans as lawful; and, Turks ' 

as he considered himself a prince, not a robber, Ahmed PAcliA might 

send' for his treasures and property, and that every thing belonging 

to him, or those under his command, except arms, should be scrupu- • 

* Hawkins’s Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 292 . » F Hanway, Vol. II. p. 2 jO 
t Hawkins's Ottoman Empire, Vol. IV. p. 293. 
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chap. xvr. lously restored. Ashr&ff not only performed what he promised, but 
released all the prisoners he had made during the war: and by this 
wise moderation he became so popular throughout the Turkish 

with whom he dominions, that the Court of Constantinople was compelled to con- 

conrI u;les a 

peace. dude a peace, by- which it was stipulated, that Ashrdff should 
acknowledge the grand signior as the spiritual head of the Maho- 
medans*: in return for which, he was recognised as sovereign of 
Persia. The provinces which the Turkish government possessed 
were granted in perpetuity*)*. This included the whole of Kurdistan 
and Khuzislan, a part of Aderbijan, and several cities in IrakJ. 
Then; were in this treaty other articles which related to the restora¬ 
tion of cannon and military stores taken during the war, and the 
right of Ashraff to send annually a caravan with pilgrims t6 Mecca. 
The Atfghan prince could not, in the situation of his alfairs,' have 
expected to make a better treaty than he did. Throughout the 
whole of his contest with the Turks he had displayed the most 
consummate ability; and we are at a loss which to admire most, 
his valour and military skill, or that moderation and wisdom, by 
.which he obliged a haughty and powerful court to acknowledge 
his title to the throne of the Suftavean monarchs. 

The settlement of the war with the Turks gave Ashrfiff leisure to 

prepare against more serious dangers. That prince had niadc an 

inctfe'clual attempt to obtain possession of Candahar, which was held 

by the brother of the deceased Mahiuood. This failure had created 

a division among the Ghiljee Affghans, which seemed likely to 

* 

* Manway, Vol. II. page 25$ -f Manway, Vol. II. page 254. 

% Among these were Sultaneah and Teheran, the present caphal of Persia. 
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prevent those in Persia from being in future reinforced, even by their 
own tribe. Malick Mahmood, the Governor pf Seislan, had pro¬ 
claimed himself a king, and had gained possession of almost all 
Khorassan, except Herat, which formed a separate and independent 

principality under the chief of the Abdallcc Afghans. 

* ■ 

# The* Suilavean prince, Tamfisp, was in Mazenderan, supported by 
the Ivujurs of Asterabad. The plague, which had been raging for 
some lime in that province, had swept away a number of those who 
remained attached to his fortunes: but his prospects had again im¬ 
proved ; and he had fixed his small court at Ferriihabad, where he 
was joined by Nadir Kooli; a chief who had raised himself by his 
bold actions into the highest repute for valour and enterprise: and 
though Tamasp had been justly incensed at Nadir, who had slain his 
own uncle, the chief of K« 1A I, the young hero had effaced all memory 
of that crime, by the recent defeat of a body of Afghans, and the 
recovery from that rare of the important city and district of Nislia- 
porc*. The accession of strength which the junction of Nadir 
gave TAmfisp, enabled that prince to act upon the offensive. 
Nadir brought five thousand men, and Futleh Aly Khan Kujur had 
three thousand. The high reputation of the chiefs by whom this.' 
force was commanded soon increased its numbers. Recruits docked 
from aU quarters to the only standard that promised relief to 
Persia from the intolerable oppression of a foreign yoke. 

'J’he first enterprise of the royal army was against Mushed, then 
under the rule of the chief of the Afghan tribe of Abdfillcc. When 
on the march to Khorassan, Nfidir Kooji, impatient of a rival, put to 


ciiap. xvi. 


Tamasp fixes 
ins court at 
I'Vrriklukliml, 
ami is joined 
by Nadir Koo¬ 
li and I'uttuh 
Aly Khan. 

A. I). UV. 

A. II. 11U!>. 


* lliimvav. Vol. II. page mi:;. 
1 ' 


VOL. II. 
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NAilir Kooli 
[mis J'utteli 
Aly Khan to 
death. 
Mushed and 
Herat re¬ 
duced. 


death Futteh Aly Khan, on the pretext of that chief’s corresponding 
with the enemy. 'Jam Asp, who seems to have approved of this 
act, immediately invested NAdir with the sole command. Both 
Mushed and Herat were reduced: and, in this season, the whole 
of Kliorassan was compelled to recognise TAmAsp as the legitimate 
sovereign of Persia*. Honours were heaped upon the man who 
had effected this great revolution in the fortunes of his prince: and 
NAilir, who had been before made captain of the guards, now 
received the name of TAmAsp Kooli Khan, which signifies “ the 
“ slave of TAmAsp;” an appellation that gratified the vanity of the 
monarch, ns it implied the devoted submission of a powerful chief, 
while; it served the purpose of the favourite, by promoting his object, 
which was to disclaim the appearance of power, that he might more 
securely attain the substance. 

Asliraff, who had succeeded in taking Yezd, and whose ambas¬ 
sador had just been received at Constantinople with the highest 
honours, had hardly begun to enjoy his good fortune, when he was 
awakened by the reports of the great successes that had attended 


the arms of Shah TAmAsp in Kliorassan. Though the name of that 
monarch had long excited the*contempt of his enemies, this great 
change in his fortune could not be regarded with indifference; and 
the preparations of the A Afghan prince showed that he had a just 

AshrAir as- sense pf the nature of that danger by which he was threatened. He 

smiilili s ull it it , . 

Iiis form. ilSSCI nbled all the force he could collect; and his army is said to have 

amounted to thirty thousand men, of which more than one half were 
Affghans. Small garrisons iyere left in the principal cities of the 


* Ilanway, Vol. II. page 268. 
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empire, and a number of the male inhabitants of these were ordered chap. xvi. 
to retire upon pain of death. This want of confidence not only 
weakened the power of AshrAff by spreading the impression of his 
fears, but strengthened the ranks of his enemy with men full of 
resentment, who were ardent to return as conquerors to those 
habilati'ons from which they had been banished by the timid policy 
of an alarmed tyrant. 

Tha experience of NAdir prevented the prince lie served from 
marching to Isfahan. He expected that AshrAtf would advance 
into Khorassan, and was aware of all the advantages of carrying 
on the war in that province. Nor was he mistaken. The Aftghan 
prince hastened to attack a foe who lie knew was adding daily a.d.i» 

A. II. 1141. 

to his numbers. The armies met near the Town of DAmghAn; 
and the Aftghans, who were accustomed to put the Persians to 
flight by their savage yells, could not be restrained from an in¬ 
stant attack : but the troops of NAdir received the shock in so firm Attacks the 

Persians. 

a manner, that they were compelled to fall back. AshrAff imme¬ 
diately directed two divisions of his army to make a circuit to the . 
right;and left, and attack the Persians in the flank and rear; while 
he made another charge with the main body on their front. Hut 
the experienced eye of NAdir Kooli saw and defeated all these 
attacks 1 : and when the Aftghans were driven back in cvcl-y direction, The Aiighans 
he ordered a general charge, which was completely successful. ' C 
This.victory* was obtained with a very trifling loss on the part 
of the Persians; but the Aftghans suffered severely, and the whole 

* This battle was fought on the second of October, 1729.—Han way, Vol. It. 
page 274. 
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>|) IS 
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firucfcil la 
IslUliuti. 


Is persiiatlul 
to desist from 
liis intention. 


ol' their camp and baggage fell into the hands of their enemies. 
Their flight must have been extremely precipitate, as a great proportion 
of their army arrived at Teheran on the second day after the action, 
a distance of nearly two hundred miles from the field of battle. 
From that city they proceeded, by hasty marches, to Isfahan; 
and Ashrafl*, the moment he arrived at the capital, ordered' all his 
tribe to repair, witli their families and effects, into the new fort 
which he had built for their protection. After leaving a garrison 
to defend this important post, where his own wealth was also 
lodged, lie marched out, with as large a force as he could bring 

t 

together, to a strong position*, some distance to the northward of 
Isfahan, where he fortified his encampment, with an evident resolu¬ 
tion to pul every thing to hazard upon the fate of one battle. 

Tamasp, who had, from the day his father resigned the crown, 
assumed the name of King of Persia, thought himself certain, after 
the victory lie had gained at DAmghAn, of ascending the throne 
of his ancestors, and anxiously desired to proceed to Isfahan: but 
his ambitious general was alarmed, lest the sight of a* victorious 
prince entering that capital as a conqueror should eclipse his own 
.glory, and obtain Tam Asp a personal power that might frustrate 
his future schemes of aggrandizement. He, therefore, persuaded the 
young monarch that it was more advisable lie should remain at 
DAmghAn, attended by five or six thousand men, and allow him to 
advance against AshrAtf. As all his arguments appeared to proceed 
from solicitude for the royal person, and TAmAsp had no suspicion of 


* This position was near the village of Aloortclia Koor, which is situated at the dis- 

« 

tance of little more than thiiiy miles north of Isfahan. 
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his secret designs, lie succeeded in his object; and marched, unac¬ 
companied by the court, to encounter the enemies of his country. 
At every stage of his advance his army received reinforcements. All 
ranks anticipated the downfal of the Affghans, and all were anxious 

p 

to have a share in the victory over their barbarous oppressors. 
NAdir was too sensible of the advantage he derived from these 
impressions to check the ardour which they inspired; and though 
lie found AshrafT strongly entrenched, he determined to make an 
instant attack on his lines. These were defended with valour; but 
nothing could resist the numbers and fury of the assailants. The 
loss of the Persians was not great, but the Affghans left four thou¬ 
sand of their bravest men on the field of battle*. They fled into the 
City of Isfahan, which they did not reach till after sunset. It was .at 
first*proclaimed that they had obtained a victory ; but the loud wail¬ 
ings from the citadel, raised by their women, soon told the real result 
of the battle. The night was passed in preparations for lliglil from 
a capital which it was impossible to defend. Their old men, women, 
and children, were mounted upon mules and camels; and, after they 
had packed up all the treasure and spoil they could carry, they departed 
before break of day towards Shiraz,*by a route distant from that cm 
which the Persian army was expected to advance. The rage and 
despair of the Affghans were so great, that a massacre of the in¬ 
habitants was expected. If, however, they ever cherished this inten¬ 
tion, which is doubtful, there was no time to put it in execution: 
but the remorseless AshrAtf, before he fled, stained his hands with 


CHAP. XVI. 


Nfulir Kmili 
mni’clicj to 
vuruuiiter tin.- 
Afghans. 


A. I) 17 ‘). 
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On r , .i!"iin 
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* This action was fought oi\ the thirteenth of November. — Hanww, VoJ. II. 
page 276. 
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ciiai*. xvi. the blood of the unfortunate Shah Hussein; a monarch whose mis- 
suTiius&ciii * U1 ^ U11( ' S wcrc greater than his crimes, — an eulogy that can be given 

is murdered. ( 0 f cw Asiatic Sovereigns. 


■i lie Persians The leader of the Persian troops was cither too prudent or too 

. Mrr Isfiilinn. . 

politic to pursue his enemies into the City of Isfahan. When he heard 
of their flight, he sent a detachment to guard the royal palace, and 
quiet the minds of the inhabitants; and three days after the action 
he entered the capital *. The first measure he adopted was to .make 
a diligent search for the AlTghans that had been left, or had re¬ 
mained from choice: all these were publicly executed, except such 
as the inhabitants requested might be saved, on account of the mo¬ 
deration and humanity with which they had acted when they 
enjoyed power. 'Hie remains of Sultan Mahmood were abandoned 
by Nftdir to the fury of the populace: and a noble edifice, which had 
been raised over the body of the Affghan prince, was in an instant 
levelled with the ground, and the place where he had been interred 
was converted into a common sewer, to receive the filth of the city: 
an act of unmanly vengeance, but worthy of those who hud basely 
submitted to his cruel tyranny. 

Slmli Tutnusp • Shah TAniAsp, the moment he heard of the success of his troops, 
flha.! 1 *" left Teheran, to which he had advanced, and arrived in Isfahan soon 
after il was’ evacuated by the Affghans. 'Though received 1 with 
acclamation and joy, almost every object he viewed was calculated 
to inspire grief: and we must judge favourably of the heart of this 
weak prince when informed, that he burst into tears as lie walked 
through the solitary and defaced halls of his glorious ancestors. But 


* Ilanwuy, Vol. II. page 27G. 
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his feelings had a still greater'trial to support: he knew that Ashr&ff, chap. xvi. 
when he slew his father, had carried off all the females of the royal v "^ vx,/ 
family; and his astonishment may be conceived, when he entered the 
interior apartments, to find himself clasped to the bosom of an old 
woman, who chlled him her dear son. He was soon satisfied she was 
his mother, who had escaped the fate of the other sultanas and 
princesses, from being unknown. She had disguised herself as a 
slave'when Mahmood look the capital; and had not only worn the 
dress, but performed the lowest menial duties of the rank she as¬ 
sumed for a period of seven years*. 

Tamasp urged his general to pursue the Aftghans, as every day Nftriir Kooli is 

sent in piirMiit 

brought accounts of the dreadful excesses which they committed: of the enemy. 

but Nfidir Kooli, who had already been appointed commander 

• 

of the army, and Governor of the Province of Khorassan, required 

the power of levying money on the country as essential to enable 

him to bring the war to a speedy and successful issue. Tftmdsp 

was sensible that to comply with this demand was little less than 

to cede Jhc sovereignty of the empire: but the soldiers would act 

under no other chief, and the principal nobles even recommended 

the. measure. The monarch gave .way; and Nfidir marched the obtain. » 

moment his desire was granted It was the depth of winter, and his multy!° * 

troops, suffered extremely lroin the great severity of, the season, 

and the want of supplies; for Ashrfiff had laid the whole country 

1 

waste: but these were the only obstacles he had to encounter, 
for the dispirited Affglmns, who had assembled near Persepolis 
to give him battle, fled the moment they were attackedf, and 

* Hanway, Vol. II. page 378. 

t This battle, or rather route, took place the fifteenth of July, 1730.—Hanway, 

Vol. II. page 380. 
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cnlcrcd Shiraz in the greatest confusion. Their prince, when at 
that city, desired to .negotiate for a safe retreat to his own coun¬ 
try. lie offered to restore all the ladies of the royal family of 
Persia, and to return the treasure and effects of the crown, provided 
his army was permitted to retire, with their families, arms, and 
baggage. To this overture Nadir replied, that the Affghans should 
all be put to the sword, unless they immediately gave up their 
ruler'. While this negotiation was carrying on, and the Ailghan 
chiefs had actually agreed to purchase their safely by a disgraceful 
compliance, Ash niff fled with two hundred followers. His escape 
was the signal for the general dispersion of his army. 'Hie precipita¬ 
tion and confusion of the flight of the Affghans, and their ultimate 
destruction, art; described in glowing colours by an historian*, who 
witnessed the scenes he has so well portrayed. They amounted, when 
at Shiraz, to more than twenty thousand men. These, divided under 
different leaders, took distinct routes. They were closely pursued by 
the Persians, who traced them by the dead horses and camels they left 
on the road, and by the slaughtered bodies of old men, woipcn, and 
children; who, when unable to keep up, had been put to death by 
their own relations and friends, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of an enraged enemy. Ashrfiff had sent his brother to the sea coast, 
charged with considerable treasure, to bribe the (Governor of J3us- 
soruh to give him his aid : but the inhabitants of that part of the Pro¬ 
vince of Lar through which this party had to march, attacked and 
slew the chief and all his followers, and obtained an immense booty. 
Excited by the success of these peasants, a few Persian captives rose 
upon the Atfghan garrison of L&r, and put them to the sword. 


,MSS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly ilfizcen. 
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The genius and success of'NAdir Kooli appeared, at this moment, ciiap. xvi. 

I J 

lo elevate his country men; wliile the Anghans, dejected by their 

losses, felt all that dread they had so recently inspired. The loss 

of the City and Province of LAr, and the rise of all the inhabitants 

of Kerman, banished every hope of maintaining himself in Persia 

■ 

from the breast ofAshrAlf; who, taking a few followers, endeavoured 
to reach his native plains by the route of Seistan: but the lawless 
tribes of lialoochistan, who had favoured his advance in the hope 
of plunder, had now the same motive to cut oil' his retreat. lie 
was attacked by these tribes in every direction, and, after escaping 
numberless dangers, was at last discovered, when wandering* in 
the desert, by the son of AbdftllA Khan, a Jlaloochce, who iustantly 
slew him, and sent his head, and a very large diamond which was AslirulTiislai" 
found on his person, as a present to Shall TamAsp j\ Thus terminated 
the life of a prince, who united many noble qualities, if not virtues, 
to a barbarous disposition; which was probably more the result 
of the situation in which he was placed, than of his natural cha¬ 
racter. Jlis own countrymen deemed him wise, moderate, and. 
brave; and the Persians even term him the best of their savage 
oppressors. * 

The miseries endured bv a great proportion of the Affghans, 
and some of the principal chiefs, exceeded those of.Ashraff, be¬ 
cause they were more protracted. Pew of them craped .death, 
and .hardly any returned to their native country. They either 
perished from want and fatigue upon the desert, or were taken 

* AslirS.fr had only two attendants with him when he was slain, 
t MS. of Shaikh Mahomed Aly Hazccn. 
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chap. xvi. and sold as slaves. One large division proceeded to the sea coast, 
where some embarked in small vessels, and went to LAhsa, a town 
on the Arabian shore, nearly opposite the Island of Bahrein, where 
they were all slain, the moment they landed, by the cruel caution 

i 

of the governor* of that port. Those who reached the shores of 
Mekran and Soil id shared no better fate: and the respectable 
author]■, who relates their sufferings, informs us, that when he came 
to India, several years after this event, lie saw a nephew of AslirAff, 
and an Affghan officer of rank, called KhodAhdad Khan, who had 
been Governor of LAr, earning their bread by bringing water to 
the inhabitants of the Town of Muscat: while another noble of 
that nation, called Sunsar Khan, with whom he had a long con¬ 
versation, obtained a scanty subsistence at the same seaport by 
carrying baskets of earth. 

Such was the termination of this remarkable invasion. Jlut the 
death and captivity of the whole of the Aflghans was but a slight 
atonement for the great calamities which they had inflicted upon 
Persia^ Within the short period of seven years, nearly! a million 
of her inhabitants had perished, her finest provinces had been 
rendered desert, and her proudest edifices levelled with the dust; 
and this by enemies, who had neither the force nor the wisdom 
to maintain the conquest which they had made; and, consequently, 
never could repair the ruin they had effected. The Aflghans had 
no regular government in their own country that could support a 

* His 11:1111c was Shaikh JJcne£ 

f Shaikh .Mahomed Aly liazceu, whose MS. has been of great iisi: in writing this 
diopter. 
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foreign conquest; and they,were averse, from their habits, to that 

complete emigration which has given permanent success to so 

many Tartar tribes. From the first to the last day of their rule 

in Persia, they were a small army of foreigners, in the midst of 
■ 

a great nation. Removed to a vast distance from their own country, 

■ 

they could expect no support in the event of a reverse of fortune; 
and their power had, therefore, no foundation, but in the continued 
fears of the multitudes by whom they were surrounded. The charm 
was broken by the daring spirit of Nftdir Kooli: and his easy success 
excited a spirit among his countrymen, which was increased by a 
deep sense of shame at their former base and spiritless submission. 

The total destruction of the AfFghans, instead of restoring TAmftsp 
to the sovereignty of Persia, proved only the prelude to the extinc¬ 
tion’of the little power which that ill-fated prince had before enjoyed. 
The lew events connected with his name which are worthy of men¬ 
tion, will find a place in the history of his victorious general; who, 
alter triumphing over the enemies of his country, first usurped the 
power, and afterwards the title, of the monarch of Persia. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The History of Nadir Shah, and his immediate Successors. 

« 

riiAi’.wu. Tub vise of Nfidir Shall from the lowest ranks of life to be the 
absolute monarch of his country, is an event which would atlracl 
attention, even if the guilty fame lie had acquired as a conqueror and 
destroyer had not perpetuated his memory. The first enthusiasm of 
llie religion of Mahomed had swept away the Sassanian dynasty : 
but a bold and able leader* had, by the destruction of flic power of 
llie Caliphs of Arabia, rescued his country from the ignominy of 
being deemed one of the provinces of another empire, and restored it 
to its dignity as a kingdom. From that period it had been in pos¬ 
session of Tartar chiefs, who had generally emigrated with ihbir tribes 
into the milder climate of Persia, and whose power was continued, 
for a time, by the support of those warlike followers by whom iI 
had been established. A revolution of a very uncommon nature 
had transferred the crown of Persia from these races of Tartar chiefs 
to the son of an ascetic f. Several of the first of the SufFavcan 
princes were worthy of their exalted destiny : but the last century of 
the rule of this family presents us with a picture that can excite no 
feelings but those of disgust and indignation: and such was the 


* YacooU-bcn-Leis. Vide Vol. 1. page 279. 
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■ 

debased and worthless character of some of these monarchs, that the chap.xvit. 
mind is almost reconciled to those dreadful scenes amid which they 
perished. 

In countries where the government is despotic, the opinion of 
* 

the people is seldom heard; bul it appears often in action. It is 
always in extremes, and generally formed by contrast. We can 

well conceive, that at a moment when weakness, cruelty, and 

• 

debauchery, seemed the chief qualities of the sovereign, and 
when the nobles of the empire were only remarkable for their 
effeminate vices and their cowardice, that a fallen gnd suffering 
nation like Persia should have turned its eyes, with admiration 
and hope, on such a character as N&dir Shah. The lowness of 
his birth, the coarseness of his manners, and the guilty but daring 
actions of his early life, were all calculated to favour these impres¬ 
sions, as they placed him in complete opposition to those rulers and 
nobles to whom they attributed all their misfortunes. 

Several of the events of the life of N&ilir Shall have been already 
related; but it will be necessary to preface the account of his reign* • 


4 The life of Nadir Shah, like that of Timoiir, lias been given by a flatten r. 

Meerza Mehdy, his confidential secretary, who attended him in all his expeditions, 

has written an account of his actions; and his work lias been translated bv Sir 

■ • 

* ... . * 

William Jones. The general credit to which this volume is outitlcd, is not destroyed 

by its being written in a strain of eulogy. The author survived his sovereign; and 
the frne manner in which he has detailed those actions which disgraced his latter years, 
may be received as a proof of the authenticity of other parts of his history. But we 
have, in the works of Jonas llanway, a very elaborate life of this tyrant; and the per¬ 
sonal knowledge this author ha'd of many of the facts whirl) he records, gives it parti¬ 
cular value. We have also a Memoir of N&«lir written by Mr. Vraser, from Persian 
manuscripts he obtained in India, in addition to all these authentic materials, T 
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with a cursory view of those occurrences which preceded his eleva¬ 
tion to the throne of-Persia. 

The father of NAdir Shall belonged to the tribe of AtlshAr, which 
was one of those seven Turkish tribes who attached themselves to 
the family of the SufFavcan kings. Ilis name was Imaum Kooli ; 
and we must from every account conclude that lie was a person 
of no note or rank. Nadir Kooli * himself never boasted of a 
proud genealogy : and even his flattering historianf, though-hc in¬ 
forms us that the father of his hero was a man of some consequence 
in his tribe, reveals the truth by a metaphorical apology for low 
birth, in which he states, that the diamond has its value from its 
own lustre, not from that of the rock where it grew. We learn 
from other sourcesthat he earned his livelihood by making coats 
and caps of sheep-skins[|. NAdir often spoke of his low birth: and 
when the pride of the Royal House of Delhi required that his son§, 
who was to marry a princess of that family, should give an account 

obtained in Persia, a copy of tiic correspondence of this monarch, and several other 
valuable manuscripts which contained accounts of events connected with his life. 

* Kooli means “slave;” Nadir, “ wonderful;” and the latter term is used as an 
epithet to describe the Almighty. His name, therefore, signified “ the slave of the 
“ wonderful, or of God.” When he was promoted by the favour of Shah Tfimasp to 
the dignity of a khan, he took the name of that monarch, and was called Tfimfisp 
Kooli Jfhan; but, on reaching the throne, he styled himself Nadir Shah, resuming his 
oiigmal name of Nfidir, which is the one I shall use throughout his history. Mcerza 
Mchdy, in his Life of Nadir Shah, never mentions that monarch under the name of 
Tamasp Kooli £han, which leads. Sir William Jones to doubt the fact of Nadir ever 
having assumed that appellation. ' + Meerza Mehdy. 

t Hanway, Vol. 11 . page 257 . || Persian MSS. 

§ 'l itis prince’s name was Nasser Uilali. 
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of his male ancestors for seven generations, the conqueror ex¬ 
claimed : “ Tell them that lie is the son of £fadir Shah, the son 
“ of ihe sword, the grandson of the sword; and so on, till they 
“ have a descent of seventy instead of seven generations*!” 

Nadir Shall was born -f- in the province of Khorassan. Persian 
historians pass over the early occurrences of his life; and the first 
event that these notice, is the birth of his eldest son, Rezfi Kooli, 
which, occurred when he was thirty-one years of age lie ‘had 
before that experienced great vicissitudes of fortune, and had given 
proofs both of valour and talent. When only seventeen, lie was 
taken prisoner by the Usbegs, who made annual incursions into 
Khorassan: but lie effected his escape after a captivity of four 
years [|. Ilis occupation from that period, till lie entered into the 
service of Shah T&mdsp, can only merit notice as it is calculated 
to show that the character of this extraordinary man was always 
the same. lie was at one time in the service of a petty chiefs of his 
native province, whom he murdered, and whose; daughter^ he carried 
off and married. Atlcr this, he obtained a precarious subsistence by. 
heading a band of robbers**; from which occupation lie passed, by 
an easy transition in such troubled times, into the employment of the 


CHAP. XVII. 


llirtli ufXiLilir 
Shall. 

A. 1). i<mn. 
A. II. 1100. 


lie is mailt: 
prisoner by 
the Usings. 

Makes his es¬ 
cape. 


Turns robber. 


* Persian MSS. 

• , ■ 
f Sir William Jones, following Mecrza Melidy, fixes his birth on Sunday, the 

eleventh of November, 1688. Hanway, who cannot be expected to be so correct as 

the-Persian historian in his dates, places his birth in HJS7. 

f Mecrza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 28. 

|| Ilis mother was taken at the same time, and died in Tartary.— Hamway, Vol. II. 

page 257. . § The name of thi. chief was Baboui-beg. 

f This lady was the mother of the Prince Ueza Kooli. 

** Hanway, Vol. II. page 259. 
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(Governor of Kliorassan, by whom lie was at first raised lo rank 
and command, as a reward for his valour in actions with theUsbegs; 
and afterwards degraded, and punished with the bastinado, on 
account of his insolent and turbulent conduct. 

Irritated at the disgrace he had suftered, Nadir left Mushed, and 
went to tin; Fort of Kelfit in the same province, which was in the 
possession of his uncle, who appears, at this period, to have been at 
the head of a small branch of the Aftshdrs. He resided there but a 
short time, before his relation, alarmed at his violence and ambition, 
compelled him lo retire. lie appears next to have resumed his 
occupation of a robber; but his depredations were now on a more 
extended scale. The Affghans had become masters of Isfahan; and 
the rule of the Suffavean lnonarchs over the distant provinces of the 
kingdom was subverted, without that of their conquerors being, esta¬ 
blished. At such a moment, a plunderer of known valour and 
experience could not want followers ; and in the course of a short 
time we find Nadir a chief of reputation, at the head of a body of 
three thousand men, levying large contributions on the inhabitants 
of Kliorassan *. Ilis uncle, alarmed at his increasing power, sought 
his friendship. He addressed -a kind letter to him, and proposed 
that he should enter the service of Shah T&m&sp, and aid that prince 
in expelling the Affghans from Persia. N&dir pretended to listen lo 
this overture, and earnestly desired that the king should grant him a 
pardon for his past olfences. This was easily obtained; and he 
went to Kclfit to receive it. He appears to have always deemed 
the governor of that placc i as the chief obstacle lo his rise; and at 
this moment he laid a plan to destroy him, and to seize his fortress. 


* Hanway, Vol. II. page 261. 
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He completely succeeded in both; and, after having slain his uncle* chap.xvii. 
with his own hand, he proceeded to employ, the means he had 
acquired by this crime against the Affghan ruler of Khorassan. ■ nd P"» h ( is 
This popular attack upon the enemies of his country enabled him to 
obtain a second pardon from Shah Tdmdsp, whose service he entered, obtains a *e- 

* cond purdoii 

and to whose cause he brought a great accession of strength and rromsiuiiiTA- 

, mAsp. 

reputation. 

Shah Tdmdsp early entertained the greatest jealousy of Nd'dir; 
and upon his disobeying a mandate he had sent him, to return from 
an expedition on which he was engaged, the weak monarch ven- 
tured to proclaim him a rebel and a traitor. The indignant chief, 
the moment he heard of these proceedings, marched against the Marcia 
court, which he soon compelled to submit on the terms he chos,e court, and ob 
to dictatcf. From the occurrence of this open rupture, which took lermJ"* ° 
place soon after the conquest of Mushed, we may date the annihila¬ 
tion of the little power Tdmdsp had ever enjoyed. Nddir continued 
to treat him with respect, till he deemed the time mature tor his 
usurpation of the throne: but we discover that, as early as his first 
expedition into Khorassan, he began to prepare the minds of his 
countrymen for his future elevation.- Like Ardisheer, the founder' 

®f the Sassanian race of kings, he had his visions of future 
grandeur. He saw, we are told, in one of these, a waterrfowl and a nadir's dream 
white fish with four horns: lie dreamt that he shot the bird; and, 

'* Some oriental writers, who find nothing but virtue in the early life of Nadir, 
inform us, that his uncle was an usurper of his right, and that his nephew, by slaying . 
him, at once did an act of justice, and possessed himself of the means to save his 
country.— Phaser's History o/Hidir Shah. 

t Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 64. 
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after all his attendants had failed in their attempts to seize the extra¬ 
ordinary fish, he stretched out his hand and caught it with the greatest 
ease* * * § . The simple fact of his dreaming of a bird and a fish, he was 
informed by haltering astrologers, was a certain presage of his at¬ 
taining imperial power; and his historianf has had a less difficult 
task in discovering, from subsequent events, that the four horns .of 
the fish were types of the kingdoms of Persia, Kliaurizm, India, and 
Tarfary, which were all destined to be conquered by his hero., Such 
tribes are not unworthy of notice; they show the art or superstition 
of him who uses or believes in them, and portray, belter than the 
most elaborate descriptions, the character of those minds upon which 
they make an impression. 

. The expulsion of the Atfgkans from Persia seemed the sole effort 
of the genius of NAdir; and no reward, therefore, appeared too great 
for the man who had liberated his country from its cruel oppressors. 
The grant made by TAmAsp to this chief, of the four finest provinces | 
of the empire, was considered only as a just recompense for the great 
services that he had performed. Wc are told, that in the same 
letter by which TAmAsp conveyed the grant of these countries, or, in 
other words, alienated half his kingdom, his victorious general was 
requested to assume the title of sultan, and a diadem richly set 
with jewels, .was sent by one of the noblemen of the court. .NAdir 
accepted all the honours || except the title of su!lan§; that high name, 

* Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 61. 

t Meerza Mehdy. t Kliorassan, Mazenderan, Seistan, and Kerman. 

|| A marriage was, at this period, agreed upon between Rez& Kooli, the eldest son 
of N&dir, and a daughter of the late sultan, Shah HasBein. 

§ Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 111. 
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he thought, would excite envy without conferring benefit: he, how¬ 
ever, took advantage of this proffered elevation to the rank of a 
prince, to exercise one of the most important privileges which 
attaches to monarchs. He directed that his army should be paid 
in coin brought from the province of Khorassan, and that it should 
bo struck in his own name, which virtually amounted to an assump¬ 
tion of the independent sovereignty of that country. 

The conquests made by the Turks have been mentioned. The 
armies of that nation continued to occupy some of the finest parts 
of the province of Irak, and all Aderbijan. N&dir marched against 
them as soon as his troops were refreshed from the fatigues they had 
endured in the pursuit of the Affghans. He encountered the united 
force of two Turkish p&ch&s on the plains of Ilamadan, overthrew 
them,* and made himself master, not only of that city, but of all the 
country in its vicinity *. He hastened to Aderbijan, where the same 
success attended him. Tabreez, Ardebil, and all the principal cities 
of that quarter, had surrendered; and the conqueror was preparing 
to besiege Eriv&n, the capital of Armenia, when he received from his 
brother, whom he had left in the government of Khorassan, an 
account of an alarming rebellion of the Affghans of that province.. 
He hastened to its relief; and his success against the rebels was com¬ 
pleted *by the reduction of the fortresses of Furrfth and Herat. An 
event occurred, during the siege of the latter city, which marked the 
barbarous character of this war. Nftdir had obtained a victory 
over a large division of the Affghan force, and resolved to celebrate 
it with a splendid feast. Among othei; guests were several prisoners 


CHAP. XVII. 
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• Meerza Mehdy's History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 113. 
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of high rank. During the festivities, the heads of three hundred 
A Afghans, who had been slain in the action, were held up on the 
lops of spears. “ At this sight," says the flattering historian of 
NAdir, “ the chiefs of our enemies fixed their eyes upon the 
“ ground, and never dared to raise them again, notwithstanding 
“ the extraordinary kindness with which they were treated by their 
“ greaL and generous conqueror*!!!" 

While NAdir was employed at the siege of Herat, the Persian 
nobles at Isfahan persuaded the weak TAmAsp to place himself at 
the head of an army and march against the Turks, who were again 
assembling on the frontier. The reverses which the arms of that 
nation had sustained in Persia had caused a revolution at Constan¬ 
tinople, where the janizaries had first murdered the vizier, and after¬ 
wards dethroned Ahmed f, and placed his nephew, Mali mood upon 
the throne. To this prince NAdir had sent an envoy ||, demanding 
that the Turks should evacuate the province of Aderbijan: and Shah 
TAm Asp had sent another with what a Persian historian indignantly 
terms “ a sweet-scented letter of congratulation," upon his elevation 
to the throne. Before the result of the mission sent by NAdir could be 
known, TAmAsp had marched'to besiege ErivAn; had retreated from 
before that fortress; been defeated by a Turkish army; and had lost, 
in one month, all that the genius and valour of his general had gained 
during the preceding season. To render the effects of his weakness 
complete, the alarmed monarch had agreed to a peace, by which 
he abandoned the whole of the country beyond the Araxes to the 


* Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 144 . 
t Ahmed the Third. % Mahmood the Fifth. || Rezfi Kooli Khan. 
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Turks, and ceded fiver districts of the province of Kermanshah to ciiap.xvii. 
Ahmed, the reigning P4ch& of Bagdad, by wliQm this treaty was 
negotiated. The disgrace of this engagement was aggravated, by *«»«■«• pwvin- 
its containing no stipulation for the release of the Persians who 
had been made prisoners during the war. 

.The* moment that N&dir received accounts of the peace, it NWir take- 

iiilrniitu^i* of 

seems to have occurred to his mind, that it afforded an excellent ihe««nkntw 

• . , . ill i of the court. 

pretext, for the consummation ot those projects he had so long 
cherished: but, though bold and impatient, he was compelled to 
proceed with caution to the extinction of a race of kings to whom 
obedience had become a habit, and who were, at that moment, repre¬ 
sented by a prince, who, though weak and despicable, was endeared 
to many of his subjects by his misfortunes. His first step was to Tv c’s a pru- 

rlai union, in 

issuer proclamation, in which he inveighed with bitterness against diiiem- 

a treaty which bounded the great empire of Persia by the river L 

Araxes, and left many of the inhabitants of that kingdom prisoners 

in the hands of cruel enemies. “ Such a treaty,’' he said, “ is eon- IWp 

“ trary to the will of Heaven: and the angels, who guard the tomb 

“ of the holy Aly, call aloud for the deliverance of his followers from 

“ the bondage in which they are now .held by vile heretics*." 

There is no country, however abject its inhabitants may appear, 

■ 

where jLhe most daring and ambitious can venture to .usurp the 

supreme power without first obtaining a hold on public opinion: 

< 

and we cannot have a stronger proof of this fact, as applicable to 
Persia, than what we find in the conduct of N4dir upon this memo¬ 
rable occasion. Though that chief had revived the military spirit of 


* Meeraa Mehdy's History. Sir William Jones'* Works, Vol. V. page 154. 
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CHAP.xvir. his country, and roused a nation, sunk in sloth and luxury, to great 
and successful exertion; yet neither this success, the imbecility of 
Shah TAmfisp, nor a reliance upon his own tame aud strength, could 
induce him to take the last step of usurpation, until he had, by his 
arts, excited in the minds of his countrymen that complete con¬ 
tempt for the reigning sovereign, and that pride in his glory, which 
was likely to make his elevation appear more the accomplishment of 
thefir wishes than of his ambition. 

At the same time that Nfidir published the proclamation which has 
been mentioned, he addressed letters to all the military chiefs of the 
NUdiri letter country. In that to the Governor of Fars, which has been preserved*, 
lior of Fari. er he informs him of the great success he has had against the Affghans, 
find of the conquest of Herat. He then proceeds to state the asto¬ 
nishment and indignation with which he has learnt the particulars 
of the treaty concluded with Turkey. “ You will no doubt," he 
observes, “ be rejoiced to hear, that, as it was to be hoped from the 
“ goodness of God, this peace with the Turks is not likely to endure; 
“ and you may rest in expectation of my approach: for, by the 
“ blessing of the Most High, I will advance immediately, with an 
“ army elated with success, skilled in sieges, numerous as emmets, 
« valiant as lions, and combining with the vigour of youth the 
“ prudence of age. Let the cup-bearer” (he exclaims, quoting 
from a popular poet f) “ tell our enemy, the worshipper of fire, 
“ to cover his head with dust; tor the water that had departed, 
“ is returned into its channel." He concludes this letter by threat¬ 
ening, with excommunication and destruction, all Sheahs, or, in 


* MS. Collection of N&dir Shah’s Letters. 


t Hafiz. 
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other words, all Persians who are adverse to the renewal of hosti- cbap.kvxl 
lities. “ Those Sheahs,” he observes, “ who arc backward on this 
u great occasion, and are reconciled to this shameful peace, shall be 
“ expelled from the faithful sect, and for ever counted among its 
“ enemies. To slaughter them will be meritorious; to permit their 
“ existence, impious." 

The actions of N&dir corresponded with these declarations. He NAdir •««»■ 

deputations to 

sent an officer to Constantinople, the duties of whose mission to the Constantiuo- 


Emperor Mahmood were limited to this short message: “ Restore dad. 3 " 1 BaB 
“ the provinces* of Persia, or prepare for war.” A messenger 
was deputed to Ahmed, the Pacha of Bagdad, to apprise him, 

“ that the deliverer of Persia” was approaching. A peace had Concludes a 

>ii , peace with 

been concluded with the Russians, by which it was stipulated rumh. 
that they should abandon all the conquests they had made on the 
shores of the Caspian: and NAdir despatched two officers to that 
quarter to sec that there was no delay in the execution of this 
treaty. 

After adopting these measures, NAdir marched to Isfahan. lie Mnrclies to 

first upbraided Shah TAmAsp with his conduct in making peace with lelhAugust, 

the Turks, and then pretended to be reconciled to him: but the scene ■*' jj‘ JJJj' 

of his mock submission to this prince drew to a close. TAmAsp was 

invited .to the tents of his general to share in the joys .of a feast, 

• ' 

which terminated in his being seized,;and dethroned f. He was sent shah Tf,.nft sp 
to Khorassan. The Mahomedan author J who records these events, and^c.Tto 

Khonuinu. 


* Georgia was the principal province that was alienated by the treaty, and that 
part of Aderbijan which lies to the northward of lift A raxes, 
f The twenty-sixth of August. 

{ Meerza Mehd/s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 162. 
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chap. xvn. is careful in informing us, that the generosity‘of NAdir desired that 
TAmAsp, though a prisoner, should be accompanied by all his ladies, 
and enjoy every other comfort that could be deemed necessary to 
pleasurable existence. 

The time did not yet appear to NAdir to be ripe for his seizing 
the crown of Persia. The officers of his army, and some venal 
nobles of the court, earnestly requested, that he, who was alone 
wdrthy to wear the diadem, would place it upon his head: but 
he rejected their entreaties, from pretended respect for the blood 
The mmi «»f of the Suftavean kings. The son of TAmAsp, an infant* only 

SImli TAimi!>|i , 

is elevated to eight months old, was scaled upon the throne, and NAdir ac¬ 
tio? throne. . . . . 

cepted the name and power or regent of the empiref. 

Nadir itiareliM, AVhen the ceremonies necessary at this coronation were over, 
o/-Bagdad. tk NAdir marched with a large army to the attack of Bagdad- The 
governor of that city, Ahmed PAcliA, was not more distinguished 
for his talents as a soldier than a statesman ; and the Persian leader 
had made his preparations in the expectation of an obstinate 
defence: but neither the valour nor skill of Ahmed would have 
saved his city, had not the Turkish general, TopAI Osman, advanced, 
' at the head of an immense army to his relief. NAdir instantly 
Leaves«part resolved to hazard a battle. He left a small part|| of his army in 
ief!re Bag- l 1 ' 8 h nes > a . n( l hid the remainder to attack TopAI Osman, tyho was 


* This child is called Abbas the Third. He is included, by some historians, in the 
list of Persian kings. 

t Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 164. 

•i 

% Meerza Mehdy asserts, that this army amounted to one hundred thousand men. 

|| According to Meerza Mehdy, he left a body of twelve thousand men in the 
trenches before Bagdad. —Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 174. 
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encamped on the banks of the Tigris, near the village of S Am A rah, 
which is situated about sixty miles from Bagdad. The action 
that ensued was one of the most bloody ever fought between the 
Turks and Persians. It was at first favourable to the latter, whose 
cavalry put the enemy to flight: but the Turkish infantry advanced, 
and restored the battle. A corps of Arabs, from whom Nadir 

expected support, fell upon one of his flanks. His men, who had 

• 

been exposed all day to the intense rays of a summer sun, fainted 
with heat and thirst. He himself twice fell to the ground, in the 
midst of his enemies, from his horses being shot; and his standard- 
bearer, conceiving him slain, fled from the field. All these causes 
combined to give the victory to TopAl Osman; and, after a con¬ 
test of more than eight hours, the army of Nadir was completely 
defeated. The moment the news of this event reached Bagdad, 
the inhabitants of that city fell on the troops lefl to guard the 
trenches, who were also routed. The loss of the Persians in this 
battle was estimated by their enemies at sixty thousand men; and 
it probably amounted to more than one third of that number. 
The Turks suffered almost as severely: but their triumph was very 
complete; lor NAdir did not reasseifible the whole of his broken 
and dispersed army till lie reached the plains of Hamadan, a 
distance of more than two hundred miles from the field of action. 

There is no period in the life of NAdir at which he appears 
to more advantage than after this great misfortune. Instead of 
reproaching his soldiers with their defeat, he loaded them with 
praises and with favours. Their losses in money and horses were 
more than repaid, and they were encouraged by the exhortations 
as well as the actions of their politic commander, to desire nothing 


>7 

niAP.xvir. 

dad, ami en¬ 
counter:) To- 
|ifil Osman. 
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CHAP. XVII, 


A. D. 1753. 
A. II. 11 Hi. 
llr advauri's 

to Ij»n. 
dad with a 
large force. 


Uoutes a body 
of Turks. 


Tlir army of 
Tops'll <‘simiii 
join in the 
Dinllt, 


Topfil Osman 
i'. slain. 


so much as an opportunity of revenging themselves upon their 
enemies. This conduct increased his reputation and popularity to 
so great a degree, that recruits from every part of Persia hastened to 
join his standard; and in less than three months after this action, 
Nadir descended again into the plains of Bagdad, with an army 
more numerous than belbrc. 

Ilis brave antagonist, TopAl Osman, had jealous rivals at the 
Court of Constantinople; and these, alarmed at the great fame he 
had acquired, not only prevented, by their intrigues, his being rein¬ 
forced with men, but, by withholding the supplies of money that 

i 

were necessary to pay his troops, compelled him to separate his 
force, lie, nevertheless, made the greatest efforts to oppose this 
second invasion of NAdir. lie sent a corps of cavalry to arrest 
die progress of the Persians: but the latter, eager for revenge, 
made such a sudden and furious attack on this body, that they 
completely routed it. On hearing this intelligence, the Turkish 
general advanced with all the troops lie- had been able to draw 
together to its support; but his own army partook of the panic 
of their flying comrades. Tops'll Osman endeavoured in vain to 
rally them, lie was himself tso infirm, that he always rode in a 
litter. Ilis attendants, in the hope that he might escape, lifted 
him (when the flight became general,) upon a horse: but ljis rich 
dress attracted the eyes of a Persian soldier, who pierced him 
with his lance, and then separating his head from his body, carried 
it. to his commander. We are pleased to find that Nadir respected 
the remains of his former conqueror*. Ilis head and corpse were 


* Wc tinil a very interesting account of this celebrated Turkish general in Han- 
way. TopaJ Osman had been taken in his early life by a Spanish' privateer: he was 
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sent by an officer of* rank to’ the Turkish army, that they might ciiap.xvh. 

receive those honourable rites of sepulture, whipli in all nations arc 

considered due to a great and valiant soldier. 

After the death of Topftl Osman, and the defeat of his army, 

N&dir proceeded lo invest Bagdad*: but being alarmed at the 

account of a serious revolt in the Province of Farsf, he readily 

listened to the terms which the ruler of that city proposed, which Nadir con¬ 
cludes a li LM- 

were, that the governments of Turkey and Persia should repossess ty wiilt the 
the countries that belonged to them in the reign of Sultan Hussein, da j| ,HofI,ils 
before the Aflglian invasion. The rebellion which had compelled 
him to retire from the Turkish territories had hardly been suj>- Which th<’ 
pressed, before he learnt that the Emperor of Constantinople had ConMantiii')- 
refused to ratify the engagements made by the Pacha of Bagdad, lir". r '" MSln 


ransomed and restored to liis country by the generosity of a French officer, of the name 
of Vincent Arnaud, at Malta. The gratitude and kindness which he showed his deli¬ 
verer gives us the best impression of his private virtues. He was raised to the high 
but dangerous dignity of prime vizier in 1731, and his first act was to desire the 
French ambassador to write for his benefactor. “ Rid him make haste,” said Top&l . 
Osman, 44 for we viziers seldom last long.” He had, before he was promoted to 
this high station, repaid Arnaud tenfold for his ignsom; but he now loaded him with 
caresses and favours, and made a glory of presenting to the whole court the virtuous 
and generous man, to whom he owed his life and liberty. When Topal Osman was 
removed from the office of vizier, he publicly returned thanks to Heaved at his having 
been released with honour from such a burden. He was afterwards raised to tin; com¬ 
mand of the Turkish armies on the Persian frontier, and terminated his life as lias been 
described. 

* Meerza Mehdy's History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 190. 

t This rebellion was headed by Mahomed Kfxan, who was the chief of a tribe of 
Baloochees: after be was taken prisoner he hanged himself. 
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chap. xvii. and had sent a general, named AbdfillA*, at the head of a large 
force, with orders, either to conclude peace, or to continue the 
Nadir listen* war, as circumstances should render it expedient. NAdir hastened 
mnSTwi to occupy Armenia and Georgia, which were the principal of the 
'yuTmi. disputed provinces. He threw a bridge over the rapid Araxes; and 
A 111117 at once invested the cities of Teflis, Gunjah, and ErivAn,in the 
hope that the danger with which they were threatened, would lead 
iho Turkish general to hazard an action. Nor was he deceived. 

W • 

AbdftUA, encouraged by his superior numbers, left the entrench¬ 
ments f with which lie had covered his army, and attacked the 

A. d. 1735. Persians on'the plains of BAghAvund, near ErivAn. The Persian 
a. h. mo. . . 

Harangue* ids leader, when he saw him advancing, addressed his troops m the 

t,a0|,s ’ most animated language. “ Their enemies,” he said, “ outnum- 

“ bered them eight to one}; but that was only an ineitempnt to 

“ glorious exertion. He had dreamt on the past night,” he told 

them, “ that a furious animal had rushed into his tent, which, after 

“ a long struggle, lie had slaiu|(. With such an omen,” he exclaimed, 

“ success is certain to those who fight under the protection of 

“ his great arm, who raiseth the weak to glory, and caslcth down 

• “ the proudest oppressors.” Jf his troops were encouraged by this 

* I Ian way styles this officer AbdfillA Kouprouli, Pacha of Cairo.— Han way, 
Vol. II. page 330. 

f He had fortified a camp near the city of Kars (the Charsa of Ptolemy,) which is 
at present subject to Turkey, and has a population of about thirty thousand souls.— 
Kinnier’s Memoir of Persia, page 323. 

% Mccrza Mehdy gives an exaggerated account of the number of the Turks. They 
had, he asserts, sixty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand infantry. 

|| Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 216 . 
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speech, they were still more so by his example. After his skill had 
made the most able disposition of his army, he rushed upon the 
enemy at the head of his bravest men; and wherever he led, the 
Persians were irresistible. In one of these charges, AbdCtlla PAcliA, 
was slain by a soldier*, who brought his head to NAdir; and, as 
the bailie slill raged, he directed it to be fixed upon a spear, and to 
be displayed where it would be best seen by the enemy. The effect 
was as he anticipated. The Turks, perceiving their general was slain, 
fled in every direction, and left the plain covered with their dead. 
This victory was followed by the submission of the cities of Gunjah 
and Teflis; and those of Kars and ErivAn, with all the former 
possessions of the Persians in that quarter^, were soon afterwards 
ceded to him by the policy of the Ottoman Court; who, taught 
by misfortune, were glad to conclude a peace on the basis which 
had been before settled by the Pacha of Bagdad. 

The period was now arrived when NAdir thought he might lay 
aside the veil which he had hitherto used. An account was brought 
that the infantj. sovereign of Persia had died at Isfahan, and con¬ 
sequently that the throne was vacant. It has always been the 


ciiap. xvu. 
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# The name of this man was Roostum. — IVfeerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William 
Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 217. 

f During the three months between the victory of Baghavund and the conclusion of 
peace, Nadir was employed in the reduction of the Lcsghees, a savage tribe who dwell 
on the mountains that separate Georgia from the Caspian, and continually vex that 
province with their irruptions. 

% Many authors stale that the child died a natural death: but this is of little con¬ 
sequence. It cannot be supposed that Nadir coufd ever have hesitated one moment in 
removing so frail an obstacle, (if that had been necessary,) to clear the path of his 
ambition. 
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usage of the kings of Persia to observe the Nouroze, or vernal 

• 

equinox, as a great festival, and ou it all the chief officers, civil 
and military, of the government appear at court. Nfidir issued 
an order, that not only these, but every person of rank and con¬ 
sideration in the kingdom, should meet him, on the day of that 
festival, ou the plains of Chowal Mogfun *, where he ordered a 
number of temporary buildings to be erected, and made every 
preparation to receive them with splendour and magnificence^ We 
arc informed, that upwards of one hundred thousand persons at¬ 
tended this celebrated meeting: and if this includes the troops, 
the amount is probably not exaggerated. 

Nadir (his historian informs us,) assembled the principal nobles 
and officers on Lite morning of the festival, and addressed them 
in the following terms f. “ Shah T&m&sp and Shah Abbas .were 
“ your kings, and llie princes of their blood arc the heirs to 
“ the throne. Choose one of them for your sovereign, or some 
“ other person whom you know to be great and virtuous. It is 
“ enough for me that I have restored the throne to its glory, and 
“ delivered my country from the Attghans, the Turks, and the 

Russians.” He retired, that, their deliberations might seem more 

* “ The celebrated Chowal Mogfun, or Plain of Mogfun, extends from the ncigh- 
“ bourhood of Ardebil to the mouths of the Cyrus. It is reported to be sixty fursungs 
“ in length, and twenty in breadth; and its rich soil, and luxuriant pastures, seem to 
“ have rendered it the favourite encamping ground of most eastern conquerors. The 
“ victorious career of Pompey the Great was arrested by the venomous serpents with 
“ which it is thought to be infested. * Heraclius passed some time at Mogam.”— Kin- 
wi lilt’s Memoir of Persia, page 152. 

t Meerza Mchdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 235. 
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free, but was soon recalled to hear their unanimous request, that 
he, who had saved his country, and was alone,able to protect it, 
would accept the crown. He refused this offer, protesting solemnly 
that the idea of ascending the throne of Persia had never once 
entered his imagination*! The same scene was acted every day 
for .a month, till NAdir, appearing to be subdued by their earnest 
solicitations, agreed to comply with their wishes; but said, when 
he made this apparent concession, “ I must insist that, as’ I 
‘ sacrifice so much for Persia, the inhabitants of that nalion 
‘ shall, in consideration for one who has no object but their 
‘ tranquillity, abandon that belief which was introduced by Shah 
‘ Ismail, the founder of the Suffavean dynasty, and once more ac- 
4 knowledge the legitimate authority of the four first caliphs-f*. 
‘ Since the schism of Slieali has prevailed,” he added, “ this country 
‘ has been in continual distraction: let us all become Soonees, and 
‘ that will cease. Put as every national religion should have a head, 
4 let the holy Imaum Jaafl'cr, who is of the family of the prophet, and 
4 whom we all venerate, be the head of ours.” After the assembly:]; 
had consented to this change, and a royal mandate || had been issued 
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* Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 230. 
t Ahoubcker, Osman, Omar, and Aly. 

I 1 follow the historian of Niidir Meerza Melidy. 1 fanway and others inform us, 

that the chief priest rose, and advised Nadir to confine himself to temporal affairs, and 

■ 

not to interfere with matters of religion. The sudden death of this ra*h counsellor 
warned others into a speedy assent to all Nadir’s propositions.— IIanwav, Vol. II. 
page 341. Phaser's History of Nadir Slmk, page 11H. 

|| The following translation of the edict he isAicd on this occasion, is given by an 
English writer: — 

“ To all in high stations, the chief pontiff, the governors, ministers of the law, and 
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chap. xvii. to proclaim it, N&dir informed them, that he would communicate 
what had been done to the Emperor of Constantinople, and require 

“ learned men of the royal residence of Isfahan, being exalted through the king’s 
** favour, know ye, that while the abode of our ensigns (on whom victory attends) was 
" at Chowal Moguin, it was agreed at several meetings, thal from henceforth, accord- 
“ ing to ancient custom, (being fixed and established in the religion of Hauer fn -and 
“ J miller, as transmitted to us by our predecessors,) we do acknowledge the directing 
u caliphs (in all whom the high Clod is pleased) as the successors of the chief of mes- 
“ sengers; and whenever they present themselves, mention the names of each of the 
“ four with great respect. Moreover, iu some places of these kingdoms, at the time of 
“ Calling to prayers, and standing up at prayer, then mention those words, ‘ Aly, the 
“ friend of Cod,’ according to the usual method of the Shcahs, and contrary to those 
“ who arc orthodox. This is repugnant to religion, and contrary to the agreement and 
" covenant entered into. Hesides, it is evident to the world, that as the prince of the 
“ faithful, the lion of God, the victorious, is elect, praised, and acceptable to the Lord 
“ ol glory, his rank and interest at the court of unity will not be increased by vulgar 
11 testimony, nor the full moon of his power be diminished by omitting these words. 
“ The ill consequence of this form is, that both sects, who equally acknowledge the 
“ chief and prophet of both worlds, will, by this difference, be provoked to animosities, 
“ which are disagreeable both to the prophet and to the prince of the faithful. Where- 
“ fore, as soon as the purport of this high edict is known, let it be signified to all Mus- 
. “ selinen, high and low, great and small, the callers to prayer in the city, its dependen- 
“ cies, and the adjacent countries, that from this day henceforth, these words, as 
“ differing from the orthodox custom, be not mentioned. It is also usual .with the 
“ governors in. their assemblies, after Fattaha and Tokbir, to say,« May the king, from 
“ whom all our fortuue flows, live for ever.’ As a Tokbir for perpetuating a mortal 
“ man is vain, and of no effect, 1 expressly order, that every khan who is a master of a 
“ tabal ensign, say it in this manner: ‘ Thanks to the true king for all benefits.’ 
“ Fnnn henceforward all persons must observe these settled regulations, and written 
“ orders: for whosoever deviates therefrom, will incur the displeasure of the king of 
“ kings. Written in the month of Suffer, 114<J.”— Fraser’s History ofSudir Shah, 
puge 123. 
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lhat monarch to give full effect to this advance to general concord chap.xvii. 
among Mahomedans: and lie would also insist, that, as there were 
now four orthodox sects* among Soonees, the Persians, under the 
name of the sect of Jaafler, should be admitted as the fifth, and 
that another column should be added to the fourf which already 
decorated the temple at Mecca, in honour of this new branch of the 
true religion. 

Various conjectures have been made respecting those motives Motivesnhid. 
which induced N&dir to propose to the inhabitants of Persia to to make tin* 
abandon the tenets of their belief as Shealis. He had professed 
himself a warm admirer of the doctrines of this sect, and had 
used every effort in his power to kindle that very belief which 
lie now desired to suppress. But the conqueror was always con¬ 
sisted in liis object: he worshipped with a sincere heart at no 
shrine but that of ambition. While lie pretended to be the slave 
of a king of the Sulfavean race, and desired only to expel the AtF- 
ghans and Turks from Persia, he tried to obtain strength by exciting 
all the rancorous feeling of an opposite sect in the minds of his 
countrymen. But when success extended his views; when lie 
resolved on the extinction of the descendants of Shah Ismail; and 
began, in his waking visions, to contemplate, as parts of his future 
empire, the mountains of Candahar, the plains of India, and the fine 

provinces of Asia Minor, he naturally sought the abolition of a sect, 

■ 

which, in its very institution, revived the memory of a family he had 
destroyed, and which appeared, from the hatred with which its 

* The sects of Haneefa, Shaffei, Malik, add Ilanbul; each of which have au 
oratory at the temple of Mecca. 

t Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 238. 

■ 
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* 

followers were regarded by the nations he proposed to subdue, likely 
to interpose a considerable obstacle to the progress of his imperial 
power. 

The historian of NAdir is careful in informing us, that the crown 

of Persia was placed upon the head of the conqueror exactly at 

twenty minutes past eight on the morning of the twenty-sixth, of 

February*. The moment, no doubt, had been fixed by the most 

skilful astrologers. The ceremony was performed in a splendid 

hall erected for the occasion; and N&dir was seated on a throne 

coyered with precious jewels. Various coins were immediately 
* 

struck in his name, on which was the following inscription f: 
“ The impression stamped on this gold proclaims to the world 
“ the sovereignty of NAdir, native of the land of Persia, and the 
“ monarch who subdues the earth.” On the reverse was a short 
Arabic sentence, which signified, “ That which has happened is 
“ the best." But even the flatterer^ who records these particulars 
confesses, that there were malicious wits who made free with the 
latter sentence, and, by the alteration of the position of one letter, 
made it signify, “ That which has happened is not the best.” 

N&dir Shah, soon after his elevation to the throne, marched to 
Isfahan; but the short time he spent in that capital was solely 

■ 

* Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 23<J. 
f Some of these coins are in the Bodleian Library. The Persian stanza is, 

SiccA bur zer kurd, nfun e Sultanett dir Jeh&n, 

N&der e Ir&n zumeen ou Khoosroo Geettee Si tin. 

The Arabic sentence on the reverse'was Al KheirjimA mku: when changed by the 
wits, il was La Kheirjima utika. The letters of the Arabic sentence on Nadir’s seal 
form, as numerals, 1149, the date of the Hrjirah on which he ascended the throne. 

a 

% Mcerza Mehdy. 
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devoted to military preparations: he had resolved on the entire 
extinction of the Affghans as a separate power, and that could not 
be effected without the reduction of the City and Province of Can- 
daliar, which was then in possession of a prince called Hussein Khan, 
the brother of the celebrated Mahmood: but before he proceeded 
uppn this expedition, he adopted every measure that could secure 
the internal tranquillity of Persia* during his absence. The peace of 
the country round Isfahan had been much disturbed by the depre¬ 
dations of a numerous and barbarous tribe, called Bukhtee&rees, 
who inhabit the mountains that stretch from near this capital to the 
vicinity of Shuster. The subjugation of these plunderers had ever 
been deemed impossible. Their lolly and rugged mountains abound 
with rocks and caverns, which in limes of danger serve them ajs 
fastnesses and dens. But N&dir showed that this fancied security, 
which had protected them for ages, was a mere delusion. He led 
his veteran soldiers to the tops of their highest mountains; parties 
of light troops hunted them from the cliffs and glens in which they 
were concealed; and in the space of one month the tribe was com¬ 
pletely subdued. Their chieff was taken prisoner, and put to death: 
but the policy of N&dir treated those of his followers who escaped the 
first fury of his troops with lenity and favour: he assigned them 
better,.but more accessible, lands than what they before possessed : 
he also look a number of them into his army; and this corps, by 
its extraordinary bravery at the siege of Candahar, confirmed the 
wisdom of his generous conduct. 
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* The Island of Bahrein was taken this year from the Arabs, by Mahomed Tucker 
Khan, the Governor of Pars. + The name of this chief was Aly Moon'd. 
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Which lie 
blocliult's. 


chap. xvn. N&dir marched with an army of eighty thousand men through 
Khorassan and Seistan to Candahar. He met with no resistance 

Mitrrlii'S to • 

Cnixinir.tr. 0 f any consequence before he reached that city; but he found its 

a. ii. ti 5 o. defences were loo formidable to give him hopes of its early sur¬ 
render. ilis first resolution was to subdue it by blockade; and he 
not only made permanent cantonments for his army in its vicinity, 
And traces but ordered the lines of a new city to be traced out, which he called 
its tirimtv for NcitlirfibAd, or “ the abode of Nadir*.” He also built towers all round 

«l new oil v ■ 

niiirh is railed Candahar, and so connected them with small batteries, that it became 
Nadinibsid. i in p 0SSl | 3 ] c f or the besieged to maintain any intercourse with the sur¬ 
rounding countryf. Observing, however, that the Atfghans were not 
intimidated by the indications which his conduct gave of his deter¬ 
mined resolution to conquer them, and that they had still abundance 
of provisions, he was compelled, after a year had been wasted in the 
blockade, to commence a more active course of operations. The 
City of Candahar stood on the face of a hill, and was defended by a 
a. ii. 1151. wall, and by a number of small towers. The Persians made them¬ 
selves masters of some of the most commanding eminences, to which 
they conveyed, with incredible labour, both cannon and mortars. 

‘Aided by the lire of these, ikey successively assailed the different 
towers. At some they were repulsed with great loss; at others they 
succeeded; -but the bravery of the corps of Bukhtecftrccs, who have 
been before mentioned, was successful in carrying a principal tower, 


Commences 
more nctive 
operation*.. 


* Alter Candahar was taken, almost all the inhabitants removed to this new city, 

which, alter the dealt) of its founder, received the name of Candahar. The modern 

■ 

Candahar is close to the site of the old city. 

t Meerza Mchdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page £68. 
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which enabled them to enter the citadel, and placed the whole town ciiap.xvit. 
at their mercy. The governor, however, with the principal part V '^ vx “ / 
of the garrison, still held out in a detached fort; but, seeing that 
resistance was vain, he offered to capitulate: and Nddir readily gave Candahar cs- 
him a promise of forgiveness and protection. It appears at this pituI “ tei ' 
period to have been the policy of the conqueror to conciliate the 
Affghans. He had, in a very great degree, disarmed the prejudices 
of that nation, by the proclamation which he issued on ascending 
the throne against the tenets of the Sheahs; and he now sought, not 
merely to soften their resentment, but to attach them to his person 
and government by favours. lie completely succeeded: some of 
the tribes of that nation continued, during his life, to rank among Lhe 
bravest soldiers of his army, and formed a powerful check upon the 
discoulent and turbulence of his own countrymen. 

While Nadir was employed in besieging Candahar, his gene- His generals 

rals had been successful in reducing the strong holds in its vici- Iirolg u.u 

nity: and his eldest son, Uezd Kooli, had, during this short period, 

obtained a fame, which seemed to promise that his name would one ,i,,lwr ‘ 

day equal that of his lather. The Atighan prince of Candahar had 

expected aid from the chief of Bulkh,. against whom Nadir detached 

his son, with- a chosen body of twelve thousand horse. The prince Defeats the 

not only defeated this ruler, and took his capital, but passed the 

Oxus, and did not hesitate to give battle to the monarch of the ()x " s ‘ 

■ 

Ushegs, who had advanced from Bokhnrah with an army far out¬ 
numbering the Persians*. The rash valour of Uezd Kooli was Cains a v.c- 
crowned with a signal victory: and the career of the young hero k 

* Meeraa Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 26G. 
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Nfttlir recalls 
liim. 


His n)UtlvL'9 
li»r doing so. 


chap. xvii. was only arrested by a mandate from his father, who desired him 
to recross the Oxus. N&dir at the same time addressed letters to 
the King of the Usbegs, and to the other chiefs of that part of 
Tartary, informing them, that he had sent orders to his son to retreat 
within the limits of the Persian empire, and not to disturb countries 
which were the inheritance of the race of Chenghiz Khan,’ and. of 
high Turkoman families. 

This conduct, which was evidently the result of that policy, which 
affects moderation, that it may better accomplish its ambitious pur¬ 
poses, has been ascribed by some to a jealousy which they conceive 
NAdir, even at this early period, entertained of the rising reputation 
of his son: hut those who impute it to this cause, forget that Rcz& 
Kooli, when he returned, was not only received with extraordinary 
favour and affection, but soon afterwards was intrusted with all the 
power of a sovereign, aud left to govern Persia, while his father 
proceeded with his vast designs of subjugating to his authority the 
distant regions of India. 

Result of Nft- When NAdir Shah marched against the Affghans, he had sent an 

(lir'smishioiita . 

the Emperor ambassador to Dehli, requesting the monarch of India would give 

* 151 ‘orders to the governors of his northern provinces not to permit the 
enemies of Persia to find a refuge from an avenging sword, in the 
territories of an ally*. No satisfactory answer had been received to 
this mission: and, while the Affghans were allowed to take shelter 
within the limits of the Indian empire, obstacles were thrown in the 
way of the return of the Persian envoy. NAdir, incensed at these 
proceedings, pursued the fugitives to Cabul, and not only made himself 


Meerzu Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 278. 
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master of that city, but of all the country in its vicinity*. After chawxvii. 
this conquest, he addressed another letter to the Emperor of India, 

1 . Takes Cnbul, 

in which he reproached him, in the bitterest terms, tor his past con- «» ( i «h tj* 

country in its 

duct; but still professed a desire of maintaining the relations of vicinity, 
friendship. The bearer of this letter was slain by an Aftghan ™lthTi*ttcr 
chieff i and N&dir, perhaps, did not regrcl an event, which ‘“ r l ^ D ^ e ' 
added to the pretexts that before existed to justify him to the The bearer of 

the letter slain 

world,' in undertaking the most splendid of ail his enterprises*— by an Affglian 
the invasion of India. 

Before the events which attended this memorable expedition Condition of 

India at the 

arc narrated, it may be useful to make some observations on period of its 
the actual condition of that great empire, which was threatened 
with destruction. India had been frequently overrun by the 
hardy warriors of the north. Since the invasion of Mahmood 
of Ghizni, Hindoo princes had ceased to reign; and it had con¬ 
tinued subject to different dynasties of Mahomcdan monarchs, who, 
in their turns, were overthrown by powerful conquerors. The de¬ 
structive sword of Timour had desolated those fields which, after 
a series of extraordinary revolutions, were destined to flourish under 
his descendants; and the scenes of hjs bloodiest and most inhuman 
massacres, by a strange vicissitude of fortune, became those in which 
his name, as the renowned ancestor of a long race of emperors, 

4 

was most venerated. 


.* -Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 282. 
f The name of the chief by whom the Persian envoy was slain, was W&led Abbas : 
he was Governor of Jellalabad.—Mccrza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jonks’s 
Works, Vol. V. page 284. 
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His descendant, Baber, had been driven, from liis own inherit¬ 
ance*' on the banks of the Jaxartes by the superior numbers of the 
Usbegs; but, supported by the attachment of his followers, and 
his own great qualities, he first established himself in the country 
of Cabul, and then made himself master of the throne of Dchli, 
which attained its greatest splendour under his grandson, the 
celebrated Ackbar. We may date the commencement of its 
decline from the death of that truly great sovereign: but the 
appearance, if not the reality, of its former glory was revived 
by the art, the wisdom, and the valour, of Aurungzcbef, who 
was the last prince of the race of Titnour that ever enjoyed real 
power: for, besides that common cause of dissolution in all such 
empires, the turbulence and rebellion of those families of high nobles 
who, from the constitution of its government, were intrusted with 
great military power, and the charge of distant provinces, a race 
of Hindoos had arisen in the southern parts of India, who threat¬ 
ened, by their bold and incessant depredations, to retaliate upon 
their Mahomcdan conquerors all the evils which those had inflicted 
upon their ancestors. 

The Marhattas, among whom are found the four classes of 
Hindoos, derive their name from the ancient appellation of that 
region J of. India of which they arc natives. They are, to speak 
in the language of modern geography, inhabitants of the Deckan. 
They first became formidable in the reign of Shah Jehan: and, 
during thirty years that Aurungzebc passed in the southern pro- 

* The province of Fergliannh. + The great-grandson of Ackbar. J Maharashtra. 
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viaces of his empire, his chief occupation was to subdue the Mar- ciiap.xvh. 
hattas; but this he found impossible, for they, never awaited his 
attack. The country was laid waste, and his troops continually 
harassed by men, who, from the lightness of their frames, were 
no burden to their horses; and who, from habits of hardihood and 
abstemiousness, required little either for shelter or support. It 
seemed in vain to war with a foe who was intangible, and whose 
glory lay in the rapidity of his retreat; for the Marhatta soldier, 
though brave, boasts more of his power to elude, than to attack his 
enemy. 

AVhen the empire of India fell to pieces at the death of Aurung- 
zebe, and Mahomedan princes and nobles were all ranged against 
each other, the Marhattas, by continuing united, made a rapid and 
surprising progress. Besides the great possessions which they actually 
occupied, they had compelled not only the paramount sovereign 
of India, but almost every ruler of a province, to pay them a con¬ 
siderable part of their annual collections*, that their habitations 
and fields might remain in safety. At the period when N&dir 
threatened invasion, the City of Dehli itself was subject to this 
disgraceful tribute^. * 

Mahomed Shah, the ruling emperor, was a weak and dissolute 
prince.* Cotemporary authors have told us, “ that he. was never 
“ without a mistress in his arms, and a glass in his hand|:" a and, 
hating occupation, he intrusted others with the entire management 
of his empire. His principal vizier was Khan Douran Khan; who, 


* This was levied under various names of Clioute, Desmookee, &c. 
+ Sier Mul&khcrccn. X Nadir N&mah. 
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CIIAP. XVII. 


Alaliomcd 
Shall collects 
nn army, ami 
proceed* to 
Karnnl. 

A. D. 1738. 
A. II. 1151. 

NAHii’s rapid 
and success¬ 
ful progress. 
A. 0.1738. 
A. II. 1151. 


though fond of power, was also devoted to pleasure. The chief 
rival of this minister was Nizam-ul-mulk, the Subadar, or Viceroy 
of the Deckan, who had been called to court with no friendly view, 
and to whose experience and wisdom his monarch had not resort 
till the danger became imminent and alarming. This nobleman 
has been accused of having invited the Persian monarch to invade 
India. There is, however, no proof of this fact; nor can we assign 
any reasonable motive for such traitorous conduct in one of the first 
and most powerful omrahs of the empire: but imputed treachery 
is ever the shield with which incompetence and cowardice seek to 
defend themselves. The real truth was, that the distracted and des¬ 
picable Court of Dehli, sensible of their own weakness, tried to per¬ 
suade themselves that NAdir would not advance. They had formed 
an exaggerated opinion of the strength of Catidahar, and the valour 
of its defenders; and when they learnt its fall, they expected the 
Persian monarch would return to his own dominions. Even when 
they heard he was at Cabul, they still thought some event might 
compel him to retire; and this stupid infatuation was hardly dis¬ 
pelled by hearing that he had crossed the Indus. Housed, however, 
at last to a sense of the great danger with which the empire was 
threatened, Mahomed Shah, attended by his court, and all the 
troops he could collect, marched to the plain of Kama], a village 
situated on the right bank of the Jumna river, about a degree to the 
northward of Dehli, where he surrounded his camp with entrench¬ 
ments, on which were mounted a useless train of heavy artillery. 

The progress of NAdir from Cabul to India was rapid and 
successful: almost all the governors of the principal provinces 
through which he passed, anticipated the fate of* the empire by 
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their submission: but the conqueror has, in a letter to his son, Rez& ciiap.xvii. 
Kooli, given us the most authentic account we could desire to 
possess, of events from the day on which he left Lahore, till that 
on which he resolved to restore the vanquished Mahomed Shah 
to the throne of his ancestors. After informing that prince of an Letter tc>hi» 
advantage which his troops had gained over an advanced parly of Kooli. ' 
his enemies, and describing an ineffectual attempt he had made 
to prevent the junction of an army under Saadut Khan with 
Mahomed Shah, he states, that the Indian monarch considered 
himself so strong from this reinforcement, that he left his entrench¬ 
ments, and drew up his troops in order of battle. The result will be 
best told in Nadir’s own words. 

“ We,” he observes, “ whose wishes were for such a day, after Domptiun oi' 
“ appointing guards for our camp, and invoking the support of an 
“ all-powerful Creator, mounted, and advanced to the charge. For ^ 17;!!) 

“ two complete hours the action raged with violence, and a heavy fire A- IL 
“ from cannon and musquetry was kept up. After that, by the aid 
“ of the Almighty, our lion-hunting heroes broke the enemy's line, 

“ and chased them from the field of battle, dispersing them in every 
“ direction*. This battle lasted two hours; and for two hours and 
“ a half more were our conquering soldiers engaged in pursuit. 

“ When one hour of the day remained, the field was entirely cleared 
“ of the enemy; and as the entrenchments of their camp were strong, 

“ and the fortifications formidable, wc would not permit our army to 
“ assault it. 

* He here enumerates the principal chiefs of the Indian arm}' that were killed, 
severely wounded, or taken prisoners: among the former was Khan Douran, the prime 
minister; and among the latter, Saadut Khan, the general. 
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“ Aii immense treasure, a number of elephants, part of the 
“ artillery of the emperor, and rich spoils of every description, were 
“ the reward of our victory. Upwards of twenty thousand of the 
“ enemy were slain on the field of battle, and a much greater number 
“ were made prisoners. Immediately alter the action was over, wc 
11 surrounded the emperor’s army, and took measures to prevent all 
“ communication with the adjacent country; preparing at the same 
“ time our cannon and mortars to level with the ground the fortifica- 
“ tions which had been erected. 

“ As the utmost confusion reigned in the imperial camp, and all 
■ 

“ discipline was abandoned, the emperor, compelled by irresistible 
“ necessity, after the lapse of one day, sent Nizam-ul-mulk, on 
** Thursday, the seventeenth Zilkadeh*, to our royal camp; aud the 
“ day following, Mahomed Shah himself attended by his nobles, 
“ came to our heaven-like presence, in an afflicted state. 

“ When the emperor was approaching, as we are ourselves of a 
“ Turkoman family, and Mahomed Shah is a Turkoman, and the 
“ lineal descendant of the noble House of Gurgan f, wc sent our 
“ dear son, Nasser Aly Khan, beyond the bounds of our camp to 
“ meet him. The emperor entered our tents, and wc delivered over 
“ to him the signet of our empire J. He remained that day a guest 
“ in our royal tent. Considering our affinity as Turkomans, and also 
“ reflecting on the honours that befitted the majesty of a king of 
“ kings; wc bestowed such upon the emperor, and ordered his 

* Corresponding with the nineteenth of February, 
f This is the common appellation of the House of Timour. 
f This mode of reception was as distinguished as if the Emperor of Dchli had 
visited M&dirjn peace. It was, in fact, treating him as a superior. 
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“ royal pavilions, his family, and his nobles, to be preserved; and ciiap.xvii. 
“ we have established him in a manner equal to Jiis great dignity. 

“ At this time, the emperor, with his family, and all the lords of 
“ Hindostan, who marched from camp, are arrived at Dehli: and on 
“ Thursday, the twenty-ninth of Zilkadeh*, wc moved our glorious 
“ standard toward that capital. 

“ It is our royal intention, from the consideration of the high 
“ birth of Mahomed Shah, of his descent from the House of Gurgan, 

“ and of his affinity to us as a Turkoman, to fix him on the throne 
“ of the empire, and to place the crown of royalty upon his head. 

“ Praise be to God, glory to the Most High, who has granted us the 
“ power to perform such an action! For this great grace which we 
“ have received from the Almighty, wc must ever remain grateful. . 

“ -God has made the seven great seas like unto the vapour of the 
“ desert, beneath our glorious and conquering footsteps, and those of 
“ our faithful and victoiious heroes. He has made, in our royal 
“ mind, the thrones of kings, and the deep ocean of earthly glory, 

“ more despicable than the light bubble that floats upon the surface 
“ of the wave; and no doubt his extraordinary mercy, which he has 
“ now shown, will be evident to all mankind 

The facts stated in this letter arc not contradicted either by 
Persian, or Indian historians: though the latter find reasons for the 
great defeat their countrymen suffered at Kama], in the rashness of 
some of their leaders, and the caution of others: and they state, thaL 
even after the victory the conqueror would have; returned to Persia 

* Corresponding widi the third of March. 

t A full translation of this remarkable letter will be found in the tenth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches. 
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chap.xvii. on receiving Iwo millions sterling, if the disappointed ambition of an 
Indian omrah* h^d not urged him to advance to Dchli. But it 
is not necessary to seek for causes for the overthrow of an army, who 
were so panic-struck that they fled at the first charge, and nearly 
twenty thousand of whom were slain with hardly any loss to their 
cnemicsf: and our knowledge of the character of Nftdir Shah forbids 
our granting any belief to a tale, which would make it appear, that 
the ultimate advantages to be obtained from this great enterprise, and 
the unparalleled success with which it had been attended, depended 
less upon his genius, than upon the petty jealousies and intrigues of 
the captive ministers of the vanquished Mahomed Shah, 
pretext* and The causes which led Ntklir to invade India have been already 

motives which 

led to the in- statednor were they groundless. The Court of Delili had certainly 
r ° n not observed the established ties of friendship. It had given shelter 
to the Aftghans who fled from the sword of the conqueror; and this 
protection was likely to enable them to make another effort to regain 
their lost possessions, and consequently to reinvolve Persia in war. 
'Fhe ambassadors of N&dir, who had been sent to make remon¬ 
strances on this subject, had not only been refused an answer, but 
were prevented from returning, in defiance of the reiterated and im¬ 
patient applications of that monarch. This proceeding, we are told, 

■ ■. • 

* Saadut Khan, who had been taken prisoner, negotiated this agreement. He 

expected, as a reward, to be made prime minister; and when he heard that office 
was given to Nizam-ul-mulk, he advised Nadir Shah to advance, and obtain better 
terms. — Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deckan t Vol. II. page 204. 

f Nhdir is said only to have lost "five hundred men: this probably is below the 
number. Fraser, in his life of this conqueror, states the loss of the Persians at two 
thousand five hundred killed : but this appears, from all other accounts, to be exagge¬ 
rated. 
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originated more in irresolution and indecision, than from a spirit of ciiap.xvii. 
hostility: but it undoubtedly furnished a fair and justifiable pretext 
for N&dir’s advance. Regarding the other motives which induced 
him to undertake this enterprise, we can conjecture none but an insa¬ 
tiable desire of plunder, a wish to exercise that military spirit he had 
kindled in the Persians, or the ambitious view of annexing the vast 
dominions of the Sovereign of Dehli to the Crown of Persia. But 
if he ever cherished this latter project, he must have been led, by a 
near view of the condition of the empire of India, to reject it as 
wholly impracticable. Wc arc, however, compelled to respect the 
greatness of that mind, which could resolve, at the very moment of 
its achievement, upon the entire abandonment of so great a con¬ 
quest: for he did not even try to establish a personal interest at the 
Court.of Dehli, except through the operation of those sentiments, 
which his generous conduct in replacing him upon his throne might 
make upon the mind of Mahomed Shah *. 

* Nfidir, it is true, did not wholly abstain from adding to his possessions; but the 
provinces he reclaimed had before belonged to Persia. In a treaty concluded with 
Mahomed Shah, that monarch ceded the countries beyond the Indus, which was made 
the boundary between the two empires. The following translation of the document by 
which M.ahomed Shah made this cession, has been preserved by a cotemporary writer. 

It is an extraordinary paper, and was no doubt dictated by the conquerqr. 

“ Formerly, the ministers of his high majesty (who is exalted like Saturn, fierce as 
" Mars, impetuous as the god of war, king of the kiugs of the earth, prince of the 
" pfinces of the age, the shadow of God and refuge of Islam, in pomp like Alexander, 

“ the heavens his court, the sultan who is merciful, and the emperor who is august, 

“ Nadir Shah, may God perpetuate his reign,) had sent ambassadors to this court, to 
“ treat of certain affairs, which I intended to comply with: afterwards Mahomed Khan 
" Turkoman arrived from Candahar, to remind me thereof; but my ministers and agents 
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ciiap.xvu. Nddir claimt'd, as a prize which lie had won, the wealth of the 
NAdirseizps em pcror, and a great proportion of that of his richest nobles and 
the royal trea- su bj ec t Si The whole of the jewels that had been collected by a 

11 having delayed the ambassadors, and postponed an answer to bis majesty’s letter, 
“ raised such a misunderstanding between us, that his successful army, having conic to 
“ the confines of Hindustan, both parties encountered in the fields of Karnal; where, 
M after a royal battle was fought, as Providence would have it, victory, to appearance, 
“ rose from the east of his uudcclining fortune. As his high majesty, who is niighty as 
11 Jemshecd, and the greatest of the Turkomans, is the source of goodness and prowess, 
“ relying on his honour, and trusting to his support, I had the satisfaction of an intcr- 
“ view, and enjoyed the pleasure of being entertained in his paradise-like company. 
“ After which, we came together to Shahjehanabad, where I brought forth to his view', 
and with the proper ceremony presented to him, all the treasure, jewels, and precious 
“ effects of the Ifiudostan emperor. His majesty, in compliance with my request, 
“ accepted of sonic: and out of the greatness of his soul, and abundant humauity, in 
“ regard to the illustrious family of Gurgan, and the honour of the original tree of 
“ Turkan, was graciously pleased to restore to me the crown and gem of Hindustan. 

" In consideration of this favour, which no father shows to a son, nor no brother to 
“ a brother, I make over to him all the countries to the west of the River Attack, the 
« water of Scind, and Nala Sunkra, which is a branch of the water of Scind : that is to 
“ say, Paishawur with its territories, the principality ofCabul, Ghuznavi, the mountain- 
• “ ous residences of the Affghans, the Hazarijat and the passes, with the Castle of 
lluckar, Sunkar, and Kliodhfulful: the rest of the territories, passes, and abodes of the 
u Chokias, flaloocheos, 8tc., with the Province of Tatta, the Castle of Ram,, and the 
« Village of Terbin, the towns of Chun, Sumawali, and Ketra, &c., places dependent 
« on Tatta: all their fields, villages, castles, towns, and ports, from the first rise of the 
“ River Attack, with all the passes and habitations which the abovesaid water and its 
“ several branches comprehend and surround, as far as Nala Sunkra, where it empties 
« itself into the sea. In short, all places westward of the River Attack, and those parts, 
« and westward of the River Scind, and Nala Sunkra, I have annexed to the do- 
« minions of that powerful sovereign; and, from henceforth, his agents and servants 
“ may enter upon and set about the management and the securing of the abovesaid 
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long race of sovereigns, and all the contents of the imperial trear 
sury, were made over by Mahomed Shah to the conqueror. The 
principal nobles, imitating the example of their monarch, gave up 
all the money and valuables which they possessed. After these 
voluntary gifts (as they were termed,) had been received, arrears 
of revenue were demanded from distant provinces*, and heavy 
impositions were laid upon the richest of the inhabitants of Dchli. 
The great misery caused by these impositions was considerably 
augmented, by the corrupt and base character of the Indian agents 
employed, who actually farmed the right of extortion of the different 
quarters of the city, to wretches who made immense fortunes by the 
inhuman speculation'}'; aud who collected, for every ten thousand 
rupees they paid into Nadir’s treasury, forty and fifty thousand 


CHAP. XVII. 


Arrears of 
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“ territories, taking the government and command of those several places, tribes, and 
“ inhabitants into their own hands; my officers, servants, &.c., evacuating the abovc- 
“ said places, as being severed from my dominions, and renouncing ail right they have 
“ or might formerly have had to command, control, or collect any revenues there: 
“ the castle and town of Lohry Bunder, with all the countries to the east of the River 
“ Atlock, water of Scind, and Mala Sunkra, shall, as formerly, belong to the empire of 
“ Hindustan Dated at Shahjehanabad, the fourth of Mohurrum, 1132.” — Fraser’s 
History of N&dir Shah, page 223. * 

* We are informed by a respectable author, that “ a very short time after 
“ Serferaz Khan had taken possession of the government (of Bengal), aud before 
“ he was confirmed in it, a messenger, sent by the vizier, Kuinmer-addcen Khan, 
“ announced the arrival of Nfidir Shah at Dehli, and demanded the revenue^ of the 
“ three last years. Serferaz Khan, by the udvice of Ilajee Ahmed, and the other 
“ two counsellors, not only paid the money, but actually ordered coin to be struck, 
" aud the Kliontbeh to be read from the pulpits, in the njime of N&dir Shah.— 
St swart’s History of Bengal, page 434. 

t Scott’s Translation of the History of the Dcckan, Vol. 11 . page 211. 
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from the unhappy inhabitants, numbers of whom perished under 
blows that were indicted to make them reveal their wealth; while 

f 

others, among whom were several Hindoos of high rank, became 
their own executioners, rather than bear the insults to which they 
were exposed, or survive the loss of that property which they valued 
more than their existence*. 

The approach of Nfidir Shah to Dehli had filled the inhabitants 
of that city with dread; but the strict discipline which his .troops 
observed on their first arrival, restored confidence to all. This, 
however, was but of short duration. The monarch himself had 
occupied a palace in the city, and had sent some troops to different 
quarters of it to maintain tranquillity, and to protect the inhabitants 
from insult or injury f. The conqueror entered the capital on the 
eighth of March, and on that and the two succeeding days all was 
quiet; but on the night of the tenth it was reported that Nadir was 
dead. This report, which was first circulated by some designing 
persons, instantly spread, and a thoughtless mob made a furious 
assault upon the Persians, who were scattered about the town as 
safeguards. These, who were divided in small parlies, and quite 
•unsuspicious of attack, were .almost all murdered: and we must 
cease to cherish any general sentiments of pity for the depraved 
nobles of .Dehli, when assured, by concurring authorities, that 

* Among the higher classes of Hindoos, suicide to prevent disgrace is very 
common. There is no race in the world who, from their frugal habits, have.so 
little apparent use for money, and who are so devotedly fond of it. 

•t 

t Orders were issued by Nfulir, that if any of his troops should insult an Indian, 
the nose ‘and cars of the offender should instantly be cut off.— Fraser’s Life of Nudir 
Shah, page 17!). 
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most of those, at whose palaces troops were stationed for their 
protection, gave them up without effort to the fury of the populace, 
and even in some instances assisted in their destruction *. 

Nfulir, when he first heard of this tumult, sent several persons 
to explain to the populace their delusion and their danger: but 
his- messengers were slain. lie remained with all the Persians 
he could assemble in the palace which he occupied till the day 
dawned, when he mounted his horse, and rode forth to endea¬ 
vour, by his presence, to quell the tumultf. But his moderation 
only inflamed the insolence and fury of those whom (even Indian 
historians inform us,) it was his desire to spared: and he at last 
gave his troops, who had arrived from their encampment near 
the city, orders for a general massacfc. He was too well obeyed*: 
the populace, the moment the Persians began to act, lost all their 
courage; and, from sunrise till twelve o'clock, Dehli presented a 
scene of shocking carnage, the horrors of which were increased by 
the flames that now spread to almost every quarter of that capital. 

Nfulir, after lie had issued the fatal orders, went into the small 
mosque -of ltosheen-u-dowlah, which stands near the centre of the 
city, and remained there in a deep anil silent gloom that none dared 
to disturb. At last the unhappy Mahomed Shah, attended by two 
of his ministers, rushed into his presence, exclaiming,Spare my 
“ people!” Nadir replied: “ The Emperor of India must.ncvcr 


CHAP. XVII. 


Nfulir in vain 
endeavours to 
undeceive the 
populuce. 


Orders a I'une- 
rid niiiSMiiTC. 
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tercession of 
the Emperor 
of India. 


* Scott's Translation of the History of the Deckan, Vol. 11. page ‘207. + Ibid. 

J All authors agree in this fact. Fraser, who was n cotemporary, and writes from 
a journal kept on the seenc, says, that a shot was fired at Rftdir himself, which missed 
him, but killed one of his principal officers, and that he then gave loose to his indig¬ 
nation. 
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ciiAP.xviT. “ ask in vain:” and he instantly commanded that the massacre 
should cease* * * § . The prompt obedience which was given to this 
command, is remarked, by all his historians, as the strongest proof 
of the strict discipline which he had introduced into his army. 

Number of The number of persons slain on this occasion has been differ- 

I he slain. . ' 

cntly estimated, and, from the nature of the scene, it could .not 
be correctly ascertained. An aulhorf, who has been often referred 
to/conjectures that about one hundred and twenty thousand perished; 
while another European writer^ nearly doubles this amount. But 
an Indian historian || of respectability reduces this exaggerated esli- 
male to the moderate calculation of eight thousand persons: and 
there is every reason to conclude that his statement is nearer the 
truth than any of those which have been mentioned. Two nobles, who 
were supposed to have caused the riot, fled, with conscious guilt, to 
a small fortress near Dchli. They were pursued, taken, and put to 
death with those who were deemed their accomplices, who amounted 
to about four hundred persons. 

Marriage be- A very few days after the occurrence of these events, a marriage 
ZZ£2 was celebrated between the second son of N&dir and a princess of 
of'the Empe- ^ ie I m P c ™d House of Timoirr; and the succession of festivities that 
ror of India, attended these nuptials, gave a colour of joy to scenes which abounded 
with misery: but the majority of the inhabitants of Dehli appear to 
have been of a light and dissolute character. We are, indeed, told 
by an Indian author that numbers regretted the departure of the 

* Fraser’s History of Nfidir Sjliali, page 184. 

t Ibid, page 185. t Otther. 

|| Scott’s Translation of the History of the Deck an, Vol. II. page £07. 

§ Ibid, page £14. 
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Persians. The drolls and players of the capital began, immediately Chap.xvil 
after they went away, to amuse their countrymen with a ludicrous 
representation of their own disgrace; and the fierce looks and savage 
pride of their conquerors, which had been so late their dread, became, 
in these imitations, one of their chief sources of entertainment. 

. N&dir remained at Dclili fifty-eight days. Before he-quitted it, Nadir’* *d»ice 
he had a long and secret conference with Mahomed Shah, in which 
it is supposed he gave him such counsel as he deemed best, to enable JlitTngDeidi. 
him to preserve that power to which he was restored. To all the 
nobles of the court he spoke publicly, and tvarned them to preserve 
their allegiance to the emperor, as they valued his favour, or dreaded 
his resentment. To those who were absent he wrote in similar terms: 
he informed them, that he was so united in friendship with Mahome,d 
Shah, that they might be esteemed as having one soul in two bodies: 
and, after desiring them to continue to walk in the path of duty to 
the Imperial House of Timour, he concluded these circular letters in 
the following words: “ May God forbid! but if accounts of your 
“ rebelling against your emperor should reach our cars, we will blot 
“ you out of the pages of the book of creation. 0 

The conqueror had behaved with considerable moderation and 

kindness towards the chief omrahs of the Court of Delili; but he 

must have despised their luxurious and effeminate habits. We, 

indeed, learn his sentiments from a remarkable anecdote. When 

■ 

speaking one day to Kummer-u-dccn, who was then vizier, he 
demanded how many ladies he had*? “ Eight hundred and fifty," 

* A chief of the tribe of Affshar informed me, that his father (who was one 
of N&dir’s generals,) used often to praise the great continence of that monarch, 
who never, he said, had more than two wives with him when in the field, and was 
displeased with any leader who was accompanied by more than one. 
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ciiAi'.xvii. was the reply.—“ Let one hundred and* fifty of our female 
“ captives/’ said NAdir, “ be sent to the vizier, who will then 
be entitled* to the high military rank of a Mim-bAshcc, or 
“ ‘ commander of a thousand 


Amount of 
tin* plunder 
obtained by 
Nadir, 


Searches the 
1 ingenue of 
evt ry man 
mi bis army, 
and 1. 1 lies all 
the jewels to 
himself. 


The march of NAdir from India was literally encumbered with 
spoil, 'flic amount of the plunder that he earned from that country 
has been estimated variously. The highest calculation makes it 
upwards of seventy millions sterling; the lowest is considerably 
more than thirty. A great part of this was in precious stones, of 
which NAdir was immoderately fond. When on his march from 

India, he was informed that several of the most valuable crown 

• 

jewels had been secreted by some of his followers. He made this a 
pretext for searching the baggage of every man in his army, and 
appropriating all the jewels that were found to himself. The soldiers 
murmuredbut submitted; and their not resisting this despotic 
act, is an extraordinary proof of the subordination which he had 
established. lie was, however, in general kind and liberal to his 
troops: he had given to each man a gratuity of three months’ pay 
at the fall of CandaharJ; he gave them as much more after the 
‘victory of Karnal; and they'received a still greater bounty before 
he marched from Dchli. 


* Persian MS. 

f Han way, who records the particulars of this occurrence, says, some of the soldiers 
were so enraged, that they thiew the jewels they had plundered into the river Indus, 
on the banks of which they were encamped, rather than deliver them to the officers 
appointed to search.— Hanwav, Vot.4I. page .192. 

I have heard many Persian noblemen, when speaking on this subject, refer the 
conduct of NAdir more to policy than avarice. He feared, they affirmed, his soldiers 
would be spoiled by wealth. 

j; Mecrza Mehdy’s. History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 307. 
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The troops of N&dir, wc are told, suffered much in their retreat ciiap.xvii. 
from India by the intense heat to which they were exposed. 

J ^ 1 Ills troops «?ul- 

Their passage over the rivers of the Punjaub and the Indus was frriuthrin®. 

treat from lit* 

delayed by accidents to the temporary bridges which he had con- din. 
struclcd, and in one instance by the threatened attack of the moun¬ 
taineers of Cabul, whose forbearance the proud conqueror did not 
disdain to purchase*: and when wc consider the nature of the 
country through which lie had to pass, the immense train of baggage 
with which his army was accompanied, and the danger that might 
have arisen from the slightest confusion, wc cannot blame the 
prudence with which he acted upon this occasion. 

The greatest expectation was excited in Persia at the prospect Persian 

, . ut the pro pvet 

of the return of their victorious monarch. The inhabitants of that ofllirreti rn of 
country had already felt the benefit of his triumphs. He had a.o 'io. 
commanded that all taxes should be remitted for three years: and 1,1 lu ’; 

J I liriv ycnn» 

they began to anticipate scenes of unheard-of joy and abundance. t "^ s j" v lL " 
The most exaggerated reports were circulated of the vast riches Kuifrgcratril 
which their sovereign and his soldiers had acquired; and all Sih °r ti!I 
conceived that N&dir was disposed to enjoy himself, from the [ITiiX'rT' 1 
number of artificers and musicians which he brought from India. 

Curiosity too was eager to behold the train of elephants which 
attended his inarch. That noble animal had become .a stranger 
to the plains of Persia; and the natives of that country were only 
familiar with its shape, from seeing, its figure represented in the 
.sculpture of ancient times. Sanguine minds were led, by a natural 
association of ideas, to believe that their present ruler was the 
destined restorer of their country to its former glory; and the 


* Ilanway, Vol. II. |»ugc 
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ciiap. xvit. conqueror was hailed, at his return, as a hero, whose fame had 
eclipsed that of a Sapor, or a Noushccrwan. 

The soldiers of^N&dir were, we are informed, after the expedition 
to India, most anxious for repose: but that prince was too well ac¬ 
quainted with the consequences of this indulgence to permit them to 
Nadir nttacks enjoy it. He had, after he passed the Indus, led them through the 
scind. deserts of Scind to the aLtack of a feudatory chief, who had esta¬ 
blished himself in the government of that province*. This ruler had 
courted Nadir Shah when he first threatened the invasion of India, as 
he deemed such a measure favourable to his views of independence; 

* I find the following account of this transaction in a Memoir, transmitted *by 
Mr. M. fl. Smith, late envoy from the supreme government of India to the ruler 
of Scind. 

“ In the reign of Mahomed Shah, when the alarm excited by the threatened 
" invasion of India by Niidir Shah had become general, Meer Noor Mahomed 
11 Ubassee Caloree, whose hereditary possessions consisted of the province of 
« Scwee, also called Scree, and other districts, and who not only exercised the 
a functions of executive power in those provinces, but possessed a spiritual audio- 
“ rity over several military chiefs, who considered themselves bound to pay him 
“ obedience on the ground of the sanctity of his family, availed himself of the appre- 
“ liensiotis of Sadiq Ulcc Khan, the Soubahdar of Scind on the part of Mahomed 
“ Shall, respecting the attempts of NSdir Shah to persuade that officer, in the 1150th 
« year of thc -Hejirah, to transfer the government of Scind to him for the suin of three 
“ lacks of rupees, part of which sum has remained unpaid to the present day. Nadir 
« Shall, having in the year 1152 of the llejirah defeated the Caloree army, compelled 
« the chiefs of the family to take refuge in Amerkote, a fort situated in the desert. 
“ An arrangement, however, was ultimately made, by which the Calorees were per-* 
u milted by the conqueror to retain ttie government of Scind, on condition of paying 
“ a yearly tribute to the sovereigns of Persia: and this appears to have been regularly 
« paid by the first of these princes. After the death of Meean Noor Mahomed 
« Caloree, vfrhich took place in the year 1185 of the Hejirah, eight princes of the 
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but when his possessions were made over to the Persian monarch, 
* 

he changed his policy; and, lodging all his treasure and properly 
in the Fortress of Amerkote*, made a feeble attempt at opposition; 
but his capital was taken and plundered, and he was compelled to 
surrender himself to the mercy of the conqueror; who, however, 
satisfied with his submission, and the possession of his wealth, 
restored him to the government of the province, which he agreed 
henceforward to hold as a tributary to the Crown of Persia. 

After this expedition, N&dir marched to Herat'f, where he made 
a proud display of the jewels and plunder he had acquired in India; 
among which, the most remarkable was, the celebrated throne of the 
Emperor of Dehlij, made in the shape of a peacock, and orna¬ 
mented with precious stones of every description. This gorgeous* 
exhibition took place on the fourth of June; and on that day, and 
several others, the court, army, and popqlace, were amused with 
pageants, shows, and entertainments of every kind: but Nfidir, 
though satisfied that this public celebration of triumph was calcu- 


ciiAP.xvir. 
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“ Caloree family, in regular succession, reigned in Scind, until the year 1197 of the 
“ Hejirah, when Mcer Futteh Ulce Talpooree effected the expulsion ofUbdool Nubcc, 
“ the last of the Caloree princes, and established the present dynasty of that country.'* 
—Mr. Smith’s MS. 

* This Town, which is in the province of Scind, is situated in 26° 23' north latitude, 
and in 116° 25' east longitude. It at present acknowledges the authority of the 
Hindoo Rajah of Joudporc. This city derives its fame in history from being the birth¬ 
place‘of Ackbar. His father, Hoomayoon, when he fled from India, first took refuge 
with the Rajah of Amerkote; and his celebrated son was born at that city in the year 
1541. t He entered that city on the 2Glh of May, 1740. 

t We are told, that Nfldir was so fond of this throne, that he had an exact duplicate 
of it made from other jewels. 

VOL. tl. 
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la ted to raise liis fame with his subjects, and to gratify the vanity of 

it 

his soldiers, appeals always to have dreaded the danger of inaction. 
He moved his army from Heral: and after meeting his son, Rez& 
Kooli, and bestowing valuable presents upon him and the other 
primus of his family, he moved towards Bulkh, where he had or- 
deicd preparations to be made for his crossing the Oxus to punish 
the Sovereign of Bokharah, who, unmindful of his established alliance, 
hud taken advantage of his absence in India to make inroads into 

O f 

the Province of Khorassan, 

The motives which induced N&dir to proceed upon this ex- 

f 

pedilion were soon apparent. lie had no desire to extend the 
boundary of his empire in a direction where he knew it could not 
•be maintained, but he wished to visit upon the inhabitants of this 
part of Tarlary those calamities which they were in the annual habit 
of indicting upon the frontier provinces of Persia. Abool Pyzc 
Khan, who was the ruler of the Usbegs at this period, boasted a lineal 
descent from Chcnghiz: but he appears to have inherited none of the 
spirit of his great ancestor. He was terrified into submission at the 
approach of Nfidir, and sent his vizier to deprecate the wrath of that 
monarch. The minister was 'well received; but told, that his master 
must immediately surrender, if he desired to save himself from destruc¬ 
tion, and his country from'ruin*. While these negotiations were 
carried on, the Persian army advanced, by rapid inarches, to Bokha¬ 
rah f ; and on the twenty-third of August, five days after they had 
crossed the Oxus, encamped within twelve miles of that capital, 


* Meerza Mchdy’s History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 328. 
f This city is not more than fifty miles from the Oxus: but Nfidir had crossed 
higher up that stream than where it approaches nearest to Bokharhh. 
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where this short expedition was brought to a close by the personal ciiap.xvii. 
submission of Abool Fyze Khan, who, attended by all his court, 
proceeded to the tents of N&dir Shah, and laid his crown, and tbe Us,ie s 9 

personally 

other ensigns of royalty, at the feet of the conqueror, who as- submi ‘ 3 . nn 'i 

... . gives u l» b '» 

signed him an honourable place in his assembly; and a few days crown, 
afterwards restored him to his throne, on the condition that the Oxus lie is resloreil 

..... to his throne. 

should remain, as it had been in former periods, the boundary of the 
two empires. This treaty was cemented by an alliance between the 
daughter of the ruler of Bokh4rali and the nephew of his conqueror; 
and, after its conclusion, a great number of Tartars were, with the 
concurrence of their own monarch, enrolled in the Persian army, 
whose commander probably esteemed the services of these hardy 
warriors as of more consequence to the peace of his own dominions; 
and the fulfilment of his future views of ambition, than all the 
wealth he had brought from India. 

The arms of Nfidir were next directed against the kingdom of NAilir makes 
Khaurizm, which is situated to the westward of Bokharah, and 

o 

stretches along both banks of the 0\us, to the shores of the Cas- Klinur ' zn1, 
pian Sea. The prince of this country (whoso name was Ilburz,) 
neither merited nor received such huniane treatment as Abool Fyze 
Khan, lie had committed frequent depredations upon the Persian 
territories; and, conceiving that the stfrngtli of his fortresses would 
secure him from vengeance, he resolved on resistance. The .King whose ruler 
of Bokharah had sent a mission to advise him to subftiit to the 
arms of Nfulir: lie not only treated this friendly counsel with disdain, 
but, in violation of laws which the most savage nations respect, lie 
slew those through whom it was conveyed. This conduct greatly 
irritated the monarch of Persia, who, after he had defeated his 


resolves on re¬ 
sistance. 
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Nildir march¬ 
es to Kclat. 


army and made him prisoner, doomed him, and twenty of his 
chief officers, to death*. The possessions of Ilburz were bestowed 
upon Tahcr Khan, a cousin of the sovereign of Bokharah, and 
consequently a direct descendant of the celebrated Chenghizf. 

When the winter of this year was far advanced, N&dir marched 
to Kclat to which place he continued from his most early years 
to be much attached. He had directed that its fortifications should 
be improved; that a palace should be built; and that aqueducts 
should be constructed to improve the fertility of its fields. He 
had also ordered, that all his treasures should be carried thither: 
and a peaceful retirement to this cherished spot, after the toils and 


. * Mcerza Mduty's History. Sir William Jones's Works, Vol. V. page 335. 

f Meerza Melidy, in his History of Nadir, styles this chief Taber Khan Nevadi 
Genghizi.—Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 335. 

£ u Kelat is about a degree north of Mushed, on the road to Merv Shah Jchan, and 
M is situated in a very mountainous country, named Ashdar Koh, or ‘ the Mountains 
" of the Dragon.’ It is a very high hill, accessible only by two narrow paths. After 
u an ascent of about seven miles, you reach a fine plain, nearly twelve miles in circuit, 
“ watered by A multitude of little streams, and producing corn and rice in the greatest 
• “ abundance. The inhabitants of ttyc mountains live in tents; and the only buildings 
in this delightful valley are two towers, and a small marble edifice erected by Nadir. 
“ The towers were intended for the defence of the paths, and the house for the use of 
" his majesty; On quitting the valley, you continue to ascend; and, after travelling 
“ about fifteen miles, gain the summit of the mountain, on which is another plain, not 
“ so large, but equal in fertility to the former. Here arc also two small towers, which 
“ command the approaches, and are the only fortifications on the Castle of Kelat; the 
" strength of which, like the Kela Siifeed, consists in the steepness of the rock, and in 
“ the difficulty of access to it. A single stone, hurled from the top, is sufficient to 
“ stop the advance, if not to effect the destruction, of an enemy.— Kinnier’s Memoir 
of Persia, page 176. 
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dangers of war were at an end, was one of the most innocent 
of those dreams which amused the fancy of this indefatigable 
conqueror. 

After a short residence at Kelat, NAdir proceeded to Mushed, 

which he had made the capital of his empire; and, during three 

months that he remained in this city, his time was passed in constant 

festivities. Five* monarchs had been subdued in five years. The 

empire of Persia had not only been rescued from a foreign yoke, -but 

* 

its limits had been extended as far as the Oxus to the north, and 
the Indus to the east; and the hero, by whom all this had been 
accomplished, promised his exulting subjects that the Turks should 
soon be driven from the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates: 
but honour required that, before any other expedition was under¬ 
taken, NAdir should revenge the blood of his brother, Ibrahim 
Klianf, who had been slain in an attack of the Lesghees. 

When the army was on its inarch to DAghestan, an event occurred 
which cast a dark cloud over all the fair prospects that dawned upon 
Persia, and exhibited, in the strongest view, the miserable condition 
of those empires whose fate hangs upon the disposition and talents 
of a despotic sovereign. An advanced corps, chiefly composed of 
Affghans, had, by their extraordinary valour, gained the greatest 
advantages over the Lesghees: and NAdir was hastening by the way 
of Mazenderan to their support, when, pursuing his march through 
one of the forests in that country, u ball from an assassin, who had 


CHAP. xvn. 
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A. II. 1154. 


* The two Affghan princes, Ash ruff anti Hussein; Mahomed Shab, Emperor of 
India; Abool Yyic, King of Bokharah; and Uburz, ruler of Khauriam. 

f Ibrahim Khan was an active and brave mail. He enjoyed the full confidence of 
his brother; and hie sons, after his death, were considered as princes of ihe empire. 
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concealed himself behind a tree, wounded him in the hand, and killed 
his horse. The prince, Rez& Kooli, who was near him, galloped 

t 

towards the spot from which the shot had been fired: but neither 
his efforts, nor those of the guards that aided him, could succeed in 
the attempt to seize the fugitive, who, favoured by the thickness of 
the wood, effected his escape. He was afterwards taken; and the 
historian* of N&dir asserts, that he was the agent of a chieff of a 
barbarous tribe, who cherished a secret resentment against the 
conqueror. 

This accident, though it made a deep and indelible impression 
upon the mind of Nfulir, did not prevent his proceeding to attack 
the Lesghees: but he never engaged in an enterprise of more hazard. 
These mountaineers defended themselves with the most desperate 
bravery: and the rugged nature of the whole country of Daghestan, 
which they inhabit, made it almost impossible to subdue them. 
The bravest troops of the Persian army were worn out with the 
fatigue of this harassing war: and the preparations which the 
Russians began to make at Astracau, though dictated by a fear 
that Nftdir meant to invade their country after he had subdued 
•the Lesghees |, gave the latter every encouragement to persevere 

* Meerza Melidy. 

f Meerza Mehdy, the historian of Nfidir, states, that the name of this pefson was 
Aga Meerza, the son of Delavur, the chief of the tribe of Taimni. The assassin’s 
name was Neck-Kuddum, who, he asserts, confessed his crime, and therefore only lost 
his eyes. 

f We meet with the following observations of Ilanway on this subject:— 

“ The Lesghees had intimated their desire of putting themselves under the protcc- 
“ tion of Russia, from the time of N&dir’s first invading their country: and it certainly 
“ was the interest of that empire to support the independency ofthose brave moun- 
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in their resistance; and the Persian monarch was compelled to retire chap.xvh. 
from this expedition with very partial success, and very great 


1 0 S S . pelled to retire 

with partial 

N&dir had, from the day on which his life was attempted, enter- success, but 

henvy loss. 

tained suspicions of his eldest son, Reza Kooli. He summoned him 


“ taineers, who form so safe a barrier against the Persians. The arrival of the Russian 
" troops, indeed, contributed to defeat Nadir’s designs; and he found himself obliged 
“ to abandon an enterprise to which his skill and fortune were not equal. 

“ As soon as the Russian general arrived in the neighbourhood of Daghestan, the 
“ Lesghees made application to him; and from an npprehension of the danger they 
“ might be exposed to, in case Nhdir was determined to prosecute his design of redu- 
u cing them, they wrote to this commander as follows: 

“ Most honoured and most accomplished general and commandcr-in-chicf, 

“ Our most humble petition consists in this: all the inhabitants of Daghestan having 
“ been Informed that you aic arrived near the frontiers of Kislar with an imperial army, 
“ and that your intention is to defend and protect the subjects of her imperial majesty 
“ in Andrewska, Koslkoff, and Baxan, as also all the chiefs and rulers of the states 
“ bordering on the dominions of her imperial majesty, after longing expectations of 
“ your arrival, wc have sent our deputies in the name of the whole nation to desire 
“ your intercession, that her imperial majesty may receive us under her puissant pro- 
« tection, and permit us to be her slaves. We arc determined to hold the golden 
“ border of her imperial robes, and, in spite of all the evils that may threaten us, wc 
“ will not be dragged from them, nor seek any other protection, nor acknowledge any 
" other sovereign than God and her imperial majesty. 

“ \Ye hereby take a solemn oath of allegiance to her imperial majesty, whom we 
“ most humbly implore to protect us against our enemies, and in her exalted clemency 
« to give a favourable answer to our petition. And that her puissant majesty may 
« know in what numbers our troops consist, wc send you a list as follows.”— Hanway, 
Vol. II. page 410. 

They transmitted, with this letter, a summary of the forces that the different chiefs 

could raise, which amounted to sixty-six thousand: but this account of their strength 
■ 

must have been exaggerated. 
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chap.xvii. to his presence. The prince instantly obeyed; and was, on his 
arr * va ^ ma d° prisoner, and deprived of sight. A respectable Euro- 

a . ii. use. p ean writer*, who went to Persia two years after this event, appears 

Deprives liis* 

son, Itczft satisfied that the assassin who fired at Nftdir in the woods of 

Kooli, of sight. 

Mazenderan, was employed by the prince, liezA, Kooli; who, he 
informs us, though brave and able, was violent and oppressive, 
lie had, this author asserts, on hearing that N&dir was dead, when 
on his expedition to India, declared himself king; and, at tl^c same 
time, put the unfortunate Shah Tanictsp who was confined at 
Subzfiwar, in Khorassan, to death. The same writer assures us, 
that N&dir, ’though convinced of the guilt of his son, addressed 
him in the mildest and most humane terms, and offered him com¬ 
plete pardon if he would only confess his crime, and promise 
repentance; but that the fierce youth rejected this offer, and said lie 
gloried in the attempt he had made to rid the world of a tyrant, 
and provoked his fate by the coarsest abuse of his father and sove¬ 
reign. It is probable that this author received the account which he 
has given of this transaction from some person who was desirous of 
palliating the guilt of a reigning tyrant; but we are compelled to 
refuse our credit to this statement. The flattering historian of N&dir 
expressly informs us, that that sovereign was deceived, by the gross 
misrepresentations of infamous men, into the commission of this great 
crimeJ. The European physician || who attended that monarch 

* Hanway, Vol. II. page 339. 

t Shah T&mtisp was put to death by Reza, Kooli in the manner Hanway mentions; 
but it has been conjectured that this act was committed by the command of Nadir. 

J Meerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. V. page 398. 

|| The monk Bazin joined Nadir Shah when he was at Derbund, in 1741, and re¬ 
mained with him as physician till 1747, the year in which that monarch was murdered. 
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during the latter years of his life, asserts the innoccnrc of RezA ciiap.xvh. 

Kooli. He adds, that NAdir was so penetrated with remorse the 

moment that the deed of horror was done, that he vented his fury on 

all around him; and fifty noblemen, who had witnessed the dreadful 

act, were put to death, on the pretext that they should have offered 

their lives as sacrifices to save the eyes of a prince who was the glory 

of their country *. It is also to be remarked, that the impressions 

which* have been transmitted regarding a fact comparatively recent, 

arc all against NAdir, who is believed to have had no evidence of his 

son’s guilt but his own suspicions. From the moment that his life had 

been attempted in Mazenderan, that monarch had become gloomy 

and irritable. Ilis bad success against the Lesghecs had increased 

the natural violence of his temper; and, listening to the enemies of 

RezA Xoolif, he, in a moment of rage, ordered him to be blinded. 

“ Your crimes have forced me to this dreadful measure,” was, wc 
are told, the speech that NAdir made to his son. “ It is not my eyes 
“ you have put out,” replied RczA Kooli, “ but those of Persia 
The prophetic truth of this answer sunk deep into the soul of NAdir; 
and we may believe his historian, who affirms that he never after¬ 
wards knew happiness, nor desired that others should enjoy it. All 
his future actions were deeds of horror, except the contest which he 
carried on against the Turks for three years; and even in it he 
displayed none of that-energy and heroic spirit which marked his 
first wars with that nation. 

* Lettres Edifiantes, Vol. IV. page 294. 

t I have conversed with the descendants of several of Nadir's chief omrahs, who all 
concurred in the truth of Meerza Mehdy’s statement of this fact. 

if Persian MSS. • 

VOL. II. 
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The Persian army had made unsuccessful' efforts to reduce the 
cities of Bussorah, ( of Bagdad, and of Moossul. Nftdir marched, 
early in the succeeding year, to meet a large Turkish force which 
had advanced to near Erivan: and we are told, that lie desired to 
encounter his enemies in battle on the same plain where he had ten 
years before acquired such renown: but their general, subdued by. his 
own fears, fled, and was massacred by his soldiers; who, thrown into 
coAfusion at this event, were easily routed by the Persians. This was 
the last victory of Niidir*, and it was gained merely by the terror of 
hi§ name. Sensible of his own condition, he hastened to make peace, 
llis pretensions regarding the establishment of a fifth sect among 
orthodox Mahomedans, and the erection of a fifth pillar in the 
mosque at Mecca, were abandoned. It was agreed, that prisoners on 
both sides should be released; that Persian pilgrims going to tlrc holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina should be protected; and that the whole 
of the provinces of Irak and Aderbijan should remain with Persia, 
except an inconsiderable territory, that had belonged to the Turkish 
government in the lime of Shah Ismail, the first of the Suffaveau 
kings. 

The conduct of N&dir ter his own subjects during the last five 
years of his reign has been described, (even by a partial historian,) 
as exceeding in barbarity all that has been recorded of the most 
bloody tyrants f. The acquisition of the wealth of India had at 
first filled the mind of this monarch with the most generous and 
patriotic feelings. He had proclaimed that no taxes should be 

* His son, Nasser-fillah, defeated, about the same period, an army of the Turks 
near Diarbekir. 

f Mcerza Mehdy’s History. Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol.'V. page 390. 
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collected from Persia for three years. But the possession of riches 
had soon its usual effect of creating a desire for more: and while 
the vast treasures he had acquired were hoarded at the Fort of Kelat, 
which, with all the fears of a despot, he continually laboured to 
render inaccessible, he not only paid his armies, but added to his 
golden heaps from the arrears of remiLtcd revenue, which he ex¬ 
torted with the most inflexible rigour. 

9 | 

NAdir knew that the attack which he had made upon the religion 
of his country had rendered him unpopular; and that the priests, 
whom he peculiarly oppressed, endeavoured to spread disaffection. 
This made him suspect those who still adhered to the tenets of the 
.Sheah sect; or, in other Avords, almost all the natives of Persia. 
The troops in his army upon whom he placed most reliance were the 
A Afghans and Tartars, who Avcre of the Soonce persuasion. Their 
leaders Avcre his principal favourites; and every pretext Avas taken to 
pul to death such Persian chiefs as possessed either influence or 

poAvcr. These proceedings had the natural effect of producing rebel- 

* ... » 
lion in every quarter *, and the spirit of insurrection which noAV dis¬ 
played itself among his subjects changed the violence of NAdir into 
outrageous fury. His murders were no longer confined to individuals: 
the inhabitants of Avhole cities were massacred: and men, to use the 
words of his historian *f*, left their abodes, and took up their habita¬ 
tions in caverns and deserts, in the hope of escaping his savage 
ferocity. We are told J, and the events which preceded render the 
tale not improbable, that Avhen on his march to subdue one of his 
nepheAVS || avIio had rebelled in Scistan, he proposed to put to death 

# Far*, Shir wan* and Mazenderan, were all, at one period, in rebellion. 

+ Meerza Mehdy. J Hanway, Vol. II. page 433. || Aly K'ooli Khan. 
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Proposes to 
put to death 
every Persian 
in Ins army. 

Ilis inteulion 
is known, and 
a plot is ti>rin- 
v I against him. 


He is mur¬ 
dered. 

A. I). 1717. 
A. 11. lltiO. 

Review of the 
principal ac¬ 
tions of the 
life of Nadir 
Khali. 


every Persian in his army. There can be little doubt that his mind 
was, at tliis moment, in a state of phrensy which amounted to insanity. 
Some of the principal officers of his court, who learnt that their names 
were in the list of proscribed victims*, resolved to save themselves by 
the assassination of NAdir. The execution of the plot was com¬ 
mitted to four persons, among whom was Mahomed Aly Khali, u 
chief of his own tribe .of AffshAr, and SAlAh Beg, the captain of his 
guards. These chiefs took advantage of their stations, and*, under 
the pretext of urgent business, rushed past the guards into the inner 
tents, where, the tyrant was asleep. The noise awoke him ; and he 
had slain two of the meaner assassins, when a blow from SAIAli Beg- 
deprived him of existence. 

The character of this extraordinary mail will be best understood 
from a short review of the principal actions of his life. Born in a 
low rank, he appears to have owed the distinction he early obtained 
among his rude associates to his uncommon bodily strength, his 
determined courage, and a strong natural sense, which, though 
afterwards improved by experience, was never cultivated by educa¬ 
tion. The wretched condition of his native country was calculated 
to excite in .Jthe ardent mind of Nadir the most noble ambition : 
and when we reflect on the success which attended his first efforts 
against the' Affghans, we are almost reconciled to his usurpation 
of lire name of that sovereign power, the substance of which he 
had long enjoyed, and which he could not have resigned without 


* The physician Bazin slates, that N&dir had informed the chief of the Affghans 
* that he entirely reposed on the fidelity of his corps, and that he meant they should 
next day seize and imprison all the officers of his guards.— Letlres Edifiantes , Vol. IV. 
page 313. 
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extreme danger, both to himself, and to a nation which had been 
saved by his valour and his genius. 

After expelling the 'barbarous invaders of his country from 
the central provinces of Persia, and after obtaining the most signal 
victories over the Turks, l]ie next labour of N&dir was to restore 
the’throne to its former glory: and when lie had conquered Can- 
dahar and Cabuf, he sought *(and with success) to add to the 
strength of the empire, by converting the most dangerous of her 
enemies into the bravest of her defenders. The causes of his ex¬ 
pedition to India have been explained; and, though it brought 
misery to thousands, there, perhaps, never was a conquest of such 
magnitude made by an Asiatic prince, with less crime to the indi¬ 
vidual by whom it was accomplished. The riches and the renown 
which ’ he obtained by this enterprise, gave him great means of 
restoring Persia to all her ancient splendour; and his invasion of the 
territories of Bokharuh, while it was the best, and indeed the only 
way in which lie could secure the continued tranquillity of his own 
possessions, added, perhaps, still more to his fame and to his power. 
His generous treatment of the humbled monarch of that country, 

and his conduct to the Emperor of Ihdia, showed that Nadir do- 

* 

sired to trusL more to the impression of his arms, than to the extent 
of his dominions, for the future security of his power. 

Hitherto this monarch, whether we consider the noblq and 
patriotic object which first stimulated his ambilion, the valour and 
ability he displayed, the comparative moderation with which he used 
success, or the glorious deeds he had done, is entitled to great, if not 
unqualified admiration. The dreadful ^change which took place in 
his disposition and character, has been slated. From the moment 
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ciLAP.xvn. that his mind was subdued by avarice and suspicion, he became one 
of the most cruel of tyrants: and Persia, by a strange destiny, 
seemed doomed to receive her death from that haqd, to which she, a 

few vears before, had owed her existence. 

*/ • 

When the mind of Nadir was in its most disturbed and phrensied 
stale, he sliJl continued to brood over those plans which he had 
cherished in his happier days. He anxiously desired to encourage 
trade; and thought that his country would not only become 
more wealthy, but more powerful, if he could form a navy. The aid 
of an enterprising, but iudiscreet Englishman*, enabled him to com¬ 
mence the execution of this project on the Caspian; but the effort 
produced no benefit to Persia; and, by exciting the jealousy of 
Russia, proved destructive to an infant branch of commerce, which 
British merchants had established in that quarter. Nddir had also 
ordered ships to be built on the shores of the Persian Gulf; and, with 
the true spirit of an unreflecting despot, commanded that timber for 
that purpose should be conveyed from the forests of Mazenderan, a 
distance of more than six hundred miles, and that through a country 
which had neither canals, roads, nor wheel carriages. The oppressed 
inhabitants of the intervening provinces were compelled to contribute 
their labour to this object, which was never accomplished. The rude 
ribs of an ill-constructed vessel were ten years ago to be seen ' on the 
beach at Abushcher, and seemed as if spared to be the emblem of 
the folly of this attempt f. 

* The name of this person was Ellorr: for an account of his proceedings, and their 
consequences, see the Works of Jonas Hanway. 

t He also directed an immense quantity of marble to be carried front Aderbijan, to 
ornament his palaces at Kelat and Mushed; the transportation of which, caused almost 
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We have a remarkable instance of the anxiety with which Nadir 
desired to encourage commerce, in the conduct he. observed towards 
our countryman, Hanway, who visited his camp three years before 
lus death, and at a period when Persia was devastated by his oppres¬ 
sion and cruelly. The monarch commanded that all the losses which 
this eminent merchant had sustained by the rebellion at Astcrabad, 
should be made good, either by the recovery of his merchandise*, 
or from the sale of the property of those by whom he had been 
plundered. 

as much misery as the conveying of the timber did. In IS 10 l visited the quarry 
where this marble was found, aud saw a great number of half-finished blocks, that 
had lain untouched since his death. This quarry is on the banks of the Lake of 
Oormia, and about eighteen miles from the Town of Maragha. 

* A Persian MS. in my possession relates an extraordinary and amusing anec¬ 
dote of Nadir at this period, which shows how completely he understood the 
feelings of the most ignorant and the wickedest of his subjects. A native mer¬ 
chant, travelling from Cabul, had been robbed in a plain near Nisliapore, and 
carried his complaint to the sovereign. “ Was there no one near but the robbers?” 
said Nfidir. “ None,” was the reply. “ Were there no trees, or stones, or bushes?” 
“ Yes,” said the man, “ there was one large solitary tree, under whose shade L 
“ was reposing -when 1 was attacked.” Nadir, on hearing this, affected great {ury, 
and ordered two executioners to proceed instantly, and flog the tree that had 
been described, every morning, till it either restored the property that bad been 
lost, or revealed the names of the thieves by whom it had been 'taken. The 
mandate of a king of Persia is always a law; that of Nfidir was considered as. irre¬ 
vocable as fate. The executioners proceeded; and the tree had not suffered flagela- 
tion above a week, when all the goods that had been stolen were found one morning 
carefully deposited at its root. The alarmed robbers, who soon heard of the extrava¬ 
gant cruelty that iuflicted such blows upon an inanimate substance, trembled at the 
very thought of the horrible punishment that awaited them if ever discovered. When 
the result was reported to Nadir, he smiled, and said, “ 1 knew what the. flogging of 
“ that tree would produce.” 
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It has been already stated, that NAdir' desired to change the 

religion of his country. His first idea probably was to destroy, with 

the tenets of the Shcah sect, that devoted veneration and attachment 

which those who held them cherished for the Suffavcan dynasty, by 

whom this faith had first been established as a national religion. He 

also desired, as has been noticed, to do away religious distinctions, 

which seemed likely to interfere with his schemes of ambition. We 

have the strongest evidence to conclude, that his conduct' on this 

point was wholly uninfluenced by other motives than those of policy. 

Me appears, indeed, to have had no fixed sentiments upon the 
« 

subject of religion. 

Soon after his return from India, he had directed that the four 
• Evangelists should be translated into Persian; and when this work was 
finished in a very incorrect manner by some Romish and Armenian 
priests, who wrote it under the supcrintcndancc of his secretary*, 
he summoned some Christian priests, Jewish rabbics, and Maho- 
medan moollahs, to his presence f. Extracts from the imperfect 
translation that had been made of the New Testament were read to 
him, and he amused himself, and some of his hearers, with ludicrous 
remarks on the mysterious parts of the Christian faith. The tenets 
of the Jews, and the traditions of the Mahomedans, were treated 
with the same freedom: and the tyrant broke up this assembly of 
divines with a declaration, that, if God spared him, he would 
make a religion, much better than any of those that mankind yet 
possessed. 

♦ 

* Mcciza Mehdy, who was also the author of his history. Hanway tells us, that 
this transition, which was made in six months, was dressed lip with glosses and fables 
to make it agree with the knran. * 

f May, 1741. Hanway, Vol. II. page 404. 
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The Suffavean kings had established a powerful hierarchy in their ciiap.xvii. 
dominions, at the head of which was a Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or chief 
pontiff. This body, who were always possessed of much wealth, had 
enjoyed not only a very great share of the government, but of the 
revenues of the country, under the weak and bigoted Shah Sultan 
Hussein. The fate of that prince had brought the popular indigna¬ 
tion on every measure with which his memory was associated; and 
N&dir, therefore, proceeded, without alarm at the consequence,' to 
plunder the ecclesiastical revenues. We are informed *, that imme¬ 
diately after he was crowned, he assembled a number of the prin¬ 
cipal priests, and demanded of them in what manner the immense 
revenues f which they enjoyed was appropriated. They replied, 

“ In supporting priests, colleges, and mosques. In the latter,” they 
added; “ we continually offer up prayers to God for the success of 
“ our sovereigns.”—“ Your prayers,” said N&dir, “ are evidently 
“ not acceptable to the Almighty, for the empire has suffered its 
“ greatest decline when your order was most encouraged. It has 
“ been rescued from destruction by my brave soldiers, who are, 

“ therefore, to be deemed God’s chosen instruments, and your 
“ wealth must henceforward be applied for their support.” 

At the same time that Nddir seized almost the whole of the 
church revenue, he abolished the duties of the chief pontiff, but left 
the name, and gave the person who bore it a small pension.. His 
conduct to the priesthood, though it excited no commotion at the 
moment, was, perhaps, one of the most impolitic acts that he ever 

* Hanway, Vol. II. page 343. 

t Hanway calculates this amount at nearly one fifth of the revenue of the country, 
or about a million sterling. 

VOL. II. 
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committed. This order became the active 'disseminators of sedi¬ 
tion : and, as thosq feelings of envy which their wealth had excited 
were soon changed into pity for their fallen condition, the efforts 
they made were very successful. NAdir was well aware of their 
sentiments. We arc told *, that on sending one of his nobles to 
lake charge of .a distant government, lie concluded his instructions 
by saying, “ Remember you are not to communicate with the 
“ moollah: but 1 know you will meet him at night, and talk of 
“ me. He will call me one of the greatest monarchs in the universe; 

“ but will add, that I am a villain, and that I have neither mercy 
* 

“ nor justice in my composition/’ 

The contempt in which NAdir held the arts by which the der¬ 
vishes, and other religious mendicants, imposed upon the credulity of 
his countrymen, was shown on every occasion. Many of these believed 
that the holy Imaum RezA, who is interred at Mushed, continued to 
work miracles; and this belief gave rise to a number of impositions. 
Persons, pretending to be blind, weut to his tomb; and, after a long 
period of prayer, opened their eyes, and declared that their sight 
had been restored by the holy Imaum. One of these was seated at 
the gate of the sacred mausoleum when NAdir passed f. “ How long 
v have you been blind?”said the monarch. “ Two years,”answered 
the man.' ** A proof,” replied NAdir, “ that you have no faith. If 
“ you had been a true believer you would have been cured long ago. 
“ Recollect, my friend, if I come back and find you as you now are, 
“ I will strike your head off." When NAdir returned, the frightened 

1/ 

fellow pretended to pray violently, and all at once found his sight. 
* Han way, Vol. II. page 44G. t Persian MSS. 
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“ A miracle! a miracle! 1 *the populace exclaimed, and tore otf his ciiap.xvii. 
coat in small pieces, as relics. The monarch smiled, and observed, 

“ that faith was every thing." 

N&dir, we are informed, was a predestinarian; and the Persians 
believe, that even in his phrensied moments, when he was destroying 
his. fellow-creatures, he thought himself an instrument of Heaven. 

As a proof of this, they relate the following extraordinary occur¬ 
rence *. An arrow was shot into his quarters with a paper affixed, 
on which was written, “ If thou art a king, cherish and protect thy 
“ people; if a prophet, show us the path of salvation ; if a god, be 
“ merciful to thy creatures.” The tyrant, while he made every 
search for the author, commanded that copies of this paper should be 
distributed throughout the caiup, with the following answer annexed 
to it. • “ 1 am neither a king, to protect my subjects; a prophet, to 
“ teach the way of salvation; nor a god, to exercise the attribute of 
“ mercy: but I am he, whom the Almighty has sent in his wrath, to 
“ chastise a world of sinners f." 

The character of this wonderful man is, perhaps, exhibited in 
its truest colours in those impressions which the memory of his 
actions has left upon the minds of his -countrymen. They speak of 1 
him as a deliverer and a destroyer: but while they expatiate wilji 
pride upon his deeds of glory, they dwell with more pity than horror 
upon the cruel enormities which disgraced the latter years of his 
reign; and neither his crimes, nor the attempt he made to abolisli 
their religion, have subdued their gratitude and veneration for the 
hero, who revived in the breasts of his degraded countrymen a 


* Persian MRS. 


f Han way also relates this occurrence. Yol. It. page 44-. 
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chap, xvii. sense of their former fame, and restored I^rsirt to her independence 

v ^ v-w/ as a nation. 

a h S' The morning after the murder of N&dir presented a scene of the 

Ahmed Khan greatest confusion. Ahmed Khan *, a chief of the AbdAllec tribe of 

i» repulsed in 

an attack on Affghans, supported by a corps of Usbegs, made an attack upon the 
Persian troops, but was repulsed. He left the army; and proceeding by 
£ rapid marches to Candahar, not only obtained possession of that city, 

.me kingdom. but took a large convoy of treasure which was coming from Cabul 
and Scind to the Persian cainp. By the aid of these means this 
leader laid the foundation of a kingdom, which soon attained a 
strength that rendered it formidable to surrounding nations. The 
chiefs who had murdered Nadir agreed to place his nephew Aly, 
who was at the head of a force in Seistan, upon the vacant throne. 

Aty is hailed This prince hastened to join them; and he was hailed as sovereign 

ns sovereign . . _ , 

of Persia, of Persia the moment he arrived. His first act was to circulate 

a proclamation f, in which he declared, that those who had slain 
his uncle had acted by his order. This extraordinary document, 
which was meant to screen the conspirators from danger, deserves our 
attention, as it affords us, in the most authentic form, a proof of 
the impressions which had been made on all ranks by the horrid 
oruelties of NUdir. We discover from it, that a favourite nephew of 
that monarch, who owed every thing to his bounty, makes an appeal 
to the inhabitants of Persia to support him on the throne, on the 

* According to some authors, Ahmed Khan was attacked by the Persians, 
t All Persians agree in their account of the causes that led to the death of N&dir; 
and there is no doubt this declaration of Aly’s was only meant to screen the murderers 
from future imputation and danger on that account. 
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ground of his merit in having destroyed a despot; who, to use the chap.xvh. 
words of the proclamation, “ delighted in blood; and, with unheard-of 
“ barbarity, made pyramids of the heads of his own subjects.” “We 
“ commanded,” this prince observes, “ that Mahomed Kooli Kban 
“ should prevail upon the Affsh&r guards to seize and remove the 
“ tyrant Thus performing a service highly beneficial to the public 
“ welfare, and restoring rest and tranquillity to the nation*.” 

The same proclamation informed his subjects'that Aly had marched Marches to 
to Mushed, where he had listened to the unanimous voice of the 
principal officers of the army, and the inhabitants of the city, who 
entreated him to ascend the throne, “ that he might relieve the 
“ miseries, and repair the desolations of his country.” He con¬ 
cluded by stating, that a consideration of the dreadful extortions 
and cruelties of his predecessor, and a desire to appease the wrath 
of Ileaven, led him to remit the revenues of the current year, and 
all extraordinary taxes for the two following. 

While Aly, who took the name of Adil Shah, or “ the just king," Assumes ti* 
was, by his professions, endeavouring to obtain popularity, his acts simh. 
were of a nature that showed he was at once weak and cruel. A 
parly of his troops had succeeded in taking, by surprise, the Fortress in* troops 
of Kelat, which contained all the treasures of N&dir. The princes, re5 s ofKei«t. 
Nasser-Allah, Imaum Kooli, and Shah Rokh, were at Kelat when 
Aly's troops entered. They fled, but were pursued and taken. 

The two former were put to death, as were also the unfortunate Reza 
Kooli, and thirteen of the sous and grandsons of Nddir. The only 
descendant of Lhe conqueror that was spared, was his grandson Shah 
Rokh, who was fourteen years of age when these horrid scenes 


* Hanway, Vol. II. page 451. 
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ciiap. xvii. occurred. Wc arc informed, that the life of this young prince was 
only meant to be preserved till Adil Shah was confirmed in the 
power lie had usurped. It is also asserted that the cruel tyrant was 
withheld from destroying him, from a fear that the clamours of the 
people might demand as their ruler a prince of the blood of N&dir; 
and in this extreme he proposed elevating Shah Kokh to the throne, 
and continuing to rule Persia in his name. 

* Adil Shah endeavoured to efface the impression made by his 
cruelty and his usurpation by dispensing, with a prodigal hand, the 
vast wealth which had been accumulated by his uncle: but even this 
attached none to his interests, and his reign was short and inglorious*. 
Adil Slinh is lie was defeated, taken, and deprived of sight, by his brother, Ibra- 
pSoi'i't him Khan, to whom he had intrusted the government of Irak. That 
a’ii/uc”'. chief did not at first declare his intention of aspiring to the throne. 
Aware that the young prince, Shah Kokh, was supported by seve¬ 
ral powerful nobles, he endeavoured to obtain possession of his 
person, and the royal treasures, before he disclosed his views. He, 
however, failed in this plan: and when he found he had no other 
Ibrahim resource except a bold and open attempt, lie proclaimed himself 
dninis him- ' king i but his reign was still shorter than that of his brother, whom 
belfki,lfi - 1 1C bad dethroned f. He was made prisoner by his own troops, 
isput to death and fell, unregretted, by the hand of the officer who was appointed 


* Mahomed Kooli Khan, who was the chief actor in the conspiracy against Nadir, 
incurred the displeasure of Adil Shah, lie was seized, and given over bound to the 
ladies of the murdered conqueror, wjio fell upon him and cut him to pieces. 

f llis victory over his brother was gained by the defection ofAlysartny. He, 
however, conquered Ameer Arslan, an ambitious governor, who had made himself inde¬ 
pendant of Aderbijan. 
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to guard him to Mushed. Adil Shah was also sent prisoner to chap.xvii. 
that city, where he was put to death. 

J f Adil Slmh is 

Shall Rokh was the son of Rcz& Kooli, with whose inisfor- *1» 
tunes it had become customary to associate those of Persia. Ilis 
mother was the daughter of Shah Sultan Hussein; and he had 
therefore, from his descent, every claim to the throne he now filled, 
lie was also popular, on account of his youth, his personal beauty, his 
amiable manners, and humane character. But all these fair hopes 
were blasted by the art and ambition of an enemy, who, encouraged 
by the general confusion of the limes, sought to obtain the crown A.n.mn. 

. A. 11.1163. 

by the destruction of the prince in whose favour all voices appeared Syud Mitho- 
to be united. The name of this person was Mecrza Syud Mahomed, mltoobuiu 
lie had been employed in stations of some distinction under NAdir tlictlu " n ' 
Shah, .and boasted of being descended, through a female branch, 
from one of the Suffavean monarehs*. Syud Mahomed commenced 
his machinations by circulating a report, that the mild Shah Rokh 
inherited all the rancour of N&dir against the religion of his country: 
and he brought forward the kindness and generosity with which the 
young monarch had treated persons of other religions, particularly 
Christian merchants, as a proof of the truth of this allegation. This • 
man was the son of a chief priest*)* of Mushed; and the high reputa¬ 
tion his father had enjoyed, gave him so great an influence with 
the whole of that order, that they combined to favour his views. 
Encouraged by their support, he collected a body of followers, and 


* His mother was the daughter of Solim&n the Second, the father of Shah Sultan 
Hussein. 

t Meerza D&ood; a man of such celebrated piety, that Shah Saltan Hussein had 
not disdained to giyc him his sister in marriage. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
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A. II. 1164. 
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w 

attacked Shah Rokh before he could assemble his troops. The 
young prince was made prisoner and instantly deprived of sight; 

i 

while his cruel enemy was proclaimed King of Persia, under the 
name of SolimAn: but his enjoyment of power was short. Yusoof 
Aly, the principal general of Shah Rokh's army, hastened to revenge 
his monarch. Solim&n was defeated, taken, and put to death, .as a 
just punishment tor his inhuman barbarity. 

• Yusoof Aly, after this victory, restored the blind Shah Rokh to the 
throne, and assumed the name of regent. But these measures were 
opposed by two chiefs*, one the head of a Kurdish, and the other 
of an Arabian tribe, by whose combined forces he was overcome 
and slain. Shah Rokh, who seemed born to be the sport of fortune, 
was again scut from his throne to a prison. His enemies, however, 
a few days after they had dethroned him, quarrelled with each other, 
marched out of separate gates of the city, and came to action. 
Meer Aulum, the chief of the Arabians, triumphed, but only to fall 
in his turn before Ahmed Khan Abdtlllcc. This leader has been 
already mentioned. Immediately after the death of NAdir he had 
proclaimed himself King of the Affghans, and had just added to 
his other conquests that of the City of Herat. He now advanced 
against Meer Aulum, who was defeated and slain; and the City of 
Mushed, after some resistance, submitted to the conqueror. 

Ahmed Khan was at this period in a condition to attempt the 
reduction of all Persia: but the prospect was not inviting. Every 
province of that kingdom was exhausted. The Affghans were still 
deemed the original authors of the misery that its inhabitants 

* One of these was Jaaffer, who commanded a large body of Kurds; and the other 
Meer Aulum, who was the chief of a tribe of Arabs .—Persian MSS. 
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endured; and the unsuccessful attempt which had been made to ciiap.xvii. 

alter the religion of the country, had revived, in all their vigour, 

those sentiments of haired which the Persians entertained for 

that race as Soonees. In addition to these obstacles, the example 

of usurpation, which N&dir Shah had given, had inspired every 

governor of a province, and every chief of a tribe, with the desire 

of rule; and Persia abounded with pretenders to regal power. a.d. irai. 

Under such circumstances, we must admire that wisdom which 

led the Aflghan prince to withdraw from this scene of turbulence, 

that he might exclusively direct his future exertions to the nobler 

and more legitimate object of establishing a power in his native 

country; which, while it gave a crown to his descendants, raised 

his nation to a rank and consideration far beyond what they 

had ever enjoyed. 

Before Ahmed Khan left Khorassan, he assembled the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs, and proposed that the province which gave birth 
to N&dir should be separated from Persia, and converted into 
a principality for his unfortunate grandson*. They all agreed, 
and promised continued allegiance; cherishing, no doubt, an 
expectation, that an arrangement which placed a blind and 
inefficient prince at their head, was the most favourable for 
their individual views of aggrandizement. Ahmed became the 
guarantee of the independence of Khorassan, which, he justly 
concluded, would hereafter form a strong barrier to guard his 
dominions from the ambition of whatever ruler might succeed 
in obtaining the Crown of Persia. 


VOL. II. 


* Persian MSS. 
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fi, 

ciiap. xvii. The blind Shall Rokh continued, as was designed, to enjoy 
^ name a P r * ncc I and his petty court was supported by 

restored by the revenues of the City of Mushed, and its immediate environs. 

Ahmed Khan. 

He also received annual offerings from some chiefs, who continued 
to acknowledge him as their nominal superior. The few and 
unimportant events of the life of this prince and his family, will 
find their place in the history of those rulers who rose to power 
amid the scenes of violence and distraction in which the empire 
was involved immediately alter the death of N&dir. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

i 

Reign of Kurreem Khan, Zund. 

■ < 

• 

Thu History of Persia, from the death of N&dir Shah till the ciiap.xviii 
elevation of Aga Mahomed Khan, the founder of the reigning 
family, though it occupies nearly half a century, presents to our 
attention no one striking feature, except the life of Kurreem Khan, 

Zund*. The happy reign of this excellent prince, as contrasted 
with those who preceded and followed him, affords to the historian 
of Persia that description of mixed pleasure and repose which a 
traveller enjoys, who arrives at a beautiful and fertile valley, in 
the midst of : an arduous journey over barren and rugged wastes. 

It is pleasing to recount the actions of a chief, who, though born 
in an inferior rank, obtained power without crime, and who exer¬ 
cised it with a moderation that was, io the times in which he lived, ■ 
as singular as his humanity and justice. 

When Ahmed Khan was employed in settling the .province of 
Khorassan, Mahomed Hussein Khan, chief of the tribe of Kujurs, 

(an^ g ran dfather to the present King of Persia,) had established 
hinfeclf at Asterabad; a town situated on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, which had long been the residence of his family: and the 


* Zund wag the name of his tribe, or clan.. 
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cHAP.xvm whole of Mazcndmn had submitted to his authority. The father* 
of this chief had been murdered by NAdir Shah; and the tribe of 
Kujurs cherished, in consequence, a blood feud against the descend¬ 
ants of that monarch. Ahmed Khan, fearing that the future enter¬ 
prise of Mahomed Hussein Khan might disturb his arrangements, 
sent a corps of his Affghans to attack Mazenderan: but they were 
repulsed with considerable loss: and the fame and strength of the 
chief of the Kujurs were greatly increased by this victory. 

The province of Adcrbijan was, at this period, under the rule of 
an Affghan lead erf. Ghilan had declared itself independent under 
one of its own chiefs and Georgia, governed by a Christian prince 
of the name of lleraclius, who had learned the art of war under 
NAdir, had assumed an attitude which induced many to believe that 
principality would emancipate itself from the degraded subjection in 
which it had been so long held by the Mahomcdan princes of Asia. 

Such was the state of all the northern parts of the empire, when 
a chief of the tribe of BukhteeAree, called Aly MurdAn Khan, took 
possession of Isfahan ||, and determined to raise a pageant of the 
House of Suffce to the throne, in order that he might reconcile the 
inhabitants of that capital to his own usurpation of regal power. As 
he was well satisfied he could not effect this object without great aid, 

* Futtch Aly Khan, whose death and its cause have been noticed in the Life of 
Nfidir Shah. 

t Az&d Khan, who was one of the generals of Nadir Shah. f Hidayet Khan. 

|| He attacked and defeated Abool Futleh Khan, who was governor of the city on 
the part of Shah Rokh: but he appears to have afterwards contracted some en¬ 
gagements with this chief, as we find him continued for a period in his station of 
governor .—Tuarikh Zundeah, by Meerza Saaduck. 
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he invited several omtahs to join his standard. The principal of ciiap.xviii 
those was Kurreera Khan, of the tribe of Zund. This chief was 

• Kurreem 

not of high birth*, and had obtained no command in the army Kbnn « invil - 

ed to join the 

of’N&dir; but he was distinguished for his good sense and cou- standard of 

Aly Murd&n 

rage. We are told by the historian of his reign, that Kurreem Kimn. 
Khan from the first enjoyed an equal rank with Aly MurdAn: and a . h. net! 
that when it was agreed to raise a young princef of the race of 
SufTee to the throne, it was settled that one of the chiefs should 'be 
appointed his minister, and that the other should command the 
army. But it appears, from other authorities, that Kurreem did not 
consider himself on a level with Aly MurdAn Khan. There is, 
indeed, ground to conclude, that his ambition was, at the com¬ 
mencement of the connexion, limited to the prospect of succeeding- 
that leader, who was very old and had no children. 

When the forces of these chiefs occupied Isfahan, that city was 
distracted by a number of parties. Every pretender to the throne 
had his adherents in the capital: but the inhabitants were soon 
reconciled to the new government. The troops of Aly MurdAn 
Khan had at first committed some excesses, but no blood was shed: 
and that omrah, though stern and severe in his manner, was neither 
cruel nor unjust J. His fame, however, was soon eclipsed by that of 
Kurreem, who, when they took possession of Isfahan, defended the 


* .In a genealogical account of his family, written by one of his immediate descend¬ 
ants, Kurreem Khan is staled to have been the son of a celebrated freebooter of the 
same of Eymfttk: but there is no attempt to trace his descent further. 

t This pageant was the son of the sister of Shah Sultan Hussein: he was between 
eight-and nine years old, and was crowned under the name of Shah Ismail. 

% Persian MSS. * 
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ciiAP.xviii inhabitants of Julfft, which was the quarter where he commanded, 
from the slightest injury either to their persons or property.' His 
Khun protect* conduct was more remarkable, as almost all those he protected 
anuofjuift. were Christians: but Kurreem thought more of their condition 
than their religion, and displayed, on this occasion, all that mode¬ 
ration and humanity which distinguished his diameter. He.was 
rewarded with the warmest gratitude of those he saved from pillage. 
His soldiers even respected the principles of their leader; and the 
eyes of all were directed with admiration and astonishment to a 
chief of a barbarous tribe who refrained from plunder, and showed, 
amid scenes of violence and confusion, so marked a love of order 
and of justice. 

The conduct of Kurreem obtained him a popularity which ex¬ 
cited the jealousy of Aly Murdin Khan; and a short period brought 
Aiy Murdiii these chiefs to an open rupture. Aly Murd&n Khan had taken 
c»Xm. prCMH advantage of Kurreem’s absence to oppress the inhabitants of JulfA, 
and afterwards publickly reproved that leader for the vehemence with 
which he expressed his sentiments on this occasion. He had also 
And puts, the put to death the Governor of Isfahan*; and it was obvious to all, 
iXim.Tt"' that Kurreem would be the-next victim of his suspicion and resent* 
' a. d. 1731. ment. That chief, aware of the danger of his situation, and preferring 
a. li. lies. a g(ale () f 0 p Cn hostility to such friendship, took the field with his 
Aiy Murdfin followers, and declared himself the enemy of Aly MurdAn, who, after 
wwinnu-d**' a short contest of various fortune, was assassinated by a noble of 

a!il inis. l * ,c name Mahomed Khanf, and his death left his rival the undis- 

• * 

* Abool Futteh Klmu. 

f li is stated by some authors, that this chief was a relation of Kurreem Khan, and 
that lie deserted the standard of that ruler, and joined Aly Murd&n Khan for the 
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puted possession of the southern provinces of Persia: but Kurreem chap.xviii 
had still to contend (before he could expect to preserve those territo- ' s ^ v ^ 
ries in peace,) with many and powerful enemies, before we proceed 
to a narration of the wars in which he was engaged, it will be useful to 
take a view.of the character of those means and impressions to which 
he trusted for success, and to which he ultimately owed that com¬ 
plete triumph with which his efforts were crowned. 

The inhabitants of Persia may be divided into four great classes. Character of 
The first, and most powerful if united, arc the native tribes of Z 
that nation, who continue to live in tents*, and change their residence 3"oni llr - 
with the season. The great mass of this part of the population, ^ u ' r n ts 
whose habits are pastoral and military f, are to be found along those lhe l,n|,ire ‘ 
ranges of hilly countries which, commencing near the entrance of the t 
Persian. Gulf, stretch, parallel with its shores, to Shuster, and from 
thence, taking a north-western direction, extend up the left bank of 
the 'Tigris, as high as the province of Armenia. The region that 
has been described includes Kerman, almost all Pars, a part of 
Irak, and the whole of Kurdistan. The inhabitants of these coun¬ 
tries arc divided into many different tribes; but there cannot be a 
stronger proof of their coming from one stock, than that the languages 
which they speak are all rude dialects of the Pehlivi. There is a con¬ 
siderable difference in these dialects, but not so much as to prevent 
the inhabitants of one province understanding that of another. 

From the period of the introduction of the religion of Mahomed, 

express purpose of perpetrating this crime. — Tuarikh Zundeuh, by Mekiiza 
Saadi; ck. 

* In the northern parts of Persia, where the climate is very severe, they inhabit 
hovels in winter. . t Some of them arc also settled in Mazenderan. 
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ciiap.xviii there never had been a king of Persia of this race. That country 

had either been governed by monarclis of a Tartar or an Arabian 

family. The numerous tribes of native Persians had, consequently, 

* 

always been regarded with apprehension; and a jealous policy had 
sought, by transplanting them to distant quarters of the empire, 
and by fomenting internal divisions, to weaken their strength: but 
the great balance to their power were the Tartar, Turkish, or 
Turkoman tribes *, who had, at different periods, accompanied con¬ 
querors from beyond the Oxus, from the banks of the Volga,, and 
from the plains of Syria, into the kingdom of Persia. The usages 
of these tribes in all that related to their rude habitations, their 
inode of life, and of warfare, were the same as the others; but 
they had continued distinct, from the difference of their language; 
and that circumstance alone (had other motives been wanting) 
would have kept alive a spirit of rivalry and hatred in the minds 
of these two great classes of the military population of Persia. The 
Turkish tribes, though not so numerous as the Persians, were 
more powerful, because more united, and more wealthy. They 
had, through all the revolutions of that kingdom, been kept more 
■ concentrated, as they formed, from the period of the conquest of 
Toghrul Beg, till that of Abbas the Great, the force on which the 
different races of monarchs chiefly depended. 

The citizens and cultivators of Persia were not warlike; though 
the former had, on. many occasions, by their gallant defence of 
their lives and property, acquired a high reputation for valour. 

•# 

* There can hardly be said to be any distinction in these names, which are indis¬ 
criminately used by Persian historians to describe those tribes in Persia who derive 
their origin from Tartary, or Turkistan, and who speak the Turkish language. 
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Almost all the towns and villages were walled* and in a country chap.xvih 
where the science of attack was but little known, the efforts of the 
inhabitants (part of whom were always a militia,) in repelling 
attack were often successful; and, consequently, though this part 
of the population seldom furnished many recruits to an army, their 
attachment was, in scenes of civil warfare, of great consequence to 
the chief whose cause they espoused. 

The fourth class of the inhabitants of Persia consisted of a 
number of tribes.of Arabians, who entirely occupied the level coun¬ 
try between the mountains and the shore of the Persian Gulf. This 
tract, which resembles, as has been before stated *, the peninsula of 
Arabia more than any of the interior provinces of Persia, had been 
long abandoned to this race, who had, from the most early ages, pos¬ 
sessed a superiority over the Persians at sea. The latter indectPseem, 
at all periods of their history, to have at once dreaded and abhorred 
that element. The Arabs had consequently not only possessed them¬ 
selves of the Islands of the Gulf, but of almost all the harbours along 
the coast. Their children had maintained these possessions, yielding 
at times a real, and at others a nominal, obedience to the government 
of Persia: but their poverty, the h&t of the climate, and the 
barrenness of the soil of the countries they inhabited, combined 
with the facility with which those tribes who dwelt near the coast 
could embark in their boats, have at all periods aided the efforts 
made by this race to maintain themselves in a state of rude inde¬ 
pendence. 

Such was the character of that population over which Kurreem 
Khan desired to establish his government. He was chief of a small 

• Vide Vol. I. page 2. 

XOh. II. R 
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CIIAI'.XVIII 


Kurrecin 
Klian sum- 
mans the na- 
me tribes of 
1'ersi.i to join 
Ins staodurd. 


llis first action 
with Aziid 
Khan. 

A. I). 1759. 
A. II. 1160. 


tribe, who, though described as a branch of th&lof the Lac, claimed a 
high rank among t the native tribes of his country*. lie sumr 
moned to his standard the whole of this class, and urged thein to 
union and exertion, that they might no more be deemed a conquered 
people, but resume that pre-eminence to which they had a right 
from their numbers, their valour, and their glorious descent from 
the ancient heroes of Persia. The inhabitants of the principal cities 
of'the empire showed, from the first, their partiality to Kurreem, 
which was grounded on the confidence they reposed in his humanity 
and justice. The Arabians, who had continued to preserve, the 

i 

habits of their nation, admired the simplicity and manliness of hid 
character; and even those enemies, against whom he had chiefly to 
contend, the Affghanf and Turkish tribes, who fought under the 
banners of his rivals for power, considered Kurreem Khan with 
respect, and placed an implicit reliance not only in his. pledged 
faith, but on the generosity of his disposition, and the-ptobitjr 
of his mind. . : ■ . 

Kurreem Khan had, after the death of Aly Murd&ii Khan, two 
formidable rivals X, whom it was necessary that he should subdue before 
his power could be firmly established. It will prevent confusion to give 
a distinct account of his contest with each of these chiefs. In the 
first actiori he had with Aziid Khan Affghan, the ruler of Aderbijan, 
Which was fought near Kazvecn, he was so completely'defeated, 


* Some authors assert, that this tribe received the name of Zund from being 

« . * • 

charged, by Zoroaster, with the cape of the Zund-a-vcsta, or scripture of that prophet. 

• . , ' • 

f The Affghans were mere temporary invaders, and cannot, therefore, be deemed as 

one of the classes of the population of Persia. ‘ 1 ■ 

% Azad Khan Affghun, and Mahomed Aly Khan Kujur. 
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that he was compelled not only to abandon Isfahan, but also Shiraz. 
Continuing his retreat, he entered those great ranges of mountains 
which divide the elevated and fertile valleys of Pars from the arid 
country that lies between their base and the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and which is emphatically termed the Province of Gurri&seer, 
or the region of heat*. We are informed, that Kurreem, dis¬ 
couraged by his reverses and the desertion of a number of his 
followers, had, at this period, some thoughts of seeking that repose, 
which, with all his ambition, he loved, by Hying to India: but if ever 
he indulged so unworthy a resolution, he was diverted from it by 
the remonstrances of Roostum Sultan, the chief of Khisht, a village 
situated in a small valley that lies near the top of one of those moun¬ 
tains which immediately overlook the Gurm&seer. That gallant 
soldier represented how easy it would be to defeat the army of Az4d 
Khan when they were entangled in a difficult pass, that they must 
march through before they reached Khisht. Roostum Sultan did 
more than give advice, he offered to attack the enemy with his 
mountaineers, and was successful in persuading Kurreem Khan to 
await the result of an action. 

The pass of Kum&ridge is in extent about two miles. The 
road, or rather path, which winds along the edge of the mountain, 
is very narrow, (in some places not more than two teet wide,) and 
can, consequently, only admit of troops marching in single files. 
The surface over which this difficult road has been made is hard 
rock; but there are a number of small hills in its vicinity, on which 
there are neither rocks nor vegetation. These appear to be formed 
of different strata of pebbles and loose earth. They are very steep, 
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* Toarikh Zundc&h. 
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cuAP.xvui and rise in clusters of low and high peaks, some of which approach 
the road within a distance of less than a hundred yards. It was 
in the peaks of these hills, and the most inaccessible parts of the 
mountain, that Iloostum Sultan posted his men, while Kurreem Khan 

Utfmi of tiic waited for the enemy in the valley below*. The troops of Az&d 

nriny of Azfid 

Khan. Khan were permitted to enter the pass before the attack commenced. 

A.u'iict When it did, the confusion was instant and irremediable. They 
were entirely exposed to the mountaineers, who took aim at them 
with all that coolness which is inspired by security. Those who 
rushed forward were met and destroyed, before they could form 
in any numbers, by the body near Khisht, under Kurreem Khan. 
All who remained for any time in the pass were killed : but retreat 
was for a long time impossible, as those in the rear, when the action 
commenced, rushed forward to the support of their comrades. A 
lew brave men, rendered desperate by their situation, made an 
attempt to reach their enemies, but they only hastened their own 
destruction. The victory was complete: and Kurreem Khan, at* 
tended by the chief of Khisht, and reinforced by several tribes of 

Kurreem Arabians, pursued the fugitives, and once more occupied the City 

pii's 'tiie 'city of Shiraz, where lie employed himself in recruiting his army. He 

uli5l " ra7 ' had no further contest with Azdd Khanf, who was soon afterwards 

* 

j 1 

* I have been twice over the ground where this action was fought. When I 
visited'.it in 1800, I was accompanied by the grandson of Roostum Sultan, and there 
were several old men whh him who had fought in the battle, and who pointed out 
every spot they had occupied. 1 became afterwards acquainted with Zftl Khan 1 , 
the son of Roostum Sultan, who recited to me, with feelings of just pride, the 
particulars of this action. 

f ,The army of this chief, though only in part composed of his countrymen, was still 
called the Afghan army; and the great hatred which the inhabitants of the southern 
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compelled, by the result of a contest into which lie entered with chai>.xviii 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, to fly to. Bagdad: but the ruler of that V ^ V " V/ 
city, though he granted him protection, refused to aid him in an 
effort he was desirous of making to recover his possessions, lie 
next endeavoured to engage the Georgian prince, Heraclius, in 
his pause, but with no better success. Wearied of a wandering 
life, he at last threw himself upon the clemency of Kurrcem Khan*, Azful Kli.ui 

throws him- 

who received him with kindness, promoted him to the first rank self oil his 
among his nobles, and treated him with so generous a confidence, c,enKncy 
that he soon converted this dangerous rival into an attached friend. 

The most powerful of all the enemies of Kurreem Khan was An account of 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the chief of the Kujurs. The Turkish tribe iw^Khan 
of Kujur had been long settled in Syria. They were brought from Kuj " r ' 
that country to Persia by Timour, and were one of the seven tribes 
wlio combined to raise Shah Ismail, the first king of the Suffavean 
race, to the throne of Persia-f. We must conclude that this tribe 
were both numerous and brave, from the division that was made of 
them by Abbas the Great into three branches; one of which he 
stationed at Gunjah, in Georgia, that they might check the incur, 
sions of the Lesgheesj; another was planted at Merv, the ancient 


parts of Persia entertained against a ruler of that nation, no doubt operated, at this 
moment, in favour of Kurreem Khan. 

* It is stated, that Kurreem demanded from Heraclius to deliver up Aztul. Khan, 
bat that was an act of which the Georgian prince was incapable. He, however, when 
he refused the Affghan chief his support, is supposed to have recommended him to 
throw himself upon the clemency of Kurreem. f Persian MSS. 

| The Lcsghees inhabit the mountains between Georgia and the Caspian, and who 
are alike remarkable for their valour and turbulence. They are now subject to 
Russia. 
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capital of Margiana, which, from its situation on the frontier of 
Khorassan, had been always deemed the principal defence of that 
province against the incursions of the Usbegs: and the third was 
settled at Asterabad *, a small province, bordering on the country of 
those Turkoman tribes who dwell along the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and who, defended from subjugation by their deserts, and 
their courage, subsist by making constant predatory inroads into 
Persia. The first of these branches, which was settled at Gunjah, at¬ 
tached themselves to the fortunes of N&dir Shah; and, in compli¬ 
ment to him, took the name of Kujur AffshArf. They declined from 
the death of that monarch. The second ^ continued, surrounded by 
enemies, to hold possession of the City of Merv; while the chiefs 
of the third now openly aspired to the throne of Persia, which they 
would, even at this period, have attained, had they not been dis¬ 
tracted and weakened by domestic feuds. This branch of the 
Kujurs is divided into two great families, or clans ||; one termed 
the higher, and the other the lower. The chiefs of the former had 

* “ The small province of Asterabad is sometimes included in Mazenderan, which 
“ it resembles in appearance, climate, and productions. This is the ancient Hyrcania, 
“ and the paternal estate of the present King of Persia, as chief of the Knjur tribe, who 
“ have entire possession of the province. It is bounded on the west by the Caspian 
" Sea; to the south it is separated by a lofty ridge of mountains from the districts of 
“ D&mgh&n and Bistan; it extends to the east as far as the longitude of 58°, and is 
“ divided from D&ghestan by the River Ashor. The City of Asterabad, the capital of 
“ this province, is situated near the mouth of the River Ester, on a bay of the Caspian 
“ Sea."— Kinnieh’s Memoir of Penia , page 168. 

t Mdir, as has been before stated, was of the tribe of Aflsb&r. 

| The name of this tribe of Kujurs is Azdanloo. 

H The Turkish names of these families are Youhk&ret-b&ih and Jthiki^biih, which 

1 * 

may be translated the higher and lower. 
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been the acknowledged superiors, till the elevation of Futteh Aly -enAP.xvm 
Khan (who belonged to the latter) to be the geueral of Shah 

i 

T&masp, gave him an influence and authority, which led to his 
■being recognised as the head of the whole tribe. When he was 
murdered by NAdir Shah, that monarch, who desired: to cherish 
divisions in this formidable tribe, gave the government of Asterabad 
to a noble of the higher family *; and the consequence was, that 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the son of Futteh Aly, was compelled 
to, save his life by taking refuge with the Turkoman tribes, who 
feed their flocks ih the neighbourhood of that town. Aided by these 
robbers,; and a few other adherents, he made, during the life of 
NAdir Shah, an attack on. his native district, which was at first 
.successful; but, being unable.to maintain himself, this expedition 
terminated in the death or ruin of almost all those who were rash 
enough to attach themselves to his fortunes. 11c escaped again to 
the Turkomans, with whom he had established a connexion that 
seems always to have afforded him a safe retreat. 

We find in the page of Jonas Hanway a very particular and 
curious account of the capture of Asterabad by Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, and the subsequent dispersion -and punishment of the fol¬ 
lowers of the Kujur chief. Hanway was in Asterabad when it was 
taken;, and when the valuable investment, of which, lie had the 
charge, was presented by Mahomed Hussein to the Turkomans, he 
heard, with horror, these barbarians demand, that “ the merchant, 

“ as well as all his goods, should be given to them. He would/ 1 

* The name of this chief was Zamfui-beg. His father, Mahomed Hussein Khan, 

was a great favourite of NSLdir Shall. It was this chief who, acting by the order of 
• • 

lleza Kooli Meerza, put an end to the life of Shah T&m&sp.. ' .. 
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CHAP.xvm they said, “ be useful in looking after their sheep.” The Persian 
chief was too generous to comply with such a request. He told 
them to be content with the plunder: and the man, thus saved from 
looking after flocks on the shores of the Caspian, not only obtained 
from the justice of N&dir Shah the restitution of almost all the 
property he had lost, but lived to become a most distinguished 
citizen of one of the first capitals in the universe. 

* From the occurrence of this event, till the death of N&dir Shah, 
a period of nearly four years, Mahomed Hussein Khan remained with 
the Turkoman tribes*. The moment he heard that the conqueror 
was slain, lie appears to have left his retreat; and we find him, 
a few months subsequent, in such force, that he defeated (as has 
been before stated,) a large body of Affghans of the army of Ahmed 
Shah, who attempted to penetrate into Mazenderan. 

Karreeui Kurrcem Khan, after he had made himself master of Shiraz, took 
Fan, anil 15 advantage of the contest in which his enemies, Az&d Khan and Ma- 
rfhf«iwn CltJr homed Hussein Khan, were engaged with each other, not only to 
a. n. lira 8U hject the whole of Fars to his authority, but to possess himself of 
the City of Isfahan, and a great part of the Province of Irakf, He 
was, however, soon compelled to abandon the greatest part of these 
territories; for Mahomed Hussein Khan, after defeating Az4d Khan, 
and adding Aderbijan lo his possessions, directed his march toward 
Isfahan, with an army Jar superior to any that had been assembled 
under one chief since the death of N&dir Shah. Kurreem Khan 
i, compelled made an attempt to arrest the progress of this force, but in vain; 
*;r t0 be was compelled to retreat to Shiraz, where he shut himself up, 
determined to abide a siege. 


# Tutuikh Kujur. 


t Tuarikh Zundeali. 
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' We are informed by an intelligent traveller*, that success com- ciiap.xviii 
pletely changed the character of Mahomed Hussein Khan. He 
had been remarkable for his mildness and moderation; but tlie 
near prospect of the crown made him haughty and rapacious. He 
particularly evinced this change in his altered conduct to the inha¬ 
bitants of Isfahan, whom he no longer treated with that temper 
and justice which he had shown when he thought their attach¬ 
ment was of consequence to his interests. He now levied lafrge 
contributions upon the city, and allowed his troops to commit, 
unpunished, the most wanton excesses. These proceedings were 
not mom calculated to diminish his reputation than to add to that 
of his rival, Kurreem, whose behaviour towards the citizens of the 
capital had, under all circumstances, been the same. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, having completed his preparations, Mahomed 
left eight thousand men in Isfahan, and advanced, with a force lajs^e 
amounting to nearly thirty thousand, to lay siege to Shirazf. The a™>. 17.07. 
defences of that city consisted only of a high mud wall Hanked by A ‘ u ‘ im * 
round towers, and surrounded by a deep dry ditch: but in Persia 
the science of attack is not more advanced than that of defence; 
and the slightest fortification seemed* formidable to those whose 
force was chiefly cavalry, and whose unskilful gunners could only 
fire their unwieldy cannon a few rounds in the course of a day. 
Nevertheless, every thing concurred to give confidence to the 
besiegers. The attack commenced at a season when the country Commo n, 
round Shiraz is beautiful. The fields were covered with grain; and 
the most abundant harvest seemed growing for the support of the 


* Olivier, Vol. VI. page 70. 


t Persian MSS. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP.XVNI invaders. But the hopes which the first success that attended their 
V ^ vx * / operations, and the appearance of plenty, inspired, soon vanished. 
Their batteries were hardly opened before they were attacked by 
successive sallies from the garrison: and while their attention was 
occupied in repelling these, a considerable body of horse, commanded 
by Shaikh Aly Khan, a brave and able leader of the tribe of Zijnd, 
ns* supplies commenced a predatory warfare upon their supplies, in which he 

are intercept¬ 
ed by simikii was aided by the inhabitants of the surrounding country, who burnt 

Aiy Khan. t ^ e j r QWn an( j retired, with their families, and all the property 
they could carry, into the neighbouring mpuntains*. The effect 
of these measures was to produce a scarcity of provisions in 
the camp of Mahomed Hussein Khan, and to spread discontent 
among his soldiers. The delays and hardships of a protracted 
siege, which often weary the patience of well-appointed and dis¬ 
ciplined bodies of men, are altogether insupportable to those loose, 
irregular, and unconnected masses which constitute the force of an 
Asiatic prince. In the present case, the evil became more dangerous 
from the composition of the besieging army, a great proportion of 
which was new levies; and some had, till the flight of Az&d Khan, 

- been fighting for years against the chief under whose banners they 
now served. 

While • the light troops of Kurreem were- employed in haras¬ 
sing the besiegers, that chief not only bravely defended the city, 
but employed every art to spread defection among his enemies, 
llis efforts were completely successful: and the daily desertion of 
numerous bodies of his troops warned Mahomed Hussein Khan of 


* Tuarikh Zuadeah. 
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the necessity of an early retreat*. He suddenly raised the siege, and ciiAp.xvm 
marched to Isfahan: but the corps he had left at that capital dis- 
persed the moment they heard of his failure. Under such circum- ,il « c > » nd rc - 

r treats to Isfii- 

stances, he was compelled to retire to Mazenderan, which lie i»n. 
reached with a dispirited army, whose numbers had been reduced, 
by desertion, to twelve thousand men. 

Kurreem Khan, after recruiting his forces, and restoring tran¬ 
quillity to the province of Fare, advanced to Isfahan, where he was 
received with the most sincere joy. The inhabitants welcomed him 
as the ruler they loved : fc and their example was followed by all the 
principal cities in Irak. Kurreem took care, by his conduct, to 
preserve a feeling to which he was already so deeply indebted. 

His military career, since he had become a competitor for the 
sovereign power, had not been fortunate. He had gained but 
few victories, and was often defeated. His condition had more 
than once seemed desperate: but still the preference which the 
citizens of Persia gave to this prince over his rivals, had the 
constant effect of enabling him to support reverses, and to take 
full advantage of every casual success. He could not but be 
proud of an attachment to which he had no claims but what 
originated in his personal good qualities: and the strength it 
gave hjm must have been a motive for his persevering in that 
course of moderation and justice by which it had been obtained. 

While Kurreem was employed in settling the numerous provinces 
which now cheerfully submitted to his authority, he detached Shaikh 
Aly Khan into Mazenderan, and placed under the command of that 


* Tuarikh Zundc&h. 
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general the choice troops of his army, in order that he might com¬ 
pletely subdue Mahomed Hussein Khan: but it is not probable that 
object would have been effected if the tribe of Kujurs had remained 
united. The division which existed between the two principal 
families has been before noticed. The chief* of the opposite house 
to that which had for some years exercised a general rule over, the 
whole, cither templed by the offers of Kurreem Khan, or actuated 
by* a desire of revenging former injuries, deserted, at this critical 
moment, the cause of his prince, and joined the army of Shaikh Aly 
Khanf. Several of his relations and adherents were, in consequence 
of this treachery, put to death: a rash act of resentment, which revived, 
with increased violence, the feud that had so long distracted this tribe. 
Though these events must have left Mahomed Hussein Khan with 
little hope of success, he, nevertheless, determined to meet his ene¬ 
mies ; and even these confess, that he fought with a valour which 
deserved victory. His efforts, however, were in vain. Some new 
levies, who had just joined his standard, fled soon after the action 
commenced: and their example was followed by all his troops. We 
arc informed that he would have escaped if his horse had not fallen, 
which gave his pursuers lime to come up: among these was his 
irritated and implacable enemy, the chief of the Kujurs, who had 
deserted in, the opening of the campaign. He could expect no 
mercy from this adversary, and only hastened his fate by an attempt 
at resistance. His head, displayed upon a pike, proclaimed to. all, 

* Tlic name of this chief, whoiwas the head of the family of Youkhftrec-biish, was 
Mahomed Hussein Khan. 

f Tuarikh Zumleuh. t Tnarikh Zunde&h. 
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the triumph of Kurreem Khan over the greatest and most powerful ciiap.xviii 
of those rivals* who had disputed with him the rule of Persia. 

The conquest of Mazenderan was followed by the submission of 
Gbilan, and the greatest part of Aderbijan: but the latter province 
was soon disturbed by the pretensions of Fulteh Aly Khan, a chief Pretensions 
of the tribe of AffshAr, who had given his support, at different periods, 
to the competitors that were opposed to Kurreem Khan, and now 
ventured to proclaim himself the open enemy of that prince: he w r as, 
however, defeated in an action that was fought on a plain f situated He isdefented. 
a short distance to the south of Tabrecz. He fled into the City of a. ii. lm. 
Oormia ; but, after sustaining a siege of some months, seeing no 


* The principal chiefs of the family of Mahomed Hussein Khan (including all his. 
sons,) fled to the country of the Turkomans, where they remained about four years 
before they gave themselves up to Kurreem Khan, by whom they were treated with 
consideration and kindness. Agn Mahomed Khan was the eldest of those princes. 
Olivier, in his account of this transaction, states, that they were taken by Shaikh Aly 
Khan as hostages to Shiraz: but this is evidently an error. I follow the Tuarikh 
Zunde&h of Meerza Saaduck, who expressly asserts, that they gave themselves up 
some time afterwards, and were treated with great humanity and attention. 

f The name of this plain is K&ra Chemun, or “ the Dark Meadow.” 

| “ The very ancient City of Uruincah, the Thebarma of Strabo, and supposed 
“ birth-place of Zoroaster, is situated iu a noble plain, fertilized by the River Shar, 
11 and on the south-west of the lake to which it gives its name. This town Is thirty-two 
" fursungs from Tabreez, and contains a population of twelve thousand souls. It is 
“ defended by a strong wall and deep ditch, that can be filled with water from the 
“ river; and the neighbourhood produces corn and fruit iu abundance. Uruincah 
“ cartnot now boast of a single ruin of any consequence; and the natives arc not even 
“ nware of the tradition concerning the birth of Zoroaster.” — Kinnieh’s Memoir of 
Persia, page 154. 
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reem Khan. 
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duct towards 
the Arab 
tribes. 


prospect of success, he threw himself upon the generosity of Kurreem, 
who did not hesitate to grant him the pardon * he solicited. 

Before Futteli Aly Khan surrendered, he had endeavoured, and 
apparently with success, to engage some of the principal nobles of 
Kurrcem Khan to enter into a conspiracy against the life of that 
prince. The plot was discovered, and those concerned punished. 
Some persons of high rank were pul to death: and the Persian 
historian f of Kurreem informs us, that it was for a participation in 
this conspiracy that the gallant Shaikh Aly Khan was condemned to 
lose his sight J. If this chief, who was related to Kurrcem, and whose 
valour had bam so instrumental to his elevation, was tempted by 
ambition to conspire against his life, he merited the dreadful sentence 
.that was passed upon him: and it is not consistent with that justice, 
which we owe to the characterofaruler, who had the courage not only 
to forgive, but to employ, some of the most inveterate of his enemies, 
to suppose that he was led, by a cowardly jealousy of the increasing 
reputation of a favourite general, to commit an act that combined, 
if it proceeded from such a motive, the deepest guilt with the basest 
ingratitude. 

Kurreem Khan had been, throughout the whole of his struggle 
for power, partially supported by the Arab tribes, who inhabit the 
Persian shore of the Gulf A large body of these had, indeed, 


* He some time afterwards forfeited, by misconduct, his title to clemency, and was 
pul to death. t Tuarikh Zunde&h. 

X Olivier (on what authority I know not,) places this act several years subsequent 
to the period mentioned by the author of the Tuarikh Zundeah, and states, that it was 
imputed to a jealousy of the reputation Shaikh Aly Khan had acquired with the army. 
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marched with him as far as Isfahan: and though their discontent chap.xviii 
had compelled him to precipitate an action with Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, in which he had been defeated, principally from their bad 
conduct, he continued to value their attachment, and was never 
severe with them except when forced to be so by their excesses, 
or by their refusal to pay tribute. The vigour with which he 
acted, when compelled to punish them, increased the respect of 
this clasft of his subjects. The most refractory and troublesome of 
all these petty rulers was Meer MohunnA, of Bunder Reeg, a small An account of 

theAmbcliicf, 

seaport, half a degree to the north-west of Abushcher. This chief Meer Moliuii- 

iisi» 

was at once remarkable for his valour and his atrocious wickedness. 

He had offended the Persian government almost beyond the hope of 
pardon; having been led, by the desire of plunder, to interrupt, by . 
his depredations, the communication between Shiraz and Abushehcr, 
which had now become the principal port * of the kingdom. When 
attacked by a numerous army, he defended his possessions on the 
continent for several months; and when forced to abandon them, 
he took refuge in the small Island of Corgo, which is situated near 
the top of the Gulf, at the distance of nearly a degree from Bunder 
Reeg. On this spot, which does not contain more than two 
square miles, and has hardly any cultivation, the desperate Arab 
not only supported a number of his followers, and defeated all 
the efforts of the Shaikh of Abushelier to subdue him, but added 
to hijs means by plundering a number of vessels, and succeeded 
in surprising the Dutch garrison of the neighbouring Island of 
Kharruck. These successes, from giving more scope to his dreadful 


« Gombroon was, about this period, almost deserted. 
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oiiAP.xviir cruelties, only accelerated bis ruin. All around him were enemies: 
but lie might, for some time, have braved external danger, if he 
could have preserved the fidelity of his own tribe. A rebellion 

of his followers obliged him to fly to Bussorah, where he was 

* 

immediately seized, and slain. The governor of that city not 
only refused his claims to protection*, but, to mark the detes¬ 
tation in which he held his character, directed that his corpse 
should be cast out into a field to be devoured by dogs. The 
account of the death of Meer Mohunn& spread joy from the Court 
of Shiraz to the shores of India. This monster, at the head of 
the list of \vhose crimes was the murder of a father, possessed an 
energy and courage that had rendered his name an object of univer- 
. sal dread: and the inhabitants of the shores of the Gulf still pro¬ 
nounce it with a mixed feeling of horror and of apprehension. 

Conduct of The territories of the Arabian tribe of Chaatb extend along the 
tribe ofciwib. sea-shore from the River Tailb, which falls into the sea about a 
degree to the north-west of Abusheher, to the mouth of the Karoon, 
which bounds the kingdom of Persia and the province of Bussorah. 
Their chief, Shaikh Solim&n, had made himself so strong during the 
• troubles that ensued on the death of N4dir, that he ventured to 
oppose Kurreem Khan, who was obliged to march with a con¬ 
siderable. force to reduce him. Solim&n, alarmed at his superior 
numbers, embarked in his boats, and sought refuge in the neigh¬ 
bouring small islands: but he was glad to save from destruction 


* The Arabs, though tliejt. held Meer Mohunna in abhorrence, blamed the 
Governor of Hussorah for having violated, even in his person, the sacred rights of 
hospitality: they believe he did so to flatter the Court of Shiraz. 
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Conduct of 
Zuckee Khun. 


his fields of grain, and the large plantations of dates, on which the ciiap.xviii 
population of this part of Persia chiefly depend for subsistence, by 
the payment of a considerable sum, and a promise of regularity in 
the future remittance of his tribute* * * § . 

The government of Kurreem Khan was frequently disturbed 

by the turbulence and ferocity of his brother, Zuckcc Khanf. That 
■ 

chief, at one period, openly rebelled; and having possessed himself 
of a mjpber of the hostages which the principal officers of the 
kingdom had given as pledges of their fidelity, he fled to the tribe of 
FyIce, from whom he expected support. The attempt failed; and 
he was compelled to throw himself upon the clemency of liis offended 
brother. He was not only pardoned, but restored to confidence 
and employment. We find him immediately afterwards detached 
to DAmghfinJ, where Hussein Kooli Khan, Kujur||, had excited some 
disturbances, which Zuckce Khan soon quelled. The Kujur chief 
fled to the Turkomans, by whom he was seized, and put to death §. 


* Persian MSS. 

t Zuckce Khan is always called the brother of Kurreem: but he was only the 
cousin and the half-brother of that prince. His father, Boodfik, was the brother of 
Eytnack, Kurreem’s father, and had married By&ghS, the widow of Eymack, and 
mother of Kurreem Khan. This lady had three children by her second husband, 
lskunder Khan, Zuckee Khan, and a daughter. The latter obtained celebrity front 
being the mother of Aly Moorad Khan, jwho attained and held, for some time, the 
sovereignty of Persia.— MS. Genealogical Table of the Zund Family. 

| “ Damghun is supposed to be the ancient Hecatompylos, for some time the 
" metropolis of the Parthian empire.”— Kinnieu’s Geography of Persia, page 173. 

|| The author of the Tuarikh Zundeah stales, that Hussein Kooli Khan had been 
placed in the government of this place by Kurreem Khan. 

§ This chief was the son of Mahomed llusscin Khan, and the father of the reigning 


VOL. II. 
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CHAP.XVW A more cruel fute awaited those of his followers who fell into the hands 
of his ferocious conqueror. The Persian historian* who describes 
a. ii. H78. the expedition to D&mghfin, is careful to inform us, that it was upon 
this occasion that the inventive barbarity of Zuckee Khan first made 
a garden of his enemies. lie directed the earth to be opened at 
equal distances, as if for the reception of trees, to form an avenue. 
Large branches were then cut, and a prisoner tied to each, with his 
head towards the root, which being placed where the gqpnd was 
opened, the soil, as it was thrown in, produced a gradual suffocation. 
It is horrible even to think on such scenes; but still the relation is 
important, were it only to make the mind sensible, by extreme 
contrast, to the blessings of civilization. 

The terror which the cruelty of Zuckee Khan inspired, was no 
doubt useful in preserving the general tranquillity of the kingdom. 
The known lenity of the ruling prince had encouraged numbers to 
rebel, with an expectation that, even if unsuccessful, pardon would 
follow submission. All knew that these hopes were vain when his 
savage brother was employed. He had succeeded not only in re¬ 
pressing rebellion, at D&mgh&n, but in Mazenderanf, and several 
■ other parts of the empire; and every where his track was marked 
by blood. The very rumour of his approach was at last sufficient 
to spread dismay; and those who most execrate his memory confess, 

sovereign of Persia. In the Tnarikh Zundeah it is stated, that he was murdered at the 
instigation of Hussein Khan Youkh&ree-b&sh, the Kujur chief of a rival family; who 
has been before mentioned, and who was, at this period, Governor of Asterabad. 

* Meerza Saaduck. * 

t The Kujurs of the Youkh&ree»b&sh had rebelled, and several of their chiefs were 
taken, and put to death. 
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that he greatly contributed to that general peace and security which chap.xviii 
Persia enjoyed during the latter years of Kurreera Khan. 

The troops which civilized nations maintain for their defence, 
are raised indiscriminately from the mass of the population, and 
the power to support them increases with those resources which 
are -greatest at periods of the most profound tranquillity. The 
case is very different with barbarous states, whose armies are 
formed *of a class of men quite distinct from the rest of the 
community. These receive no regular pay; and, consequently, 
have their means of subsistence narrowed or extended with the 
sphere of their action. Such a body, if at all numerous, cannot 
be supported but in war, where they live upon the enemy; yet it 
is hazardous to disband men who have no'pursuits of industry, and 
who have hardly any resource, when at peace with foreign powers, 
but in internal troubles. If (which rarely happens) the wealth of 
a rude government enables it to pay an army, it cannot allow that 
to remain idle without the certainty of its soon becoming useless; 
for, in bodies of men so constituted, efficiency must be the result 
of that individual energy and experience which actual employment 
can alone give; and the place of whidli is, in regular armies, in a 
great degree supplied by the influence of order, and the impulse 
of discipline. It is upon this general reasoning that wc must account 
for those constant wars in which we find some of the best .Asiatic 
moriarchs engaged; and it is probable, that these considerations 
influenced the conduct of Kurrecm Khan in the attack which he 
made, a few years before his death, upon the Turkish territories. 

That prince had continued to display as much moderation in the 
exercise of his power, as sovereign of Persia, as he had in the progress 
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ciiAP.xvm to its attainment. Though he deemed it prudent to confine the 
pageant * to whom Aly Murd&u Khan f had given the name of 
king; and to refrain from the mockery of a false allegiance, he 
only styled himself Vakeel, or lieutenant of the kingdom, and 
seemed to act under no desire of personal aggrandisement. De¬ 
voted to Shira/, which he had made his capital, he had ceased 
to lead his armies in person: and he even committed the large 
force which lie assembled for the siege of Bussorah to the command 
of his brother, Sfiduck Khan; though he must have been sen¬ 
sible that the Lies of blood only rendered it more probable so great 
a trust would be abused. From every consideration, therefore, of 
his disposition, and the actual state of Persia at the moment, we 
must conclude his principal motive for the attack of the Turkish 
territory was to preserve the internal tranquillity of Persia, by em¬ 
ploying those by whom it was most likely to be disturbed in foreign 
war: and having taken that resolution, he studied to devise pre¬ 
texts that would render this measure popular with his subjects. 
To men professing the tenets of the Shcah sect there could be no 
greater encouragement ottered than the prospect of becoming the 
' conquerors of that land which contained the tombs of the holy Aly, 
and of his sainted sons, Hussein and Hussun; and the most pro¬ 
minent ground J on which Kurrecm attempted to justify the war in 

* lie removed him from Isfahan to a fort called Aub&diih, on the road between 
that city and Shiraz. t Vide page 116. 

X There were several other pretexts. He accused Omar of having, by the aid he 
had granted to the Imaum of Muscat, prevented the Persians from subduing the 
province of Oman. He was also said to have plundered some Persian merchants.— 
Tuarikh Zundeah. 


Kurreein 
Khan's mo¬ 
tives for at¬ 
tacking the 
Turkish ter¬ 
ritory. 
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which he engaged, was allied to this feeling*. He demanded from ciiap.xviti 
the Court of Constantinople the head of Omar, the PAch;\ of Bagdad, 
for having levied a tax upon the Persian pilgrims who visited those 
sacred tombs. The answer which he must have expected soon 
arrived: the Turkish Emperor refused to abandon his servant for 
doing his duty, and S&duck was directed to commence his march. sMuck Khan 

i» sent with nu 

He proceeded along the shore of the Gulf with an army of nearly fifty army ngainst 
thousand men; and a fleet, consisting of about thirty vessels, almost a. d. 1775. 
all of a very small size, which had been fitted out at Abusheher A ‘ U ‘ 1189 ' 
and Bunder Reeg, accompanied his operations. 

The City of Bussorah, against which this force was directed, is Situation of 

situated upon the right bank of that noble stream called the Sh&t- 5wlh.° f 

ul-Arab, or River of Arabia, which is formed by the junction of the 

Tigris and Euphrates. From the point of their confluence at 

Koorn&hf to Bussorah is nearly sixty miles, and it is about the same 

distance from that city to the sea. The whole of this extent is 

navigable for ships of large burthen. The Turkish government 

have generally some vessels of war at Bussorah, but they are seldom 

in a state of equipment. This fleet (for so it is termed,) appears 

• 

* Persian MSS. 

t “ Koornfih, which is one of three Apameas built by Seleucus in honour of his 
“ first wife, Apama, is situated at the point of a triangle, formed by the confluence of 
“ the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Apamea, although now dwindled into a petty town, 

“ was formerly a place of consequence 1 .”—KoornaL is situated on a low flat, with 
apparently a rich soil, and along die river are low banks to preveut the country being 
flooded. At this spot some oriental traditions have fixed the Garden of Eden. 


1 Kinnicr’s Memoir of Persia, page 887. 
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CHAP.XVIH to have offered no efficient resistance to that of S&duck Khan; 
who, after he became master of the river, was soon enabled to 
construct a bridge of boats, by which he passed his whole army 

siiduck Kimn to its right bank, and immediately commenced his preparations 

commences 1 

the siege of for a siege. The city which he had to reduce was of great extent, as 

Bussorali, 

it contained a number of large gardens, as well as houses, within 
its walls. The inhabitants were reckoned at forty thousand, and 
the troops who formed the garrison were more than one fourth of 
that number. The governor, SolimAn Aga, was a brave soldier, 
and his character gave him every right to expect the attachment 
of those under his orders. The walls were high, but not strong; 
and the chief defence consisted of a number of bastions, on which 
nearly a hundred pieces of cannon were mounted. 

Though the siege proceeded slowly, still the Persian army made 
progress; and the weak Court of Constantinople, alarmed at the 
prospect of losing a possession of such importance, ordered a number 
of the neighbouring p&chds* to march, with all the troops they 
could collect, to Bagdad. It was at first thought that these were 
meant to combine with the ruler of that province for the relief of 
Bussorali; but it soon appeared that they were only instructed to put 
Omar to death, in the hope that his punishment might satisfy the 
King of Persia, and cause him to desist from his enterprise^. An 

Arrival of an envoy was sent to Shiraz, to inform Kurreem Khan that his demand 

Constontino- was complied with, and that the cause of the rupture between' the 

pl< ‘' two states was removed. But that prince, while lie amused the envoy 

* 

* The PSich&s of Van, Moossul, Diarbekir, Aleppo, Damascus, 
t Olivier, Vol. IV. page 348. 
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with promises, was only encouraged, by this proof of the weakness chap.xvih 
of his enemy, to prosecute his plan to its accomplishment: and the 
brave Governor of Bussorah, after sustaining a' siege, or rather a 
blockade of thirteen months, was compelled to surrender for want of Bussoruh Stir- 
provisions. SAduck Khan enjoyed his victory with great modern- a. d. 1770 . 
tion, and appeared anxious to reconcile the inhabitants to their «ni,ofS’ r . 
change of masters; but the officer* whom he left in command (when SA.iuct Kii»» 

returns to Slii- 

he returned to Shiraz,) imprudently engaged in a dispute between rax, but is a- 
two Arab tribes, and sustained a defeat, in which the Persians ^ rccdlled 
suffered very severely, and, among others, their commander was 
slain. SAduck, on hearing this intelligence, hastened to Bussorah, 
and, by his conciliating manner and good conductf, restored peace, Q«eik«•)>>- 

... , turbanco in 

and remained in undisturbed possession oi Ins conquest till the death Bussnrnh. 
of Kurreem Khan; when a regard for his personal interests and a!h! 1193. 
safety led him to abandon it; and the Turkish government, by 
this accident, regained, without having made any effort for its 
recovery, one of the most important of their possessions in that 
quarter of Asia. 

From the period of the invasion of Persia till the latter years of 
the reign of Kurreem Khan, European nations had maintained but 
little intercourse with Persia, as the distracted state of that empire 
was most unfavourable for commerce. The English had removed Bmoni of 
their factory from Gombroon in consequence of the oppressive factoryVom 

Gombroon. 


* The name of this chief was Aly Mahomed Khan. 

f He was particularly attentive to the English. He told the resident, that the 
factory he lived in was the only house fit for him to occupy, but that, so great was his 
respect for the English nation, that he would not take it for that purpose, if the walls 
were made of gold. 
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Conduct of 
the Dutch. 


C1IAP.XVIH conduct of a Governor of I At* : but they had afterwards fixed 
it at Abushcher, where it continued subject to all the vicissitudes 

Establishment , 

of one at Abu- of the changing and unsettled government within whose dominions 

sheher. 

it was established. 

The Dutch still carried on a trade with Persia and the eastern 
parts of Turkey: and an event occurred in the beginning of the 
reign of Kurrccm Khan, that would, if the power of that nation 
had not been on the decline, have given them a permanent and 
superior influence to all their European rivals on the shores of 
these kingdoms. Baron Kniphausen, a man of considerable 
ability, had been appointed, by the Dutch government of Batavia, 
to be their agent at Bussorah. The Turkish governor of that 
Their agent i* place, on the pretext that the baron had transgressed the lawsf 

confined, and 

compelled to of the country, imprisoned him, and refused to grant his release 
wm for hi! till he had paid a considerable sum of money The baron pro- 

reiestei?. cec{ ] ec l to Batavia, where lie justified himself completely to his 
superiors, and then laid before them a plan which combined 
the resentment of the injury that had been offered to his coun¬ 
try in his person, with the advancement of the interests of the 
• Dutch East India Company. His project was to seize upon 


# Naseer Khan, who, in the year 1761, forced them to give one thousand tomans. 

The Court of Directors, on hearing of this, immediately ordered them to quit the 

factory. N&seer Khan, who had committed other outrages, was taken prisoner by 

Kurrecm Khan in 1763, and carried to Shiraz. 

t lie accused him of having cohabited with a Mahomedan lady, and of withhold- 

* 

ing some customs that were the right of the government. 

t He took fifty thousand rupees from the baron, thirty thousand from his second, 
and twenty thousand from the broker. 
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Kharruck*, an island containing about twelve square miles, which 
lies near the top of the Gulf; and while it in a great degree com¬ 
mands the navigation of the entrance of the Bussorah river, has an 
easy communication of a few hours' sail both with the shores of Persia 
and of Arabia. Iiis plans were adopted. He sailed with two ships, 
and-found no difficulty in taking possession of the island f, where lie 
instantly erected a small fortification. His first step was to make 
the two vessels he brought with him blockade the Bussorah river; 
and the detention of some Turkish ships from India compelled the 
governor of that city not only to make restitution of the money 
he had extorted, but to court the friendship of the baron, who 
received equal marks of attention and respect from all the rulers 
in the vicinity of his new possession. The Island of Kharruck rose* 
rapidly into importance. It was a safe emporium, where mer¬ 
chants were approximated to numerous markets, at which it was 
advantageous to sell, but dangerous to trust their goods for any 
length of time, as every change in the government exposed them 
to the hazard of being plundered. The local position of this 
island was peculiarly favourable to commerce; and it possessed 
great advantages, in the abundance and excellence of its fresh 
water, and the salubrity of its climate. Under circumstances so 
propitious to its prosperity, it is not surprising that- Kharruck 
should have soon become a flourishing settlement. Its population, 
which amounted to one hundred poor fishermen and pilots when 


CIIAP.XVIIl 


Dnron Knip- 
liausen tales 
the Island of 
Kharruck, and 
blockades the 
Bussorah river 

Compels the 
Governor of 
Bussorah to 
return nil t lur 
money he had 
extorted. 

Prosperity of 
the Island of 
Kharruck un¬ 
der the Dutch. 


* This island is very healthy, has plenty of fine water, and in some parts the soil 
is good. 

t The Shaikh, or Governor, of Bander Reeg, who claimed the right or lordship of 
this island, had made the baron a grant of it.— Ives's Voyage. 
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chap.xviii Baron Kniphausen first established himself,' increased, within the 
eleven years that .the Dutch held it, to upwards of twelve thou¬ 
sand souls. It was neglected and lost, as has been described, 
because it was not worth preserving to the nation* by whom it 
had been acquired. 

m 

Kurrecm The internal commerce of Persia, as well as its agriculture, Jhad 
courogiment greatly revived during the latter years of Kurrcem Khan. That 

of commerce s 

and agricul- prince gave the most particular encouragement to all the industrious 
classes of his subjects, and to none more than the Armenians who 
were settled in his dominions. This body of Christians were the 
first that benefited from his justice: and to the last moment of his 
life he was anxious for their prosperity. The possessors and culti¬ 
vators of the soil in Persia have to pay but a very moderate propor¬ 
tion of its produce to the government: but, as the monarch can 
impose arbitrary fines and requisitions, he may be said to possess 
the power of taxation at pleasure. The condition of this class, 
therefore, is almost as dependent for their happiness on his personal 
disposition, as any other in the community. They enjoyed under 
Kurrcem as much consideration as he was able to give them; and 
he was, on all occasions, ready to redress the wrongs they suffered 
from the oppressions of the officers placed over them: but still, from 
the opposite view which travellers who visited Persia during his 
reign have taken of the actual condition of his subjects, we must 
conclude, that the state of the countries which were near the seat 
of rule, and consequently under his immediate observation, was very 
different from that of provinces, which, from their remoteness to the 

* This account of the Dutch establishment at Kharruck is taken from cotemporary 
travellers, and from the public records of that transaction. 
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capital, or the turbulence of their inhabitants, were given over to CHAP.xvm 
the arbitrary rule of military chiefs. All the cities in Persia flou- 

His improvc- 

rished under this prince; but none in any degree to be compared ment of the 
with Shiraz. Kurreem, perhaps, was first induced to make this c,tyofShira7 ' 
city his capital, by the circumstance of its being centrical Lo the 
pasture lands of those tribes on whose support he chiefly de¬ 
pended, and from the attachment which its inhabitants early 
showed to his interests. He was at great pains to strengthen*its 
defences; and he improved and ornamented the city itself with 
a number of useful and magnificent buildings, and beautified its 
environs by the erection of some fine edifices, near* which were 
planted luxuriant gardens: but he appeared still more desirous of 
promoting the comfort and prosperity of the inhabitants of Sliira^, 
than of increasing the magnitude, or adding to the splendour, of that 
capital. “ The rays of this sun of majesty/’ observes a Persian histo¬ 
rian*, speaking of Kurreem Khan, ** were spread over the whole 
“ empire; but the influence of its genial heat was most felt at 
“ Shiraz. The inhabitants of that favoured city enjoyed the most 
“ perfect tranquillity and happiness. In the society of moon-faced 
“ damsels they passed their leisure hours; the sparkling goblet. 

“ circulated; and love and pleasure reigned in every breast.” 

This is an oriental mode of informing us, that, by the protecting 
care of their sovereign, they were contented and happy. 

Kurreem Khan died at an advanced period of life, being nearly Demi, 0 fKur- 
eighty years of agef. He had enjoyed independent power for 'Tamo. 

A. II. 1193. 

• Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. isih SultVr - 

t Some authors state that he was seventy-five; others, seventy-six; and several, that 
he was near eighty. It is probable that Kurreem only knew his own age by a refer- 
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CHAP.xvm twenty-six years; and during the last twenty he had been, witb- 
out a competitor, the acknowledged ruler of the kingdom of Persia. 

His character The character of this prince is not easily described. It lias few of 

and govern- ' 

menu tho common features of a despotic monarch. He had ambition; but 
it was free from the turbulence which almost always mixes with that 
passion. He preserved, equally amid scenes of violence and of 
repose, an undisturbed temper; and was, through life, distinguished 
by-a manly simplicity of mind, which kept him as remote from 
the pomp and vanities of his high rank, as from that affectation 
which endeavours to conceal its pride under the garb of humility. 
This prince,'though humane, sometimes punished severely: and he 
employed others of a disposition very different to his own to spread 
terror among his enemies and rebellious subjects: but his clemency 
was hardly ever refused to a fallen or a repentant foe. One of the 
most remarkable features of his character was goodness of heart. 
He very often repeated an anecdote of his early life, which showed 
a feeling very uncommon among those of his condition. “ When 
“ I was a poor soldier,” said Kurreem, “ in N&dir Shah’s camp, 
“ my necessity led me to steal, from a saddler, a gold embossed 
• “ saddle, which had been sent by an Affghan chief to be repaired. 
“ I soon afterwards learnt that the man, from whose shop it 
“ was taken, was in prison, and sentenced to be hung. My con- 

ence to events that occurred about the period of his birth. There is no register of 
births kept in a wandering tribe: and it is not probable that either this prince, or any 
of his family, possessed an exact record on such a subject. I one day asked a Persian 
of a wandering tribe his age. The answer was, Moollah tia hustum he hissab sal be 
donum: that is, 11 1 am not a learned man, that I should understand to calculate my 
“ years.” 
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“ science smote me, and I replaced the saddle exactly on the place chap.xviii 
“ from whence I took it. I watched till it was discovered by the 
“ saddler's wife, who, on seeing it, gave a scream of joy, fell down 
“ upon her knees, and prayed aloud that the person who had brought 
“ it back might live to have a hundred gold embossed saddles. 

“ I am quite certain," Kurreem used to add, smiling,." that the 
“ honest prayer of the old woman has aided my fortune in the attain- 
“ ment of that splendour which she desired I should en joy *" 

Kurreem Khan was possessed of that noble courage which dares 
to pardon; and the generous confidence with which he treated those 
whom he forgave, appears to have almost always attached them 
to his person. The virtues of this prince had nothing of a romantic 
character: they were, like all his other qualities, plain and intrinsic. • 

He was reputed pious, and was exact in the performance of his 
religious duties; but his religion was not austere. His natural 
disposition was, indeed, gay and cheerful; and he continued to 
the last to enjoy the pleasures of this world, and anxiously desired 
that others should do the same. This inclination has given rise 
to one of the few attacks^ that have been made upon the reputa¬ 
tion of this prince: but, if we are to believe the concurring testi¬ 
mony of historians, and of living witnesses, we must pronounce that 
his example, even in the path of dissipation, could not .have been 
very baneful; for his love of pleasure never degenerated into intern- 

* Persian MS. Major Campbell’s Journal. 

f The Russian traveller, Gmcllin, who visited, during Kurreem Khan’s reign, 
some of the provinces near the Caspian which had been recently subdued, and were 
with difficulty kept in subjection, reports him (conformable to the local impression he 
received,) as a prince immersed in luxury, and heedless of the miseries of his subjects. 
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criAP.xvm perance ; nor was he ever unfitted by indulgence for the active 
performance of his duties as a sovereign. 

Kurreem Khan had received no education. It is stated that he 
could not even write: and from his birth, and the occupations of 
his early years, it is probable he neither had, nor desired to have, 
any such accomplishment. The son of a petty chief of a barba¬ 
rous tribe* would be brought up to despise all attainments, except 
such as were suited to his condition of life. In these he excelled. 
Possessed of great bodily strength, and an active frame, he was 
an admirable horseman, and expert in all his military exercises: 
but, though unlearned himself, he valued and encouraged learn¬ 
ing in others. His court was the resort of men of liberal know- 
. ledge. He built tombs over the remains of Sadi and Hafiz, which 
are deposited near Shiraz, and endowed these edifices with gardens 
and lands for the support of the dervishes, or holy men, appointed 
to watch over them. This pious act, while it marked his regard for 
superior genius, was one of the most popular of his reign with the 
inhabitants of a city, whose chief boast is that of being the birth¬ 
place of those whose memory he so greatly honoured. 

It is the usage of the King of Persia to devote a number of 
hours each day to hear the complaints of his subjects. An anecdote 
is related of Kurreem Khan, which, while it shows the confidence 
thal was reposed in his temper and justice, admirably illustrates the 
consideration and feeling with which he performed this important 
part of his duty. He was one day on the point of retiring from his 
judgment-seat, harassed and fatigued with a long attendance, when 

4 The Zund, and all other branchei of the Lac, are certainly ai barbarons as any of 
die wandering tribes of Persia. 
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a man rushed forward in apparent distraction, calling out in a loud chap.xviii 
voice for justice. “ Who are you?” said Kurreem.—“ I am a 
“ merchant,” replied the man, “ and have been'robbed and plun- 
“ dered by some thieves of all I possess.”—“ What were you about,” 
said the prince, “ when you were robbed?”—“ I was asleep,” an¬ 
swered the man.—“ And why did you sleep ?” exclaimed Kurreem 
in a peevish and impatient tone.—“ Because,” said the undaunted 
Persian, “ I made a mistake, and thought you were awake.” TJie 
irritation of the royal judge vanished in a moment: he was too 
much pleased with the manly boldness of the petitioner to be 
offended at the reproach his words conveyed. Turning to his 
vizier, he bade him pay the amount of the merchant’s losses from the 
treasury. “ We must,” he added, “ try to recover the property from 

■ 

“ the robbers*.” 

The mode which Kurreem Khan took to attain and to preserve 
his power, was different from that pursued by any former monarch 
of Persia. lie made no effort to gain strength by the aid of religious 
or superstitious feelings. He neither tried to attach his army by 
gratifying their lust of plunder; nor courted the applause of a vain¬ 
glorious nation by the pursuit of ambitious projects, or the gorgeous 
display of royal splendour. He was modest, even to his attire; and 
though bis rule was always firm, and at times harsh, his general 
manner to the meanest of his subjects was familiar and kind. There 
is no part of the character of this prince with which we arc more 

* This anecdote of Kurreem Khan is taken from a small Persian MS., and I have 
heard it from several Persians. It is the custom in Persia, as in other countries, to apply 
such stories to remarkable personages; but, even in that view, the application proves 
the impression entertained of the character. 
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cHAP-xvui pleased and surprised, than his being able, amid such scenes as those 
in which he lived, to carry the best affections and feelings of human 
nature into almost: every measure of his government; and his success 
affords a striking lesson to despotic monarchs. He lived happily; and 
his death was that of a father, amid a family whom he had cherished, 
and by whom he was beloved. The inhabitants of Persia to this day 
venerate his name; and those who have risen to greatness on the 
destruction of the dynasty which he founded, do not withhold their 
tribute of applause to his goodness. These, indeed, when meaning to 
detract from his fame, often give him the highest possible eulogium. 
“ Kurreem-Khan*,” they say, “ was not a great king. His court 
“ was not splendid; and he made few conquests: but it must be 
“ confessed,” they add, “ that he was a wonderful magistrate f.” 

* I have repeatedly beard this observation made by the first among those Kujur 
chiefs who have risen to great power upon the downfall of the family of Kurreem 
Khan. t Kutkhodah. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


An Account of the Descendants of Kurreem Khan, Zund. 


I r would be painful, after the history of a prince like Kurreem , m 

Khan, to be compelled to dwell at any length upon that of his 
descendants, ^ho soon forfeited, by their crimes, that power which 
he had obtained by his virtues. This prince had five sons, of whom 
four* survived him, to become the victims of the ambition and' 
cruelty of those chiefs of their family, who contended with each 
other for a crown, which all acknowledged was their inheritance. 

Zuckee Klian, the moment Kurreem died, assumed the reins of A D 
government. Several of the principal chiefs of the Zund tribe f a. 11.1193. 
knew that they were personally obnoxious to that chief; and 
fearing every thing from the atrocity of his character, they seized 

* The eldest of Kurreem’s sons, Sfilali Khan, was never raised even to nominal 
power: he was deprived of sight by his cousin, Ackbar Khan. The .second, Abool 
bunch Khan, after being a nominal king, had his eyes put out also during the reign of 
Siiduck Khau. The third, Mahomed Aly Khan, was blinded by Aekbar Khan. The 
fourth, Mahomed Rahim Khan, had the good fortune to die during the lifetime of 
his father: and the fifth, Ibrahim Khan, was deprived of his virility by Ackbar Khan. 

—Genealogical Table of the Zund Family. 

t Among these were Nasser Aly Khan, and the sons of Shaikh Aly Khan, the 
celebrated general of Kurreem Khan. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

Ahuol Futtoll 
Kltun is pro¬ 
claimed the 
successor of 
K nrreem 
Khan. 


Zuckee KI Kin 
iiKSiimes the 
management 
of public af¬ 
fairs. 


Is supported 
in his preten¬ 
sions by Aly 
Moor ad Khan, 
mid Attacks 
the citadel. 


They treache¬ 
rously massa¬ 
cre the nobles 
who defended 
it. 


upon the ark*, or citadel, at Shiraz,and prepared for a siege. They 
at the same time, proclaimed themselves the adherents of Abool 
Futtch Khan, the son of Kurreein: but Zuckee Khan deprived them 
of any popularity they might have expected from ibis act, by 
declaring that young prince, and his brother, Mahomed Aly Khanf, 
the joint successors to the throne of their father, llut though 
lie elevated these youths to nominal sovereignty, he him,self as¬ 
sumed the substance of power, on the specious pretext of being, 
from his affinity of blood, the natural guardian of princes, who, 
from their age, were deemed incompetent to the management 
of public affairs. He was supported in all his pretensions by 
his nephew, Aly Moorad Khanj, a chief of reputation; and their 
mutual efforts were directed to the reduction of the citadel. This, 
however, was not an easy task; and, to avert the dangers of a 
protracted siege, Zuckee Khan had recourse to treachery ||. He 
pledged his faith, to the nobles who defended it, in the most 
solemn manner, and not only promised to forgive all that had 
passed, but to admit them to a share of the highest offices in the 
state. They believed his professions; submitted; and were instantly 
seized, and put to death in the most inhuman manner §. 

* This is an Arabic term. It is sometimes pronounced arek, but more generally ark. 
It literally signifies the citadel, and is never used to describe any other fortification. 

f This young prince had married Zuckee Khan’s daughter. 

i The son of the daughter of Booduk and Byaghii, consequently the nephew of 
Zuckee Khan. j| Aly Rczu’a History of the Zund Family. 

% Captain Franklin, who visited Shi&z seven years alter this occurrence, informs 
us, that he was told by an eye-witness that these chiefs were butchered, in presence of 
Zuckee Khan, by the common Fehlwans, or public wrestlers of the city, who performed, 
oil this occasion, the parts of executioners, lie adds, that the same person assured him 
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SAduck Khan, the moment he heard of the death of Kurrecm chap. xix. 
Khan, evacuated Bussorah, and advanced toward Shiraz. When he " 

Sriduck Klian 

arrived near that city, he encamped his army, and sent his son, evacuate Bus¬ 
sorah, and ad* 

Jaaffer Khan, to wait upon Zuckee Khan, and discover the senli- vances to Shi* 


rar,. 


ments of that chief respecting the future settlement of the govern¬ 
ment. The youth probably went to this conference with a mind not 
free from prejudice *; and when he returned, he told his father, that, 
though every word Zuckee Khan had uttered breathed friendship and 
cordiality, he felt convinced, from what he had observed in the 
expression of his countenance, and from the looks and manners of all 
around him, that if he went into the city, he would share the 
fate of the unfortunate nobles, who had been so recently duped to 
their destruction by his treacherous artsf. This communication. A.D.mo, 
made the impression intended upon the mind of Sfiduck; who, A,U,I1M ' 
having abandoned all thoughts of an union of interest with his 
dangerous relation, prepared to besiege Shiraz, and appeared confi- Rcsii'gcs that 

t city, 

dent of success, from the number and the supposed attachment of 
his troops: but he had to encounter an able and resolute soldier, and 
one more versed than himself in those daring and decided measures 
which so often command success. Zuckee Khan, the moment >*>«*<* Kim n 

. . ,, imprisons 

he despaired of overcoming him by treachery, imprisoned Abool Abooi fumh 
Futteh Khan, the eldest son of Kurrcem Khan, whom he suspected of Khan ' 

he saw a Turkoman soldier not only bathe his hands in their blood, but, taking some in 
his joined palms, he drank a little, and with the remainder washed his beard, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Shooker Ullah!” or “ Thanks be to God!” The savage, by this action, meant to 
recommend himself to the monster he served, as one that delighted “ to drink the blood 
“ of the enemies of his chief." 


* Aly Kez&’s History of the Zuud Family. 


t Ibid. 
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chap. xix. being well-aflected lo his uncle’s interests, and proclaimed Mahomed 

proclaims Mu- ^ Khan * * * § , who had before only shared with his brother the name 
hoimd Ai y 0 f king, the sole monarch of Persia. 11c at the same time made 

Khun sole mo- ^ 

narcii. prisoners three sonsf of Saduck Khan, who were in Shiraz; and, 
three wns of h av i n g shut the gales of the city, threatened with instant disgrace 
saduck Khun. an( j death all the families of the officers and soldiers who should 
continue to adhere to that chief. The cflect of these measures was 

i 

what he had anticipated. The terror entertained of his boldness 

and cruelty banished every hope that he would hesitate to execute 

his threats, and all the officers of Sfiduck Khan’s army, whose 

Tho chief* families were in the power of his enemy, deserted their chief, to 
of Saduck 

Khan’s army save from ruin and clcatli those who were dearer to them.]:. The 
■brother of the late monarch, and the conqueror of Bussorah, found 
that all his plans were defeated. Only three hundred men remained 
saduck Khan attached to his fortune: accompanied by these, he fled to the province 

flics to Kcr* 

man. of Kerman. A body of horse was sent to cut ofl’his retreat. They 
overtook him, and an irregular conflict || ensued, in which the leader § 
of the pursuers was slain, and his disheartened followers returned 
to Shiraz; while S&duck Khan continued his march to the pro- 
’ vincc of Kerman, where he took shelter in a small fortress 

* This prince, as has been before stated, was the son-in-law of Zuckce Khan. 

t Their names were Mahomed Tuckec Khan, Aly Nuckee Khan, and Hussein 
Khan. X Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

|| This action was fought at the pass, or defile of Ursinjan, about forty miles to the 
eastward of Shiraz. 

§ The name of this officer tfas Mahomed Hussein Khan, Zund Huzz&rali. 

f Aly Reza says, he remained in the fortress of Kussunjan; others, that he went lo 
Bum-Mermhushecr. Both these fortresses are in the province of Kerman. 
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which was commanded by a noble who continued firm in his chap. xix. 
attachment. 

The most important, if we consider its ultimate consequences, of 
all the events which occurred at the death of Kurrcem Khan, 
was the flight of Aga Mahomed Khan, Kujur, who had been a. d. 1779. 
for many years a prisoner at large in the City of Shiraz. This 
prince had, for some time after he surrendered himself, been very 
strictly guarded, and was never allowed to go beyond the walls of 
the town; but latterly he was permitted to take the amusement 
of the chase. 'This indulgence was not more owing to the kind¬ 
ness of Kurrcem Khan's character, than to the settled state of 
his government; which no chief of a tribe, however powerful, 
could hope to disturb. The extraordinary wisdom of Aga Mahomed 
had attracted the notice of that ruler, who was, we are told, in the 
frequent habit of asking his advice on questions of state policy *. 

Aga Mahomed, therefore, had the fullest opportunity of appreciating 
the characters of the princes and nobles of the Persian court; and we 
can believe that he had long looked to the death of Kurrcem Khan 
as the crisis of his own fate. When the last illness of that prince 
assumed a dangerous appearance, he contrived to leave the city f on* 
the usual pretext of hunting. His sister, who was in the royal haram, 
sent hun intelligence from hour to hour of the progress pf Kurreem's 
disorder. At last the wished-fbr messenger announced, that the 
founder of the Zund dynasty was no more. Accompanied by a few 


* MS. Memoir. 

t He went out of the city on the 12 th day of Suffer, A. 11. 1193, the day before 
that of Kurreem’s death.— Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 
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Proclaims 
himself king. 


/uekee Khan 
detaches Aly 
Mnnrsul Khan 
against him. 
Aly Moorad 
Khun revolts. 
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attendants, Aga Mahomed Klian commenced his flight*; and, 
favoured by the confusion of the moment, he reached his native 
province of Mazenderan in safety. A considerable body of his tribe 
having gathered round him, lie proclaimed himself one of the compe¬ 
titors for the Crown of Persia, and began to collect all the means he 
could to support his pretensions. 

Zuekec Khan, confident that the chief of the Kujurs would not 
long remain satisfied with the proviuce of Mazenderan, detached his 
nephew, Aly Moorad Khan, with the hest troops of his army f, to 
oppose his further progress: but he only increased, by this measure, 
the danger which he desired to avoid. Ilis nephew was brave and am¬ 
bitious; and experience taught him, that, in Lhe actual condition of his 
country, a person of his rank could have no safely but in the pos¬ 
session of power. JIc had probably only wailed for a favourable 
opportunity of revolting from a ruler in whom he could never repose 
confidence, and who was haled and dreaded by all his subjects. An 
appeal which S&duck Khan, after his flight from Shiraz, made to 
Aly Moorad, who was then at Teheran, gave him the pretext that he 
desired. He assembled the officers of his army, and demanded from 
them if it was not disgraceful to support any longer a chief, who 
treated the son and brother of Kurreem Khan in the manner Zuckee 
Khan had done. There was no difficulty in persuading his followers 
to entertain the sentiments which he professed. These, desirous of 
the elevation of the leader they immediately served, rejoiced in any 

* ITc travelled with astonishing celerity, having arrived at Isfahan the third day, a 
distance of more than two hundred and lifty miles. 

f This force consisted of ten thousand horse, and five thousand infantry. 
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measure which appeared likely lo promote his advancement. Aly 
Moorad immediately inarched to Isfahan, from whence the governor* 
(whom Zuckcc Khan had placed in charge of that city) tied at his 
approach. All ranks appeared to rejoice at Aly Moorad’s success; 
and he obtained additional popularity by proclaiming, that he had 
no design beyond that of restoring the eldest son of the virtuous 
Kurreem Khan to the throne, which was his lawful inheritance. 

Zuckce Khan, we arc toldf, became quite furious when lie heard 
of the revolt of his nephew, lie immediately assembled all die 
force he could, and marched toward Isfahan: but the hour was 
near when this tyrant was to fill up the measure of his guilt, 
and to fall by the hands of those very men whom he had trained 
to crime. When he arrived at Yezdikhnust he demanded from 
the inhabitants the payment of a sum:f belonging to the public 
revenue, which he charged them with having secreted; and on 
their persisting in denying all know'ledgo of this money, and 
pleading inability lo raise the amount required, lie commanded 
that eighteen of the principal men of the town should be thrown 
from a precipice, which was immediately under the window at 
which he sat. Not satisfied with this act of barbarity, he sent 


CHAP. XIX. 

And tnarclies 
Co Isfahan. 


Zuckcc Khan 
assembles all 
the troops and 
marches a- 
gainst him. 


A. I). 17 ?'). 
A. 11 . »<> 3 . 
Uis cruel 
acts at Yc/di- 
k bails t. 


* Tlic name of this governor was Rustam khan. He had been nominated to the 
government as a reward for his conduct in repressing a commotion which had been 
excited in Isfahan on the deatii of Kurreein Khan, by Jehanghecr Khan and Mahomed 
Kusliecd Reg, sons of Futteli Aly Khan A fish fir, a chief whose pretensions and fate 
I me been before noticed.—Vide Vol. II. page 133. 

+ Aly lteza’s History of the Zund Family. 

j Franklin states, that the whole of this sum was only three hundred tomans, — 
about three hundred pounds. 
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for a Syud, or descendant of the prophet, who was remarkable 
for his piety, and charged him with having taken part of the 
money he was so anxious to recover. The man protested his 
innocence, and was doomed, after being stabbed, to be thrown 
over the same precipice as the others. Peculiarly enraged at what 
he deemed the obstinacy of his last victim, he directed that his wife 
and daughter should be given over to the brutal lust of some of his 
guards, who were of the tribe of Maaffee*: but these men, savage 
as they were, shuddered at the conduct of their chief, and particu¬ 
larly his last act, which they deemed at once horrid and sacrilegious. 
While these feelings prevailed, a conspiracy was formed; and those 
who had long been the instruments of his guilt, established a claim 

upon the gratitude of their country by the murder of their inhuman 
% 

leader. 

The Town of Yezdikhaust, where this event took place, is 
situated upon the high and rocky bank of a narrow and deep 
vale, which in this quarter divides the provinces of Irak and 
Pars. Its remarkable site and rude fortifications give it a very 
singular and romantic appearance; and it is now interesting from 
being considered as a scene which has been hallowed by the 
sword of retributive justice. The memory of Zuckcc Khan is held 
in execration; and the traveller, who is passing Yezdikhaust, is 
slopt to hear the catalogue of his crimes: he is shewn the window 
from whence he directed the principal inhabitants, and the holy 
Syud, to be thrown; and the feelings which this spectacle, and 

* The Manffec are, like the Zund, a branch of the Lac; one of the most numerous 
of the native tribes of Persia. 
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the relation of these deeds of barbarity, excite in the mind, are 
relieved by the story of his death, and the praises bestowed on those 
who had the courage to free their country from the rule of such 
a monster. 

The character of Abool Futteli Khan, who was proclaimed King 
of Persia the instant Zuckce Khan was put to death, would not lead 
to a conclusion that he was at all concerned in the bold act* of 
justice which placed in bis hands a power that he appears to have 
been unfit to exercisef. His elevation, however, was evidently the 
only measure which could save the Zund family from that destruc¬ 
tion to which it seemed doomed; and for a moment all indulged 
in the delusive expectation of a long period of tranquillity. 
Sfiduck Khan, the moment he heard of Zuckec Khan’s death, 
hastened from Kerman to Shiraz];. We arc told, that this chief 
Avas a plain soldier, of a good disposition, but subject to violent 
passion. The author who gives this account of his character adds, 


chap. xix. 


A. D. 1779. 
A. II. 1193. 
Abool Futteli 
Khan is pro¬ 
claimed king. 


Sftduclt Khan 
hastens to Shi¬ 
raz. 


* Mr. Scott Waring, in his History of this period, affirms, on the authority of a 
Persian writer, that Abool Futteli Khan was not only concerned in this plot, hut took 
an active part in its execution. I follow a manuscript written by a very respectable* 
Persian, who had the fullest opportunity of knowing the real history of this trans¬ 
action. 

f The only author who speaks at all favourably of the qualities and disposition of 
this prince is Olivier: but that well-informed and intelligent author seldom refers us 
to the authority from whence he composed his history. All cotemporary Persian 
authors that I have read, represent him as weak and dissipated. 1 have conversed 
with many persons who knew him well, and they confirmed this account: they added, 
that he was of a gentle disposition, and unambitious. 

X The young prince entered Shiraz, as sovereign, on Friday, the thirtieth of Jumadee- 
ul-awul, A. H. 119$, and was received with great joy by the inhabitant). 


VOL. II. 
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chap. xix. that lie was not satisfied to live under a weak and dissolute * young 
prince, who, incapable of governing himself, was too jealous to 
commit his power to those who had more experience and wisdom f. 
In the relations in which they were placed, it is not surprising that 
the uncle and nephew could not agree; but, not content with 
Confines usurping his authority, and confining his person £, Sftduck Khan 
Klian, and de- put out the eyes of the unfortunate Abool Futteh Khan, and pro- 
pr.ves bun of c j a j Jnet j himself sovereign of Persia. He could not expect that lie 
would be permitted quietly to enjoy a power obtained by so cruel 
an action: but his only dangerous rival was his nephew and step- 
a . d. i 78 o. son ||, Aly Moorad Khan. Fully aware of the ambitious designs § 
Appoint* his of that leader, he sent his son, Jaafler Khan, to assume the govern- 
pommnentof lnen ^ ^ lc City of Isfahan, and to watch his movements. 

Isfahan. Aly Moorad, who was at Teheran when these events occurred, 

instantly declared himself king, and marched, with all the force 
who flic* at lie could collect, toward Isfahan, from whence the newly-appointed 

the approach . 

..f Aly Moorad governor neu at Ins approach. 

Khan, 


* Wc arc informed by the historian of the Zund family, that the only joys of 
Abool Putteh Khan were the circling goblet and fair damsels; and that, immersed 
in luxury, he was altogether unfit for government. 

f Aly Rczfi’s History of the Zund Family. 

« 

;{; Sacluck Klyin and his sons broke in upon him when in his haram, and seized 
him without meeting with any opposition. 

|| Saduck Khan had married the mother of Aly Moorad; and his eldest son, Jaafifcr 
Khan, was a half brother of that chief. 


§ As long as Abool Futteh Khan was king, Aly Moorad had professed allegiance. 

•# 

lie had, during that period, marched against Zfilfekar Khan, of Kliumsfi, who had 
rebelled and seized upon the countries in the vicinity of Kazveen, Sultaneah, and 
Zunjan. Aly Moorad defeated and slew this chief, whose head, Recording to usage, 
he sent to Shiraz. 
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S&duck Khan, having assembled a considerable army*, placed 
it under the command of his son, Aly Nuckee, whose first operations 
were completely successful. He attacked and discomfited the ad¬ 
vance of Aly Moorad; and the troops with that prince were so 
discouraged by this slight reverse, that they dispersed in different 
directions. A few went over to Aly Nuckee; the remainder retired 
to their respective homes. The deserted Aly Moorad, accompanied 
by his own family and a few faithful adherents, retreated to Hamadan, 
and must either have been taken or compelled to fly his country, if 
he had been immediately pursued. S&duck Khan, we arc informedf, 
wrote to his son to desire he would not lose a moment in improving 
the great advantage whiah fortune had given him: but the idle youth, 
intoxicated with his success, thought of nothing but enjoyigg his 
triumph. He entered Isfahan as a conqueror, and for more than 
a months that he remained in that city, gave himself up to every 
species of excess. The moments, which he so improvidcntly 
wasted were taken full advantage of by Aly Moorad. That chief, 
taught by past misfortunes to know that his sole dependence was 
upon his own efforts and the attachment of his army, evinced, on 
this occasion, an union of the most resolute spirit || with the most 


CHAP. XIX. 

Aly Nuckee 
is sent with a 
force against 
Aly Moorad, 
who is desert-, 
ed by liis 
troops. 


He retreats 
to Hauiadan. 


Aly Nuckee 
returns to Is¬ 
fahan. 


* This force, which consisted of twenty thousand men, had keen engaged in 
besieging Yessd. Aly Nuckee was joined, before he encountered Aly Moorad’s army, 
by his brother, Hussein Khan. + Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family, 

t According to Aly Reza, he remained in Isfahan between thirty and forty days. 

|| He wa9 not only refused protection, but threatened with violence by a powerful 
chief who had deserted from his army, if he went to Hamadan: hut, instead of avoiding 
that city as he had been advised, he advanced rapidly with a few followers, took its 
ungenerous governor by surprise, slew him, and used his wealth in the payment of his 
new levies. * , 
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chap. xix. conciliating temper: and his conduct had more effect upon those he 
desired to gain, from being contrasted with the vanity, the insolence, 
and the dissipation of Aly Nuckee Khan, who, roused at last from 

Marches to his dream of pleasure, marched from Isfahan to complete his con- 

complete his 

conquest of quest of Irak, But the hour of success was past: he was met near 
Hamadan by Aly Moorad, and was in his turn abandoned ,by 
almost all his followers. This unexpected defection filled his mind 

t 

Aiy Moorad witl> dismay, and gave his enemy an easy victory. He was com- 

Klian defeats 

Aly Nuckee. pelled to fly to Shiraz; and the victorious Aly Moorad Khan, en¬ 
couraged by some further successes in the field*, resolved upon 
laying siege to that city. 

Sffduck Khan, when he learnt that Aly Moorad was advancing 
to attack his capital, detached an army (chiefly infantry,) to a posi- 

a. d. 1781. tion about twenty-five miles from Shirazf, with orders to oppose 

A* II. 1196* 

Also a body his progress: but the different corps of which it was composed quar- 

of troops near 

Shiraz. relied about the distribution of their provisions; and the whole re¬ 
treated in a disorderly manner, pursued by the horse of Aly Moorad 
Khan, who hastened to take advantage of an occurrence which pro¬ 
mised more important results, as it evinced a want of union and 
discipline among those with whom he had to contend. 

Blockades Shiraz was blockaded, rather than besieged, for a period of eight 

Shiraz. 

months. The assailants had made no progress in destroying the 
defences; but both the inhabitants and the troops were reduced to 

* His troops bad gained several advantages over those of S&duck Khan, parti¬ 
cularly in an action that took place at Ab&dfih, where T&her Khan, the son of Saduck 
Khan, commanded the forces of his father. 

t The name of the village they encamped at was Haz&rbizk.— Alv Keza’s History 
of the Zund Family’ 
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such distress for want of supplies, that a general spirit of revolt began 
to display itself, which terminated in a part of the garrison seizing 
one of the gates, and giving it up to Aly Moorad Khan, whose army 
immediately took possession of the town*, but committed no outrage 
that could cause those who were within the walls to regret the desire 
they had for some time entertained of submitting to his authority. 

S&duck Khan, with his family, retreated to the citadel: but he 
was soon compelled to surrender, and was put to deathf with all .his 
sous that had reached manhood, except Jaaffer Khan, who had 
made his terms (long before the city was taken,) with the conqueror. 
S&duck had evinced, during the lifetime of his brother, Kurreem, a 
moderation and judgment that had given a very favourable impres¬ 
sion of his disposition; and his conduct at the siege of Bussorah 
added to his former character of a respectable man the reputation 
of a good soldier: but, in his latter years, we lose all respect lor an 
inactive and indulgent parent, who, shutting himself up in his capital, 
appeared alike insensible to the incompetence and the vices of his 
sons, whom he continued to intrust with the command of his armies, 
and the government of his provinces, till a general disgust at their 
misconduct and oppression alienated all minds, from his rule. Nor 
can we deplore the fate of a chief who attained power by depriving 
of his crown and of the blessing of sightj, the son of a brother, tq 

* Shiraz was taken on the eighteenth of Rubbee-ul-awul, A. II. 1193; February, 
A. D. 1781. 

t Aly Reza states, that he was put to death; other accounts inform ns, that his 
eyes were first put out, and then poison administered; while another asserts, that, 
frantic at the loss of sight, he dashed his brains out. 

t Franklin, Olivier, and Waring, agree in stating, that the eyes of Abool Futtch 
Khan were put out by Sfiduck Khan; and it appears almost impossible that the 
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A. D. 1781. 
A. II. 119G. 
Sftdnck Khan 
surrenders, 
and is put to 
death. 

llis character 
and conduct. 
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chap. xix. whose courage and virtues he and his family were indebted for all 
they possessed; and whose memory was so revered in Persia, that 
the inhuman Zuckee Khan had not dared to outrage public feeling 
by the commission of that crime by which S&duck Khan had com¬ 
menced his unpropitious reign. 

Aiy Moored Aly Moorad Khan was now sovereign of Persia; and his cha- 

Khan becomes . 

sovereign of racter and success seemed to promise some years of rest to that 

|> ers j. a • 

disturbed kingdom. Among the chiefs of his army, there was none 
who, during the siege, had distinguished himself more for his courage 
and conduct than Ackbar Khan, the son of Zuckec Khan: but 
we may conclude that chief was as cruel and revengeful as he was 
trave and enterprising, from a knowledge that lie not only urged 
Aly Moorad to put S&duck Khan, with his three younger sons, and 
some of his principal nobles, to death, but obtained permission to 
be their executioner. Ilis eagerness for their fate precipitated his 
own: lie was accused of having plotted against the life of the ruler 
he served; and it could not have been difficult to persuade Aly 
Moorad of the dangers he had to apprehend from his ambitious 
* cousin. He believed, or affected to believe, that he was guilty: 
.and the prince, Jaaffer Khan, became the willing instrument of 
putting to death* the man whose hands were yet stained with the 
blood of his father and of his brothers. 

former, who visited Shiraz in 1786, when Jaaffer Khan, the sort of that prince, was 
upon the throne, could be mistaken in such a fact. Yet Aly Rez&, in his History of 
the Zund Family, distinctly states, that the eyes of this prince and his brothers were 
put out by Aly Moorad Khan, when he took Shiraz. But this is probably an attempt 
of a partial historian to remove the guilt of this act from a prince for whose memory 
be cherished respect. ' 

* Franklin .and Olivier states, that he conspired against the life of Aly Moorad 
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After remaining a few months at Shiraz, Aly Moorad Khan chap. xix. 
returned to Isfahan, which city became, during his reign, the capital 
of the kingdom. He confided so far in his half brother, Jaaffer f#l,an - 
Khan, as to employ him in the government of a province*. The 
command of his army was given to his son, Shaikh Vais, who was simikh v«is 
detached to the north-western frontier to keep in check Aga Maho- ngaintt Aga 
med Khan. This young prince was at first very successful. lie Khnn° med 
invaded Mazendcran, took S&ri, the capital of that province, and a. d. 1782. 
defeated the chief of the Kujurs, who fled to Astcrabad. A force whom 
was detached in pursuit of him: but the rash commander f of this Sa force 
corps advanced without securing the difficult defiles through which [," n [ ,ursu,t of 
he had passed. The consequence was, these were occupied by the 
enemy, who succeeded, not only in culling off his communication 
with the army in Mazcnderan, but in preventing any supplies 
from reaching his camp. The distress which was the consequences 
of these operations compelled him to attempt a retreat, but that 
was impracticable. He was attacked, defeated, and slain, by Aga 
Mahomed Khan; and almost all his followers either lost their lives,. 

w 1 

or were made prisoners. The few who escaped communicated a a. n. m*. 
panic to the troops with Shaikh Vais, who instantly dispersed, and, ’ im 
by their cowardice, compelled their leader to abandon Sftri, and 


Khan; Waring deems his death to have proceeded from envy of his superior talents. 
Aly Rez&, in his History of the family, informs us, that there was a mixture of botli 
motives; that Ackbar Khan had, no doubt, ambitious views; and that Aly Moorad 
Khan dreaded him so much, as to be glad of a pretext for putting him to death: this 
is probably the fact. 

# He was first appointed to Shuster, aud afterwards to the Khumsa. 
f Mahomed Zahir Khan. 
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chap. xix. the other conquests which he had made. He retreated to Teheran, 
w ^ ere he was joined by Aly Moorad Khan, whose rage against the 


abandons ini chiefs that had deserted his son was so great, that he ordered several 

conquests and 0 

retreats to To of them to be put to death in a most cruel* and disgraceful manner. 

hernn, where 0 

he is joined by Aly Moorad Khan, though suffering under a very severe illness, 

Aly Moorad. , . 

evinced, on this occasion, the most active energy. He had formed 

who sends another army, which he sent into Mazenderan; and was preparing to 

another army ... r o 

into Mazende- support it in person, when he leamt that Jaaffer Khanf, encouraged 
by the intelligence that he had received of the reverses which his arms 
had sustained, and by a report of the dangerous state of his health, 
had not only revolted, but had actually commenced his march 
towards the capital. Aly Moorad was so irritated at this event, 
that he instantly resolved to proceed to Isfahan. His ministers 
and medical attendants entreated him to remain where he was, till 
the violence of his disease had abated; and the latter gave it as 
their opinion, that the fatigue of travelling at that severe season of 
the year (for it was the depth of winter,) would be attended with 
* extreme hazard to his life: but the impatient monarch refused to 
listen to their advice; his mind could think of no danger but that 

a. n. ires, which threatened his power. Their predictions, however, proved 

His death, true, and he expired J on the road. The principal officers of his 
court concealed his death from the army till it had reached the 


* Aly Reza states, that he commanded that their brains should be beaten out by 
wooden mallets. 

t This prince, we are told 1 by Aly Rez&, was, at this period, at Zunj&n in the 
Khumsfi,, and that he directed his march to Isfahan. 

X He di ed on the twenty-eighth of Suffer, A. H. 1 199 , (eleventh of February, 1785,) 
at the village of MoortiMkhour, situated about thirty miles from Isfahan. 
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capital: and the royal’ property was, by this wise precaution, saved chap. xix. 
from pillage; for almost all the troops who had attended his march, v ^ v ‘ v,,/ 
when they learnt he was no more, spread themselves over the coun¬ 
try, and began to plunder in every direction. 

The character of Aly Moorad Khan has been variously given. And chancier 
He appears to have possessed an energetic and lirm mind. There 
can be no belter claim to character than the respect of an able 
enemy. Aga Mahomed Khan, who found it difficult, while this 
prince lived, to maintain Mazenderan, was wont to say to those of 
his adherents who urged him to advance into Irak, “ Let us wait till 
“ that respectable blind gentleman* (so he always called Aly Moorad, 

“ who had lost one of his eyes,) is out of the way, and then, but not 
“ before, we may succeed in such an enterprise." • * 

A period of five days elapsed from the death of Aly Moorad 
till the arrival of Jaafler Khan at Isfahan; during which short period 
the name and ensigns of royalty were usurped by J 3 aukcr Khan, the Baukcr Khan 
governor of that city; a vain, imprudent man, who appears to have nIT.,r lt! c 
had no means whatever of supporting his pretensions. He fled at* 

Jaaffer Khan’s approach, but was pursued and taken, and his Ts taken and 
ambition only obtained him the distinction of sharing the impri- jTSbTiuin! 
sonmenl of the relations of his late sovereign. The person whose 
pretensions to the throne Jaafler Khan had most cause to apprehend, 
was Shaikh Vais, the son of the deceased monarch. He addressed a 
letter to that prince, couched in the most friendly terms: but as 
soon as he had deluded him within his power, the mask was thrown 

* I have been assured by many who had heard Aga Mahomed speak of Aly 
Moorad say, tbathe always called him the koor mootdshukus, or “ the respectable 
“ blind man/' 
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chap. xix. off, and the confiding youth was deprived of sight, to prevent his 
mTd^s ever disturbing l he reign of his treacherous uncle, 
shah vu of Aga Mahomed kept the promise which he had often made 
Mahomed to h* 8 followers, of leading them into the plains of Irak on the 
cMiiitoirek 1 " ^ eal ^ ^ Moorad. The moment intelligence of that desired 
event reached him, he issued from the mountains of Mazenderan, 
accompanied by only five or six hundred men; and as he found 
that his numbers were hourly increased by the junction of his own 
adherents, and the disaffected chiefs of his enemies, he pushed boldly 
on towards Isfahan, satisfied that decided success alone could keep 
an army composed as his was together. It is affirmed by some 
writers*, that he had a secret correspondence with several of the 
* principal nobles in the country which he invaded: but there had 
been little lime for such intrigues, as he was at Asterabad when 
a. n. 1785. Aly Moorad died; and in little more than two months from that 

A. II. 1800 . 

Enters Isfahan dale he entered Isfahan f, from whence Jaaffer Khan fled at his 
approach in such confusion, that his baggage, treasure, and even the 
, ensigns of royalty, were plundered by the rabble X of the capital, 
jaaffer Khan While his formidable rival was establishing himself at Isfahan, 

is welcomed, 

i<» Shiraz. Jaaffer Khan was welcomed to Shiraz. The fidelity of Syud 

* Olivier states, that he was invited by Banker Khan, but gives no authority for 
this assertion. The fact is not stated in any of the histories or memoirs of this period 
that I have perused. 

t He entered that city on the sixth of May. The distance from Asterabad is four 
hundred miles. 

f We are told, that the rabbte, who plundered Jaaffer Khan’s baggage, were encou¬ 
raged and led by some nobles who had escaped from prison: among these was Bauker 
Khan, who has been before mentioned. This chief had not only been imprisoned, but 
. severely beaten by Jaaffer Khan, to make him discover his wealth. 
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Moorad*, the governor of that city, was very doubtful; but the chap. xix. 
allegiance of its inhabitants had been preserved by the influence 
of their magistrates. The most active of these was Hajee Ibrahim, 
who was immediately promoted by his grateful sovereign to the 
high office of kalanter (or chief civil magistrate) of the province 
of Fars. 

Aga Mahomed Khan did not remain long in possession of his 
conquest. An unsuccessful attack which he made upon soine 
tribes of mountaineersf, led the fluctuating bands, who had been 
the instrument of his success, to desert what they deemed his 
falling fortunes. He was consequently obliged to make a preci¬ 
pitate retreat to Teheran: and while he employed himself in forming AgaMahomed 
a more efficient force, Jaaffer Khan succeeded in repossessing him “ to Teheran, 
self of Isfahan J: but the advance of Aga Mahomed obliged him Jaaffer Khan 

. . takes Isfahan, 

again to abandon that city; and the remainder of his reign was but is cora- 
a defensive war against that ruler, who, master of almost all Irak, 
annually threatened an attack on Shiraz. 

Jaaffer Khan had not been more successful in repressing the . 
rebellion of his own subjects, than in opposing his foreign enemies. a.d.i78g. 
His relation, Ismail Khan||, whom he had intrusted with the 


* Syud Moorad Khan was the nephew of Aly Moorad. 

t He attacked the Bukhtee&rees, who inhabit the great ranges in the vicinity 
of the capital, and whose complete reduction had hardly been effected by the 
energy of Nfidir Shah: since whose death they had maintained their former rude 
independence. 

x Raheem Khan, the governor, defended the citadel for some time, and was, when 
taken, put to death.— Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

|| Ismail Khan was a cousin of Jaaffer Khan. His father, a brother of Kurreeui 
Khan, died during flie lifetime of that ruler. 
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chap. xix. government of Ham ad an, revolted, and defeated the army* which 
he led against him. He was also repulsed with considerable 
loss from the City of Yezdf, which he made an effort to reduce. 
a. d. 1788 . But in the beginning of the last year of his reign, fortune seemed 

A 11 . 1208. 

Lootf Aiy more favourable. His son, Lootf Aly Khan, had made a successful 

tonUniAr! expedition into the mountains of Mr, and, encouraged by Aga 

Marches to Mahomed Khan's absence, he had marched with a considerable 
Iftfikliftii * 

force to Isfahan, and defeated the troops which had been left for 

its defence. But his triumph was short: a report of the near 

approach of his formidable rival, obliged him to evacuate that 

i 

city, which was never again possessed by a prince of the Zund 
family. 

We arc informed by an authority if to which we cannot refuse 
credit, that Jaaffer Khan was kind to his subjects, and gracious 
to strangers; that his temper was mild; and that he was inclined 
to justice. This favourable account, which is given of a luxurious 
prince enjoying himself at a moment of comparative repose, and 
whose affairs were at that period administered by a wise and popular 
minister||, is not irreconcilable to that character which we are dis- 

* This notion took place on the second of March, 1786. The victory is chiefly 
ascribed to Khoosroo Khan, the Waly of Ardel&n, who brought a large corps of Kurds 
to the aid of Ismail. 

f The governor of that city, Tuckee Khan,-was aided by the independent chief of 
Tubbus, a neighbouring town in Khorassan. 

$ Franklin, who resided for some time at Shiraz during the reign of this 
prince. * 

|| His name was Meerza Hussein, a most respectable man. He was the father of 
Meerza Boozoorg, the pTime minister of the Prince Shah Abbas, the heir apparent of 
Persia. 
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posed to form of this ruler, from a contemplation of the events of chap. xix. 
his life: nor is the possession of the negative virtues ascribed to him 
at variance with those charges of cowardly weakness, and medi¬ 
tated treachery, which have been affixed to his memory. There 
can be no doubt that it was the total disregard which this monarch 
showed to the honour of one of his most faithful and distinguished 
leaders, and to his own pledged faith, which led to his becoming 
the indirect instrument of his own destruction, and gave Lo the blow 
of his assassin the colour, if not the reality^ of justice. 

Among the chiefs who served this ruler, there was none more dis- Conduct of 

p J £ llJ 00 A|y 

tinguished than Hajec Aly Kooli, of Kazeroon. This nobleman K« 0 ii. 
had been sent to quell a very serious revolt in the country to the 
east of Kashan. He had subdued the leader* against whom he had 
been detached; and among the prisoners he had made was a corps 
of fifteen hundred Khorassan infantry; who, after defending them¬ 
selves bravely, had capitulated upon the express condition of being 
honourably treated. JaafFer Khan refused to ratify this agreement, 
and directed that the men of this corps should be deprived of their 
arms, and thrown into prison f. It was in vain that his general 
represented that this act would be alike impolitic and disgraceful. 

His remonstrances were disregarded; and his earnest request that his 
honour might be preserved from the stain which so flagrant a breach 
of promise would entail upon him, was treated with slight, if not with 
contempt. The indignant chief resolved to quit the service of a 
monarch who had sacrificed his reputation. He left the army, accom- 

* The name of this chief was Mahomed Hussein Khan, Arab. He was aided by 
Meer Mahomed Khan of Tubbus. + Aly Rez&’s History of the Zand Family. 
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cu.m’, xix. puttied by all his followers *; and, notwithstanding the alternate 
threats and entreaties of his monarch, he retired to Kazeroon f. It is 
probable that Jaaffer Khan had not power at the moment it 
occurred of preventing J this act of open contumacy, but he soon 
afterwards sent an army to reduce Hajee Aly Kooli to obedience. This 
leader, who had, subsequently to his departure from camp, refused to 
obey a summons to attend court, was at last persuaded to yield: he 
did not, however, consent to go to Shiraz, till the monarch he had 
offended had sworn upon the Koran that he would not offer him the 
slightest injury: but Jaaffer Khan could not forgive a man whom he 
had so deeply wronged; he seized him; and, unmindful of his faith, 
threw him into a prison, where he was doomed to linger out the 
remainder of his existence. Rendered desperate by his situation, the 
chief of Kazeroon entered into a conspiracy with some other pri¬ 
soners to destroy the despot by whom he had been so cruelly treated. 
Among these Syud Moorad Khan |j had, from his high birth and 
former employment, the most influence. When the plot was ripe for 
execution, a slave, who had been bribed, managed to convey poison § 

* These were almost all infantry. t -Aly Rez&’s History of the Zand Family. 

% It is possible that the chiefs of bis army would have refused to act against Hajee 
Aly Kooli on an occasion when the question was one of personal honour,'and evi¬ 
dently unmixed (at the moment) with any desire of revolt. 

|| Synd Moorad, who had been Governor of Shiraz, was first trusted and employed, 
and afterwards confined, by Jaaffer Khan; who ordered him to be beaten very severely, 
to compel him to discover hip riches.— Franklin. 

| I here follow the History of Aly Reza, who is veiy particular, and, I have no 
doubt, correct in his account of the death of Jaaffer Khan. Waring states, that the 
poison was administered by a female slave, who had formerly belonged to Synd Moorad 
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into the victuals of Ja&ffer Khan; and when that monarch was chap. xix. 
writhing under its effects, the prisoners were released by their 
friends, and, rushing into his chamber, put an end to his existence. 

The head of their sovereign, thrown from the .citadel into the square 
before its gate, announced to the astonished inhabitants of Shiraz 
that their ruler was no more. 

Lootf Aly Khan, the son of Jaaffer Khan, was in Kerman when 
his father was murdered; and Syud Moorad Khan, through the influ¬ 
ence of the conspirators who had acted with him, was proclaimed s yu d Moorad 
king; but he only reigned a few months. Hajee Ibrahim, the prin- ILnwdkJJ!" 
cipal magistrate of the City of Shiraz, who was warmly attached to 
the cause of the absent prince, disposed a number of the inhabitants, 
and the chiefs of tribes, to the same interest: and Lootf Aly Khan) 
who had been compelled, on receiving the first intelligence of the 
events which had occurred, to fry from the uncertain fidelity of his 
own troops to the Shaikh of Abusheher, was soon enabled to assert 
his claim to the crown of his father. The Arab chief, who 
had granted him protection and aid, died immediately after his 
arrival at Abusheher; but with his last breath he charged his son * 
to devote himself to Lootf Aly Khan; tvhosc small army, when 
he first took the field, was almost entirely formed of the followers of 
this petty ruler. The approach of a considerable corps under the 

Khan. Oliviei (Vol. VI. page 409,) asserts, that this prince had taken medicines to 
lessen bis corpulence, which had such an effect upon his general health, os to reduce 
him to a state of debility and Buffering, that made it easy for the conspirators to at¬ 
tack and overcome him. 

* Shaikh N&sser, who was till very lately the chief of Abusheher, and is still 
living. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Detaches an 
army apaimt 
I.ootf Aly 
Khan. 


Ixtotf Aly 
Khan is wel¬ 
comed into 
Shiraz. 

Syud Moored 
surrenders, 
and is put to 
death. 


An account of 
Ilnjce Ibrahim 


brother* of Syud Moorad threatened destruction to this force: but 
the second in command f being attached to Hajee Ibrahim, prevailed 
upon the soldiers to seize their general, and to declare in favour of 
the prince whom lhey,nvere sent to oppose; who, encouraged by 
this event, hastened to the capital, where the influence of his 
friends had been so effectually exerted, that he was welcdmed 
by the unanimous voice of its inhabitants. Syud Moorad* Khan, 
who had shut himself up in the citadel, was soon compelled to 
surrender, and suffered death: but Hajee Aly Kooli, whose defec¬ 
tion from that cause, which resentment and despair had led him 
to adopt, was essential to the success of this revolution, had, with 
several others, received the most solemn assurances of pardon from 
Hajee Ibrahim; and Lootf Aly Khan, on his accession to the throne, 
not only confirmed these promises, but marked with favour and con¬ 
fidence those to whom they were made. 

Before we proceed further with the history of Lootf Aly Khan, it 
appears necessary to say a few words of the origin and rise of a mail, 
whose name became, about this period, so conspicuous in the annals 
of his country. Hajee Ibrahim was the son of Hajee Hftshem %, a 
respectable magistrate of Shiraz, who having lost his eye-sight 


* Shah Moorad. + His name was Aly Himmut Khan. 

| The name of Hajee Hashem is still held in great respect in his native city. 
When the great conqueror, Mdir Shah, encamped there, this magistrate gave him an 
entertainment in the garden of Dil Gooth&, near the tomb of Sadi. This event, which 
flattered the vanity of the family, as it proved the consequence of Hajee H&shem, is 
related in the History of Hajee*Ibrahiip: and the son of that minister, Meerza Maho¬ 
med Khan, gave me an entertainment in 1800, on the same spot where (he took 'care 
to inform me) his grandfather had feasted N&dir Shah and his court abont seventy 
years before.' 
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through age, was, during his latter years, unfit for business, and chap. xix. 
left a large family in very low, if not distressed circumstances: 
but his son, Hajee Ibrahim, early succeeded to the office of magis¬ 
trate to one of the wards of his native city: k and his manly character, 

f . * 

in which good temper ami good sense were combined with the 

most extraordinary fortitude, raised hjm rapidly into high employ- 

'■*, • » 

ment. He had been placed in the situation his father held by Kur- 

* 

reem Khan, and promoted to higher charge * by Aly Moorad; afnd, 
as it was chiefly owing to his exertions that Jaaffer Khan obtained 
such easy possession of Shiraz when forced to fly from Isfahan, he 
had (as has been before stated,) raised Hajee Ibrahim to the high 
station of kalanter, or first magistrate of the province of Fars: and 
the influence which that situation gave, enabled him to repay his 
debt of gratitude to the father, by placing his son upon the throne. 

No event could appear more propitious to the happiness of his Character of 
♦country, or more likely to restore the fallen fortunes of the family to Kban. A * y 
which he belonged, than the elevation of Lootf Aly Khan. Though a. h.' 
this prince was not yet twenty years of age, he had been matured by 
continual employment during his father’s reign, and he was already 
ranked, both in the estimation of his friends and enemies, among the 
bravest and the best soldiers of his country. His appearance was 
singularly calculated to win that admiration which his qualities com¬ 
manded : bis countenance was beautiful, and full of animated expres¬ 
sion : his form tall and graceful; and, though slender, he was active 
and strong. In skiftts a horseman, and in dexterity at all martial 

* He was made magistrate of all tbe Hyderee m&h&ls, or wards termed Hyderee, 
which included more than half the city. 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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exercises, he was unrivalled: nor was he deemed wanting in those 
mental qualities which his situation required. He had displayed, on 
several occasions, as much'conduct as courage: and before he 
ascended the throne, his-, manners were kind and prepossessing, par¬ 
ticularly to his inferiors: but, soon after he obtained power, his dis¬ 
position changed, and his mind .appears to have lost some of its best 
qualities. He Was no longer* milt} and conciliating, but proud and 

.i* 

self-sufficient. The gratitude and osteem which he expressed, and 
probably felt at the moment, for Ilajce Ibrahim, whose attachment to 
his cause had enabled him to attain the throne, gave way to feelings 
of alarm and suspicion. Nor was it, perhaps, surprising that he 
should have viewed with more jealousy than regard the subject who 
had shown himself possessed of the dangerous power of placing the 
crown upon his head. 

Lootf Aly Khan was hardly established in the government, before 
Aga Mahomed Khan advanced to attack him. The young.prince* 
ventured to meet his enemies in the field *; but he was defeated by 
superior numbers, and forced to fiy to Shiraz. The Kujur prince, 
encouraged by this success, immediately invested that city: but, after 
a vain endeavour (continued for more than a month) to make some 
impression upon"its defences, he raised the siege, and returned to 
Teheran, which had now become the capital of his kingdom. 

The next year Lootf Aly Khan, who expected a repetition of this 
attack, made fophidable preparations to resist it: but Aga Mahomed 
Khan was occupied in Aderbijan; and the yodfl§ ruler of Fare, un- 

«it 

+ i ... ■ 

* This battle was fought at a village called H&z&rbiz&b, within six fursukhs, or 
twenty-five miles, of Shiraz. 
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willing that the force he had collected should remain idle, resolved to chap. xix. 
march into Kerman, to compel the governor^ of that province to 

Loolf Aly 

submit to his authority. The season of operations was almost past • Klian marches 
and all the prudent counsellors of Lootf Aly Khan Urged him to 
accept the terms offered by the chief of Kerman, which included the 
full'acknowledgment of his authority, the regular payment of the 
revenue of the province, and every submission that Could be required 
of him, except his personal attendant at court; But on this the im¬ 
petuous prince insisted; and, with a view of enforcing it, he laid siege, Lays siege to 

• . /1 . „ that city. 

during a yery severe winter, to the City of Kerman. He was dis- 

r 

comfited, his historian f informs us, not by the garrison he besieged, 
but by the elements. Almost ail the horses, and many of (he men of 
his army, perished through cold and hunger: for when the snow 
became deep, it was impossible to furnish his camp with regular sup¬ 
plies of provisions. Compelled, by the defection of some of his 
•troops, and the clamorous discontent of all, to raise the siege of Ker- Ii compelled 
man, he returned to Shiraz, with a’mind rendered sullen and iras- return!to s'hJ 
cible by the reverse he had sustained. 

Before he proceeded on this unfortunate expedition, be had ap¬ 
pointed one of his younger brothers, who was quite a child, to the 
nominal rule of Fars: but he had, at the same time, committed the 
civil government of Shiraz, and the countries in its vicinity, to Hajee 
Ibrahim. The command of the garrison of that city, with separate 
powers, was given to a chief of his own tribe, called Burkliood&r 
Khan; and the ark, or citadel, was placed in charge of another noble¬ 
man of the Zund family. This division of authority, which was 


raz. 


* The name of this chief waa Hussein Khan Kh&kee. 
f Alyftezl’s Ilislory of the Zund Family. 
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chap. xix. meant to, guard against the effects of treachery, tended only to 
promote it. Burkhood&r Khan, who was a weak and arrogant man, 
vain of his rank and of his independent power over the military, in¬ 
sisted, but without effect, upon Hajee Ibrahim paying him all those 
submissive attentions, which in Persia are considered as due to a 
superior. Offended at what he deemed a personal insult, he laboured 
to impress his prince with thV belief, that so marked a proof .of dis¬ 
respect to a lord of the Zund family,, could only have been shown by 

a man who cherished traitorous designs. If these representations 

* 

were not altogether believed, they still made a serious impression on 
the irritated mind of Lootf Aly; and every act, after he returned from 
Kerman, proved that he had no longer that respect or confidence 
which he before entertained for his minister. 

An event had occurred some time before this period, which had 
greatly weakened that reliance which Hajee Ibrahim was at first dis¬ 
posed to place on the character of his sovereign. It has been already 
stated, that Lootf Aly Khan had, at the earnest solicitation of that 
minister, pardoned a number of persons supposed to be concerned in 
the conspiracy against his father’s life. Among these was a man 
'called Meerza Mehdy, who had been formerly employed by 
Jaaffer Khan*; but, on being discovered in some peculation, was 
disgraced by that monarch, and condemned to lose his cars. 
• When ..the head, of Jaaffer Khan was thrown from the citadel, 

it had been exposed to a thousand indignities; and, according to 

*/ * 

popular rumour, Meerza Mehdy had revenged himself by cutting 
off the ears. The man had. always denied the truth of this accu- 

* He wm Lashkur-novees; the duties of which are, to keep a register of the troops, 
and to transact‘al) business relative to the pay of the army. 
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sation; and Hajee * Ibrahim, who professed to be fully persuaded chap. xix. 
of his innocence, solicited his pardon of Lootf Aly .Khan; who not 
only granted it, but said, if the accusation had been true, he freely 
forgave the meerza from the consideration that he had for his media¬ 
tor. Several months subsequent, when the prince was distributing 
honorary dresses, one was given to Meerza Mehdy. This circum¬ 
stance was reported to the mother of I$>tf Aly Khan, who sent; for 
him, and asked, if it was not enough that he should be required* to 
forgive, the murderers of his father. “ Is it necessary," she added, 

that ypu should degrade yourself by bestowing marks of re- 
“ gard and fayOur upon a wretch who mutilated his remains*?" 

This upbraiding language had all the effect intended upon the 
violent temper of the prince. He returned to his court, summoned 
Meerza Mehdy, and, after reproaching him with his crimef, directed 
him to be thrown into a fire. Hajee Ibrahim had been sent for, 
but arrived only in time to hear from the prince what he had done, 
and to see, with inward horror, the remains of the man whose pardon 
had been so fully granted to his intercession J. 

The mutual distrust which had arisen between the sovereign and 
the minister became apparent to all. The proud spirit of Lootf Aly 

* Persian MS. 

t Lootf Aly Khan, we are informed, demanded of Meerza Mehdy, what that man 
deserved who conld behave ill to his sovereign and benefactor. “ To be burnt alive," 
was the reply. “ Yon.are the person," said the prince; and directed him tp.be 
instantly thrpwn into a fire.— Pmian MS. 

J Hajee Ibrahim related to me the particulars of this event, in almost the same 
words I find them written in his history. He assured me, be did not believe the man 
guilty of what popular rumour accused him; and added, “ From the moment this act 
“ was committed, I lost all confidence in Lootf Aly Khan." 
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chap. xix. Khaa could ill brook ihe restraint under ffrhich he evidently acted: 
but he could not venture on an open attack* of one Whose influence 
he still dreaded; for, independent of the devoted attachment 'which 
the citizens of Shiraz were known tp entertain for Hajee Ibrahim, 
many of the governors of- provinces and the chiefs of tribes were 
warmly attached to his intere$|, and fiis brothers commanded- the 
principal corps of infantry feh the army. But though the. prince 
refrained from violence, every .action showed his feelings; and the 
minister, satisfied that his existence was at stake, determined to 
subvert the authority of a ruler, “ from whom he had ceased,” to 
use his own words, “ to expect any thing but death 
a. d. mi. When affaire were in this situation, Lootf Aly Khan, who had 


A.U. 1206. 
Lootf Aly 
Khan marches 
to Isfehon. 


Ilajee Ibrn- 
him conspires 
against Lootf 
Aly Khan. 


resolved upon advancing to Isfahan, made the same arrangements 
for a division of authority at Shiraz, as he had done when he pro¬ 
ceeded to Kerman: and with a chief of his own family+ in charge of 
the garrison, and another in command of the citadel, he considered 
that be had nothing to fear from his minister; but still he could not 
avoid showing a distrust of his fidelity. After he had publicly nomi¬ 
nated* Him to the charge of the civil government, when the army was 
on the eve of marching he sent an order to direct that his eldest son, 
Meerza Mahomed, should be sent to camp ; where the youth, who 
was too young to be employed, was evidently meant to remain as a 
hostage for his father's conduct. If Hajee Ibragim had before enter¬ 
tained doubts regarding the light id which he wfcls viewed, they were 
removed by this ill-timed act of impolitic suspicion: and he appears 


* MS. Iliitory of Haj& Ibrahim. 

f Barkhood&r wai appointed, ai before, to the command of t|ie garrison and the 
charge of the police. Mahomed Aly Khan, Zand; hod charge of tlie citadel. 
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lo have decided, upon the^mmediate gxpcution of a plan, which he chap. xix. 
had for sometime contemplated, of seising upon Shiraz, and, by V ^ vv ' / 
making over that city to Aga Mahomed Khan,. rendering that 
monarch sole ,ruler of Persia. ^ 

Hajee Ibrahim had, perhaps, persuaded himself*, that by this 
act of treason he was only anticipating an event- which must occur, 
and saving his country from the mi^rjfl&f a protracted war between 
two rival families: but there can be np doubt bis real motive was that 
of self-preservation. < He had lost all confidence in Lootf Aly Khan. 

Pie knew that he had many enemies, who were incessant in their 
endeavours to destroy him; and he perceived, from the conduct of 
the prince, that their representations had made all the impression 
which they could desire. Under these circumstances, he sought to 
preserve his life, and to place himself, by an act of signal service, 
under the protection of a powerful monarch. He was successful 
in attaining his object: but his memory is stained with the re¬ 
proach of having destroyed a family to whom he owed all his 
advancement. 

When Lootf Aly Khan bad advanced some marches on his way a. d. itm. 
to Isfahan, Hajee Ibrahim, by the aid of a small corps of citizens ziMdge?’ 
which he had formed and placed under the command of his youngest 

* In his conversations with me npon the reasons which influenced his conduct at 
this period, Hajee Ibrahim always declared, that a desire to save his country from the 
continual petty wars with which it was afflicted, was one of the principal motives. 

“ None,” said he, “ except some plundering soldiers, cared whether a Zund or a Kujur 
« was upon the throne; but all desired that Persia should be great and powerful, and 
“ enjoy internal tranquillity” 
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chap. xix. brother* * * § , seized the two noblemen f whorhad been left in charge of 
the garrison and the citadel of Shiraz; and so well were his mea¬ 
sures taken, that this was effected without the slightest bloodshed. 
An account of his success was dispatched to one of bis brothers{, 
a. d. i 70 i. with the army, which was, when the messenger arrived, encamped || 
uGtiiZiMdg'. within less than twenty miles of the forces of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
who were commanded by the nephew of that ruler, then known 

by* the familiar appellation of B&b& Khan§. The brother of Hajee 

* 

Ibrahim communicated to his friends, and to the chiefs concerned 
in the plot, the intelligence he had received* and it.was settled, 
whose troops that, immediately after dark, some of the infantry should fire upon 

remit and de¬ 
sert him. Lootf Aly Khan's quarters; and that this lire, accompanied by a 

great noise, should be the signal for the friends of Hajee' Ibrahim to 

assemble. The moment the first shot was fired, loud shouts followed 

from every quarter of the camp, and bodies of men began to move. 

The prince, equally astonished and enraged, sent messenger after 

messenger to inquire the cause of the uproar. These at last returned 

* Mahomed Hussein Khan. 

. f Burkhoodar Khan and Mahomed Aly Khan. They were invited to a consulta¬ 
tion on some affairs regarding the civil administration, and seized as they were seated 
at the faajee’s house. J Abdool Rahecm Khan. 

| Lootf Aly Khan was encamped at a village within five fnnukhs of Koomishu, 
to which the troops of Aga Mahomed Khan had advanced. 

§ Bfibft Khan was the name by which the present sovereign of Persia was known 
till the death of his uncle. His proper name was Fntteh Aly Khan: but Aga Ma¬ 
homed was in the habit of tenting him B&bu, or “ child ; N and the name continued 
to he given to him after he attained manhood. He was at this period twenty-two 
yean of age. 
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and advised him to mount his horse and escape, as his own troops chap. xix. 
had become his enemies*.None of his principal officers would attend 
his summons: one chief* alone, and seventy men, continued with 
with him. Accompanied by this small party he proceeded towards LootfAiy pro- 

ceeds toward, 

his capital, of which he was satisfied his friends still retained pos- bis capital, 
session. On the second day after he left the camp, he received full 
information of all that had passed: but being now joined by about 
three hundred horsemen, he moved boldly on to the gates of Shiraz, 
and sent a person to demand of Hajee Ibrahim the reason of his Demands or 

Ilnjee Ibrn- 

conduot. “ Inform Lootf Aly Khan,” said that minister calmly to him the r«- 
the person who waited on him, 11 1 knew his intentions, and had no induct. 

“ other mode of saving my life but by depriving him of the power 
“ to take it away. Advise him,” he added, “ to abandon all hope of* 

“ repossessing Shiraz, and bid him think only of saving himself by 
“ flight f.” But the proud prince, who had already been joined by w Aiy 
a number of his troops, scorned this advice. “ The traitor,” said he, ed by a nuiu* 
“ after all, is but a citizen $, and his force consists merely Of a few ay, of ta “ r " 
“ shopkeepers, who can never withstand brave soldiers.” Supported 
by the expectations he expressed, he encamped near the walls of the 
city: but that policy which had placed the families of the soldiers of 
the army in the capital, now gave the greatest advantage to Hajee* 
Ibrahim, who called upon the few troops who still adhered to their 
monarch to return immediately to their homes if they desired the 
safety of those they loved. The appeal had full effect: and the 


* T&m&gp Khan Fylee. + MS. History of Hajee Ibrahim. 

X Sh&heree, or “ citizen," is used in Persia as a term of contempt, to signify unwar. 
like, the soldiers of th$t country being all men of wandering tribes. 
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chap. xix. deserted Lootf Aly Khan was compelled to fly, with , four or five 
attendants, to Abusheher. He found, however, that the shaikh of 

But is again 

deserted, and that place, who had before rendered him essential service, was no 

proceeds to 

Abusheher. longer his friend. That chief was devoted to Hajee Ibrahim. But 
is assisted by he met with a kind reception, and all the aid his limited means 

tj»e Governor 

of Buider could afford, from the governor of the neighbouring Port of Bunder 

list'll 

Reeg; and was enabled, from the support he received from him, 
to' collect a few followers, with whom he resolved to attempt the 
recovery of Shiraz. 

a. d. i79i The want of numbers in the force of Lootf Aly Khan was remo 

A H ^£06 

obtains a vie- died by his own heroism, and by the valour of those who adhered 
!brees° o" tht to hi® desperate fortunes. His first success was a victory oyer the 
shaikh of a*, troops of the Shaikh of Abusheher*. His next action was with the 

bushefaer. 

Defeats the Governor of Kazeroonf, whom he made prisoner, and deprived 
Kaseroon. 0 of sight. This act of cruelty was very injurious to his interests; for 
while it made a powerful family his implacable enemies, it weakened 
that sympathy which his youth, his courage, and his misfortunes, 
were so calculated to excite. 

Blockades the Lootf Aly Khan, encouraged by these successes, once more 
city of sw ros. ^fore Shiraz, and commenced a blockade of that city, 

* This action, if snch it can be termed, was fought at a village called Tangestftn. 
The cavalry under Rez& Kooli Khan deserted that chief and joined Lootf Aly Khan; 
and the Bushire infantry fled before they were attacked.-^ Alt Rrza’b History. 

f Hajee Aly Kooli Khan of Kazeroon, who had been pardoned-by Lootf Aly Khan 
on his ascending the throne, had been subsequently compelled to fly to Aga Mahomed 

•it 

Khan. His brother, Rezft Kooli Khan, was governor, and bad offended Lootf Aly 
Khan by plundering part of his baggage and some favourite horses when he fled from 
Shiraz. 
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which he was finable 'to besiege, as he had neither infantry nor chap, xix, 
cannon. The unsubdued spirit which he had evinced gained him 
many followers; and his friends began to indulge the most sanguine 
hopes of the re-establishment of his power. But the daring valour and 
unwearied efforts of the young prince were opposed by a man, whose 
wisdom removed danger by measures of anticipation, and whoU 
firmness, tempered by moderation, gave no unnecessary irritation to 
his enemies, while it secured the constancy and attachment of his 
adherents. The extraordinary character of this wonderful man 
was, perhaps, more fully displayed by his conduct on this critical 
occasion, than by any other action of his eventful life. 

After the revolt of his troops had forced Lootf Aly Khan to 
fly from that army with which he had hoped to conquer Isfahan* 
in the preceding year, they had returned in a very disorderly a. d. um. 

JIl 11 1506 

manner to Shiraz; and their arrival had increased the number 
of men of the military tribes* of Fare which were within its 
walls to about twelve thousand. The infantry, or city militia, 
which was composed of the shopkeepers and artificers, did not 
amount to a fifth part of this number, and yet these were the only 
troops from whom Hajee Ibrahim could expect support; for it 
was impossible that tribes, whose fortunes were dependent upon 
the continuance of the Ziind dynasty, could ever give their con¬ 
sent to what he intended,—the transfer of the power enjoyed by 
that family to the chief of the Kujurs. Satisfied that they would Hajee Ibrahim 
oppose the execution of his plan, Hajee Ibrahim resolved upon dis- dil^fromthe 
arming, and expelling from Shiraz, this multitude of soldiers. He c,ty ‘ 

* These are termed Eelli&ts, or " tribesthey are all soldiers, and generally horse- 
men. The cities furnish no soldiers to the army except infantry: they are defended by 
a militia, who sometimes take the field. 
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chap. xix. took his measures with a precaution and promptitude which eluded 
all suspicion. Having given orders to secure the streets* which 
communicated by a back road from the place of his residence to 
the gateway of the city, lie sent notice to the military tribes to 
be ready, at an appointed time, to receive a donation which lie 
Aeant to give them. They assembled as directed, and one ‘hun¬ 
dred* were admitted at a time into the interior court of his mansion. 
From the height of the walls which surrounded it, those who were 
without could know nothing of what was passing within. The 

first party admitted found themselves surrounded, but were told 
« 

no injury was intended to them if they resigned their arms; which 
they did: and while these were given to citizens, to increase the 
corps upon whom Hajee Ibrahim could depend, the unarmed soldiers 
were conducted, by the back road before mentioned, beyond the 
gates of the town. The whole were disarmed, and party after parly 
joined their astonished companions under the walls. However ex¬ 
traordinary it may appear,* this measure was carried into execution 
without confusion, and without bloodshed. When the whole body 
were expelled, they were directed to proceed to some villages in 
the vicinity. Being deprived of the power of resistance, they were 
forced to obey. Some of them joined Lootf Aly Khan; and 
others remained at their places of destination, watching the progress 
of events. 

Hajee Ibrahim wrote to Aga Mahomed Khan, the moment he 
had seized Shiraz; andjthat chief sent one of his generalsf with a 
strong detachment to his support: but Lootf Aly Khan took the 
• < 

* Some accounts aay only fifty: the difference is of little eepsequenee. 
f Moostapha Khan. 
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first opportunity of attacking this corps, which, after a severe con- chap. xix. 
test, lie defeated. Aga Mahomed, alarmed at the intelligence of 

Lootf Aly 

this success,, ordered a force* to Shiraz, which he conceived, from Khan defeats 

• • i • i mi *ii n P nrt y °r 

its superior numbers, must terminate the war. This body, after Aga Mabo- 
being joined by the troops in garrison, marched to attack Lootf t™ p ?. imn * 
Aly Khan, whose small army they outnumbered more than ten 
to onef. The brave prince, however, did not decline the combat, 
but left the entrenchments with which he had fortified his camp, 
and drew his men up in some gardens, with the double object of Attach ana- 
occupying a strong position, and concealing his numbers from ob- troops^ ° f 
servation. The action was, at its commencement, favourable to his 
enemies, who drove his men from their position, and pursued them 
some distance beyond it: but Lootf Aly Khan, who possessed 
eminent talents as a commander, observed that they had com¬ 
menced to plunder the camp which he had abandoned; and, judging 
the opportunity favourable, be made a resolute and successful charge 
with a body of horse whom he had sallied. His repulsed troops, 
encouraged by the gallantry of their chief, returned to the charge, 
and the enemy gave way in every quarter. The victory was com- And com. 
plete; and it was rendered more decisive from one of the principal £^ 1 ,^ 
leaders % of the Kujur army being among the prisoners who were 
taken on this day by the Zund prince. 

Iiajee Ibrahim, who perceived in these recurring successes a 
dangerous increase of reputation to Lootf Aly Khan, wrote to 
Aga Mahomed, urging him to advance in person to Shiraz. That 


* He gave the command of this force to J&n Mahomed Khan and Rez& Kooli 
Khan. + Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

| The name of this general was Rez& Kooli Khan. 
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chap. xix. monarch, quite sensible of the importance of the crisis, moved, with 
a large force*, towards that city. Though his numbers exceeded 
medKhan.d- those of his enemy in a proportion of nearly a hundred to one, he 

vances with a 

large army. appears to have proceeded with a caution which proved that he 

A. D. 1799. 4 

a. 11.1200. thought there was much to apprehend from the bold enterprise of his 
enemy: nor was he mistaken. When he had arrived at a village f 
near the celebrated ruins of Persepolis, his camp was suddenly attacked 
by Lootf Aly Khan; who, animated with a courage equal to that of 
any of the heroes who had ever feasted in those halls near which he 
fought, had determined to make one great struggle for the crown 
Lootr Aiy of Persia. He. was successful in surprising the advanced guard of 
kbadrancld Aga Mahomed Khan's army, which he defeated; and, accom- 
pttRcki the ptaymg the fugitives to their camp with a band of only a few 
mnin body, hundred men, he attacked upwards of thirty thousand. The dark 
ness of the night, the fears that were communicated by those who 
had fled from the advance, and the terror of his name, created a 
dismay and confusion which, at one period, promised complete 
ConctivM the success %. Almost the whole of Aga Mahomed Khan's army dis- 
victory com- p erge( i. an d t y, e a88a iiants had arrived at the royal quarters, when 

a chief, who had joined Lootf Aly Khan, assured him that the 
Kujur monarch was among the fugitives, and entreated that he.would 

* Some authors state that he had forty thoufand men; but this number is 
an exaggeration. 

t The name of this village is M&yen. It is at the distance of ajbopt sixty mile? 
from Shiraz, and thirty-one fromTPersepolis, Aga Mahomed reached this encampment 
on the fourteenth of Sh&w&l, in the.year of the Hejirah 1206 . 

X He killed the leader, Ibrahim Khan, and a great number of his party: they were 
posted in the pass between the villages of M&yen and Albnrz. 
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not lose the wealth he had so nobly won, by permitting his followers chap. xix. 
to plunder the jewels and treasures of an empire*. This chief f was 
unfortunately believed. Xootf Aly Khan directed his men to halt, 
and not to enter the royal pavilion: they obeyed, but dispersed to 
plunder in other directions. When that morning dawned which 
was to have beheld him a conqueror, he heard, with dismay, the 
public crier in the enemy's camp call to prayers {; which announced 
to those that remained of Aga Mahomed Khan's army that their 
sovereign was at his post. He had never left it: and when he 
found it impossible to remedy the confusion into which his troops 
were thrown, he had remained stationary at his quarters, surrounded 
by some of his guards, expecting, from the small numbers of the 
enemy, and their want of discipline, the very event which had 
occurred. Lootf Aly Khan, awakened from his dream of victory, i» disappoint- 

cdj nnd coin* 

found himself, compelled to fly, with all the speed he could, to polled to make 
save himself from beings made prisoner. h “ MCap *' 

This daring attempt of Loolf Aly. Khan to recover his power 
ought not to be deemed an act of desperate temerity, in which 
success was impossible. That prince well knew from experience, 
that in an army composed like the one which he attacked, confusion, 
if once introduced, was likely to become irremediable. He also 
knew, that in the actual state of Persia the minds of a number of 
chiefs of tribes fluctuated between him and Aga Mahomed Khan. 


* Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

t The name of this chief was Meerza Futteh Ullah Ardillanee. Some historians 
declare that he was sincere in his report; others assert that be waa the emissary of the 
crafty Aga Mahomed Khan. 

X This is aever'done except when the king commands in person. . 
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chap. xix. These leaders, it was obvious, from recent occurrences, always acted 
upon the impulse of the moment: and as the part they took 
was blindly adopted by their followers, he had a right to expect 
that brilliant success would turn the tide- in his flavour, and that 
he should be able to overcome his enemies with the very means 
they had collected for his destruction. The plan of the attack 
was able: he proceeded with every caution, and completely sur¬ 
prised the advance corps of his enemy. The advantage he took 
of this first success showed at once his skill ., and his determined 
courage. Victory was snatched from him by one of those accidents 
which have s 6 , often decided the fate of battles and of empires. 

If Lootf Aly Khan deserved success, Aga Mahomed Khan 
h'ad also merited the crown which the result of this day fixed upon 
his brow. He had evinced, amid a scene of consternation and con¬ 
fusion, all that calm resolution and self-possession which marked 
his extraordinary character. His mind loved to dwell upon the 
events of this period: and we are told he used often to observe, 
that in the modern History of Persia three achievements alone were 
worthy of being transmitted to posterity*. First, the policy and 
firmness of Hajee Ibrahiib, Who, aided by a few shopkeepers, took 
and maintained for months the City of Shiraz against all the warlike 
tribes of that province. Secondly, the daring heroism of Lootf Aly 
Khan, who, with four or five hundred men, ventured to attack an 
army of thirty thousand; and, lastly, that* fortitude which he him¬ 
self had displayed, by remaining at his quarters when all around 
him fled; and that calmness-in danger which made him direct 


# Persian MS. 
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the common crier to announce morning prayers in the usual man¬ 
ner, that both his own army and that of his enemy might learn 
he was at his post, and undisturbed by all that had passed. 

The . flight of Lootf Aly Khan was continued till he reached 
the province of Kerman, where he began again to collect followers: 
but Aga Mahomed Khan, who had marched to Shiraz, instantly 
sent an army * to attack him; and the few men who had joined 
him dispersed, evidently considering his fortunes as quite despe¬ 
rate. The deserted prince fled to Khorassan-f, which, since the 
death of N&dir Shah, had remained subject to a number of inde¬ 
pendent chiefs. One of these, Meer Hussein Khan, who ruled 
over the city and district of Tubbus, offered his protection to 
the royal fugitive; who, on learning that the jealous policy of 
Aga Mahomed Khan had destroyed the fortifications of Shiraz, 
determined to make another effort to reconquer that city. The 
chief of Tubbus furnished him with two hundred men; with whom, 
and a few faithful followers who had never forsaken him, he 
marched towards Yezd. The governor^ of that city sent a corps 
to oppose his progress, which Lootf Aly Khan attacked with his 
usual impetuosity, and defeated. Elated with this success, his 
small force advanced rapidly upon the village of Aberkoh, which 
stands on the verge of the province of Fars. This place submitted 
to his authority; and from it he proclaimed to Jiis friends that he 
was once more in the He had still numbers of secret adhe¬ 
rents, and the exaggerated reports which were spread of his suc- 


CHAP. XIX. 


Lootf Aly 
Khan collects 
followers id 
Kerman. 

A. D. 1792. 
A. II. 1306. 
18th Sh&wftl, 

His troops 
disperse. 

Lootf Aly 
Khan esenpes 
to Khorassan, 
and receives 
aid from the 
chief of Tub> 
bus. 


A.D. 1793. 
A. II. ieor. 


Defeats a 
body of troops 


* The cavalry of this force was commanded by Waliee Mahomed Khan, Kujur, 
and the infantry by Abdool Raheem Khan, brother to Hajee Ibrahim. 

+ Aly Rez&’a History of the Zund Family. % Aly Nuckce Khan. 
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chap. xix. ccss induced many of these to declare openly in his favour. In 
a s h ort t j me j,j s num bers were increased to fifteen hundred men, 
Lays siege to with which he was encouraged to lay siege to Darabjird. This 

Darnbjird. 

celebrated town, though fallen from its former greatness, is still a 
place of some consequence, and contains from ten to fifteen thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. Tiie importance of such a conquest led Lootf 
Aly Khan to make every effort for its reduction: but the alarm 
excited by his reappearance at the head of an army had spread 
a. n. 1794. to Teheran, and a large force was sent against him under the 
command of a noble* of the Kujur tribe, while Hajee Ibrahim 
detached bis youngest brother f with a strong corps of infant¬ 
ry to reinforce the garrison of Darabjird J. The approach of 
.these troops compelled Lootf Aly Khan to raise the siege, aud 
retreat. He endeavoured to make a stand at a fortified village ||; 
Is defeated. but, after some days’ skirmishing, he was obliged to hazard an 
action, in which the superior numbers of his enemies prevailed, 
Seeks the pro* and he was compelled once more to seek the protection of the 
raier°of Tib* ruler of Tubbus. That chief, however, though he received him 
bi!S kindly, began to entertain apprehensions that his friendship, though 
. it could not save his guest, might involve him in his fall. Influenced 
by this consideration, he advised Lootf Aly to proceed to Canda- 
har, and seek the aid of Timour Shah, the reigning monarch of the 
Affghans, who alone possessed the power of restoring him to the 
throne of his ancestors. The prince. acguiesccd in the wisdom of 
this advice, and actually set out on his journey to the court of the 


Raises the 
siege, and 
retreats. 


Proceeds to¬ 
wards Can* 
dnhar. 


* The name of this leader was Mahomed Hasaein Kban, Kujur. 
t Mahomed Hussein Khan. X Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. 

|| The nape of this fortified village was Rooneez. 
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Affghan king; but he had proceeded only a few marches, when he chap. xix. 
heard of Timour Shah’s death, and the intelligence led him to 
abandon the design he had entertained of leaving Persia. T ™' ,ur s , l '." h 

While the mind of Lootf Aly Khan hesitated on the course he t0 m ' m - 

should next pursue, he received letters from two chiefs of Nerman- lie is prevail¬ 
ed on liy the 

sheer*, the eastern district of Kerman, entreating him not to chiefs of Ner- 
abandoo his country, and pledging themselves, if he would return, to toicnve Persia 
give him every support in their power f. A Persian author has 
truly remarked, that “ the slightest spark always rekindled the flame 
“ of hope in the breast of this warrior.” He hastened to Nerman- a. d. 1794. 
sheer; and, encouraged by seeing a few soldiers again assembled 
around his standard, he formed the daring resolution of making him¬ 
self master of the City of Kerman. Having approached it by rapid* Attack* the 
marches, he directed his brave uncle, AbdAM Khan, who was the man." 
most distinguished of all those that had adhered to his fortunes, to 
advance with half his force, and make a false attack upon- the 
town. He kept the remainder in reserve; and when he saw that 
the attention of the enemy was wholly occupied by the corps 
with AbdftUA, he led the troops under his immediate command 
to another part of the fort; and, being furnished with scaling 
ladders, they had mounted the walls before they were perceived. 

The garrison, though surprised, made an obstinate resistance, but which he 
were ultimately driven from all their posts, and obliged to take b> 
shelter in the citadel; aj|d teven that they were soon compelled 
to abandon. The officers J who commanded in Kerman effected 


* The names of these chiefs were Mahomed Khan and Jehnngheer Khan, 
t Aly Rez&'s History of the Zund Family. 

t These were Mahomed Hussein Khan Karagoozoloo, the present chief of that 
tribe, and Abdool Rnheern Khan, the brother of Hajee Ibrahiiu. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Assumes the 
style of a so¬ 
vereign. 


Aga Maho¬ 
med Kliau 
hastens to 
Kerman. 


And lays siege 
to that city. 
A. D. 1795. 
A. H. 1210. 


their escape; but a great number of their men were slain, and the 
whole of the baggage fell into the hands of their conquerors. Lootf 
Alj Khan once more assumed the style of a sovereign; and coins 
were struck in his name, to commemorate this last of his glorious 
achievements. The historian * of his reign, when speaking of this 
event, emphatically observes, u that the fortune of this prince, like 
“ the splendour of the meteor which he resembled, shone brightest 
“ at the moment of its close." 

Aga Mahomed Khan, when he heard of v the fall of Kerman, 
marched, with all the force he could collect, to encounter a foe, 
who seemed to rise greater from every misfortune. Lootf Aly 
Khan was not dismayed by the vast superiority of numbers that 
eame against him; and his soldiers were encouraged, by some 
partial successes, to second his heroic ardour; but after the siege 
had lasted four months, they began to suffer great distress, and 
several corps became discontented. One body of infantry, which 
had charge of some towers, gave them up to the enemy, and be¬ 
tween two and three thousand of Aga Mahomed Khan's troops 
had entered before the information of this treachery reached Lootf 
Aly Khan. The moment he heard of it, he hastened to the spot, 
and succeeded, after a severe contest, in repulsing the enemy.f: but 
this was his last success. One of the chiefs J in whom the gallant 
prince had most confided determined to betray him. The traitor 
had charge of the citadel, which joined In.4ne part with the outworks 

of the town. He opened the gates at this entrance; and Aga 

a* 

Mahomed Khan introduced between ten and twelve thousand men, 


* Aly Rez&’s History of the Zund Family. * f Ibid. 

{ Niijuff Kooli Khan of Khorassan. 
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and prepared to Support them with his whole army. Lootf Aly 
Khan, when he heard of this second act of treachery, hoped that 
his efforts might be again successful, and attacked them with the 
most determined valour, but in vain: their numbers were too great, 
and he was obliged to retire, after seeing the bravest of his followers 
either slain or put to flight. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, whose principal object was to prevent the 
escape of Lootf Aly, had surrounded Kerman, and had posted a 
strong body of men ^opposite every gateway. The young prince, 
though beset on all sides, maintained the contest in the town during 
three hours; and at night he crossed the ditch by a small bridge 
made of loose planks, which were removed the moment they had 
served the purpose for which they were placed *. The lines of the 
enemy were yet to be passed. He threw himself upon them with 
a courage that derived energy from despair, and, accompanied by 
three attendants, succeeded in breaking through the troops by whom 
he was opposed. He fled in the direction of Nermansheer, and 
reached that district in safety. 

When day dawned, and Aga Mahomed found, to use a Persian 
phrase, that “ the lion had burst bis toils," he wreaked f his vengeance 


CHAP. XIX. 


Lootf Aly 
Khao is com* 
palled to fly. 


Reaches Ner¬ 
mansheer. 


Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan op- 
ders the mas¬ 
sacre ofthe in¬ 
habitants. 


* Aly Rez&’s History of the Zand Family. 

t I find in one of my manuscripts a remarkable anecdote of Aga Mahomed Khan’s 
conduct on this occasion. The^meerza or secretary of Lootf Aly was made prisoner, 
and brought before him. He demanded, how he had dared to write firmauns, or man. 
dates, to him who was a sovereign ? " I wrote them,” (said the man,) " by the order 
" of my master, Lootf Aly; and my fear of him when present,* (he added;) " was 
“ greater than my dread of you who were at a distance.”-—" Strike off his hands, and 
“ take out his eyesJ” exclaimed the enraged monarch. The savage order was instantly 
obeyed. Next day he sent for the son of the man be had so inhumanly treated. 
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chap. xix. upon the unfortunate inhabitants of the City of Kerman: nearly 
w twenty thousand women and children were granted as slaves to 
his soldiers; and all the males who had reached maturity were 
commanded to be put to death, or to be deprived of their eye-sight. 
Those who escaped his cruelty, owed their safety neither to mercy 
nor to flight, but to the fatigue of their executioners, who only ceased 
to be the instruments of glutting the revengeful spirit of their enraged 
monarch, when they were themselves exhausted with the work of 
blood. The numbers that were slain upon this memorable occasion 
were great, and exceeded even those who were deprived of sight; 
though the latter are said tdi* have amounted to seven thousand*. 
Many of these miserable wretches are still alive. Some, who subsist 
qn charity f, wander over Persia, and recount, to all who will listen 
to the talc, the horrors of this day of calamity. 


“ Tell your father/' (said lie,) " that the prophet has upbraided me in a dream for my 
“ cruel usage of him : what can I do to repair the injuries I have done f”—“ He will 
“ desire, if lie lives,’’Xsaid tbc youth,) “ to pass the remainder of his days at the tomb 
“ of the holy Aly, at Nujuff.” The king immediately directed that mules, tents, and 
every necessary equipment, should be furnished for his journey. He also sent him a 
present of three hundred tomans, (about three hundred pounds sterling,) and entreated 
the young man to solicit bis father to forgive him, and to remember him in his prayers. 

* I follow the MS. of a contemporary writer. When I have asked any of the 
chiefs who were present at this massacre how mauy men were deprived of sight, 
their answer was always the same: “ Many thousands.’’ It has been stated, that Aga 
Mahomed Khan directed that a number of pounds Weight of eyes should be brought 
him: nor is the tale in the least incredible. 

f When at Shiraz on . the fourth of June 1800, I thought that the best mode in 
which I could celebrate the birthday of t>ur beloved monarch was to distribute alms 
to the poor: a great number assembled, and among them were more than a hundred 
men whose eyes bad been taken out at Kerman. 
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Lootf Aly Khan was at first kindly received by the Governor 
of Nermansheer j but that chief inquired anxiously after his brother, 
who had accompanied the prince to Kerman*: he was told that he 
would soon arrive: but three days, passed in anxious expectation, 
satisfied his mind, that he was, if alive, in the power of Aga 
Mahomed Khan; and he naturally concluded that his fate would 
be decided by the conduct he pursued upon this trying occa¬ 
sion. His love for his brother, and his fears for his own safety, 
silenced the dictates of honour and of good faith: he determined 
to seize his royal guest, and to offer him as a ransom for the life 
and pardon of one who was dearerj to him. The • companions 
of Lootf Aly discovered this plot the moment before its execu¬ 
tion : they hastened to inform him, and entreated he would escape } 
but their advice was disregarded; nor was he awakened from his 
dream of security by seeing those f who had remained faithful 
in every danger abandon him as one who had resolved not to 
avoid death. Soon after their departure, the approach of a party 
of armed men convinced him that the information which he had 
contemned was too # true. He grasped his sword, and rushed upon 
those who were advancing to seize him. A momentary terror 
prevailed; and .the prince was already on the back of his favourite 


CHAP. xix. 

The conduct 
of the Gover¬ 
nor of Ncr- 
mansheer. 

A. D. 1795. 
A. Ii. 1210. 


Who deter¬ 
mines to seise 
Lbo'tf Aly 
Khan. 


lie is npprised 
of it, but re¬ 
fuses to esen pc 


Is surrounded. 


* Aly Reza’s History of the Zund Family. 

+ One of the persons who were with him upon this occasion, and whose name 
was Khodah-bubh, fled to India. He afterwards obtained a small command of horse 
iu the service of the Nizam of the. Deckan, and was attached to a party that served 
under me in the campaign of 1799 against Seringapatam. The account he gave of the 
life of Lootf Aly Khan, and of his conduct upon this occasion, exactly corresponds 
with that of tbti historian, Aly Rez&. 
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chap. xix. hone*, when one of the assailants made a blow with his sabre at 
the legs of the noble animal* and brought him to the ground. Lootf 
Aly Khan started up again, and renewed an unequal contest, in 
h severely which he at last fell, having received two severe wounds, one upon 

wounded, and 

carried before his arm, and the other upon his head. In this state he was carried 
AgaMahom ^ ^ cani p Q f Mahomed Khan. The page of history would 

be stained f by a recital of the indignities which were offered to the 
a. d. 1795 . royal captive when brought to the presence of his cruel and im- 

At He 1209. 

placable enemy. Suffice it to observe, that his eyes were torn out, 
is sent a pri- and that he was sent a prisoner to Teheran, to languish out a 
ro n. miserable and protracted existence, far from his native province, 
and from all those to whom his name was dear: but the fears of 
his conqueror made him at last humane; and an order was sent 
is slain, to put a period to the life of a prince, who, even in the wretched 
state to which he had been reduced, was still an object of dread J 
to the proudest and most powerful of his enemies. 

* The name of this hone was Kurrund. He was of the Arabian blood, but bred 
in Persia. Though a low horse, his activity and strength were wonderful; and credi¬ 
bility is staggered with the accounts which all Penians coney in giving of his speed, 

. and of the extraordinary distance which he at different times carried his royal master, 
who regarded and treated him with the greatest affection and care. 

f The brutal insults offered to Lootf Aly when he was carried before Aga Mahomed 
are too shocking to be described. The English reader would revolt from the narration 
of a scene which disgraced human nature. 

| Though Aga Mahomed Khan cherished the most implacable resentment against 
all the Zund family, and particularly this prince,, be, nevertheless, admired his character. 
We are told, that some time before he took Kerman, he received accounts that his 
nephew and heir, the present king, had several sons born to him in one night. “ May 
" God grant," said Aga Mahomed, " that one of them may resemble Lootf Aly 
“ Khan F—Ptman MS. 
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Lootf Aly Khan terminated bis extraordinary career before chap. xix. 
he was twenty-five years, of age. There is in the character of this 

Hit dimeter. 

young prince, and m the events of his life, that which, must excite 
both pity and admirationbat, amid the blaze of his achievements, 
we can discover nothing but the qualities of a soldier. Had he 
been born to the undisputed sovereignty of a large kingdom at 

a period when allegiance to the reigning prince was at once a habit 

• *' 

and a principle, his fame might have emulated that of a Chenghiz, 
or a Timour. But in the condition of his country at the time he 
succeeded to the thfone, every quality he possessed (except his 
personal valour, and his ability as^kfekder,) was against him. He 
had knowledge without prudence; and his judgment was subdued 
by his passions. His pride was extreme; and, even when his 
fortune was at the lowest, he scorned to use any efforts to con¬ 
ciliate or attach those whom he considered himself born to com¬ 
mand. He was violent and unrelenting, and never tried to conquer 
by other means than by fear; and wherever success favoured him, 
he used his power with a severity which might have strengthened 
an established ruler, but which could have no effect but that of 
creating enemies to one who, like him, was always struggling against 
the stream of adversity. But his faults, which were numerous, have 
been forgotten by his countrymen, who speak only of the manly 
beauty, the elevated courage, and the cruel destiny, of the last prince 
of the family of Kurreem Khan. 

The princes of the Zund dynasty ruled over a great part of Persia 
for nearly half a century; but, from the death of their founder, Kur¬ 
reem Khan, their power had nevcj possessed any stability. This is, 
in the first place, to be attributed to their internal divisions; and, 

2 D 
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chap. xix. in the second, to the genius of their enemy, Aga Mahomed Khan. 
That monarch had, from the hour he fled from Shiraz, laboured 
incessantly to destroy them; and his task was now completed. He 
owed this triumph more to his foresight and perseverance, than to 
any brilliant successes of his arms. His present object was to prevent 
the claims of those he had subdued ever being revived: almost every 
person* who could have formed the most remote pretensions, from his 
birth, to the throne, was put to death, or deprived of sight; and not 
only the tribe of Zund, but all those who had been the active sup¬ 
porters of the family of Kurreem Khan, were removed from the 
province of .Ears into the distant quarters of the kingdom. It 
has been before mentioned, that the native tribes of Persia had been 
encouraged by that monarch to assert the superiority which had be¬ 
longed, in former days, to their ancestors. Their efforts had been 
successful; and they had, for a short period, enjoyed power: but 
their use of it had not been such as to lead the more peaceable 
inhabitants of Persia to regret their downfal. This race of men 
were brave and warlike; but the habits of long subjection had 
rendered them even more rude and barbarous than those who rose to 
. fortune upon their ruins. ; 

* AbdAllfi. Khan, the uncle of Lootf Aly Khan, was, I believe, the only exception. 
He had married the sister of Hajee Aly Kooli Khan of Kazerq^n, and his pardon was 
granted in consideration of that chief, for whom Aga Mahomed Khan had great regard 
and respect. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Aa Account of the State of Persia, and of the Neighbouring Nations, at the Period 
of the Establishment of the Potter of Aga Mahomed Khan, the Founder of. the 
Reigning Family. 



of the family which now chap. xx. 

ir mint Aovrthvl tn a ' 


review of the actual condition of that kingdom, and of the neigh¬ 
bouring states, at the moment that Aga Mahomed Khan overcame 
the last prince of the Zund dynasty. By referring to the situation 
in which the provinces of the empire then were, and to that of 
adjoining countries, we shall better understand the progress which 
the reigning dynasty have made to establish their power, and to 
restore Persia to that rank which it once held among Asiatic 
nations. 

At the death of Lootf Aly Khan, we may pronounce that Provinces un- 
Aga Mahomed Khan was the actual, as well as acknowledged, rale or Ago 

Mahomed 

sovereign of the provinces of Asterabad, of Mazenderan, of Ghilan, xhoa at the 
of the whole of Irak, of Fare, and of Kerman. The situation 
of these countries, which extend from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, could only be deemed settled and obedient by a 
comparison of their condition to> Khorassan, and other parts of 
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chap. xx. ihe empire, which had been broken into a number of petty 
principalities at the death of N&dir Shah; and had, subsequent to 
that event, thrown off their allegiance to those rulers who assumed 
the title of sovereigns of Persia. 

Character of The territories which were at this period under the rule of Aga 
between chief* Mahomed Khan had enjoyed tranquillity during the latter years of 

of tribes, from 

the death of the reign of Kurreem Khan, but since his death they had become a 

Xnneem w • 

Khan to the scepe of continual contests. Though the efforts to obtain the crown 
AftTMah^ had been limited to the descendants of that prince, and their enemy, 
»ed Khan. Mahomed Khan, the necessity which each pretender had in his 
turn experienced for the support of the chiefs of tribes, had elevated 

* vV*' 

that class into a consequence much beyond what they had ever before 
possessed. The events which have been related, show that the attach¬ 
ment of these chiefs to the cause they had adopted was seldom to be 
depended upon. It rested upon, no honourable basis; and defection, 
from being common, had almost ceased to be considered as disgrace¬ 
ful. A selfish feeling had taken place of that spirit of loyalty for 
which the nobles of Persia were once distinguished, and their 
descendants showed, even in action, a cautious prudence, which 
.rendered their courage as equivocal as their faith. The greatest of 
those engagements which the native historians of this period describe, 
deserve no other name than that of trifling skirmishes. When the 
armies met, a few men (generally of the tribe of the ruler for whom 
. they fought) attacked each other with all the ardour of inveterate 
hostility. The other tribes almost always kept aloof till they saw 
one or other of these parties prevail; and then, if they did not betray 
their leader, they joined in .flight, or pursuit, according to the issue of 
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the first contest. In many of these bloodless battles *, though there chap. xx. 
were twenty or thirty thousand on each side, not more than fifteen or 

■ ■ v t 

twenty were killed, and perhaps double the number wounded. 

This feet alone sufficiently accounts for those extraordinary victories 

which the personal valour of a leader, and a few brave adherents, 

often obtained over the most superior numbers. 

Though some of the chiefs of tribes were compelled to place their 

„ • 
families at the capital of the ruler they served, where they were guarded 

as hostages for their fidelity, others (and among them the most power¬ 
ful) had lodged both their wives and ^rfdren, and the wealth they 
had accumulated during this period of ^Slider, in their native towns 
or villages, which they had fortified on the plea of providing against 
the predatory attacks of their enemies, but with the real view of ren- ‘ 
dering themselves in some degree independent of the caprice and 
power of their sovereign. 

The condition of the military nobles, or rather feudal lords, of Effort* made 

by Apt Mn- 

Persia, was not favourable to the designs of Aga Mahomed Khan ! homed Khan 
but that politic prince had succeeded in uniting the efforts of his own chieftof hi* 
tribe, all of whom were devoted to his cause. To effect this object, own tnbe ’ 
he had made what were deemed the greatest sacrifices. He had for¬ 
given, as has been stated, when he had the power to revenge it, the 
blood of his father and of his uncles, and had pardoned the grossest 
personal insults which had been offered to himself when in captivity. 

•i ^ 

His magnanimity was rewarded by the unanimous support of his 

4 I have had an opportunity of becoming well acquainted with many of the prin- 

cipal chiefs and leaden who were acton in these scenes, and they all agreed in the 

account which they gave of the character of the warfare that had been carried on in 

* 

Persia since the death of Nftdir Shah. 
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chap. xx. tribe; and, in the condition in which Persia then was, he derived the 
greatest strength from their fidelity and attachment. 

Asterabad had long been the residence of the Kujur chiefs: it 
•was impossible, from its situation, at a distant corner of the empire, 

‘ t* 

ever to make it the capital: but many reasons combined to render 
Aga Mahomed Khan desirous of being near the hereditary posses¬ 
sions of his family, and to the pasture lands of those Turkish tribes 

i 

on which he was in a great degree dependent for maintaining the 
Main Tehe- crown he had acquired. He determined, therefore, to fortify 

ran the capi- • 

tai.and demo- Teheran, which stands immediately at the base of that lofty range of 

strong place*, mountains which divide Rw from Mazenderan. The fortifications 

of Isfahan and Shiraz were dismantled. Those of Kerman * had also 

been razed to the ground; and the inhabitants of these cities, 

harassed with the sieges they had sustained, saw, without sorrow, 

the progress of the work of demolition: and though some of the 

» 

military classes might have sighed after their lost power, and re- 
gretted that their harvest of plunder was over, the other inhabitants 
of those provinces that were now subject to Aga Mahomed Khan's 
rule, were quite prepared* by past scenes, to welcome the establish- 
ment of any government which promised, from its stability, to afford 
them an effectual and permanent protection. 

* This city had, at a former period, been one of the richest and most populous in 
Persia. When the European factories were established at Gombroon, it became a 
great emporium of trade between Europe and India, and the countries of Persia, Cabul, 
and Tartary. The province & which it is the capital was not productive; but it 
boasted some rare articles of commerce, particularly the celebrated wool of its goats, 

, , L (] it, p • , 

which approaches nearer than any other, in fineness, to that of Cashmere. 
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The ancient province of Carduchia, (the modern Kurdistan,) chap. xx. 
which is bounded to the east by the plains of Irak and Aderbijan, 
to the west by the River Tigris, to the north by Armenia; and to the p™ 10 * 

of Kurdistan. 

south by the territories of Bagdad, had, in former ages, as at present, 
always maintained its own rude government*; and, though its moun¬ 
tain chiefs had generally acknowledged the authority of a paramount 
lord, they had for ages enjoyed more real independence than those 

a 

of any other province in this quarter of Asia. We have evidence of 
this fact in the page of Xenophon+; which informs us, that in the 
very earliest periods of the history of Persia the chiefs of Kurdistan 
were disobedient and turbulent vassaH^ifhe most powerful of its 
monarchs. There are, indeed, some grounds to believe that it was 
the valour of this race which emancipated their country from the, 
foreign rule of the successors of Alexander. 

For a short time the legions of Rome had occupied a part of 
Carduchia, but they had probably possession of little more than 
their military positions: and it is remarkable, that none of the 
numerous Tartar tribes who have overrun Persia, have ever per* 


* A Kurdish writer, in his preface to a history of his native country, states, that 
authors differ regarding the origin of the Kurds. Some believe them to be descended 
from those persons who were saved from the cruelty of Zohauk. Others trace them to 
the jin, or genii; while many state, that the deeves, or demons, connected themselves 
with women of the earth, and begot the Kurds.— Tuarikh Akh&rdd, by Sherriff-u- 
deen. 

f The prisoners informed Xenophon, that the Carduchians, who inhabited the 
mountains along the Tigris, through which he desired to march, “ were a warlike 
« nation, and not subject to the king: and that once the king’s army, consisting of one 
“ hundred and twenty thousand men, penetrated into their conntry, whence not one of 
“ them returned, thejroads being hardly passable."— Spellman's Cyrus, page 111. 
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* 

chap. xx. manently established themselves in this province * t which is still 

inhabited by an original and rude race; who, though they have 

departed from the religion, maintain the usages and habits of their 

forefathers, and speak a barbarous dialect of the ancient language 

¥ 

of Persia. 

The causes which have enabled this people to preserve their soilf 
from strangers are obvious. Their country is mountainous and 
barren; and the few beautiful and fertile valleys, which are inter- 
spersed among its clustering hills, offer no adequate temptation to 
reward the effort that would be necessary to its complete reduc- 
tion: for its warlike aud^gggbst inhabitants are singularly attached 
to their native land; and* the conquest of their rugged mountains 
a would be found as difficult to make, as it would prove unprofitable 
to maintain. This race of men have never been united} under 

' * There are some Arabian tribes in 'this countiy; and several of the principal 
Kurdish chiefs boast a descent from families of that nation, 

f The historian of Kurdistan includes all the province of Laristan in that country; 
which, according to him, extends to the Persian Gnlf. The same author states, that 
Kurd signifies “ valiantand that Roostum, though born in Seistan, was of a Kurdish 
family. He says, that the common reading of Roostum-e-Goord, in Ferdosi, is erro¬ 
neous, and that it should be Roostum-e-Kurd, or Roostum the Kurd.— Tuarikh Ak- 
har&d, by Sherbiff-u-debn. 

X We are told by Greek historians, that when Artaxerxes Longimanus entered 
their country with an immense army, he was only ssved from destruction by one of his 
allies fomenting a division between the two great rulers of Cardnchia, that led to their 
consenting to a peace with that monarch. Sherriff-u-deen, in bis history of this nation, 
asserts, that when an envoy fngn a chief of Kurdistan came before Mahomed, the pro- 
pfaet was so struck by his fierce looks and gigantic frame of body, that he prayed to 
God that so formidable a race should never be united: and hence (this pious author 
concludes) those divisions, which have ever since continued to distract that country. 
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one ruler: and perhaps this circumstance,' whichy had they pos- chap. xx. 
sessed a more inviting country, must have soon led to their sub- 
jugation, has been* one of the causes which has Enabled them to 
preserve their independence. Their chiefs, constantly at war with 
each other, have always sought the protection of some great power, 
whose influence, or occasional aid, enabled them to preserve or in¬ 
crease their territories. They have repaid the support they received 
by the acknowledgment of the monarch -who granted it as their 
paramount sovereign: and, as such, they have discharged the obliga¬ 
tion they had incurred, sometimes by tribute, and sometimes by mili¬ 
tary service. We are not surprised tipfpkth&t their most powerful 
neighbours have preferred the professions of allegiance and real aid, 
which they have received from the petty rulers of Kurdistan, to the 
hazard of an attempt to subdue them into more complete submission. 

The situation of their country, which has generally been the frontier 
that divided great empires, has been favourable to the policy of its 
chiefs: and we may conclude, that in ancient days these vacillated 
between the Emperors of Rome and the Monarchs of the Sassanian 
dynasty, in the same manner as they do at this moment between the 
Kings of Persia and the Emperors of Turkey. 

The districts of Kurdistan which lie near the Tigris and in the 
vicinity of Bagdad, admit the supremacy of the Turkish govern¬ 
ment*; while those that are situated more to the northward and 
eastward profess to be under the protection of the King of Persia. 

* The largest half of Kurdistan at present term themselves subjects of the Turkish 
empire, which they prefer to Persia, as it it at this moment less able to coerce the 
payment of tribute, or to exact military service. 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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ciiap. xx. Among the latter chiefs, the Waly, or Prince of Ardel&n*, is by far 
the most powerful. His territories, which border on Irak and Ader- 
bijau, are nearly two hundred miles in length, and about one 
hundred and sixty in breadth. The revenues of this tract are not 
great; but its princes, who maintain almost regal state, boast their 
descent from the celebrated Salladin *f*. Their title, however, to this 
honour is not clearly made out; but the history of their country 
proves that the government of this province has continued in the 
same noble family for a period of more than four centuries. The 
patriarchal character of their rule, and the cheerful obedience 
of their subjects, are ctii&^ted to make the inhabitants of the 
rich plains of Persia envy the lot of those of the rugged moun¬ 
tains of Kurdistan: but, though the Kings of Persia have seldom 
interfered with the internal administration of Ardel&n, and have 
never attempted to set aside the family who govern it, they have 
often exerted their influence and power to alter the direct line of 
succession; and, by supporting the pretensions of junior branches, 

* The town of Sennah, die capital of Ardel&n, lies in latitude 35° 12' N, and lon¬ 
gitude 40° £., and is distant sixty miles from Hamadan. It is pleasantly situated in 
a small valley, encircled by mountains. I encamped at it for several days in the 
autumn of 1810, and was entertained in the most hospitable and princely manner by 
the ruling Waly, Aman-ull&h Khan, the son of Khoosroo Khan, who was Waly at the 
period of which I am writing. 

f This is the name which European writers give to S&l&h-A-deen, the famous 
enemy of the crusaders. The family of Ardel&n trace their lineage to this monarch 
through female descent; but, in the History of Kurdistan, their title to their posses¬ 
sions rests upon an actual occupation for four centuries, and a succession of twenty- 
five male heirs. 
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they have obtained their object of creating feuds, which have chap. xx. 
rendered its rulers more dependent upon their power. 

Khoosroo Khan, who at the period of Lootf Aly Khan's death 
was Waly of ArdelAn, had professed allegiance to Kurreem Khan; 
but he withdrew his support from the descendants of that prince, and 
became the open enemy of Jaaifer Khan,.whose nephew Ismail* had 
fled to Sennah, and thrown himself upon his protection. The defeat 
which Jaaifer Khan sustained near Hamadan, was chiefly ascribed to 
the valour of the troops of Ardel&n; and as their chief could not 
hope, after such an event, to effect a conciliation with that ruler, 
he was led, by considerations of policj^Mwttach himself to the cause 
of Aga Mahomed f, to whom he sent all the arms, and other tro¬ 
phies, which he had taken in this action, as a proof of his acknow- 
ledgment of his paramount power. From that moment, Khoosroo 
became one of the most powerful supporters of the Kujur monarch: 
and the latter, when he overcame the Zund dynasty, had a right to 
expect that the continued allegiance of the Waly of Ardel&n would 
ensure the submission of all those districts of Kurdistan which had 
formerly acknowledged the supremacy of the King of Persia. 

The family of the Princes of Armenia had been extinct for suite of the 


centuries: and that disunited province could hardly be deemed proTinces of 


Armenia. 


* In the history of this family, which I obtained from the reigning Waly, it is 
slated, that Khoosroo never meant to support Ismail Khan, till the suspicions and 
intended hostility of Jaaifer Khan forced him to that measure. 

f Khoosroo Khan, when very young, had been expelled from his territories, and 
deprived of bis birth-right. He owed his restoration to power to Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, the father of Aga Mahomed, and was led, by that event, to entertain a partiality 
to a family from whose aid be had derived such great benefit. 
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chap. xx. entitled to the continuance of a name, which had long described 
a country inhabited by a brave and independent people. The 
greatest part of it had fallen under the rule of the Turkish go. 
vernment; but the north-eastern'districts, which stretched along the 
banks of the Araxes*, and intervened between Aderbijan and 
Georgia, had been in general subject to the sovereigns of Persia. 
The chiefs by whom these districts were governed had, at no .period, 
possessed a power which could enable them to resist the authority of 
an established monarch of that kingdom. 

condition of The fine province of Georgia,—which is bounded to the north by 

tbf piovmcc 

of Georgia, the high ranges of the CauSnt); to the east, by the lolly mountains 
of D&ghesl&n and Shirwan; and to the west and south, by the 
districts of ancient Armenia, — was governed by a Waly, or prince, 
who usually acknowledged the Sovereign of Persia as his para, 
mount lord. This province boasts a singular salubrity of climate; 
and is alike famous for the abundant fertility of its soil, the luxu¬ 
riance of its diversified scenes, of rich plains, clear streams, and 
wooded mountains, and the superior courage and beauty of its in¬ 
habitants : but, for many centuries, all these apparent blessings had 
■operated as curses to this charming region. Its inhabitants, who had 
continued to profess the Christian religion, were, from the situation 

of their country, which lay between two great Mahomedan nations, 

* 

Turkey and Persia, subject to a violence and oppression, which had 
sunk their character to the lowest state of degradation. Independent 
of the evil resulting from this cause, the internal government of 
Georgia was bad. The poWer of the Waly was not only checked by 


* This river is now called the Arras. 
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the division* which hit neighbours always fomented in his own chap. xx. 
family, but by the great authority possessed by his insubordinate 
nobles, who exercised, in their respective districts, the most despotic 
tyranny over their miserable vassals. In a country so situated* the 
richness of the soil only produced indolence. Men would not 
labour beyond what was necessary for their mere subsistence; and 
that the earth yielded almost spontaneously. The manly form and 
courage of the male, and the beauty and vivacity of the female 
youth of Georgia, made their Mahomedan neighbours always anxious 
to obtain them as slaves. As theyJ tt a d in misery at home; and 
often attained the highest ranks* an^^Mier nations, even parents 
did not hesitate to sell their offspring. ^Nobles made offerings of 
their vassals: and the Walys of Georgia themselves were often com-, 
pelled to send (as part of their tribute to the paramount sovereign*) 

Some of the fairest of their family, and of their subjectsf. When 

* 

* In Turkey- it is the usage to promote slaves, from Georgia and Circassia, to 
the principal offices of goverqment. This custom has its origin in the policy of 
despots, who, fearing the natural influence of the chiefs of tribes and men of high 
families, desire to raise those only whom they can cast down at pleasure. 

f Joseph Emin, a brave and adventurous Armenian, who tried in vain about this 
period to excite his countrymen and the Georgians to throw off the degrading sub¬ 
jection in which they were held, informs ns, that Kurreein Khan had sent to Heraclius 
to demand " that his daughter-in-law .(the widow of his eldest son,) his heir Goorgeen 
“ Khan, hissou-in-law the Prince David, twelve noblemen’s sons, and twelve beautiful 
" Georgian virgins, (none of whom were to be above twelve years of age,) should be 
“ sent to him.” These were required as hostages, and as slaves of his pleasure. The 
messenger who brought this demand threatened, in the name of his prince, an invasion 
of the country if it was not instantly complied with. The degraded nobles of Georgia 
urged their prince to compliance: but he refused; and Kurreein Khan being forced to 
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chap. xx. this tribute was withheld, or any other cause gave a pretext for 

v A A. i 

war against Georgia, the Mahomedan armies rejoiced at an in¬ 
vasion which enabled every soldier to gratify his love of plunder 
and his brutal lust by the possession of Christian captives: nor 
had these armies much to apprehend from opposition; for the 
princes and nobles of this province were too divided, by the colli¬ 
sion of their personal interests, to be united, even by the approach of 
a danger which nothing but their union could avert. 

There had been no period for many years in the History of 
Georgia at which the inhabitants of that country appeared more 
capable of throwing off tw^|rading yoke, to which it had been 
stf long subject, than at that when Aga Mahomed Khan became the 
monarch of Persia. Its Waly, Ileraclius, had attended NAdir Shah 
in his campaigns, and had gained the reputation of a good soldier. 
Favoured by the distractions which had prevailed in Persia sub¬ 
sequent to the death of that conqueror, he had preserved his native 
province in a state of tranquillity: but aware that it would be im¬ 
possible to maintain himself without powerful aid, he sought, and 
obtained, the alliance of Russia. The treaty which placed Georgia 
under the protection of that state will be noticed hereafter: suffice it 
at present to say, that it transferred (as far as its ruling prince had the 
power of doing so,) the allegiance of .the Walys of Georgia from the 
Sovereigns of Persia to those of Russia. 

march to another quarter, could not carry his threat into execution. The same writer 
furnishes us with many curious facts relative to the actual condition of Georgia about 
this period. He gives no favourable character of any class of its inhabitants; and he 
expresses bis opinion of the wickedness of the nobles in a very odd but emphatic 
manner. They were born," he says, “ twenty-four hours before the devil." 
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The kingdom of Persia is bounded to the east by the great pro* chap. xx. 
vince of Khorassan*, which is upwards of four hundred miles in 
length, and near three hundred in breadth. This celebrated region the ttate of 

” KhOFRSMUl 

contains many fruitful .plains, some lofty and irregular ridges of 
mountains, and several wide tracts of desert. It is, except in its 
most fertile districts, but partially supplied with water; and, from 
local position, has, perhaps, been more exposed to predatory inva¬ 
sions than any country in the universe. Whenever Persia was 
distracted by internal factions, or had to sustain foreign attack, 
the tribes of Tarlary crossed the Oxi^jnd spread themselves over 
Khorassan. It was this province fmKHhe valour of Roostum 
had to defend against the continual inroads of Afrasiab. The 
Seljookian chiefs invaded it long before their rule was extended, 
over the other parts of the empire to which it belongs. It suffered 
greatly from the ravages of Chenghiz and of Timour: and, during 
the reigns of the first Suffavean kings, the Usbegs, who had con¬ 
quered the country of Bokharah, made annual attacks upon its fields 
and cities. The genius of Abbas the Great checked these ruinous 
inroads: and the victorious sword of NAdir made this race of plun¬ 
dering Tartars tremble for their own possessions. But the death of 
that conqueror left his native province more exposed than ever to 
hostile invasion: for, while hi*, descendants, stript of the vast inhe¬ 
ritance which he had bequeathed them, exercised a mock sovereignty 
over the City ot Mushed, several military chiefs, taking advantage 
of the distracted state of the empire, seized upon the different forts 

* This province has Irak to the west, the country of Candahar and Cabnl to the 
east. It stretches to the north as for as the banks of the Oxus, and is bounded to the 
south by the arid plains of Scistan. 
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chap. xx. of Khorassan; and, aided by thd ednfitfioii of the. times, they suc- 

cceded in establishing a number of small principalities, over which 

they exercised an almost regal sway; making'war or concluding 

peace with their petty neighbour as it suk&d their interest ; and 

sometimes defying,, and, at others, paying homage and tribute to the 

■ 

more powerful inonaichs by whom they were surrounded. 

Khorassan is peopled by many-laces: its warlike inhabitants 
boast their descent from Arabian, Kurd, Turkish* and Affghan 
tribes, who catne into the province at different periods to subdue 
or to defend it: but n ^fe their having so long inhabited the 
same soil, hor a sense'^MHprimon danger, has softened those 
inveterate prejudices, or ^abated that rooted hatred, with which 
•these races regard each other: and it had been the policy of the 
Monarchs of Persia to increase divisions, which enabled them to keep 
in subjection a country, whose inhabitants, if united by any feeling 
that resembled patriotism, would have been dangerous; for the men 
of Khorassan, from the robustness of their frame, and from their 
being continually inured to war; are proverbially brave: and N&dir 
Shah, with the vanity of a native, but not without truth, used to term 
* this fine province “ the swbrd of Persia." 

An account of Mushed, the capital of Khorassan, had been for some years the 
apiWKk! residence of the Court ofNAdirShal* and it was all that his sue- 
cSitogt ces80rs save d from the wreck of his dominions. It has been already 
vened it. mentioned f, that the generous gratitude Of Ahmed Shah, the Monarch 

of the Affghans, had assigned it, and the districts in its immediate 

■Si 

* The word Turkish is always used' to describe the inhabitants of Turkistan, or 
Tartary, or those who derive their origin from that country and continue to speak its 
language. • . + Vide Vol. IL page 113. 
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vicinity, to the support the unfortunate Shah Rpkh, the grandson 
and heir of NAdir. The city, , from this period, became a scene of 
distraction, which was principally owing to the incompetence of its 
unfortunate ruler, and the disputes of NAsser-ullah Mecrza, and Nadir 
Meerza, his unworthy sons, who combated, with alternate success, 
for the sole possession of that power which was the right of their 
father. The chief ornament and support of Mushed is the tomb of the 
Imaum RezA, to which many thousands of pious pilgrims annually 
resort, and which had been enriched by the bounty of sovereigns. 
But the sacred character of this celeb m^ ,m ausoleum did not save 
it from the sacrilegious hands of t«Hpof Shah Rckh, who, in 
their turn, plundered its treasury, ancPlfespoiled the sacred monu¬ 
ment of its most massy* and valuable ornaments, which they, 
converted into coin to pay their clamorous soldiers. NAsser-ullah 
Mecrza, who had been compelled to fly, sought the aid of Kurreem 
Khan: but that prudent prince having declined giving him support, 
lie returned to Khorassan, where he soon afterwards died. This 
event left NAsser-ullah without a competitor within the walls of 
the city: but he was attacked by the chief of a neighbouring 
district f, who took Mushed, and held it for five years: after 
which Shah Rokh was restored to nominal authority by the arms 
of Timour Shah, King of % Aifghans, and son to the monarch 

* Msser-ullah Meerza carried away the golden railing that surrounded the tomb, 
and N&dir Meerza took down the great golden ball which ornamented the top of the 
dome over the grave, which was said to weigh sixty maunds, or four hundred and 
twenty pounds. The carpets fringed with gold, the golden lamps, and every thing 
valuable, were plundered by these necessitous and rapacious princes.—Persian MS. 

t M&meish Khan of Chiu'nar&n. 

" ' ' * • ■ 
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chap. xx. who . had first allotted this city for the support of the family of 
N4dir Shah. 

• The inhabitants of Mushed were reduced, at this period, to less 
than twenty thousand *; and its revenues had suffered a still greater 
decrease; for the Usbegs (who now made constant inroads,) plun¬ 
dered the fields close to its walls, and often led those who ventured 

to till them, into captivity. To render the wretchedness of the 

■ 

degraded descendant of N&dir complete, he was obliged to give 
a great proportion of the small revenue he received, to purchase, of 
neighbouring chiefs, an ey^g^tion from that attack which his weak¬ 
ness invited* 

Shah Rokh still possessed" many of the jewels which N&dir had 
.brought from India: and we are toldf, that the knowledge of this 
fact had already excited the cupidity of Aga Mahomed Khan, who 
looked to the termination of his contest with the Zund dynasty with 
an increased impatience when he heard of any war in Khorassan 
that exposed those rich' ornaments to hazard. He considered them 
to belong to the Crown of Persia; and he thought, till he was at 
liberty to reclaim them, they could not be in better custody than in 
• that of the weak ruler of Mushed. 

An Account of The town and district of Nishapore, which are situated about 
district of Ni- sixty miles to the south-west of Mushgd, had, on the death of N4dir 
slia P° re ‘ Shah, been seized by Abbas Kooli Khan, a chief of the Turkish tribe 
of By4tHis usurpation was supported by ten thousand families 


* We are told, that Mushed had, at this period, not more than three thousand 
inhabited dwellings. In the time of N&dir Shah it had sixty thousand; but it was then 
the residence of a great court .—Persian MS. + Persian MS. * 

| The powerful tribe of Byat came originally from Tartary with Chenghiz Khan. 
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of his tribe, who were settled near that city; and he remained chap. xx. 

in undisturbed possession until attacked by Ahmed Shah Abd&llee, 

!■ 

who took Nishapore, and carried its lord a prisoner to Cabul: 
but the good qualities and good fortune of Abbas Kooli com¬ 
bined to render this misfortune the means of his advancement. 

He became a favourite of his conqueror, who married his sister; 
and the daughter of the A Afghan monarch was bestowed upon tlic 
eldest son of his captive. 

The chief of the By&ts, strong in the friendship and alliance of 
the Royal House of Abd&llee, retg§g£^to Nishapore, and the 
remainder of his life was devoted to 1|H£H|>rovement of that town, 
and the districts dependent upon it: but^though there is reason to 
believe that he was a moderate and just ruler*, we must smile whea 
we are told by his flatterers, that, under him, Nishapore approached 
its ancient splendourf. That town, now doomed to become a fast¬ 
ness for a petty Turkish chief, whose subjects lived amid its ruins, 

They were long settled in Asia Minor; and a number of them fought in the army of 
Bajazet against Timour. After his defeat, many of the families of this tribe were sent 
by the conqueror to the province of Diarbekir; but, having quarrelled with the ruler 
of that province, they went to the territories of Bagdad, where they lived till the 
time of Shah T&m&sp, who brought them into Persia. One half was settled at 
Souj-Bulagh, a district of Teheran ; ^nd the remainder at Ashrfiff, in Mazenderan. 

They remained on these lands till Abbas the Second transplanted n number of them 
to Khorassan. The By&ts arc still more numerous in Turkey than in Persia: but in 
the latter country they were, in the reign of the Suffavean monarchs, registered at 
forty thousand families .—Persian MS. 

* Abbas Kooli Khan, who has the character of a mild and humane man, uever- 
theless obtained power over the branch of By&ts by the murder of his relation, 

Ahmed Khan, who was their legitimate chief. t Persian MS. 
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chap. xx. once vied with the proudest cities in Persia. It is said to have 

been founded by a prince* ** of the Paishdadian dynasty, and to 

have been destroyed by Alexander the Great. We know that it 

was rebuilt by Shahpoor the First, who gave it the name f it now 

bears; and the statue of that monarch was overturned and broken by 

the Arabs, when they first took and plundered this royal city J. It 

had afterwards been inhabited by Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni when 
* • 

he. was ruler of Khorassan, and was restored to considerable splen¬ 
dour by the first princes of the Seljookian dynasty: but Nishapore 
had been subsequently tHura.completely destroyed by the hordes of 
Tartary, whose progressbeen fortified to oppose. Nothing 
qould have enabled this city to recover the degree of prosperity 
it had again attained, except its fine soil and delightful climate ||: 
but, after all, we can only discover the shadow of its former great¬ 
ness ; for those limits, which could formerly boast a population of 
more than two hundred thousand persons, were inhabited by less 
than a twentieth part of that number; and many of the fields by 
which it was surrounded, that were now waste, were intersected by 
the dry channels of innumerable canals, which showed the labour 
• that had once contributed to their verdure and fertility. 

* Tahamurs. 

f The name is a compound of Ni Reed "and Shahpoor. The term N», which 
denotes the produce of the plain in which it stands, was given to distinguish it from 
the City of Shahpoor in Pars, which was also founded by Shahpoor the First, 

X Kinnier’s Persia, page 186. 

|| The fruits of Nishapore are uncommonly fine, particularly melons; its mountains 
are cultivated to the very summit. Iu these mountains, the Ferouzah, or u Turquoise 

** stone,” is found .—Persian MS. 
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f At the death of Abbas Kooli, his eldest son* appears to have 
been set aBide as incompetent; and the second son, Ali Kooli, seized 
upon the government His claims, however, were disputed by the 
next brother, Jaaffer Khan, who, after a short struggle, prevailed, 
and* had the cruelty to deprive the brother with whom he contended 
of his eye-sight. The other acts of this chief were all of the same 
nature: and we may conclude from his character, that his subjects 
looked forward with satisfaction to that change in their condition 
which the recent success of Aga Mahomed Khan must have led 
them to expect. 

Among the most powerful ofjHphiefs of Khorassan, was 
Meer Hussein Khan of Tubbus, wmvnas beenIjeforc mentioned, 
as having offered an asylum and given aid to the unfortunate 
Lootf Aly Khan. The possessions of this chief, which were situated 
in the southern part of the province, were so surrounded with deserts, 
as to be almost inaccessible to a numerous army. Meer Hussein 
Khan was the chief of the Arabian tribe Ben-Shaibfin, which had 
been settled at Rh6 when Persia was under the rule of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, and were transplanted -to the soil that they now in¬ 
habited by one of the kings of the Suflavean dynasty. Favoured 
by situation, by the valour and attachment of their tribe, and by 
the unsettled condition of the empire, the chiefs of this race had, 
for centuries, maintained themselves in the possession they now 
enjoyed; and their rule had, at different periods, extended over 
several other districts of Khorassan. They had usually acknow- 

* He had eight sons. The manuscript I write from states, that the eldest, Maho¬ 
med Hussein Khan, had no talents for rule. It then proceeds to describe the contests 
between the two next, and the other five are never noticed. 


m 
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chap. xx. ledged the King of Persia as their paramount sovereign; and, when 
the empire was in a settled state, had neither withheld their tribute 
nor the service of a quota of their troops: and the most powerful 
Monarchs of Persia had preferred the benefit they derived from 
this qualified submission, to the hazard of an effort to subdue 
them. 

The immediate predecessors * of the ruler of Tubbus had been 
remarkable for their courage and enterprise. He was himself deemed 
a sensible and moderate man, who, solely intent upon preserving 

# Aly Murd&n Khan, the fath^bjLthd present chief, had not hesitated, with an 
army of six or seven thousand inelf|pfwance to Goonah&bad, the frontier of his pos¬ 
sessions, and engage an Affghan force of nearly treble his numbers, which Ahmed Shah 
had sent to attack him. He completely defeated them; and was equally successful 
in an action which he fought against still superior numbers sent by the same sovereign 
to revenge his former disgrace. But the gallant chief continued his pursuit of the 
latter force with an imprudent ardour: he fell into an ambush and was slain, after a 
desperate resistance: not one of the party who accompanied him either fled or surren¬ 
dered ; they all fell near the body of their chief. But the enemy were ignorant of the 
importance of their victory, till u dying soldier, whom they were stripping, exclaimed, 
“ Why do you waste your time on mc^whcn the body of the noble Aly Murd&n Khan 
“ lies near that well ? ” They hastened to inform the Affghan general of this event, 
who collected his fugitive army: and the troops of Tubbus, dispirited by the loss of 
their chief, fled before those whom they had so lately conquered. Meer M.ahomed 
Khan, the eldest son of the deceased chief, succeeded to his authority; and, after Ahmed 
Shah left Khorassan, he formed the project, not only of subduing that province, but of 
carrying his arms into the territories of the Affghons. He took Mushed, and several 
other towns in Khorassan. But his ambition was checked by the occurrence of divi¬ 
sions in his own family; and, after lie had settled these, his life terminated in a manner 
not dissimilar to that of his father. He had defeated the troops of a neighbouring 
chief, Aly Yar Khan, of Subzaw&r. When*pursuing bis enemies, his horse fell, and 
he was killed upon the spot, lie was succeeded by his brother, Me?r Hussein Khan. 
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his family possessions, cherished no schemes of attacking those of chap. xx. 
others. His territories were about one hundred and fifty miles 
in leDgth, and nearly as much in breadth; but great part of them 
was barren waste. The Town of Tubbus, which was rudely fortified, 
owed its principal strength to being surrounded for more than thirty 
miles in every direction by a desert. Meer Hussein Khan main¬ 
tained an army of two thousand horse and six thousand foot; and 
his followers were surpassed by none in valour or attachment to 
their chief; The whole population of the country is not estimated at 
more than thirty thousand families; but many of these are affluent, 
and almost all of them possessed '^(wEwerly*. From the chief 
to the lowest of his subjects, they traffic in sheep and camels; but 
mostly in the latter, which they breed in their arid plains in great 
numbers. These they cither sell or let; and the chief of Tubbus has 
generally more than a thousand camels hired out to the merchants of 
his own country, or to others who dwell in its vicinity. 

The Arab tribe of Ben-Shaib&n have now dwelt in this country Condition of 
for nearly two centuries, under the family of their present chief. di. e tSt"op n<l 
The author of a Memoir on the actual state of Khorassan observes, Ka,n ' 

“ that they have never been expelled from their homes, (even for a 
“ day;) nor do they live," he adds, “ in fear of any such calamity f." 

The means of their rulers, though limited for the purposes of ambi¬ 
tion, are ample for those of defence: and the inhabitants of Tubbus,. 
and its dependent districts];, may hear, without a sigh, the travellers 

4 This country is celebrated for producing the best tobacco in Persia. 

t Persian MS. 

t The principal of these is Tootn, which lies at the distance of about sixty miles; 
it is defended by a yery strong ark, or citadel. 
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cifiAP. xx. who pass over their barren mountains and sandy deserts, tell of those 
fruitful fields, and delightful streams, which belong to countries that 
are at one moment the abode of plenty and of enjoyment; and at 
another, a scene of rapine and of desolation. 

The town and district of Kayn, which lie to the south-east of 
Tubbus, were under the rule of an Arabian family * of high rank, whose 
ancestor, Mcer Ismail Khan, received a grant of it, to maintain his 
tribe, from the last of the Suffavean monarchs. This chief served 
with distinction in the army of Niidir Shah, and his grandson now 
inherited this sterile possession f. Numbers of camels arc reared 
in the plains of Kayn, mountains are covered with sheep; 

from the wool of which, carpets of different textures are made, 
of a quality equal to any produced in Persia. The rulers of this 
province usually pay their tribute in this manufacture %; but the 
military service of their followers has always been an object more 
desired by their paramount lord than the revenue of the lands they 
inhabit: for the Arabs || of Kayn have long enjoyed the reputation of 

»■ 

* They were Syuds, of the tribe of Kh&zinah. 

t A part of the district of Kayn borders on the Desert of Seistan, while it is bounded 
in another quarter by the territories of the Affghans. The Desert of Seistan, which 
borders on Kayn, is called by the Mahomedan author whom I follow, “ the Desert of 
“ Lot." He asserts, in the same passage, u that the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
“ whom God destroyed, and heaped the ruins upon the heads of their guilty inha- 
“ bitants, were situated in this part of Persia." 

% The revenue of Kayn was estimated, under the Suffavean princes, at twelve 
thousand tomans in specie, and as many kharwars, or ass loads of grain. The toman 
is about forty shillings, and the ttss load ouc hundred maunds Tabreez, or seven hun¬ 
dred pounds weight. 

|| They are computed at about twenty thousand families. The usual force which 
their chief maintains, is between two and three thousand infantry, and a few horse. 
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being the hardiest and the bravest of the infantry of Khorassan. chap. xx. 
Their present chief* * * § had granted his aid to the unfortunate Lootf 
Aly Khan; but the nature and situation of his country left him little 
to fear from the resentment of Aga Mahomed, whose wisdom would, 
he knew, at all limes, prefer his proffered allegiance, to the hazard 
to which his troops must be exposed in an unprofitable expedition, 
amid barren deserts and rugged mountains. 

The district of Tursheez, which lies immediately north of Tubbus, state or the 
is in possession of another tribe of Arabs f. Their chief J, who had Tunhen. 
been Governor both ofKermanshah andof Herat, was forced, after 
the death of N&dir Shah, to leave IhflPfch his tribe. He \Vas in¬ 
vited by his brother || to settle at Tursheez, of which the latter had 
made himself master. Like other rulers of similar condition, the 
chiefs of this place were often engaged in petty wars with their 
neighbours, and in internal disputes §; but the authority of Moos- 
t&ph& Kooli Khanf was, at this period, acknowledged by the 
whole tribe. The district of Tursheez is very productive **. It 
abounds in grain, and in fruitsof all descriptions: but the Usbegs* 

* Meer Aly Khan. 

f They are called Meishmust, or “ the wantoa sheepa name they are said to 
have derived from having entered into a war about a sheep. They belonged, before 
that event, to the tribe ofJum&llee. • 

$ The name of this chief was Abdool Aly. He was a soldier of reputation, and 
much esteemed by N&dir. || Khulled Khan. 

§ MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. H The son of Abdool Aly Khan. 

** Its revenue is estimated at thirty thousand tomans Khorassanee (about sixty 
thousand pounds,) per annum. This is the nett produce to the ruler, besides all pay¬ 
ment of collection, and the lands made over for the maintenance of his tribe. 

tt The grapes, 6gs, and pomegranates of Tursheez, are deemed equal, if not superior, 
to any in Persia. 

2 G 
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had, for several years past, annually laid waste its fields, and plun¬ 
dered its villages. 

At a short distance * from Tursheez, a chief, called Isaak Khan, 
had established an influence and power, which was, perhaps, inferior 
to that of none of the petty rulers of Khorassan, and which was 
rendered more remarkable from having been entirely created by 
his personal exertions. Amid the sameness of scenes of usurpation, 
the .attention is forcibly arrested by the contemplation of a man, who 
had overcome every prejudice, and every obstacle that could combine 
to prevent his cither aspiring Jlo, or attaining authority. Isaak Khau 
had not even-the rank whiMfcielongs to the lowest individual of a 
military tribe. He was born u Taujickf, and was, according to pre¬ 
judice, by birth unwarlike: but his father, who was the servant of a 
chief of the branch of the tribe of KM TMr J, had shown himself 
above the duties of a shepherd, which was his first employ, and had 
latterly been trusted with the command of a hundred men. The 
young Isaak, who derived claims from the character of his father, 
^was appointed one of the mace-bearers to his chief, whom he per¬ 
suaded to depute him to Turbut-c-IIyderce, (then an inconsiderable 
■ place,) to rebuild a caravansary for the use of travellers. Having 
obtained a considerable sum of money for this purpose, he com- 

* About thirty miles to the north-east. 

t The word Taujick has been before explained. It is always applied to unwarlike 
peasants and citizens. 

t The black T&tftrs, or, as Europeans would term it, Tartars. This tribe had come 
from Tartary with Timonr. Helbad settled part of them in Turkey, and part in Kho- 
rasaan. After his death they had dispersed. Nadir Shah had desired to reassemble 
them, and seven or eight thousand families had been brought together under Nujuff 
Aly Khan, the chief in whose service Isaak Khan and his father were employed. 
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mcnced the execution of his task. But his plans, which had been cha 
long laid, now approached to maturity. • He gradually converted the 
caravansafy he was directed to build into a square fori; and his in-* 
trigues to foment divisions in the tribe to which lie was attached were 
so successful, that by the time his work was completed, the chief that 
had employed him was slain by some of his own officers, and his 
sons were compelled to fly the country, to save themselves from a 
similar fate. 

These events produced feuds in the tribe of K&rft TMr, which 
added to the power of Isaak Khan^with whom all the discon¬ 
tented found refuge; and, strengthelBlby these adherents, and 
by that wisdom which enabled him to turn every occurrence, amid 
the revolutions which surrounded him, to advantage, the shepr 
herd’s son soon became one of the most powerful nobles of Kho- 
rassan. He had been, in the early part of his career, greatly aided 
by the monarch of the AfTghans, whose army he had joined, and 
whose court he had visited: but when his power increased, he 
ventured to throw off his allegiance; and the troubled state of the. 
dominions of Cabul left him without apprehension from that 
quarter. 

A writer, who was in Khorassan the year before that province 
was invaded by Aga Mahomed Khan, states, “ that the possessions 
“ of Isaak Khan extend on the north to the gates of Mushed, a 
“ distance of more than a hundred miles; and they stretch almost 
“ as far south in the direction of Kli&f*. His revenue is very 
* considerable; and he maintains a force of six thousand men: but 


* The direct line is rather south-east. 
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ceiap. xx. “ he trusts more to policy than to arms for his future security. 
u This extraordinary man,” he remarks, “ has hitherto never failed 
“ in conciliating, when it was necessary, the good opiniori and con- 
“ fidence of his superiors. He is dreaded and hated by those that 
** deem themselves his equals; who have seen, with envy and asto- 
“ nishment, the success of all his measures: but no ruler was ever 
“ more beloved by his subjects; and none/ 1 continues his biogra¬ 
pher *, “ ever more merited to be so; for to them he devotes 
“ himself. He manages all his own affairs; and, in his most remote 
“ districts, there are no great renters, or deputies, who have the 
“ power to oppress his pdtopte. His mind is incessantly occupied, 
“ and he was never known to spend an idle moment. No one/' 
this writer f observes, “ is intrusled with the secrets of this inscrut- 
“ able man; but experience has led all to repose with confidence 
“ in his wisdom. He is the first merchant in his country; and 
“ derives, from this source, half as much revenue J as he takes from 
“ his subjects. The integrity and regularity of his dealing is so 
“ remarkable, that his bills are current not only in Khorassan, 
“ but all over Cabul and Persia. This chief,” the same author 
'adds, “ reads a great deal, and is esteemed a good Arabian and 

* Persian MS. f MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

X His whole revenue is computed at a hundred thousand tom&ns, (two hundred 
thousand pounds); thirty thousand of which is stated to be from his own estates, 
almost all of which he has purchased; forty thousand from his subjects; and twenty 
thousand, profits of his merchandise. He is said to have three thousand camels con¬ 
tinually on hire with the caravaffe between India and Persia. He exports all the dried 
fruits and other produce of his own estates, and imports the produce of other countries, 
which he sells. 
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“ Persian scholar. He is thoroughly versed both in the history of chap. xx. 
“ his country and neighbouring nations; and he appears careful V ^ v *^ 
“ to give'his sons the best possible education, particularly those by 
“ the daughter of the chief of the K&rd, TMrs, whom he married 
“ soon after the death of that noble. His politic preference of this 
“ part of his family, and his declaration that the eldest son of this 
** high-born lady shall be bis heir, has reconciled many of her tribe 
“ to his authority." 

The greatest relaxation which Isaak Khan permitted himself to 
enjoy, was, perhaps, of a nature mor$ calculated to give stability to 
his power, as it advanced his reputHt^Sft, than all the labour he 
underwent. TurbuUvHyderee, which he had raised from an incon¬ 
siderable village into a town of consequence, was a place of great 
resort to pilgrims, merchants, and travellers. The Persians boast 
(not without some reason) that they excel all other nations in 
the virtue of hospitality. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
dwell with exultation on this part of the character of Isaak Khan; 
whose Mehm&n Kh&n&h, or hall of entertainment, which could con¬ 
tain nearly five hundred guests, was always open; and from it, none, 
however low, or of whatever persuasion, were excluded. The author 
before quoted* remarks, “ that his hospitality and charity are so 
“ boundless, that even the Hindoos f who applied here are supplied 
“ with money, that they might purchase and cat apart that meal 
“ which their religion forbad them to enjoy in the society of others." 

* MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

t There are a number of Hindoos settled in Khorassan, and many pass through 
that province on their way to other parts of Persia. 
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Isaak Khan is represented * as delighting in this part of his esta¬ 
blishment. He always dines with his guests; and his attentions arc 
said to be so divided, that, to use the words of a Persian authorf, 
“ Princes and beggars are equally pleased/’ It is in these hours 
of relaxation that he displays Iris great knowledge of men and books, 
and adds, by the information lie receives, to his vast stock of know¬ 
ledge. We cannot be surprised that those who have for days, weeks, 
and months, listened to his conversation, and partaken of his hospi¬ 
tality, should spread his name in every direction. This reputation 
was of itself a safeguard, for the most absolute sovereigns of Asia arc 

■<f 

themselves the slaves of public opinion; and the monarch who, 
without an adequate pretext, should even diminish means so justly 
accumulated and so nobly used, would be exposed to reproach from 
all who had either enjoyed or heard of the bounty of this extraordinary 
man. This account of Isaak Khan is taken from the pen of one 
who knew and admired that chief; but it is confirmed by the infor¬ 
mation of more impartial observers; and, though it may be highly 
coloured, there can be no doubt that it is substantially true. 

The Town and district of Subz&warJ, which lies between that of 
Turbut-e-Hyderee and Irak, has, since the death of N&dir Shah, been 

* Meerza Aly Nuckee, a very sensible Persian, who had travelled a great deal, and 
was several weeks at Turbu t-e-Hyderee, was still more enthusiastic in his praises of the 
extraordinary talents and the hospitality of Isaak Khan, than the author of the history 
of that chief, which has been followed. 

t MS. History of the Chiefs of Khorassan. 

X The revenue of this province has been estimated at twelve thousand tom&as, 
(twenty thousand pounds,) twenty-four thousand kh&rw&rs of grain, one thousand of 
cotton, and three hundred of silk. 
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in the possession of Aly YAr Khan, the chief of a Turkish tribe*, chap. xx. 
who has endeavoured, by fortifying some strong holds, to render 
himself independent; but he possesses little power, and has 
often been in danger from the attacks of the petty rulers in his 
vicinity. To the north of Mushed, along the more mountainous An account of 
part of Khorassan, (which borders on the country of the Turko- Kabootlmn 
mans, who now inhabit the lands of the ancient kingdom of ran. Chinn *' 
Khaurizm,) two Kurdish chiefs, high in the favour and employ, of 
NAdir and his successors, established their tribe. These chiefs were 
both dead, but their sons had inherited their possessions. Ameer 
Goon fib Khan f was the ruler of KAboosHIn; and MAmeishKhan, of 
Chinnaran. There is nothing in the history of these two nobles which 
merits notice. They had fortified the towns in which they resided 
sufficiently to resist the attack of an army unprovided with artillery: 
but their fields were continually exposed to the inroads of the Turko¬ 
man tribes in one quarter, and the ruler of the Usbcgs in the other. 

The former they were able to oppose: but they were compelled to 
purchase an exemption from the violence of the latter, by a present, 
or rather tribute, which was repeated every time that he made or 
^threatened an incursion into their territories. Though the tract of 
country over which llicir authority was established was not large, it 
was very productive. Some part of their revenue, particularly that 
of MAmcish Khan, was derived from his superior stud of horses: 
these were descended from the fine Arabians brought by Nadir Shah 
to this quarter; and the progeny, from being crossed with the stronger 
breeds of the country, and nourished with rich pasture, attained to 


* The name of the tribe is Ghilichi. They are a branch of the tribe of Tochtamish, 
the iir&t of the tribes of Kapcback. + The name of his tribe is Zufferanloo. 
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chap. xx. considerable size and strength, as well as beauty: and so great was 
their value, that the monarchs, whose paramount power he was 
compelled, to acknowledge, had always made it a condition, that 
part of the tribute of MAmeish Khan should be some of his highest 
bred colts. 

state of the To the east of the possessions of these chiefs stands the once 
city of err, 0 f Merv, the capital (as has been before stated,) of 

the ancient Margiana. This city was founded by Alexander the 
Great, and became the residence of one of his successors, Antiochus 
Nicator, who called it Antiocha. In more modern days it was 
deemed onq of the four loyal cities* of Khorassan, and was 
often the residence of powerful monarchs. When the SufFavcan 
kings fixed their capital at Isfahan, Merv, which became the fron¬ 
tier city on the most exposed quarter of the empire, was always 
committed to the charge of a military leader of the highest rank. 
In the reign of TAmAsp the First, a branch f of the Kujur tribe 
had been sent to Merv; and their chiefs had, with some vicissitudes 
of fortune, ever since remained governors of that city. Subsequent 
to the death of NAdir Shah, Byram Aly Khan maintained it for 
. a long period against the annual attacks of the Usbegs: but thc^ 
contest was unequal; and the gallant chief, after a noble struggleJ, 
was defeated and slain in an action which was fought near the banks 
of the Oxus. His son, Mahomed Hussein Khan, who was every 
way worthy of his father, maintained, for a short period, the 

* These four were Mashed, or Toos, Nishapore, Herat, and Merv. 

t The name of this branch is Azd&nloo. 

t Id the Life of Byram Aly Khan, which is given at some length in a Persian 
manuscript in my possession, he is said, by his valour and condifct, to have gained 
frequent and great advantages over the Usbegs. 
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possession of the walls of the City of Merv, which were his only inhe- chap. xx. 
ritance; for the Usbegs had rendered the country round it a barren 
waste. Though denied aid by the chiefs of Khorassan, and very 
inefficiently supported by the Affghan monarch, Timour Shah, he 
continued, while a ray of hope remained, to strive against adver¬ 
sity : but the inhabitants of Merv, who began to experience all the 
miseries of famine, at last compelled him to surrender*. 

The Court of Constantinople was, at this period, too deeply a.d.i?m. 
involved in the result of those changes which distracted Europe, Jj 

to be able to take any concern in the affairs of Persia. It left the Bagdad< 
management of these" to the rulers Afrits eastern provinces, the 
principal of whom was Soliman Aga, who had for many years 
been P&ch& of Bagdad. This chief has been already mentioned 
as the brave defender of Bussorah when it was attacked by the 
troops of Kurreem Khan. He had subsequently attained his pre¬ 
sent high station,' in which he had used every means to strengthen 
himself, that he might escape the usual fate of Turkish governors. 

He had been completely successful, and was considered to be 

# Mahomed Hussein Khan was carried a prisoner to Bokh&rab; and for some 
time after his arrival at that city he was treated with honour and distinction: but 
he soon became an object of jealousy to his conqueror, and was obliged to save his 
life by sudden flight. After wandering for several years as an exile, and suffering all 
the vicissitudes of fortune, he reached the €ourt of Persia, where he was received in 
the warmest manner: and he at this moment enjoys the friendship of the king, who 
honours him with peculiar regard. But even royal favours cannot banish from the 
memory of this able and respectable nobleman the traces of his misfortunes; for he 
has not only been deprived of his inheritance, but has survived the destruction of his 
tribe, and the death of all his family, most of whom were sacrificed to appease the 
resentment of the tyrannical bigot from whose power he had fled. 

2 U 


VOL. II. 
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chap. xx. firmly established in his pachalik. His mild virtues* had contri¬ 
buted as much as his wisdom and courage to the fulfilment of 
this object. He was beloved by the inhabitants of Bagdad, and 
of the cities under his immediate rule. The tributaries of his 
government, which included the Arab tribesf who feed their docks 
on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, between his capital and 
Bussorah, and the different chiefs of Kurdistan, who acknowledged 
theipsclves subjects of the Turkish government, viewed Soliman 
P&chd with respect, and granted him a willing obedience: while the 
Court of Constantinople, after discovering that his authority was 
too strongly.established to’*be easily subverted, declared itself 

t 

satisfied with his rule. His moderation and good sense led him 
to preserve the most amicable relations with all his neighbours; 
and since the death of Kurrcem Khan no circumstance had oc¬ 
curred to disturb the good understanding which subsisted between 
Persia and Turkey. 

* I visited the Court of Soliman Pacha in A. D. 1800 , and was equally struck by 
the simplicity and manliness of his character. This chief, like most of those who 
enjoy high station in the Turkish territories, had been a slave; but no unpleasant 
feelings seemed associated with the recollection of his former condition. After he had 
introduced me to some of his chief officers, he called up a person, and said:, (( This, 
“ Captain Malcolm, is the son of my first master. He treated me with the greatest 
“ kindness. I try to repay the obligation by considering his son as roy own child!” 

f The rule of the Turkish government over these tribes is very lenient: and they 
have been rescued, by submission to it, from a condition of continual: war with each 
other. They arc sensible of this benefit: and l beard a chief of one of them say, 
" That if there was no Pfichii of Bagdad, he would put a Turk's cap upon a stick, and 
" not only offer it allegiance, but recommend all the tribes in his neighbourhood to do 
“ the same." 
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The rise of Ahmed Shah Abd Alice to the sovereignty of Cabiil chap. xx. 
and Candahar has been before noticed. That princA had greatly 

, * ° J An Recount of 

added to the wealth and fame of his own family and his kingdom Ahned shal> 
by six successive invasions of India, in all of which he was sue- i>» successor*, 
cessful; but in one he obtained the highest renown among Mahomed- 
ans by the memorable defeat* that he gave to the Marhatta army, 
which he encountered upon the plains of Paniput, a few miles 
to the northward of Dehli. This victory .was the first effectual 
check to the power of that great Hindoo nation, whose conquests, a 
few months before it was gained, extended from the most southern 
regions of the peninsula of India to thebanks of the Indus. 

Ahmed Shah, as has been already mentioned f, subdued the 
greater part of Khorassan; and he was acknowledged as their para¬ 
mount sovereign by almost all the chiefs of that quarter. This prince 
was continually occupied in foreign wars. He had in fact no other 
means of subsisting his army, or of preserving the obedience of his 
turbulent vassals. He received but a small revenue from his extensive 
territories; for the countries of Cabul and Qjygfehar had almost all 
been made over to different tribes, who, in return for the lands that 
supported them, gave their military service. Ahmed was too able 
and too considerate to hazard his power by an attempt to subdue 
his rude subjects into a submission that was incompatible with 

* * 

* This famous action was fought in January A. D. 1731 . It was a contest 
between the Mahomedans and Hindoos for the sovereignty of India. The Maho- 
medan army amounted to sixty thousand men, of whom not one half were Afghans: 
but bis own troops were those upon which Ahmed Shah most depended. The Mar- 
hattas were compated between seventy and eighty thousand. They were defeated 
with great slaughter. + Vide Vol. II. page 112. 
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» . * 

ciiap. xx. their usages. He was grateful for their attachment, and patient of 
their disobedience; and endeavoured, by every means he could, 
to improve the advantage which he derived from belonging to 
the venerated family of Seedoozehi*. By accommodating his rule 
to the character and prejudices of his subjects, he became a 
powerful monarch. But his authority had never any other founda¬ 
tion than his popularity with the warlike tribes of his nation > and 
as these were devoted to their respective chiefs, and distracted 
by internal feuds, we can hardly conceive a more uncertain or 
dangerous inheritance than that which this sovereign bequeathed at 
his death f to his son, Timout Shah % • That prince, more intent on 
the enjoyment than the increase of his power, seemed only desirous 

4 ■ 

of repose. He removed the seat of government from Candahar 
to Cabul, because he preferred the peaceable disposition of the 
inhabitants of the latter city to the turbulence of those of the former. 
He maintained hardly any troops except a body of guards, formed 
chiefly of men not belonging to Afghan tribes; and so far from 
attempting foreign conquests, he allowed the great feudatories of the 
empire to withhold their tribute, and some even to throw off their 
allegiance, without an effort to subdue them. Notwithstanding his 
weakness and inaction, Timour Shah, aided by the impression of 
his father's character ||, occupied the throne which he had inherited 

■ 

* Vide description of this tribe, Vol. I. page 599* 

t He died in June 1773. He was only fifty years of age. 

X Timour had to overcome some opposition before he obtained the crown, the 
vizier of Ahmed Shah having, when that sovereign died, attempted to raise his younger 
brother to the throne. 

| One author states, that he was greatly indebted to the full treasury he possessed 
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twenty years. But the repose which had marked his reign ter- chap. xx. 
initiated with his life; and his son, Zemaun Shah, was assailed 
by the open or secret attacks of all his brothers, who found ready 
adherents among martial tribes, who hated that tranquillity which 
condemned them to inaction. 

Several of the southern provinces of the Affghan kingdom had 
thrown off their dependance on the Monarchs of Cabul. The govern- stateofscind, 
ment of Scind had been usurped by a race of chiefs* whose ancestors 
were converted from the Hindoo faith; and that fine province was, 
at this period, under the rule of three brothers of this family, who 
had established an authority which was even more rude and barba¬ 
rous than that which they had subverted.' The countries of Seislan, Seistnn, Bsi- 
of Baloochistan, and of Mekran, had, since the death of Ahmed Shah, and Melt rati, 
granted no more than a nominal obedience. The chief of one of 
the principal tribes of the former province, though he only enjoys 
a revenue of a few thousand rupeesf, and his whole force hardly 
amounts to five hundred men, styles himself the descendant of the 
ancient Kings of Persia, and adds to his name the proud title of 
Kaianee. This plunderer, for such he is, inhabits a small town 
called Jullalabad, situated amid the vast ruins of the ancient City 
of Seistan, or Dooshak; and among those that obey him are the 

for the tranquillity his territories enjoyed. This might have had that effect, as it 
placed him above the necessity of acts of violence and oppression. 

* Scind, which may be described as forming a delta where the mouths of the Indus 
fall into the ocean, and which, hounded by the sea to the south, and by deserts that 
divide it from the provinces of India to the east, is separated to the northward 
and westward by lofty ranges of mountains from the countries of Baloochistan and 
Afghanistan. t Captain Christie’s Journal. 
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chap. xx. tribe of Nousheerwan, who feed their flocks in the Yale of Sohrab *. 
We cannot but smile when the glory of the former days of Persia is 
brought to our contemplation by such symbols: but' the existence 
of these ancient names among this rude and unaltered people, the 
immense ruins which arc found in every part of this deserted, but 
once flourishing province, afford the strongest evidence that there is 
a foundation in truth for what has ever been deemed the most fabu- 
lous part of the ancient History of Persia f. 

Baloochistan, and great part of Mekran, were, at this period, 
under the rule of Nftsser Khan, whose ancestors had enjoyed con¬ 
siderable power over these barren countries for nearly two centuries. 

The conciliating policy of Ahmed Shah had induced this chief to 

• • , , 

become his vassal: but a regular treaty was drawn up between the 

• . 

sovereign and his powerful dependant; and one condition stipulated, 
that neither N&sser Khan, nor his successors, should ever be called 
upon to interfere or to aid in the settlement of any of the internal 
disputes of the Affghans. That chief had, since the death of Ahined, 
withdrawn himself from the Court of Cabul, and his territories could 
not, therefore, be deemed subject to that priuce. The Kings of 
.Cabul still retained a small part of Khorassan: their principal 

* The late Captain Christie, who travelled through Scistan in 1310, describes 
Sohrab as a fine valley, extending north and south about fifty miles, and about twelve 
in breadth. lie lodged in a village of the same name as the valley. This officer also 
visited Dooshak; the ruins of which, he affirms, cover as much ground as the site of 
Isfahan. The houses appear to have been built of Bun-dried bricks, with arched and 
dome roofs, and were in general two stories high. The modern Town of Jullalabad 
contains about two thousand inhabitants.—‘Captain Christie’s Journal. 
f The History of Roofiluin and his Family.—Vide Vol. I. chap. vi. and vii. 
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possession in that province was the City of Herat, which had chap. xx. 
been committed to the care of a son of the reigning monarch, 

Zemaun Shah. 

This chapter would be incomplete without a view of the actual An Recount 

of the Tartar 

condition of that part of Tartary which is situated between Khorassan tribes who In- 
and the Jaxartes. The inhabitants of this region had, from the trieTbltwwn 
most early ages, made constant inroads upon the frontier provinces “ nd 
of Persia; and they several times overrun and subjugated the whole 
of that kingdom. Four centuries had elapsed since the sword of 
Timour had laid waste its fields and destroyed its cities: but the 
traces of desolation still remained, to remind its inhabitants of what 
their ancestors had suffered ; and they watched, with'the most 
anxious alarm, every appearance which indicated the gathering of- 
clouds in that quarter whence those storms had burst which had 
overwhelmed their country in ruin. 

Those provinces which lie immediately north of Khorassan, 
between the Oxus and the Caspian, and which formed part of 
the kingdom of Khaurizm, arc possessed by a number of tribes, 
which trace their descent from some men of a Moghul family*, 
who are represented to have emigrated at a very early period 
from the northern parts of Tartary to the provinces they now 
inhabit. They married, according to this account, the women of 
the country where they settled; and, though their descendants 
were not deemed worthy of being ranked in the tribe of their 


# O’Herbelot, on the authority of Mirkhond, states, that they were of the tribe 
of Oghouz Khan, who was the third prince of the Moghul dynasty, being the grandson 
of Moghul Khan; its founder. 
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chap. xx. fathers, they were, as a robust and warlike race, denominated 
Turkoman*, which signifies “ like or resembling to Turks." 

We have, in former parts of this History, made frequent men¬ 
tion of these tribes. They had enjoyed large possessions in Asia 
Minor, in the plains of which many of them still dwell. Their 
chiefs had, at one time, attained sovereign power in Persia, and 
tjvo families of Turkoman princes are numbered among the dynas¬ 
ties who have possessed that empire. The tribes + which now 
occupied the pasture lands on the eastern shore of the Caspian, 
were too disunited to attempt conquest, or to pretend to power; 
but they were, at the same time, too bold and restless to remain 
at peace :.and, during the whole period that intervened from the 
death of'N&dir Shah till the establishment of the power of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, they had made almost annual predatory inroads 
into Persia: nor were their enterprises confined to the provinces in 
their vicinity; they were extended into Irak. We are assured, from 
authority we cannot doubt, that parties of twenty or thirty Turko¬ 
man horse often ventured within sight of the City of Isfahan. They 
expected success in these incursions from the suddenness of their 
■ attack, and the uncommon activity and strength of the horses on 

which they rode. Their sole object was plunder; and when they 

* 

arrived at an unprotected village, the youth of both sexes were seized, 
and tied on led horses, (which the Turkomans took with them for 

* Turkoman is an abbreviated compound of Turk-manund: the latter term signifies 
" resembling.” The etymology of this name is at once so simple and so probable, 
that we can hardly doubt its correctness. 

f The families of the white and black sheep.*—Vide Vol. I. page 490. 
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the purpose, of carrying their booty,) and hurried away into a distant chap. xx. 
captivity, with a speed* which generally baffled all pursuit. 

Though the hostility of these barbarians was a serious evil to the 
districts which they visited, they had no collective strength that could 
render them formidable as an enemy to Persia: but the condition of 
the tribes which dwelt beyond the Oxus, as far as the Lake of Arral in 
one direction, and the Jaxartcs in another, was very different. These 
had been either subdued by the arts or the power of a prince called 
Bcggce Jfln, who, clothed in the humble garment of a mendicant, 
and deriving at one moment aid from superstition, and at another 
from his sword, had established his authority over, the kingdom of 
Maverul-Naher, or Transoxania. 

A gre&t tribe, or rather a horde, who dwell upon the plains of 
Kapchack, adopted the name of their ruler, Usbeg Khan, a prince 
of the race of Chenghiz. The appellation of Usbeg afterwards 
became that of a considerable nation, which boasted, among its 
people, some of the most warlike tribes of Tartary. The defeat of 
this race by Timour has been already stated, as well as their subse¬ 
quent success against his descendant, the celebrated Baber f. The 


* The Turkoman horse is a fine animal, between fifteen and sixteen hands high. 
He is bred from the Arabian: but the cross of the breed of the country, and the fine 
pasture, have given him great size and strength. There are probably no horses in the 
world that can endure so much fatigue. 1 ascertained, after the minutest examination 
of the fact, that those small parlies of Turkomans who ventured several hundred miles 
into Persia, used both to advance and retreat at the average of nearly one hundred 
miles a day. They train their horses for these expeditions as we should for a race; and 
the expression they use to describe a horse in condition for a chapow (which inay be 
translated a foraye) is, that “ his flesh is marble.” f Vide Vol. I. page 489. 
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chap. xx. Usbeg chief who had overcome that prince! was, in his turn, over- 
thrown and slain by the gallant Shah Ismail, the first Monarch of 
the Suflavean face who filled the throne of Persia. But his de¬ 
scendants continued, for three centuries, to reign over the territories 

of Bokharah. Their power had, for some years before N&dir Shah 

■ 

invaded that country, been upon the decline; and that event, by 
degrading their authority, may be said to have terminated their rule. 
The few princes who were subsequently elevated to the throne were 
merely pageants in the hands of powerful chiefs: and we are in¬ 
formed, that when the male line of the race of Chenghiz * became 
extinct, a son of. a pious Syud (who was said to be descended of 
a femalef branch of the royal family,) was raised to the throne; 
and to this pageant, proud and jealous tribes granted their nominal 

* Raheem Beg, who had commanded the ten thousand Usbegs sent with Nadir, 
usurped, after the death of that monarch, the chief power at Bokharah. He slew 
A bool Fyzc Khan, and elevated his infant son, Abdool Momecn Khan: but on hearing 
some years afterwards, that the young prince, when practising archery, had, on aiming 
at a water-melon, in which he saw a fancied resemblance to Raheem Beg, said, “ Now 
“ for the head of Atta Baba,” (or father-tutor,) the name he gave Raheem Beg; that 
' chief conceived he cherished designs of revenging his father, and directed his death in 
a manner that should make it appear accidental. This was effected by one of his com¬ 
panions running against him when standing on the b/ink of a well. He was the last 
of the male descendants of Chenghiz.— Mekr Yusoof Aly’s MS. 

f The prince so elevated is termed Khaujah Zadah, or son of a Khaujah. The title 
of Khaujah, or Shaikh, is in Tartary only given to the descendants of the prophet, or 
of the three first caliphs, Abonbeker, Omar, and Osman. But it is the habit of the Kings 
of Tartary, as it had been for those of Persia, to marry their daughters to pious Syuds; 
and. it is stated, that the children selected as pageants were descendants of the royal 
family by female branches. 
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allegiance. The internal discord, however, which this state of affairs 
occasioned, had reduced the government of the Usbcgs to the lowest 
state of weakness. It was restored to efficiency and power by the 
extraordinary efforts of one of the most uncommon characters that 
any age or country has produced. 

Beggee J&n * was the eldest son of the Ameer Daniel, who had, 
during the latter years of his life, by possessing himself of the person 
of the nominal prince f, exercised an almost absolute authority otfer 
those tribes of the Usbegs which inhabit the territories immediately 
dependent upon Bokharah. When that noble died, he divided his 
great wealth among his numerous family,* but declared Beggee J&n 
his heir. That chief, however, who had for some time}; before 

• 

* The name of this extraordinary man was Ameer Ma&ssoam: his title was Shah 
Moor&d, which signifies the ‘^desired kingbut he is best known by his more familiar 
appellation of Beggee J&n, winch is the name used by almost all his countrymen when 
speaking of this favourite prince. I shall therefore use it, in preference to the others. 

+ The name of this pageant was Abdool Gh&zee Khan. He was the son of a Syud, 
or Khaujab, called Abdool Raheem Cbakboottee,or “ old clothesalluding (according 
to the MS. I here follow,) to an usage this pious man had of picking up old clothes, 
washing them, and making them up again, in order to bestow upon the poor, or to use 
as garments for himself. Mcer Yusoof Aly (the author of the MS.) adds, that the 
youngest von of Abdool Raheem had been chosen by Raheem Beg, when he conquered 
the tribes of Khaurizm, to be their king; and these turbulent subjects had yielded ah 
obedience to the young Syud, which they would have given to no Tartar chief. 
When, however, Raheem Beg died, they put the pageant he had placed upon the 
throne to death.— Muer Yusoof Aiy’s MS, 

X The Manuscript of Mahomed Aly Gunjavee states, that he had for many years 
led this life: but Meer Yusoof Aly asserts, that he was, in his youth, very licentious, 
that he did not retire from the world till he was thirty-five years of age, and that bis 
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ciiap. xx. clothed himself in the patched garment of a fakeer, or religious men- 
dicant, instead of taking a part in those contests for power into 
which all his brothers and near relations had entered, shut himself 
up in a mosque, and forbad any person to disturb his religious 
meditations. He also refused to accept the share which had been 
left to him of his father's wealth. “ Take it,” said he to those who 
brought it to him, “ to the managers of the public charities. Bid 
“ ahem reimburse with it, as far as they can, those from whom it was 
“ extorted. I can never consent to stain my hands with money that 
“ has been obtained by violence.” The same writer who stales this 
fact, asserts* that he attired himself in the coarse dress worn by ihose 
who supplicate for mercy, and, having hung a sword round his neck, he 
.proceeded to every quarter of the City of Bokharah, imploring, with 
tears in his eyes, the forgiveness and blessings of the inhabitants for 
liis deceased father, and offering his own lifo/fes an expiatory sacrifice 
for any sins or crimes which the Ameer Daniel might have committed. 
The character of Beggee J&n already stood high among the learned 
and religious; for he was deeply versed in theology, and had written 
many valuable tracts: but this was the first time he had presented 
himself to the people. These, at once astonished and delighted at 
seeing such proofs of humility and sanctity in a person of his rank, 
crowded around him as if he had been a prophet, and all joined with 
him in prayers for blessings upon his parent. After, having, by 

father's death happened about a year afterwards. If we grant credit to his account, 
Beggee Jin (like Henry V.) had been, severely reprehended by the chief judge of bis 
father's capital: but, unlike our generous prince, Beggee Jan, the moment he had the 
power, put the venerable Vizier of Bokharah, who had censured his conduct, to death. 
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this proceeding* ** , eradicated those feelings of revenge which the cuaf. xx. 
violence of his father's rule had excited, he retired to the principal 
mosque of the city, where he gave himself up for several months f to 
devotion and mental abstraction. No one was allowed to approach 
him during this period, except some of his favourite disciples. 

Beggce Jan, when he first assumed the holy mantle, had adopted 
the tenets of a Sooffee. He now openly professed himself to be one 
of those visionary devotees, who, from having their souls continually 
fixed on the contemplation of the divine essence, expect to attain a 
state of mental beatitude, which leads them to despise all the 
pleasures of this world, and, above all, earthly power. Consistency 
required, that while he professed this doctrine, he should not easily 
comply with the entreaties of the inhabitants of Bokharah; who, wearied 
with the internal troubles caused by the ambition of his relations, 
earnestly solicited him to assume the government. The populace, 
who were entirely devoted to him, assembled daily at the mosque 
where he resided, and attended him wherever he went. The first in¬ 
stance in which he used the great influence and authority that 

* In this account I have followed the Manuscript of Mahomed Aly Gunjavee. 

Mcer Yusoof Aly states, that he only went over part of Bokharah, and deputed Mool- 
lah Meer Hasliem to go over the remaining parts of the city. The difference in these 
accounts is immaterial. We are told by the former, that one man alone refused to 
join in the prayers for the Ameer Daniel. “ That noble," he said, “ extorted money 

** from me, and I cannot render the act lawful by forgiving him." The sum was large; 
but peggee Jfm was instantly enabled to pay it, by the voluntary contributions of his 
enthusiastic followers. 

f One of the writers of his life states, that he remained in this state of abstraction 
twelve months, and composed, during this period, the best of his works, the Eyn-ul- 
llikmut, or 11 The.Eye of Science.” 
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chap. xx. he had acquired, was to destroy all the drinking and gambling 
houses in Bokharah. These are stated to have amounted to several 
thousands; and we are assured*, that so extraordinary was the 
veneration for the commands of this holy prince, that even those 
who were ruined by this act, aided in its accomplishment. 

Some of the brothers of Beggec Jan had been slain; and the 
danger in which his family were placed, from an increasing spirit of 
revolt among their own followers, led them at last to join in the 
general request, that he would assume the government: but all was in 
vain, till the occurrence of a serious commotion in the capital, in 
which about a thousand citizens lost their lives, excited his compas- 
sion. Upon this occasion, the nominal king, Abdool Gh&zee Khan, 
and all the nobles, assembled; and, having come to the mosque 
where he dwelt, they compelled him to attend them to the tomb of 
his father, Ameer Daniel, and at that sacred spot he was solemnly 
invoked to support a falling state. Apparently overcome by the 
urgency of their entreaties, he promised to give bis counsel and aid 
in the management of public affairs: but we are informed, that he 
withheld from active interference till Ne&z Aly, a chief who had 
‘ rebelled during the rule of his father, and seized upon the City of 
Shaher-e-subz, ventured to make an inroad upon the territories of 
Bokharah. This act roused his indignation so much, that he 
accepted the title of regent, and marched, at the head of a large 
army, to attack the invader; whom he not only forced to retreat 
from the territories of Bokharah, but to abandon some of those 
countries of which he liacf for some time been in possession. Beggee 


* Persian MS. 
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JAn may, from this date, be deemed the actual ruler of the Usbegs; 
for though he never assumed any title but that of regent, and con¬ 
tinued to pay a. nominal obedience to Abdool GhAzee Khan, he 
exercised, during the remainder of his life, an absolute and undis¬ 
puted authority over his nation. No prince was ever more unani¬ 
mously chosen to fill the seat of power; and his first care, after 
he assumed the government, was to show his gratitude to those by 
whom he had been elevated, by the establishment of some salutary 
regulations for the administration of justice, the collection of revenue, 
and the payment of the army. 

The policy of Beggee JAn made him studiously reject all those 
claims to respect and obedience which he had inherited from his 
father, the Ameer Daniel; who had not only been, for a short period* 
the ruler of the Usbegs, but was the chief of a powerful tribe. His 
artful son knew too well the jealousies and the resentments with 
which such claims were associated, to desire that they should appear 
in any shape as the foundation of his authority; therefore, in 
framing regulations for the management of public affairs, he gave 
to every institution a shape suited to his own character; and 
he desired always to be considered as a religious recluse, that 
had been compelled by his countrymen to exercise regal power; 
but who was resolved, as far as the discharge of his duties would 
permit him, to maintain, amid all the temptations with which he 
was surrounded, the same life of rigid austerity and self-denial, 
as he should have passed if he had never been called from a cell to 
a throne. The splendid court at which the nobles of Bokharah 
had been accustomed to attend, was abolished; and in its place lie 
established what may be termed a hall of justice, at which he sat as 
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chap. xx. president, aided by forty moollahs*, or learned men f. All who had 
complaints to make came to this hall; but the prosecutor was never 
allowed to speak unless the accused was present. No person, how¬ 
ever high his rank, dared to refuse X a summons to attend this court. 
A slave could cite his master before it. Beggee J4n, we are in¬ 
formed ||, listened with great patience to the statement of both parties; 
and, in all cases not criminal, he sent them away, with an advice to 
cofoe to an amicable adjustment of their difference. If they did so, 
the cause terminated; if not, he took notes, at their reappearance, of 
the evidence produced; and these were given, with his opinion, to 

the moollahs; who were directed to prepare a fetwah, or decision, 

• 

according to the holy law. The parties, even after this proceeding, 
had a week allowed them to accommodate their dispute; but if that 
period elapsed without their having done so, the sentence was passed, 
and became irrevocable. 

Criminal justice was administered according to the Koran. 
Robbers were punished with death; thieves by the loss of their 
right hands; drunkards were publicly whipt; and the smoking of 


* One Manuscript states, that these courts were only held on Mondays and 
Fridays. It also asserts, that each of these moollahs held in his hand a volume of 
Beggee J&n’s works. 

f These were supported by a daily stipend, paid from the fund for public charity; 
which, on account of its more sacred character, was made the general treasury of the 
empire. • 

X This is the case in all patriarchal governments, particularly among the Arabs. 
The Imaum of Muscat, a powerful prince, is compelled, by the usage of his country, to 
appear before the cauzy, or judge, of his own capital, if summoned by any one of his 
subjects, who deems himself aggrieved. || Persian MS. 
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tobacco*, was forbidden tinder severe penalties. The most strict chap. xx. 
performance of. their religious duties was enjoined to all classes: 
the police officers of the'City ofBokharah, we are told f, were 
continually employed driving the inhabitants to the mosques to 
hear the stated prayers %; and they were authorized to use their 
whips to awaken the devotion of the negligent |f. Any person 
desirous of improving himself in religious knowledge was admitted 
to the colleges of the city, and received .daily subsistence. We can 
hardly credit the accounts given of’the number of these students, 
who are said at one period to have exceeded thirty thousand. 

Begee J&n abolished all duties except those upon foreign goods. 

No monopolies were suffered; and revenue was only collected from 
crown lands. But the Jizy&t§, or “ regulated tax upon infidels/’ was 
regularly exacted; and the Zuk&tf, or “ established charity/’ was 

# The leaned and religious among the Mabomedans are divided in their opinion 
regarding the legality of smoking tobacco, drinking coffee, 8tc. which have come into 
general nse since the death of Mahomed. The more severe maintain, that, as these 
have an inebriating quality, they are virtually prohibited by the Koran. 

f Persian MS. { These are said five times a day. 

|| We are also informed, that each of these officers had a small book, which aided 
him in his interrogatories of those be met regarding their knowledge of the proper 
prayers; and if he found any one ignorant, he had a right to punish him. 

§ A tax of thirty per cent upon their property was levied from Jews, Christians, 
and Hindoos. * 

f The term Zuk&t means literally purification. It is metaphorically applied to 
this sacred tax, as its payment is considered to purify and render legal the property on 
which it is paid. Its amount is two and a half per cent on personal property; bnt the 
rate of collecting it on different kinds of property varies, and no one is liable to be 
•ailed upon who has not possessed the property on which it is assessed nearly twelve 
months. 
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xx. levied upon all believers, not excepting the soldiers of the army, 
who had before been exempt from this burthen. The money that 
was collected was put into the treasury, which was also supplied by 
the Khums, or “ fifth part of all plunder taken from the enemy." 
This holy ruler, in imitation of the Prophet Mahomed, claimed this 
share for the expenses of his government 

Abdool Gk&zee Khan, the nominal king, and his family, were 
supported by the produce of the royal estates. The feudal usage of 
paying chiefs for their military service, and that of their adherents, 
had long been established among the Usbegs; and the heads of the 
principal families possessed large estates, and had rights of pasture 
jbr themselves and followers on particular tracts of country. These 
grants were intended to provide for their subsistence: but Beggee 
J&n, when he obliged his soldiers to pay the tax of charity, enabled 
them to do so by giving them, according to their rank, a regular 
allowance in money*, which was paid from that public treasury to 
which they contributed. These institutions were in imitation of the 
usage of the Prophet Mahomed, and were meant to increase the 
veneration of the Usbegs for the character of their ruler, who gave, 
in his own person, an example of the most extraordinary frugality. 
He drew daily from the same fund from which he paid his soldiers, 
for the support of himself, his cook f, his servant, and his tutor, one 
tung&h each, (a coin about the value of five pence,) being the amount 
of the stipend allowed to the poorest student. The wife of Beggee 

* He gave them on an average a pecuniary payment of five tom&ns (about five 
pounds) per annum. 

t He gave his cook the name or title of Helfil-Pus, or “ the dresser of what was 
« lawful.” 
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J&n, who was of the royal family, was allowed only three tung&hs*. 
This princess had a fortune of her own, that placed her above the 
necessity of receiving this pittance, which, however, she took daily, to 
please her husband, who often told her that it was too much. “ That 
“ which is actually necessary," Beggee J&n used to say to her, “ is 
“ alone lawful:" and when she remonstrated, he was wont to add, 
“ Learn, lady, to be content with little, that thy God may be content 
“ with thee." But the joy which the bigot felt at the birth of a’sonf 
made him break through the rigid economy of his domestic regular 
tions. A sum of no less than five pieces of gold} were allotted for 
the daily subsistence of the mother and her infant; and an equal 
amount was given for the support of two other sons the moment they 
were born. Beggee J&n, by this and other acts, showed that he had 
determined to educate his children in the enjoyment of those luxuries 
which he affected to despise; for he allowed his family to reside in a 
palace, while he himself dwelt in a small unfurnished room, or rather 
cell, into which persons of all classes were admitted at all hours. 
He w^s generally clad in a coarse garment, and had the appearance 
of a common mendicant. This vestment was seldom changed but 
when he went to see his family, and then the skin of a deer was 
through loose over his shoulders. 

The class of devotees to which Beggee J&n belonged, pride them¬ 
selves not only on the contempt of dress, but of cleanliness: and a 
thousand anecdotes of this ruler prove that he was not above seeking 

* Persian MS. 

t The present monarch, Hyder Turrah. The name of his mother was Yeldeez 
Begum: she is termed in the MS. the daughter of Abdool Ghfizee Khan. 

% In value about five pounds. 
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ciiap. xx. fame, by a strict compliance with the most disgusting usages of this 
sect. We neither can nor ought to condemn a conduct Which was 
so successful in enabling the extraordinary man by whom it was 
adopted to give union and strength to the distracted and hostile 
tribes of his nation. No sentiment short of that feeling of reverence, 
bordering upon adoration, with which the Usbegs regarded Beggee 

Jdn, could have enabled him to accomplish the great objects he had 

« 

in view; andkll his knowledge, his firmness, and his justice, would 
have availed him nothing, had lie not disarmed his enemies, and 
attached his adherents, by a life of privation, and the practice of the 
most rigid austerities. Ignorance and superstition arc ever united; 
and the Tartars who followed the standard of Beggee J&n were easily 
persuaded, that a leader who contemned the worldly pleasures which 
they prized, and who preferred the patched mantle and crooked staff 
of a mendicant priest to a royal robe and sceptre, must act under 
the immediate direction of the Divine Being. Nor were their habits 
of a nature that made it easy for them to understand how any man, 
placed in such a situation, could, from any other motive, be content 
to resign those enjoyments which, in their minds, constituted the 
very essence and charm of regal power. 

The impression which the Usbegs entertained of the sacred^cha- 
racter of Beggee J&n, gave him a strength which soon enabled him 
to subdue almost the whole of the country* between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. The army of this ruler was chiefly composed of horse; 
and the plan of war that he invariably adopted, was successive 

* The City of Shaher-e-Subz, formerly called Kesch, opposed him for some yean, 
but was at last taken, and its governor, Ne&z Aly Khan, compelled to save himself by 
flight. 
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predatory invasions of the country attacked. After he had reduced 
almost all the tribes of his own nation to obedience, he was engaged 
in a war with Timoux Shah, King of the AfFghans, over whom he 
obtained some advantages; more, however, by his policy than by 
his arms. 

• The reduction of Merv by Beggee Jdn has been already noticed. 
This conquest enabled him to invade Khorassan; and in the first 
year after it was accomplished, he advanced to Mushed: but finding 
it difficult to make himself master of that city, he informed its inha¬ 
bitants, and .his own army, that the holy Imaum Read*, who was 
interred there, had appeared to him in a dream, and commanded him 
not only to spare the holy city, but its dependencies. In obedience 
to his pretended mandate, he refrained even from plundering the open 
suburbs and neighbouring villages; but he not only laid waste all 
those districts which were not deemed under the protection of the 
sacred city, but carried their inhabitants into bondage. Before he 
returned to Bokharab, he wrote circular letters to Shah Rokh 
Meerza, and to the other chiefs of, Khorassan, informing them 
of his intention to revisit that province next season. He advised 
them, to consult their , own safety, and that of their subjects, by 
early submission, and by the adoption of the creed of the Soonees. 
“ Your conversion,” he stated in these letters, “ will prove a bless- 
“ ing to you ;■ and its occurrence will add to the number of the 
“ miracles that I have already performed.” 

* Beggee J&n told his followers, that the daily supplications made to the Imaum 
by the distressed inhabitants, deprived that sacred personage of sleep. “ I know,” 
said he," that the Imaum livetb, and he shall not have to reproach me with disturbing 
“ his rest.” 
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chap. xx. Beggee JAu, from this period till that of his death, made annual 
inroads into Khorassan. The heavy baggage, with a part of the 
army, were left several marches in the rear; while the advance, 
consisting wholly of cavalry, spread over the country. Every man 
of this corps carried seven days' provision for himself and horse; 
and their object was, by a sudden attack, either to surprise the 
forts or walled villages, or to make prisoners of all the inhabitants that 
were travelling or labouring in the fields. These, if not ransomed, 
they carried into bondage; and the spoil in general consisted equally 
of men, women, cattle, sheep, and grain. The leader of the Usbegs 
usually succeeded in extorting a considerable sum of money firom 
those towns which he could not reduce; for as the invasion 
always took place before the harvest, a refusal to comply with this 
demand was followed by the instant, destruction of every field 
within the reach of his followers. The plunder obtained on these 
expeditions was, we are told, fairly divided. A fifth part of all 
that was taken belonged to their ruler, and constituted, as has 
been before stated, a considerable part of his revenue. Beggee 
JAn always led his own troops. He generally rode at the head 
• of the army, dressed like a religious man of the poorest class, and 
mounted upon a small poney. He maintained, we are inform* 
ed*, a strict discipline in his camp: but this means no more 
than that there was a good police, and that his soldiers yielded 
a prompt and implicit obedience to his orders. Attention to 
the duties of religion was, even amid these scenes of violence, 
rigidly enforced; and a number of moollahs, or priests, marched 


* Fenian MS. 
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with every "division. These holy men were sent, when occasion chap. xx. 
required, as envoys to negotiate with the chiefs whose territories V ^ v ^ / 
were attacked. They were fitted for this employ from their superior 
education; and they were protected by their sacred character from 
those insults and dangers to which persons of any other class would 
have been exposed. 

The policy of Beggee J4n, while it led him to condemn himself 
to every privation, made him desire to be surrounded^with splen¬ 
dour ; and nothing could present a greater contrast, than the mean 
and disgusting appearance of this extraordinary man, and all that 
personally appertained to him, with the display of wealth and 
magnificence made by his nobles and his principal officers. The 
writer of one of those tracts from whiqh we have taken his history,, 
was in the employ of Mameish Khan, chief of Chinnaran, when 
Beggee J&n invaded Khorassan. He informs us, that he was a. 0.1794. 
deputed to the camp of the invaders ; and has given, in the form 
of a journal, a very curious account of his mission. 

Mameish Khan, it appears from this memoir, was in correspond¬ 
ence with Ish&n Nukeeb*, a noble of high rank among the Usbcgs, 
and a great favourite of their ruler. To this chief he gave his envoy 
a letter, with charge of two colls; the one to be presented to his 
friend, the other to Beggee J&n. But the particulars of his mission 
will be best told in the words of this intelligent writer. 

* Ish&n Nnkeeb-ul-Ashraff, or “ the illustrious," was the sou of Jsh&n Mukdoom, 
the chief of Juz&k, who had married the daughter of Ameer Daniel. Ish&n Mukdoom 
was consequently the nephew of Beggee J&n, with whom he was always a great 
favourite. 
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chap. xx. “ I was introduced,” he observes, “ to Ishfin Nukeeb, who was 

“ seated at the further end of a magnificent tent. He was a man 

of handsome appearance, uncommonly fair, but had a thin beard*. 

w He asked after my health, and then after that of Mameish Khan; 

** adding, ‘ Why has he not come himself?' On my making some 

u excuse, he added, * I understand the reason: had I' been alone, 

“ he would have paid me a visit, but lie is afraid of Beggee J4n.’ 

■ 

“ .After these observations, he rose and retired to another tent, desir- 
■* ing me to repose myself where I was. A rich sleeping dress was 
4 ‘ brought me, and every person went away: but I had hardly laid 
“ down when I was sent for to attend Ish&n Nukeeb, who very 
f‘ graciously insisted upon my dining with him. The repast was 
" luxurious; and an hour after dinner tea was brought, and the 
** favourite drank his in a cup of pure gold, ornamented with 
“ jewels. The cup given tp me was of silver, inlaid with gold. 
“ Three hours after noon, he carried me to a large tent with five 
“ poles, where a number of persons were saying their prayers: we 
“ did the same; and afterwards returned tq his tent, which we had 
“ hardly entered, when a servant in waiting announced Utkhoor 
“ Sooffee. This religious personage, for such he was, from the 
“ moment he entered occupied all the attention of Ish&n Nukeeb, 
“ who appeared to treat him with the profoundest respect; and, 
“ when tea and coffee were served, he held the cup while Utkhoor 
“ Sooffee drank. We had not sat long, before an officer came 
“ into the tent, and told Ish4n Nukeeb that Beggee J&n desired 

* This Tartar feature is deemed by the Persians a great deformity: the beard can, 
not, according to their idea of manly beauty, be too long and bushy. 
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“ that he would wait upon him, and bring his guest. The mo- chap. xx. 
“ ment this intimation was made, we arose, mounted our horses, 

“ and proceeded with him. After riding a short distance wc 
“ came to a one pole tent, which I judged, from its size and 
“ tattered appearance, to belong to some cooks, or water-carriers. 

“ An old man was seated on the grass, so near it as to be pro- 
“ tccted from the sun by its shade. Here all dismounted, and 
“ advanced towards the old man, who was clothed in green, but 
“ very dirty. When near him, they stood with their hands crossed, 

“ in a respectful posture, and made their salutation. He returned 
“ that of each person, and desired us to sit down opposite to 
“ him. He appeared to show great kindness to Ish&n Nukeeb, 
w but chiefly addressed his conversation to Utkhoor Sooffec*. 

• 

“ After some time, the subject of my mission was introduced. 

“ I gave my letter to Ish&n Nukeeb: he presented it to the old 
“ man in green, who, I now discovered, was Beggee Jdn. That 
“ ruler opened it, read it, and put it in his pocket. After a short 
“ pause, he said, ‘ No doubt Mameish Khan has sent me a.good 
“ horseand desired him to be brought. After looking attentively 
“ at the animal, he began to whisper and to laugh with those near 
“ him: then addressing himself to me, said, ‘ Why has not your 
“ master sent the horse, Karra-Gozf, as I desired?— 4 That horse 

* The author states, that Beggee J&n spoke to the Sooffce at times like a very 
young,and at others like a very old man; by which he means, that there was a mixture 
of the gay and grave in his conversation. 

t K&rrIUGoz means “ black eye.” It is usual to give names to high bred horses in 
Persia. 
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chap. xx. " has defects,* I replied, * or he would have been sent.'—‘ With all 
“ his defects,' said Beggce Jftn, smiling, * he is twenty limes better 
“ than the one you have brought/ 

11 While we were conversing, a great number of nobles came in; 
“ and I could not help observing the extraordinary richness and 
“ splendour of their arms and dresses. Bcggce J&n returned the 
“ salute of every one of these in a kind and affable manner, and 
“ .bade them be seated: but the shade of his small tent did not pro- 
“ tect one half of them from the rays of the sun. Soon after their 
“ arrival, their chief fell into a deep reverie; and, till evening prayers 
“ were announced, he appeared wholly absorbed in religious con- 
“ templation. At the time of prayer all arose, and retired. I slept 
“ that night at the tent of Ish&n Nukceb. At day light the army 
** marched, and passed within a few miles of the Fort of Chinnaran. 
“ After Beggee J&n had reached his encampment, he sent for me, 
11 and honoured me with a private audience, at which he was very 
“ affable. * Your master, Mameish Khan, is, I hear, always drinking 
“ wine.'—‘ I have not seen him drink,' I replied, * and cannot speak 
** to that point.’—* You are right,' said he, * not to state what you 
“ have not seen, 'fell Mameish Khan,' he continued, * I have a 
“ regard for him: but as to N&dir Meerza, (the ruler of Mushed,) he 
“ is a fool. Bid Mameish Khan,' he added, * write to Jaaffer Khan, 
“ of Nishapore, and advise that chief to solicit my friendship, 
“ if he wishes to save his country from destruction.' After this ob- 
“ scrvaiion a handsome dress was brought for me, with a present in 
“ money. Every article of the dress was good, except the turban, 
“ which was of little or no value. This, however, Beggee J&d took 
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“ himself, giving me his own in exchange*, which was a great deal ciiap. xx. 
“ worse than the one brought for me. I took my leave, and re- 
“ turned to the tent of Ish&n Nukeeb, to whom I repeated all that 
“ had passed. lie laughed very heartily at the account, made me 
“ a handsome present; and I was on the point of retiring, when two 
“ men cam n , at full gallop, with a letter from Mameish Khan, 

“ stating, that, notwithstanding the protection he had received, some 
“ of his followers had been taken by the Usbegs. IshAn Nukeeb 
“ look me again to Bcggce J4n, whom we found seated in his small 
“ tent, upon a goat’s skin. lie directed the captives to be brought, 

“ and made them over to me. He had before written a letter to 
“ Mameish Khan, which he reopened, wrote what he had done, and 
“ again committed it to my charge. As this affair was settling, his 
“ cook, a diminutive person, with weak eyes, came into the tent. 

“ * Why do not you think of dinner?’ said Beggee JAn, ‘ it will soon 
“ be time for prayer.’ The little cook immediately brought a large 
“ black pot, and, making a fire-place with stones, put four or five 
“ kinds of grain, and a little dried meat, into it. He then nearly 
“ filled it with water; and, having kindled a fire, left it to boil, while 
“ he prepared the dishes: these were wooden platters, of the same 
“ kind as are used by the lowest orders. He put down three, and 
“ poured out the mess. Beggee JAn watched him; and the cook 
“ evidently understood, from his looks, when more or less was 

* The exchange of turbans is, in Asia, deemed a pledge of friendship. If the 
author of this Memoir has not been led, by vanity, into exaggeration, there cannot be 
a more remarkable proof of that humility which Bcggce J&n affected, than his ex¬ 
changing his turban with one allotted as a present to the envoy of an insignificant 
chief. 
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chap. xx. “ to be put into a dish. After all was ready, he spread a dirty 
“ cloth, and laid down a piece of stale barley bread *, which Beggec 
“ J&n put into a cup of water to moisten. The first dish was given 
“ to the ruler of the Usbcgs, the second was placed between Ish&n 
“ Nukceb and me, and the cook took the third for himself, sitting 
“ down to eat it opposite to his master. As I had dined, I 
“ merely tasted what was put before me. It was very nauseous, 
“ the'meat in it being almost putrid: yet several nobles, who came 
“ in, ate the whole of our unfinished share, and Avith an apparent 
“ relish, that could only have been derived from the pleasure they 
“ had in partaking of the same fare with their holy leader. 

“ After dinner I obtained leave to depart. On my return to 
“ Chinnaran, Mameish Khan was pleased with the result of my 
“ mission: but he afterwards informed me, that, notwithstanding the 
“ fair promises of Beggee JAn, eighty-two of his people Avere, during 
“ this season, carried away by the Us begs." 

The above account is alike descriptive of the character of Beggee 
JAn, and of that of his court. It also shows the nature of his 
annual invasions of Khorassan; and exhibits a picture of despotic 
: power, under a very disgusting but imposing garb. This artful and 
able ruler fully succeeded in the great object of his life: for at his 
death, which happened a few years after the events that have been 
recorded, his eldest son, Hydcr TurrAh, ascended the throne of 
Bokharah, and assumed, as his father had always intended, both the 

name and dignity of a sovereign. 

* 

* The author adds, “ God knows in what year of the Hejirah this bread had been 
" baked.” 
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The army of Beggec JAn is said to have amounted to sixty thou¬ 
sand horse; but in his invasions of Khorassan he was seldom attended 
by more than half that number. Though occasionally severe, his 
administration was, upon the whole, lenient and just. lie never 
assumed the title of king. On the seal which he generally used, 
his name, Ameer Maassoom, the son of the Ameer Daniel, was 
engraven in the centre; and round it was inscribed the following 
sentence:—“ Power and dignity, when founded on justice, aro4fpm 
“ God; when not, from the devil.” 

The union of the various tribes of the Usbegs under 13eggee Jftn, 

and the exaggerated reports of the character and success of that 

ruler, had spread such alarm over every province of Persia, that 

all who were unbiassed by family or feudal feelings, rejoiced in that 

• 

termination of internal wars, which had raised an able and warlike 
monarch to the throne, and placed their country in a condition to 
resist invasion ; for the recollection of the glory of the best of those 
conquerors who had issued from the plains of Tartary was associated 
with scenes of rapine and of death. And though Persia had attained 
its greatest happiness * and splendour under some of their descend¬ 
ants ; men, who had the prospect of being swept away by the mighty 
torrent, could find little consolation in the hope that it might, when 
its destructive waves had subsided, tend to improve and fructify the 
soil over which it had passed. 

* There can be no doubt that the happiest and most glorious era of Persian history 
was when that country was governed by the first monarchs of the Seljookian dynasty 
of Tartar princes. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

. 

The Life of Aga Mahomed Khan, Kujur, the Uncle and Predecessor of the present 
J§rng: with a brief Notice of the principal Events which have occurred since the 
Elevation of the reigning Monarch. 

chap. xxi. Many events of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan have been neces¬ 
sarily anticipated: but the interest which attaches to his extraordinary 
character, and the claim he has upon our attention, not only as the 
founder of a dynasty, but as the uncle and immediate predecessor of 
the reigning monarch, calls for a short retrospect of those causes 
which enabled him to attain the throne of Persia. 

The history of the tribe to which he belonged has been before 
given. When they were settled in Armenia, the accidental cir¬ 
cumstance of one part of this tribe having their pasture ground 
higher on a river in that province than another, first separated 
them into two branches, which were termed “ the higher" and “ the 
“ lower*.” These two great divisions were subdivided into many 
smaller ones. Some families took their names from a chief, or from 
a village f, near which they fed their flocks. When the Kujurs 


* The Youkh&rec-blUh and Ash&kfirbash .—Persian MS. 

♦ 

t Thus the Kujurs of Duw&nloo took their name from Duw&uloo, a village near 
Eriv&n, in the vicinity of which they were long encamped. 
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• 

w'ere divided, and sent to different quarters of the empire, chap. xxr. 
by the policy of ■ one of the Suffavean monarchs, the most s ^ v " v/ 
considerable part of the tribe was settled at Astcrabad*. This 
body consisted of families of both branches; and the heads of the 
Youkh&rce, or “ the higher, ,J were considered as the first in rank, till 
Futtch Aly Khan, who belongs to the Ash&U, or “ the lower,” 
was nominated general of the forces of T&m&sp the Second. His 
station in the empire enabled this chief to assume the superiority 
in his tribe, but his right was reluctantly admitted; and, when he 
was put to death by NAdir Shah, those who deemed themselves 
aggrieved by his usurpation, rejoiced in his fall; and they en¬ 
deavoured to involve his only surviving sonf, Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, in his ruin. The young chief was compelled to fly tq 
the Turkoman tribes, who dwell in the plains to the east of the 
Caspian. Several of his familyJ followed him into banishment; 
and he was enabled to carry on a petty warfare with his enemies, 
whom he would probably soon have overcome, had they not 
been supported by N&dir Shah and his immediate descendants. 

Adil Shah, the nephew and immediate successor of Nfidir, 
when he established himself in Mazendcran, sent for two infant : 
sons of Mahomed Hussein, who had some time before been made 

* The Zcad-oghloo, or sons of Zend, have continued nt Canjali since the 
time of Abbas the Great. Their chief, Jufid Khan, was slain by the Russians. 

f Futteh Aly Khan had two sons, Mahomed Hussein Khan, and Mahomed Hussun 
Khan: the latter died young. 

t Among these was Alyverdy Khan, the father of Nouroae Khan, the Yeshkft- 
gfissec-bashee, or lord of requests to the reigning king. 
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chap. xxi. prisoners, and had the barbarity to command that the eldest *, 
Aga Mahomed, then a child between five and six years of 
A.H.11C0. a gc, should be made an eunuch. This act of cruelty was meant 

Ago Mahomed 

Khan is made to destroy every hope of the accomplishment of that very end 
«nmriat«L which it ultimately promoted ; for, by depriving the future repre¬ 
sentative of a great family of the power of partaking of those 
sensual enjoyments which, in eastern countries, loo often r enervatc 
both the body and mind of those who have, from their rank and 
condition, the means of unbounded indulgence, the individual was 
forced to seek gratification from other sources; and the exclusive 
attention of Aga Mahomed, from his most early years, appears to 
have been directed to views of ambition and aggrandizement, which 
.lie pursued through life with a callous perseverance and an unre¬ 
lenting severity, that at once marked the insensibility of his nature, 
and the deep impression made upon his mind by a recollection 
of early wrongs. 

Aga Mahomed, after the death of Adil Shah, had obtained 
his release and joined his father, whom he accompanied, while 
yet a youth, through all the vicissitudes of his fortune. When 
Full* into tjie his father was defeated and slain, he fell into the power of Kur- 

handsofKur* ... 

reem Kimn. reem Khan, by whom he was latterly treated with great kindness 
and indulgence. The whole of that time which he passed as a 


Obtains bis 
release, and 
joins his fa* 
tiier. 


* His name was Mahomed Khan; the title of Aga, or master, which is one 
of considerable respect, was always given to the principal eunuchs of the royal 
haram. It became, in consequence of this usage, the appellation of the young 
prince alter he was emasculated; and he continued to be distinguished by it 
through life. 
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prisoner at Shiraz was employed in preparing himself, by the chap. xxi. 
study of men and books, for the great scene in which he was 
destined to act: and his mind was so matured before Kurreem 
Khan's death, that that ruler used often to consult him in affairs 
of state*. Aga Mahomed did not withhold his counsel, though 
he cherished the most implacable hatred to the whole of the Zund 
family. He often related an anecdote f, which displays his feel¬ 
ings at this period, and gives an insight into his extraordinary 
character. “ I had no power,” he said, “ of declaring openly 
“ that spirit of revenge which I always harboured against the 
“ murderers of my father, and the despoilers of my inheritance: 

“ but while I sat with Kurreem Khan in his hall of public us- 
“ sembly, I often employed myself in cutting his fine carpets 
“ with a pen-knife which I concealed under my cloak, and my 
“ mind felt some relief in doing him in this secret manner all the 
“ injury I could.” At the time Aga Mahomed Khan mentioned 
this action of his*'early life, the carpets that he had tried to de¬ 
stroy were become his own; and he used to add, ** I am now 
“ sorry for what I did: it was foolish, and showed a want of 
“ foresight." 

The misfortunes of the early life of Aga Mahomed Khan had 
not only taught him patience, but rendered him a profound adept 

* Kurreem Khan, we are informed, used to call him Peeran-wisa. This cele¬ 
brated minister of Afrasiab, it has been before mentioned, was the Nestor of the 
Turks; and the highest encomium that can be passed on the political wisdom of 
an individual is to call him by bis name. , 

t This anecdote was related to me by Hajee Ibrahim, who was, for many years, 
the sole minister of Aga Mahomed Khan. 
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in the art of dissimulation; and during the very period that he 
cherished sentiments of the most inveterate resentment against 
Kurrccm Khan and all his family, he had so won upon the con¬ 
fidence of that ruler, that he not only gave him a liberal allow¬ 
ance to live upon, the freedom of going wherever he chose in the 
city, and the use of his best horses, with liberty to Jiuftt over the 
neighbouring country, but proposed to employ him in quelling a 
rebellion that his brother, Hussein Aly Khan, had excited in the 
province of Mazenderan. Meerza Jaaffer, the minister of Kurreem 
Khan, prevented the execution of this design; and Aga Mahomed 
Khan had the generosity, when Sovereign of Persia, to mark, by 
his kindness to the relations of the minister, his gratitude for his 
conduct*. “ Meerza Jaaffer,” he observed, “ acted from no fecl- 
“ ing but that of attachment to his master: he, nevertheless, saved 
“ my life; for had I been sent to Mazenderan, 1 should have 
“ been placed under circumstances that would have compelled me 
“ to rebel; and the power of Kurreem Khan was so great, that 
“ I must have been destroyed.” 

The manner in which Aga Mahomed Khan made his escape f 
from Shiraz, on the occurrence of Kurreem Khan’s death, has 
been already noticed: he fled with almost incredible speed to 
Mazenderan, and immediately declared himself independent. He 
was at this period thirty-six years of age. Though his frame was 
slender, he was, from his frugal diet and his habits of'exercise, 

• MS. History of Aga Mithomed Khan. 

t He reached the City of Isfahan on the third day of his flight. The distance is 
about two hundred and fifty-one miles. 
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capable of suffering any fatigue or hardship. He might be said chap. xxi. 
to live on horseback; for every moment that he could spare from 
other occupations was given to the chase, which was, in fact, his 
only amusement; His heart is said to have been as hardened 
as his body: but the natural severity of his temper was, during 
the whole of his progress to' that sovereign power which he 
attained, after a struggle of eighteen years, checked by his pru¬ 
dence, which led him not only to conciliate his friends by kind¬ 
ness, but to forget his wrongs, and even to forgive some of the 
most inveterate of his personal enemies. We cannot praise too 
highly the wisdom which induced this ruler, when he had the 
power of revenge, to pardon those chiefs of the hostile branch of 
the Kujurs who had not only been concerned in the murder of 
his father, and oLhcr relations, but who had delivered him over, 
when a helpless infant, to those cruel hands that had deprived 
him of his title to the name of man, and had rendered him, with 
all his power, an object of pity to the lowest of his subjects. The 
generous policy which terminated the blood feud that had so long 
subsisted among the Kujurs, gave the throne of Persia to the 
chiefs of that tribe ; and Aga Mahomed continued too sensible of 
the importance of the union which lie had established, ever to 
disturb it by the recollection of past injuries. He obtained attach¬ 
ment by bestowing confidence; and among those who were most 
honoured in his government, were persons from whom he had re¬ 
ceived the greatest insults* in his hours of adversity. 


. * Some of those chiefs continue to enjoy the favour and confidence of liu 
successor, the reigning monarch. 
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chap. xxi. When Aga Mahomed fled from Shiraz, he was only attended by 
seventeen followers. He refused to halt at Isfahan, though invited to 
do so; but he rested one night near Teheran, and was kindly treated 
EntersMuen- by the governor of that city*. The moment he entered the province 

derail, and is 

joined by a of Mazcnderanf, he was joined by a number of his tribe, who 
own tribe. acknowledged him as their chief: “but he soon discovered that he 
had the most serious opposition to expect from his own family. 

m 

Some of bis Sonjc of his brothers{ declared against him; and one of them, 

brothers de¬ 
clare against Moorteza Kooli, who had assembled a body of troops, proclaimed 

himself king. A petty war was carried on for four years with 

a. d. 1781. various fortune. Aga Mahomed, though at first successful, was 

A. II. 1196. * 

He is surpris- surprised and made captive at Balfrosh, through the treachery of 
captive! IU0<le his brother, Uezd Kooli, who loaded him with chains, and deliberated 
whether he should deprive him of sight, or put him to death ||. 
His prisoner had, however, secret friends among those employed 
to guard him; and their exertions, combined with the efforts of his 
two brothers, Jaaffer Kooli and MoostAphA Kooli, who remained 
is liberated, faithful to his interests, restored him to liberty and power. His 
brother, RezA Kooli, who was compelled to fly, retired to Mushed, 

* Meerza Aly Nuckee. 

f Aga Mahomed was so fortunate as to intercept a part of the revenue of Mazen- 
deran, which was proceeding under a weak convoy to Shiraz. 

| Aga Mahomed had five brothers. Their names were Moorteza Kooli Khan, 
Rcza Kooli Khan, Moostfiphfi Kooli Khan, Jaaffer Kooli Khan, and Mehdy Kooli 
Khan. These were only half brothers of Aga Mahomed Khan, being by a different 
mother. His own brother, Hussein Kooli Khan, had been put to death by the 
Turkomans, when he fled front Zuckec Khan. Hussein Kooli had left two sons, 
of whom the reigning monarch was the eldest. 

|| Moollah Mahomed’s History of the Kujurs. 
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where he died. Moorteza Kooli soon afterwards took refuge in chap. xxi. 
Russia, where he became the instrument of the ambitious designs of 
the Empress Catherine. 

It has been before stated, that the moment Aga Mahomed Collects 
received intelligence of the death of Aly Moorad Khan, he col- enters Ink. 
lected all the troops he could, and entered Irak. His army increased 
as he advanced: and the flight of Jaafier Khan enabled him to make a.d. nee. 
himself master of Isfahan without a battle; for the skirmish he had Becomes mas. 

' ter of Isfahan. 

at Kashan does not deserve that name. When compelled to retreat 
by the defection of part of his army, instead of returning to Ma- 
zenderan, he occupied himself in repairing the fortifications of 
Teheran*; which city he appears, at this period, to have resolved 
to make his capital: a measure to which he was induced, from its Makes Tehe- 

. a ran his capital. 

vicinity to Mazenderan, and its centrical situation amid the pasture 
lands of those Turkish tribes on whose support he chiefly depended. 

Several of the most powerful chiefs of Adcrbijan, Kurdistan, a. d. jres. 
and Irak, had joined the standard of Aga Mahomed Khan: some sZi^ 
still wavered in their allegiance between him and Jaaffcr Khan; uc,e '’ 
while others, presuming on the numbers of their followers, cherished 
hopes that the struggle between the Kujur and Zund tribes might 
yet produce events favourable to their own views of ambition. In 
his conduct towards these nobles, Aga Mahomed exhibited the most 
profound dissimulation. His real object was to destroy all whom he 
could not hope to attach; but he always tried every, expedient that 
art could suggest for the accomplishment of his purpose before he 


# The citadels of Persian walled towns arc called by the name of Argh, or “ ark.” 
They are generally square, with very high walls, which are flanked by lofty turrets. 
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chap. xxr. had recourse to violence. Aly Khan, a chief of the Affshdr tribe, 
had shown a disposition to aspire to the throne, and had assembled 

Invites Aly 

Kimn Aflsiinr a number of followers in Aderbijnn. Aga Mahomed, instead of 

to join him. , 

treating him as an enemy, addressed a letter to lmn as an equal, 
in which lie invited him to a meeting, and called upon him, by their 
affinity as chiefs of Turkish tribes, to combine for the destruction 
of the princes of the Zund family. Aly Khan, though a sensible 
and brave man, dreaded his designing character; and preferring a 
who refuse*, state of open hostility to so dangerous a friendship, he declined 
complying with his request; and, in the expectation of an attack, 
awaited his approach on the plains of Sultaneah*. Aga Mahomed 
Aga Mahomed marched towards him, apparently with an intention of giving him 
gLT g" battle: but, when their armies met, he sent one of his brothers, ac¬ 
companied only by two horsemen, to the camp of Aly Khan, to whom 
he delivered the following artful message in the hearing of all his 
ii i* message to officers and attendants. “ I am desired," said he, “ by Aga Ma- 
Aiy Khan. <{ K| ]ailj t0 as k why two brave Turkish tribes should give 

“ delight to their enemies by shedding each other’s blood ? Let the 
“ Affshiirs enjoy their present lands, their chief, his governmenlf, and 
“ continue united with the Kujurs in bonds of friendship, which must 
“ tend lo their mutual advancement, and the destruction of all their 
“ enemies." This overture made some impression upon the chief 
Aiy Khan join* to whom it was addressed, and more upon his followers. It led to 
Aga Mahomed further negotiation, in which Aga Mahomed prevailed, and Aly 
Khan consented to be the first noble of his court. The army he 
had assembled was retained; and he was himself treated with such 


* Persian MS. + The Khumsfi, or five districts, of which Znnjfin is the capital. 
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extraordinary regard, and even confidence, that all his alarms ciiap. xxi. 
vanished. When completely lulled into a fatal security, he was 
invited to a convivial entertainment given by one of the principal 
persons of the court; and late at night, when inebriated with wine, 
he received a message from Aga Mahomed, intimating, that he de¬ 
sired to consult with him immediately on a subject of some im¬ 
portance. He hastened Lo obey the summons; and, as it was urgent, 
he would not even wait to put on his arms. The unguarded chief i» treachc- 
was seized the moment he entered the palace, and had his eyes put an d his eyes 
out, without any one of his adherents knowing what had happened. pnt ° ut ’ 
Part of his troops were, next morning, disbanded, and part taken 
into the service of Aga Mahomed. The whole of this transaction 
was conducted in a manner that prevented the loss of a life, or 
the slightest disturbance. The deep treachery which had deceived 
and destroyed a gallant rival, was dignified by flatterers with the 
name -of justifiable policy: and there can be no doubt, that the 
impression of terror, which was made on a number of ambitious 
nobles by the fate of Aly Khan, greatly promoted the success of his 
artful and cruel enemy. 

Tiie events that occurred in the war which Aga Mahomed Khan Aga Mahomed 
carried on against Jaatfer Khan, and his son, Loolf Aly, have been lists nith Ja* 
related. The massacre of the inhabitants of Kerman was one of the L^JirAiy.” 1 d 
most dreadful of. all his acts. The pillage of that town continued The ranMaf|, « 

of ihe inhabit- 

nearly three.days: but, as it was stopped the moment that intel- ants of w 

mini. 

Jigence was received of Lootf Aly having been made prisoner, we a.d.itw. 

A II, 1209 

must conclude that Aga Mahomed, in this, as in almost all in¬ 
stances, acted less from passion than policy: he believed that his 
enemy had escaped, and meant, by a terrible example, to prevent 
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chap. xxr. any of the other cities or provinces of Persia granting him their 
support. 

In surveying the life of a monarch like Aga Mahomed Khan, we 
should guard ourselves against those impressions, which the particular 
view of many of his actions is so calculated to make upon the mind. 
Accustomed to live under a government protected by laws, we 
associate cruelty and oppression with every act of a despot. His 
executions are murders; and the destruction of helpless citizens (who 
in an assault too generally share the fate of the soldiers by whom 
their walls have been defended,) is deemed a horrid massacre: but 
we must not assume that justice is always violated, because the form 
of administering it is repugnapt to our feelings: and we should recol- 
.Icct, that even among civilized nations, the inhabitants of towns 
which are taken by storm are exposed to pillage and slaughter, with¬ 
out any charge of barbarity being made against those by whom they 
are plundered, or put to the sword. The punishment of bodies of 
men, to deter others of similar condition from equal guilt, is, perhaps, 
the only mode by which uncivilized nations can be preserved in 
peace. When martial clans, united in name, in feeling, and in 
action, are so devoted to the family of their leaders, that neither 
imprudence nor crime can absolve their allegiance, it becomes 
impossible to take away power from their chief, without depriving 
his devoted followers of the means of opposition or revenge; and it 
is only by making examples of whole classes of his rebellious sub* 
jects, that an absolute monarch, who rules over a warlike and tur¬ 
bulent people, can expect to strike that terror which is indispensable 
to preserve himself upon the throne, and to establish the internal 
tranquillity of his dominions. . 
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The extraordinary rise of N&dir Shah, and of Kurreem Khan, chap. xxr. 
had destroyed that sacred regard for the royal family, which had so 
powerfully protected the weakest of the Suffavean monarchs. Every Pmia #t tb « 

* accession of 

leader who had followers, thought that chance might give him the A g » Maho- 

med Khan. 

crown. The usurpation of the name of king was so common, that 
the title was no longer held in respect; and men, amid the continual 
change of rulers, had lost their habits of obedience to the only para¬ 
mount authority that was recognised by the usages of the country. 

This is no overcharged picture: and it may be affirmed, that when 
the success of Aga Mahomed Khan obtained him the rule of Persia, 
that kingdom was in a state of complete anarchy. The chiefs of the 
pfincipal tribes cherished plans of inordinate ambition. Their fol¬ 
lowers, accustomed to scenes of revolt and of plunder, were adverse* 
to any power which deprived them of their harvest of spoil. The 
towns and villages had been pillaged so often, that many of their 
inhabitants, compelled to abandon their homes, sought relief in the 
practice of that violence by which they had been ruined; while 
others became voluntary exiles from their country. Commerce had 
greatly declined; for, independent of the hazards which merchants 
incurred from the upstart rulers of the day, the public roads were 
infested by plunderers, who seized upon all property that they found 
unguarded. 

There never was a character so formed to remedy the evils which Conduct pur* 
have been described as Aga Mahomed Khan. The flatterers, who MahoJL^ 8 * 
have praised his justice, have admitted that he had no mercy, ubiiib*^' 
Punishment, these argue, was never wantonly inflicted: but the powcr ' 
guilty were never spared. His object was to restore Persia to a 
state of tranquillity; and to effect that, he resolved to destroy all 
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ciiap. xxi. whom he deemed in any way likely to disturb the peace of the 
kingdom. He had, as has been shown, forgiven some of the most 
inveterate of his enemies: but when policy did not require him 
to renounce his resentments, he seemed prone to the most im¬ 
placable and extravagant revenge. This disposition of his mind 
was particularly shown after his triumph over*Lootf Aly Khan. 
Not satisfied with putting to death or depriving of sight* all the 
relations of that prince, he had the savage barbarity to dig up the 
bones of the virtuous Kurrcem Khan, and to direct their removal 
to Teheran; where they were, with those of NAdir Shah, (which 
were subsequently brought from Khorassan,) deposited at the en¬ 
trance of the palace f, that he might enjoy the gratification of cvcty 
■ day trampling upon the graves of two of the principal foes of his 
family. Such an act could have excited no feelings except those 
of disgust and indignation: blit on this occasion, that policy which 
usually regulated the conduct of Aga Mahomed Khan, gave way to 
a callous malignity of mind, which, by long brooding on past 
injuries, appears to have found delight in a base triumph over the 
remains of his enemies, and in the degrading and unmanly indul¬ 
gence of a posthumous and impotent revenge. 

Every action of Aga Mahomed Khan was calculated to inspire 
dread among the higher ranks of his subjects: but though severe to 


* Zecn-ul-abdeen’s Anecdotes. 

t A Persian poet had the boldness to write a satirical epigram upon this sacri¬ 
legious act. “ The malice of revenge had,” lie said, “ been disappointed; and the 

it 

" sacred depository of the remains of the virtuous Kurreem Khan was, by the just 

“ decree of Providence, constantly illuminated by his enemies.” This was, in fact, 

the case; for the place where be was interred being the entrance of the palace, had 
• * 

lamps burning in it throughout the night. 
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all who exercised power, whether derived from birth or from station,' chap. xxi. 
he was kind and indulgent to his soldiers, and to the mass of the 
population; and every step he took to spread the terror of his name, 
and to secure the crown for his family, promoted their happiness 
and prosperity. This prince showed, on every occasion, a perfect 
knowledge of the*characters of those by whom he was surrounded. 

We have a remarkable instance of this in his conduct to Hajee 
Ibrahim. When he was encamped in Kerman, and that minister 
was proceeding to join him, one of the royal guards, who met 
the latter on the road, behaved to him with extreme insolence. 

The Hajee directed some of his followers to seize the man and 
dhastise him: and it was in vain that those who were with him 
begged that he would refrain from an act which would, they con* 
ceived, inevitably produce his ruin. “ If Aga Mahomed Khan," 
said he sternly, “ is capable of countenancing, by his protection, 

“ the insolence of a fellow like this to a man of my rank, the 
“ sooner I am destroyed the better.” When he arrived in camp, 
he found that the monarch had been informed of the transaction. 

At their first meeting, he exclaimed, “ So you have punished 
one of my servants, Hajee? I am grateful to you for having 
“ done so: you are exactly the person I require to keep these 
“ rascals in order!”' A short personal knowledge confirmed all 
the favourable impressions he had received of the talents of Hajee 
Ibrahim; and he early resolved upon making him prime minister. 

No measure of his reign contributed more to his success than the 
employment of this extraordinary man, whose genius was suited to 
the high office to which he was raised, and who continued, while 
Aga Mahomed Jived, to merit and enjoy the unbounded favour and 
confidence of that sovereign. 
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chap. xxt. Three of Aga Mahomed Khan’s brothers, who were competitors 
for the throne, had fled from Persia. Another*, whom he sus¬ 
pected of designs againsL his person, was deprived of sight. There 

Hi« conduct remained only Jaafler KooJi Khan, to whose courage and enter- 

to wards hia § i _ 

brother, Jaaf- prise he was, in a great degree, indebted for his crown. This 
prince had always preserved his allegiance, and had been, on several 
occasions, the successful mediator of peace between Aga Mphomed 
and other parts of his family. Though he was known to be am¬ 
bitious, there never was any cause to believe that he cherished 
designs against his elder brother; but it was not expected he would 
grant equal submission to his nephew, whom that monarch had 
publicly declared the heir to the throne. Jaafler Kooli bad asked 
his brother to give him the government of Isfahan : but his request 
had been refused; and he was subsequently appointed to the rule 
of a district in Mazenderan. Irritated at this treatment, which 
he suspected to proceed from a doubt of his fidelity, he tried, by 
excuses, to evade a summons to attend at court. Aga Mahomed 
was greatly alarmed at this symptom of disaffection: he dreaded 
the valour of Jaafler Kooli, and feared an open rupture with a 
chief, who was the idol of the soldiers of his own tribe, and towards 
whom any suspicion or harshness on his part must appear as the 
blackest ingratitude. Actuated by these considerations, he had 
recourse to art, and prevailed upon his mother f to go to Mazen- 

* Moostapha Kooli Khan. 

t Olivier states, that Aga Mahomed Khan went himself to his brother, and regained 
lus confidence by his humility and art. The violent temper of the brave Jaaffer Kooli, 
this author informs us, led him to load his brother with reproaches, which were patiently 
borne by the pool and designing monarch, who at last succeeded in lolling him 
into a fatal security. There is no difference in other points, except the king’s visit to 
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derail to try and appease her son: he desired her to promise him chap. xxi. 
tliq government of Isfahan, or any thing that would restore him to 
confidence and friendship. All he required, he said, was, that the 
brother he loved would come to Teheran, on his way to Isfahan, 
and assure him of his forgiveness. The brave and generous Jaaffer 
Kooli, though deceived by these protestations, had still some hesi¬ 
tation in trusting himself in Aga Mahomed's power. He at last, Who » P «- 
however, consented ; but not before he had received the most solemn Tme to court, 
assurances of safety, and a promise that he was only to stay one 
night at Teheran before he proceeded to his government. When 
he reached Teheran, he was welcomed with every appearance of 
Cordiality; and the night passed in peace. Next day, Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan, after giving him some instructions regarding his conduct 
at Isfahan, observed: “ You have not, I believe, yet looked at my 
“ new palace; walk there with BAbA Khan, and after you have ’ 

“ seen it, return to me." He went to look at it; and at the 
moment he entered the portico, some assassins, who had been sta¬ 
tioned there, fell upon him and slew him*. The body was carried And treache- 
to Aga Mahomed Khan, who mourned over it with an appearance mUr 
of the most frantic grief. He desired BAbA Khan (the name by 
which he always called the present monarch, who was then quite 

Mazenderao, between the relation of this traveller and the MS. that I have followed. 

The latter is written by one who professes to have been a witness of the whole 
transaction. 

* In one account of this houid transaction it is stated, that B&bA Khan (the 
present king, who was then a boy of 'fourteen,) was informed of what was intended, 
and directed to complain of slight indisposition, and remain in the rear when his uncle 
reached the part where the assassins were stationed. 
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a youth,) to approach. When near, he bade him observe the corpse 
of the bravest of men and the best of brothers. Then loading the 
young prince with abuse, he exclaimed: “ It is for you I have done 
“ this! The gallant , spirit that lately animated that body would never 
“ have permitted my crown to rest upon your head! Persia would 
“ have been distracted with internal wars. To avoid these conse- 
“ qucnces, I have acted with shameful ingratitude, and have, sinned 
“ deeply against God and man V* These sentiments might have 
been sincere: the public expression of them had the effect of 
mitigating the universal horror at this murder: and men cither 
believed, or. affected to believe, that a desire of promoting the 
general weal was paramount to all other feelings in the breast of 
their sovereign. 

The Turkoman tribes, who inhabit the plains near Asterabad, 
have been described. They had been friendly to. the father of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, who always found a refuge among them when 
in distress. They gladly welcomed a fugitive of rank, whose 
name and followers aided them in plundering the neighbouring 
countries: but they had slain his brother, Husoun Kooli, when 
pursued by Zuckce Khan, and had recently committed the most 
cruel excesses upon the inhabitants of Asterabad. These acts of 
aggression and violence Aga Mahomed resolved to revenge: and, 
having marched into their country, he retaliated with a severity 
that even filled their savage minds with terror. He brought away 
a number of their wives and children, some of whom were made 
slaves, and the rest kept as hostages for the future good conduct 
of the families to which they belonged. We are informed by the 
historian of Aga Mahomed Khan, that many of the high-minded 
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' * 

women of these tribes perished by their own hands, to escape ckap. xxi. 
that captivity which they thought might subject them to insult 
or dishonour. 

The actual condition of the province of Georgia when Aga J“ n J“ n * ce ° 0 f f 
Mahomed Khan had, by the subjugation of Fars and Kerman, Gcor 8 i *’ 
become the Sovereign of Persia, has been already noticed. The 
tributary prince of that country, the aged Heraclius, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the distracted situation of Persia, had, by a formal act, 
transferred his allegiance from the kings of that country, whose TrttnsArs his 
paramount authority his ancestors had acknowledged for centu- the ,ovcrei ? n » 

° of Russia. 

ries, to the Sovereigns of Russia. His motive for this measure 

was declared to be a desire to release his Christian subjects from 

the violence and oppression of Mahomcdan superiors, and to 

• 

place them under the protection of a great nation of their own 
religion. It was not to be expected that any Monarch of 
Persia, whenever that country was restored to union and peace, 
would submit to have one of the finest provinces of the kingdom 
alienated by such a transfer: and Aga Mahomed Khan, the 
moment he had subdued his rivals, resolved to compel Heraclius 
to return to the path of obedience. But before an account is 
given of the measures which he adopted to re-establish his power 
over Georgia, it will be necessary to refer to the progress of the 
connexion which the prince of that country had formed with 
Russia, as that must be deemed the immediate cause which pro¬ 
voked the vengeance of the Persian sovereign. 

Peter the Great had, in concert with the Court of Constanti¬ 
nople, formed plans for the partition of the north-western parts of 
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chap. xxi. Persia*. These projects had been defeated by the genius of N&dir 
Shah: but the distracted state into which that kingdom had fallen, 
led the ambitious Catherine to revive in part the schemes of her 
renowned predecessor. She accepted the overtures of Heraclius to 
place his country under her protection; and a formal treaty+ was 

* Vide Vol. II. page 21. 

t The following is the substance of this treaty: 

Article 1st. Heraclius, the Prince of Georgia, renounces his dependence upon 
Persia, and places himself, heirs, and successors, under the protection of the Empress 
Catherine, her heirs and successors. 

fid. The Empress Catherine grants her protection, and not only guarantees his 
actual possessions to the Prince of Georgia, but also all those which may become his 
in future partitions. 

' 3d. The Prince of Georgia agrees that his heirs shall solicit and receive their 
investiture from the empress, her heirs, 8ic. and that they shall swear to be faithful to 
the Monarchs of Russia. 

4th. The Prince of Georgia agrees that he will have no communication qith 
neighbouring states except with the advice and knowledge of the Russian general 
commanding the forces, or the ambassador residing in his country. 

5th. The ambassador whom the Prince of Georgia keeps at the empress’s court is 
to have suitable rank. 

6th. Her majesty the empress promises, for herself and successors, first, That she 
will regard the enemies of Georgia as her enemies; and that, in consequence, the 
people of that country will be included in any peace concluded with the Ottoman 
Porte, or any other state. Secondly; That she will maintain the Prince Heraclius and 
his heirs and posterity on the throne of Georgia: and thirdly, That she will leave 
wholly and entirely to the Prince of Georgia the internal administration of his country 
and the imposition of taxes. 

7th. The Prince of Georgia promises, for himself and heirs, First, To be always 
ready with his army to serve the Empress of Russia. Secondly; To act in all that 
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concluded, by which that prince, in hi& own name, and that of his chap. xxi. 
heirs, transferred his allegiance from the Kings of Persia lo her and 
her successors; while she, on the part of herself and heirs, engaged 
lo protect him and his people: and, by a specific article, she not 
only guaranteed to this prince all his actual possessions, but promised 
to extend the same protection lo “ other territories that might 

relates tb her service with the advice of her commanders; to comply with their requi¬ 
sitions; and to guarantee her subjects against all injustice and oppression. Thirdly; 

To consider chiefly in the promotion of officers in his service those who have deserved 
well of Russia, because on that empire the safety and prosperity of Georgia depends. 

8th. Her majesty the Empress of Russia consents that the first Archbishop of 
Georgia shall rank with the metropolitans of the eighth class, taking precedence after 
the Metropolitan of Tobolsk; and the empress is to give him the title of a member 
of “ the Most Holy Synod.” 

9th. The noblest of Georgia shall, in every part of the Russian empire, enjoy the 
same prerogatives and advantages as the nobles of Russia. 

10th. The inhabitants of Georgia to be at liberty to settle in Russia, and to return 
to their own country. The Georgian prisoners, who arc released cither by arms or 
capitulation, to return to their homes on paying what has been disbursed for their 
ransom or their expenses. The Prince of Georgia promises to act in the same manner 
towards those Russians who have been made captives by neighbouring states. 

11th. Georgian merchants to pass and repass into Russia at pleasure, and to enjoy 
equal privileges with Russian merchants; and the Prince of Georgia promises to con¬ 
cert measures with the Russian generals lo give more facility to the commerce carried 
on by Russians in his territories. 

12th. The present convention or treaty to be for ever. 

13lh. The articles of this treaty to be ratified in six months, or sooner if possible. 

Executed in the Fortress of Georges, the twenty-fourth of July, 1783. 

(Paul Potemkin, Pbince Ivan-Bagbation, 

Signed \ 

(.Prince Garsewan-Ischawtb-Chawdsew. 

2 0 
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chap. xxi. “ hereafter fall to his share.” The expression* of this article, and 
an attempt, which was made the same year in which the treaty was 
concluded, to form a settlement^ near the City of Ashraff, in Ma- 
zenderan, gives reason to conjecture that Catherine cherished plans 
beyond an alliance with Ilcraclius: but, if this was the case, circum¬ 
stances must have occurred which prevented their prosecution, as 
the settlement in Mazenderan was abandoned, and the corps which 
had been sent to aid the Georgian prince was, after it had remained 
four years, suddenly recalled, when employed at the siege of 
Gunjah, which was raised in consequence of its departure. 

a. d. nos. Aga Mahomed Khan, when he resolved upon the attack of 

A. II. 1309. 

Georgia, determined, by the celerity of his movements, to prevent 
Heraclius receiving support from Russia. The chiefs of his army had 
been directed, when he returned from the conquest of Kerman, to 
assemble, with all their followers, very early in the spring of the 
ensuing year: and we are iuformed, that the forces which met near 

* It ba9 been asserted, that this merely alluded to Gunjah and parts of Imerctla, 
which Heraclius claimed. 

t The historian of the Kujur family states, that in the year 1783, a Russian noble- 
' man, attended with some armed boats, arrived near Ashraff, and requested leave to 
establish a commercial factory in that quarter: but those who accompanied him, he 
adds, bought so dear and sold so cheap, that it was apparent pecuniary profit could not 
be their object. Aga Mahomed consequently suspected them of some sinister design, 
and directed them to be imprisoned. The same writer adds, that they were iuvited to 
a feast, and having drank freely of the liquor that was purposely given them, they 
were seized; but when sent to the king, he listened to their excuses, and not only 
ideased them, but gave them dresses of honour. He warned them, however, against 
evil designs. 
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Teheran, in the month of April*, were nearly sixty thousand menf. 
The object of their destination was unknown till the moment of their 
march, when they moved in three divisions. The right column took 
the route of Mog4m, Shirwan, and D&ghestan; the left moved 
towards Erivdn, the capital of the province of Armenia; and the 
centre, at the head of which Aga Mahomed Khan placed himself, 
proceeded to Shcshah, the principal fortress in the K&r&b&gh, a fine 
district, which stretches for many miles along the left bank of the 
AraxesJ.. The column which moved on the right, through the 
countries near the Caspian, met with no resistance. Every chief 
submitted or fled; but the khans of Eriv&n and Shcshfth were 
encouraged by Heraclius to oppose the Persian monarch: and the 
aged Waly himself, when summoned to appear at court, and pay the 
accustomed tribute, returned for answer, “ That he acknowledged no 
“ paramount sovereign but the Empress Catherine of Russia/’ 

The army of Aga Mahomed Khan was almost entirely composed 
of horse, and lie could not hope to subdue either Erivan or SbeshAh : 
he resolved, therefore, to vest satisfied with the nominal submission 
of their governors, and to leave strong corps to watch, or rather 
blockade them ; while he marched to Teflis, the capital of Georgia. 
He had before directed the centre and left columns to unite; and 
they were joined at Gunjah by the right division. With this army, 


CHAP. XXI 


The govt rnois 
of Erivan ami 
Siir&hnli sub¬ 
mit tu him. 

A. n. 1795. 

A. II. 1209. 
Marches to 
Teflis. 


* The author of the History of the Kujurs states, that Aga Mahomed Khan 
marched from Teheran fifty-three days after the feast of Nourozc, or the vernal 
equinox, which corresponds with the fourteenth of May. 

t Olivier slates them to have amounted to eighty thousand. 

| He passed the river on a bridge that had been constructed by Solim&u Khan, 
whom he had sent in advance for that purpose. 
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which, thougja reduced by the corps he had detached, still amounted 
to nearly forty thousand men, he advanced against Heraclius. That 
prince, though deprived, by the rapidity of the operations of Aga 
Mahomed, of the support of the Russians, nevertheless determined 
to meet the Persians in the field. He advanced with his whole 
force, which did not amount to one fourth of that of his enemy, 
to a position at the distance of fifteen miles from his capital. An 
action ensued; in which, we are told, the Georgians fought with 
great valour; but they were overpowered by numbers*, and com¬ 
pelled to fly. Their prince, with part of his family, and some 
followers, found refuge in the neighbouring mountains; while the 
conquerors entered Teflis, where a scene of carnage and rapine 
ensued that was pleasing to their sovereign, who desired to make 
this city an example to those who dared to contemn his authority. 
The Mahomedan historian of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan, after 
describing the barbarous and horrid excesses which were committed, 
observes, “ that on this glorious occasion the valiant warriors of 
“ Persia gave to the unbelievers of Georgia a specimen of what they 
“ were to expect on the day of judgment." It is not easy to calcu¬ 
late the number of . those who perished in the massacre at Teflis. 
Bigotry inflamed the brutal rage of the soldier. The churches were 
levelled with the ground, and every priest that could be found was 
put to death f. Youth and beauty were alone spared, to become 

* Aga Mahomed Khan, during this action, commanded a person to recite some 
verses from the Shah Nam ah of Ferdosi, to encourage the soldierB to heroic actions. 
This is a very common practice*in Persian armies .—Persian MS. 

f The author of the Life of Aga Mahomed Khan states, that the priests were bound 
and thrown into the river which flows past the town. 
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the slaves of their conquerors. Fifteen thousand captives * were led cuap. xxr. 
into bondage; and the army marched back, laden with spoil. 

The condition of the unfortunate inhabitants, who had tied to 
escape death, and returned to mourn over their ruined houses and 
their desolated fields, was almost as severe as that of those who 
were made prisoners. The latter were less entitled to exclusive 
compassion, as slavery was the state to which many of them were 
doomed from their birth: and, if we except the great misfortune 
to which the younger captives f were exposed, of being educated 
in a different religion from that of their parents, their lot was 
not unhappy. The females, from their superior beauty, became 
in general the favourites of the harams to which they were destined; 
and some of them were married to their masters: while the males, 
according to the usage of the country, were in general treated with 
kindness and partiality. They almost invariably obtained their 
liberty when they embraced the religion of their conquerors; and 
were, as they grew up, either enrolled as soldiers, or retained as 


* Moollah Mahomed Char, in his History of the Kujur Family, states, that the 
number of captives was only fifteen thousand. The accounts which I have received 
from the best informed Georgians and Armenians, make their number amount to 
twenty-five thousand; and some of these appeared to have fair data for their estimate. 
It is probable that fifteen thousand were taken at Teflis, and the remainder from the 
towns and villages in Georgia. 

f Numbers of those captives who bad attained the age of maturity preserved their 
own religion, and among those were many females. I was acquainted with an affluent 
merchant, who told me that he had offered marriage to a beautiful Georgian, whom he 
had purchased from a soldier, if she would become Mahomcdan, but in vain: and “ she 
« prays so prettily,” he added, smiling, “ to her little images, that I have been half 
“ tempted myself tp become idolater, n 
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domestics.. In the former case they frequently rose to high com¬ 
mand and station; and, in the latter, they were always favoured 
and confidential servants; and their children were, from being born in 
the house*, considered in a light hardly less respectable than the 
relations of the family. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, after having sacked Teflis, marched to¬ 
wards Gunjah; and being resolved to complete the subjugation of 
the provinces in that quarter, he remained, during the winter, en¬ 
camped on the plain of Mogfim, near where the Cyrus, one of 
the finest streams of Georgia, unites with the Araxes. The Persian 
monarch had appointed one of the principal chiefs f of his tribe to 
the government of Shirwan; but on receiving complaints of his vio¬ 
lence and extortions, he recalled him. The inhabitants of the country 
he had oppressed, encouraged by his disgrace, rose in a body, and 
put this noble to death. We arc informed, that the occurrence of 
this event greatly affected Aga Mahomed, and it was expected that 
he would make a terrible example of those by whom the murder 
had been perpetrated: but this ruler seldom gave loose to his in¬ 
dignation, unless when policy dictated : and on the former Governor 
of Shirwan, who had before fled, coming to the royal camp to 
solicit inercy for himself and people, he freely forgave him; and his 
clemency was repaid by the complete submission of that province 
to his authority. The chief of Eriv&n J also propitiated his favour, 
by obeying a summons to appear in his presence: but Ibrahim 

* A remarkable instance of the light in which the Khanah-zad, or “ house-born 
11 slaves,” are considered, has been given in the Life of Timour.—Vide note, Vol, 1. 
page 456. 

f Moostfipha Khan Dewulloo. % Ilis name also was Moostaphu Khan. 
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Khulleel Khan, the Governor of Shesh&h, still resisted; and as the chap. xxr. 
Persian troops were unable, from the want of artillery, to take his 
fortress, their commander was compelled to rest satisfied with direct¬ 
ing all the country in its vicinity to be laid waste and plundered. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, though he had long enjoyed sovereign power, 
had not yet been invested with the royal tiara. He used to observe, 
that he had no title to the name of king even, till he was obeyed 
throughout the whole of the ancient limits of the empire of Persia. 

After he had subdued Georgia, his courtiers pressed him to go i» solicited to 
through the ceremony of a coronation. lie consented, with apparent c™*! hc 
reluctance; and, having assembled all his military chiefs, he pointed a.h.S o. 
to a crown that had been prepared, and asked them, if they desired 
hc should put it on. “ Recollect,” said he, “ that, if I do, your toils n» speech to 

, the nsseinbly 

“ are only commencing; for I cannot consent to wear the Persian oil his cod* 
“ crown without as much power as has been enjoyed by the greatest *2 ° 

“ sovereigns of that country*.” 'Hie leaders of his army, the minis¬ 
ters of his court, and the princes of his family, all joined in their 
entreaties that hc would place it upon his head, and promised that 
their lives should be devoted to the promotion of his glory. He 
complied with their request; but he only assumed a small circular 
diadem, ornamented with pearls f. He refused to wear the gorgeous 
crown of NAdir Shah J, the rich plumes of which denoted the king¬ 
doms that had been subdued by that conqueror: but the politic 
monarch consented to gird on the royal sabre, which was consecrated 

* Persian MS. 

t It was called the Kullah Kaianee. He only wore this upon state occasions. 

X N&dir wore four plumes in his crown, which were meant to denote his power as 
the paramount ruler of Afghanistan, India, Tartary, and Persia. 
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chap. xxi. at the tomb* of the holy founder of the Suffavean family; and he 
Uanar r\e, by that act, pledged to employ the sacred weapon in the 




defence and support of the Sheah faith; which, as has been before 
stated, had, from the commencement of that dynasty, become the 
national religion of Persia. 

Collects an Aga Mahomed Khan collected a still more numerous force than 

nriny, and pro¬ 
ceeds to sub- that with which he had conquered Georgia, to subdue Khorassan. 

due Khorassau . , 

a. d. 1796 . He proceeded to that province by the route of Asterabad, that he 

a. h. kio. p Un j g jj t ] ie Turkoman tribes in its vicinity, who had recom¬ 
menced their plundering inroads. His march was directed to 

Receives the Mushed; and, as he advanced, he received the submission of all 

submission of 

several petty tlic petty chiefsf in his route; none of whom dared to oppose so 
numerous an army, led by a monarch, who was known to be relent- 
'less to all who refused him their obedience. Among those who 
proffered their allegiance was Isaak KhanJ, of Turbut-e-Hyderee. 
The enemies of this chief had endeavoured to prejudice Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan against him, by representing him as a Tajuck of low 
birth, whose usurpation of power was of dangerous example. The 
wise sovereign, however, disregarded these representations, and dis¬ 
tinguished him by his peculiar favour and protection. Isaak Khan 


* The tomb is at Ardebil, where the monarch must go to put on the sacred sword. 
The weapon is left one night on the tomb; and, during that time, the saint is invoked 
to be propitious to the sovereign who is to wear it. Next day, when it is girded on, 
the nobles are feasted, and large sums distributed in charity to the poor .—Persian MS. 

t The first of these that submitted was Ameer Goonah Khan, of Chinuaran; to 
whom Aga Mahomed Khan sent a Koran, containing an oath, to which the royal seal 
was affixed, promising him safety and protection. 

% For the history of this chief, vide Vol. II. page 826. 
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alone, of all the chiefs who joined him, was not required to give c*cm». xxi. 
hostages for his fidelity; and his attachment repaid the generous 
confidence that wa* reposed in hi* character. 

The condition of the City of Mushed, against which this expedi¬ 
tion was chiefly directed, has been before described. The weakness 
and distraction of its rulers had reduced the inhabitant* to a state of 
wretchedness, that it appeared hardly possible to aggravate: but the 
late inroads of the Usbegs had added to their misery; and they, in 
consequence, looked forward with more hope than alarm to the 
approach of Aga Mahomed Khan, who professed that his only 
design was to pay his devotions at the tomb of the l\oly Imaum 
Bead; to restore the city, where the remains of that sacred person 
were interred, to prosperity; and to punish those who had sacri-. 
legiously dared to plunder of its wealth the mausoleum of the holy 
descendant of the prophet. The real motives for this invasion were,— Iiis motive, 

i • T71 far proceeding 

to establish his power over Khorassan ; to check the inroads of the to Mushed. 
Turkomans and Usbegs; and to possess himself of the wealth that 
still appertained to the miserable descendants of Nkdir, against whom 
it was believed by many that he cherished a spirit of revenge, on 
account of the murder of his grandfather, and the cruel wrongs 
which he himself had sustained from the immediate successor of 
that conqueror. 

N&dir Mcerza, who was, at this period, the actual ruler of Nidir M«na 

flics from Rlu- 

Mushed, fled, on Aga Mahomed Khan’s advance, into the A Afghan shed, 
territories, leaving his blind parent, the unfortunate Shah Rokh, to 
deliver over that city to a monarch, against whom resistance waB a. d. im. 
deemed to be useless. When the Persian army advanced near the Aga Maho- 
walls, Shah Rokh went out to meet its leader, who, after he had tars Mushed. 

2 v 
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CHAP. XXI. received bis submission, walked bn foot, attended by all bis noble*, 
to the tomb of the Imaum Rez&, where he knelt and kisled the 
ground, in token of his devotion to the sacred remains which it 
contained. 

iii, avarice The passion of avarice was almost as strongly implanted in 

in possessing 

jewels. the mind of Aga Mahomed Khan as the love -of power: and he 
appeared; if possible, more desirous of possessing jewels, than of 
amassing treasure. He had, on the death of Lootf Aly Khan, 
obtained some of the richest of those which had been brought 
from India by N&dir Shah; and since his arrival in Khorassan 
he had rccpvered several of inferior value from the chiefs of that 
province, who had shared in the spoil of Nadir's successors, and 
. who now surrendered a species of wealth that it was dangerous 
to keep: for Aga Mahomed treated, as the most guilty of crimi¬ 
nals, all who retained what he deemed the property of the sove- 
Demandifrom reign. The blind Shah Rokh, who had long ceased to exercise 

Shall Rokli the ° 

jewel, he is power, was yet believed to possess many precious stones of great 
S°cMceB° value, which he had concealed even from his sons. These were 
Hedeniwhw- demanded by Aga Mahomed Khan: but he denied the possession 
in g possession 0 f them, and took the most solemn oaths* to persuade that monarch 
So (Ter. torture, to credit his assertion; but in vain. Torture in all its forms was 
them. d,iC0Ve " applied: and we almost cease to pity this degraded and miserable 

* Olivier, on what authority I know not, gives this prince the highest merit for his 
efforts to conceal riches which he deemed, according to this author, to be the only 
future dependence of his absent son. The mind is gratified at being able to feel un¬ 
qualified indignation against “an oppressor, and to indulge in sentiments of humanity 
for those who are oppressed: but all the authorities in my possession give an opposite 
account of this transaction to that of the intelligent traveller. 
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* 

prince when informe(L|bat his discoveries kept pace with the pains 

m V 

which were inflicte^tiijQp.him.. Treasures and jewels were produced, 

which had been strafe' ni wells andr-built up in .walls: and at last, when 

• , * 
a circle of paste was put. upon his headland boiling lead poured into 

it, he, in his agony, discovered a ruby of extraordinary size and 
lustre, which had once decorated the crown pf Aurungzebe, and was 
the chief object of the search of Aga Mahomed. That monarch, we 
are informed*, the moment he heard that this jewel was found, ex¬ 
pressed the greatest joy: he directed the tonnents of Shah Rokh to 
cease; and accused that prince, not altogether without justice, of 
being the author of the great miseries which he had suffered. He, 
however, most inhumanly directed that he should be immediately 
conveyed, with his whole family, to Mazenderan: and the wretched 
grandson of N&dir terminated his lifef a few days after he left 
Mushed. 

Aga Mahomed Khan liad despatched a mission % to Bokharah, 
with a letter addressed to Abdool Ghazee Khan, stating, “ That he 
“ had heard of the usurpation of the royal power by a son of the 
“ Ameer Daniel; that, in consequence, many evils had arisen; 
14 and among the greatest, true believers, who were made prisoners 
“ in Persia, were sold like cattle at the market-place of Bokharah.'- 


m 

* 

CHAP. XXI. 


A. 0.1796. 

. A. II. 1910. 
Death of Shah 
Rokh. 


Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan’a 
letter to the 
ruler of Bok- 
haruli. 


* Persian MS, 

t Shalt Rokh died at D&mgh&n. His death was the consequence of the tortures 
that had been inflicted upon him. He was sixty-three years of age. 

% The MS. from which the account of Aga Mahomed Khan’s transactions at 
Mushed is taken, is written by an intelligent and learned man, who wta at Mashed 
when that city was taken by Aga Mahomed Khan, and who appears to possess the 
fullest knowledge of the events of that period. 
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chap. xxi. He catted upon Abdool Ghbzee Khan to restore immediately all 
s ** v ** / captives .that had been taken, and to beware in future how he pro¬ 
voked his vengeance.- Beggee Jan, who reoeived this letter, affected 
to treat the Persian king with equal, if not greater contempt. “ I 
“ have heard,” said the old priest, u in a circular letter which he 
“ addressed to the chiefs of Khorassan, that my lord eunuch* is 
“ come among you: .seize him if you can: if not, inform me, and 
“ I shall proceed to your quarter and punish him.” These able 
rulers never .encountered each other: if they had lived to do po, it 
is difficult to pronounce which would have triumphed. 

Invite* lha Aga Mahomed Khan had sent an ambassador to Kemaun Shah. 
Mj > oin°iiim. bDl King of Cabul, to explain to that prince the motives which had 
induced him to invade Khorassan, and to propose an union of their 
forces for the conquest of Bokharah. If we could grant our belief 
to the Persian historian + who records the events of this period, the 
Afghan monarch had agreed to the alliance; and every thing was 
prepared for an expedition into Tartary, when the attention of Aga 
Mahomed was called to the protection of his own dominions, which 
were invaded by a formidable army of Russians. 

The Empress Catherine the Second had learnt, with sentiments 
of horror, the dreadful punishment which the King of Persia had 


* Beggee J&n constantly called Aga Mahomed Khan “ Acht& Khan;" a title, of 
which * my lord sumach ” is a very delicate mutilation. 

f Mahomed Huuein Khan Karagooaoloo was the envoy to the King of Cabal: 
and the hUtoriao of the IJfe of Aga Mahomed Khan states, that he obtained a cession 
•fBulkh to facilitate the intended .operation* of the Persian monarch against Beggee 
Jto- This is not probahle; and if the King of the Afghani ever entered into 
an engagement, he had probably no intention of fulfilling it. 
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inflicted upon a prince and people whose dime wu having sought crap. Jtxi. 
her protection, and who were tempted to provoke their fate by the ******* 
expectation which they had entertained of her support. Various 
conjectures have been formed of the reasons which prevented that 
support beipg given.at an earlier period. An inhabitant of Georgia, Reason, 
who has given an account of this invasion, states, that General Gooda- vented then 
vitch was within six marches of Teflis in command of a Russian force He * 
of sufficient strength to have defended that capital, but that he refused 
to advance, though repeatedly solicited by Heradius to come to bis 
aid. This commander, he adds, would not believe that the danger 
was so imminent, but thought that the account of Aga Mahomed 
Khan's force was exaggerated; and, at all events, that that monarch 
would never attack the capital of Geoigia before he had made him¬ 
self master of the fortresses of Sheshdh and ErivAn. But the fact* is, 
that the Russian commander, who was himself at Georgievsk, and 
whose corps was scattered on the line of the Caucasus, could not 
possibly have assembled his troops and have readied Teflis in less 
than three or four weeks: and it is probable that the cautious Hera- 
clius, deeming the presence of a Russian force Within his territories 
as no slight evil, delayed calling for aid till it was too late, in the 
expectation that some circumstances might occur to deter, if not 
altogether to prevent, the advance of Aga Mahomed Khan. 

• 

* I ipake {his assertion upon the most authentic information of the facts stated. 

The Russian traveller, Klaproth, who gives a short narrative of the events of this 
period, makes no mention of the causes that prevented the Russians protecting 
Georgia. This writer exaggerates the force of Aga Mahomed Khan in a most extra* 
ordinary degree. He says, that monarch assembled for this campaign two hundred 
thousand men. 
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The empren'i 
designs in in¬ 
vading Persia. 


A. D. 1700. 
A. II. 1210. 

Successes of 
the Russians. 


THE HISTORY OF PERSIA. 

The impression which this event made upon the mind of the 
Empress Catherine is fully proved by the measures, that she adopted. 
These were, of a nature' which showed her designs went far beyond 
the restoring of her influence in Georgia, and the future preservation 
of that province: she, no doubt, contemplated the subversion of the 
power of Aga Mahomed Khan. But whether her ultimate design 
was to place his brother (who had fled to Russia and entreated her 
aid,) upon the throne, or to have rendered the north-western part 
of Persia a province of her empire, is unknown, except to those in¬ 
trusted with the secrets of her council. Goodavitch, the moment that 
the account of the defeat and flight of Heraclius reached Petersburgh, 
was directed to advance into Georgia with eight thousand men. A 
Russian general had proceeded with a small corps to Derbund, and 
passed the winter under the walls of that city, where he was joined 
in the ensuing spring by an army of thirty-five thousand men, com¬ 
manded by Valerian Zuboff. That general instantly commenced 
the most active operations. The.forts of Derbund, B&ku Talish, 
Sh&m&kee, and Gunj&h, either surrendered, or acknowledged the 
authority of the invaders. Before winter, the Russians were masters 
of all the. coast of the Caspian, from the mouth of the Terek to that 
of the Kur, or Cyrus; and they established along the banks of the 
latter river a line of communication with Georgia. After these suc¬ 
cesses, Zuboff, with the main army, had crossed the Araxes, and fixed 
his winter quarters on the celebrated plain of Chowdl Mog&m*, 
from whence the whole of Aderbijan was open to his invasion; 
and the subjugation of that province was likely to be followed by an 

i 

■ ■ * . /■: . * 

* For a description of this plain, tide Vo). II. page 62. - 
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attack onTeheran,lhe capital of the. Persian king. The rear of chap. xxf. 
ZubofFs army.wa^'protected by the troops in Georgia; and it 
corps had been sent-from Astracan to cover his left. The advance 
of this cotps already occupied the Island of Lankeroon, on the shores 
of Ghilan* and threatened with immediate attack the neighbouring 
ports of Resht and Enzelee. . . 

Aga Mahomed Khan, when he heard of the progress of the a.d.um. 
Russians, appointed a chief of his own tribe Governor of Mushed ; Ag«Mahi°’ 
and, having placed a force which he deemed adequate for the defence i/iviu- 
of that city under his orders, proceeded towards Teheran. It was 
too late in the season to commence operations that year*: but the Teheran * 
army was commanded' to assemble very early in spring; and every 
chief in the kingdom was summoned to collect all his adherents, “ in 
11 order to punish the insolent unbelievers of Europe, who had dared 
“ to invade the territories of the faithful f.” 

Persia had not for many years been threatened with a more a. d. 1790. 
serious danger than that which now impended: but the storm a!u.mii. 
vanished in a moment on the death of the Empress Catherine, lLTpIesf cl* 
which happened at the close of this year. One of the first acts of thwine ’ 

The Russian 

her son and successor was to recall the army under ZuboffJ, which * rm ? ■ rcc*i- 


* He reached hia capital on the twentieth of September. In the province of Ader- 
bijan, the winter often sets in in October; and it ia not unuaual to have very heavy 
falls of snow in that month. In 1810 the whole country was covered with snow by a 
storm that commenced on the twentieth of October. f Persian MS. 

} There is reason to conclude, that the hatred which the Emperor Paul entertained 
for the leader of this army, who was the brother of Plato Zuboff, the favohrite of the 
deceased empress, was one of the chief motives which made him direct this force to 
evacuate Persia. A separate order was sent to the commandant of every regiment in 
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xxi. returned without suffering any loss in its retreat The countries, 
indeed, through which it inarched were friendly*: and hs com¬ 
mander had observed so strict a discipline, that he left, in the 
provinces he had invaded, ai strong an impression of the justice 
as of the power of the sovereign whose troops he commanded. The 
reputation of Catherine had spread to every quarter of the East 

The inhabitants of Persia had heard, from the merchants who tra- 

. • 

veiled over Russia, the most exaggerated accounts of the wisdom of 
her internal administration, and the success of her foreign wars. The 
admiration which her conduct excited was increased by the consi¬ 
deration of her sex. To a nation, among whom females are only 
esteemed as the slaves of pleasure, it was almost an inexplicable 
wonder to see a woman f ruling a great empire with more than 
the genius of man. Her lame gave strength to her armies: and, if 
she had lived, there is every ground to suppose that, she might have 
made a serious impression upon Persia; particularly if her designs 
had been limited, as was professed, to the object of placing an¬ 
other monarch upon the throne of that kingdom: but the ultimate 

. this arm; to retreat; bat not one line was addressed to the commander-in-chief. We 
need make no comment upon the causes which could alone have produced so unex¬ 
ampled and extraordinary a proceeding. 

* One general officer went, unguarded and unmolested, in his carriage from Der- 
bund to Astracan, We could not have a stronger proof of the unsettled state of the 
country. 

+ Catherine the. Second was, during her life, known in Persia by the name of 
“ Khoorsheed Kullah," or “ the sun crownedand the inhabitants of that country 
still designate her by this title, wfiich, from being used os a term to describe the sove¬ 
reign of an empire, has become in Persia the personal Appellation of this empress. 
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success f of thii project,- to extend the ‘influence, if not the power crap, xxi* 

of Russia in this i^uaiter of - Asia,- must - have' depended f more upon 

• % * * 

the disposition of the* inhabitants of Persia; than' Upon the numbers 
or the vaiOurT of the Russian army, Which would, in its progress, 
have been exposed to difficulties that nothing blit the aid of a party 
in the country invaded could have enabled it to overcome. 

Aga Mahomed Khan always expressed great confidence in his means Means vims- 

, i cd by AguIVlit- 

of repelling this attack ; and the plan he had resolved to pursue was, homed Khan 
undoubtedly, that which was calculated, above all others, to ensure luacw!!« 
success. We are informed of his intentions by an anecdote that Very * uman ‘ 
fully illustrates his character. He told the assembled leaders of his 
army, that the Russians bad presumed, during his absence in Kho- 
rassan, to invade the opposite frontier of his dominions. “ But my 
“ valiant warriors,” he added, “ shall be led against them; and we 
“ will, by the blessing of God, charge their celebrated lines of 
“ infantry, and batteries of catinon, and cut them to pieces with our 
“ conquering sabres." The chiefs applauded the heroic resolution of 
their sovereign, and promised to support him with their lives. When 
they had gone, the monarch directed his minister,' Hajee Ibrahim, to 
approach; and asked him, if he had heard what he had said to the 
military chiefs. The minister said he had. “ And do you think,” 
said he, “ I will do what I have told them ?"—“ Undoubtedly, if it 
“ is your majesty's pleasure,” was the reply. ** Hajee,” said Aga 
Mahomed Khan, half angiy, “ have I been mistaken? are you also 
“ a fool ? Can a man of your wisdom believe I will ever run my 
“ head against their walls of steel, or expose my irregular army to be 
“ destroyed by their cannon, and disciplined troops ? I know better. 

“ Their shot shall never reach me: but they shall possess no country 

2q 
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ciiap. xxi. 11 beyond its range. They shall not know sleep: and, let them march 
“ where they choose, I will surround them with a desert*." 
lie determine* „ When Aga Mahomed Khan learnt that the .Russians had te* 

to move to- 

w»rH,Georgia treated, he determined to move towards Georgia. Heradius had 

A. D. 1797. _ 

A.jLiaii. died soon after the loss of his capital. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Goorgeen Khan; who, on the departure of the Russian 
troops, dreaded the vengeance of the Persian king so much, that he 
had recourse to the dangerous expedient of taking into his service a 
large corps + of Lesghees, a race of mountaineers, who continually 
made inroads into the valleys of Georgia, and whose desire of plun¬ 
der was not jikely to subside, from the opportunity which the fears of 
this weak prince gave them of indulging it. 

The inhabit- The Persian army left Teheran early in spring. When advanced 
shAh invite within about sixty miles of the A raxes, Aga Mahomed Khan received 
poneuionof intelligence from the principal inhabitants of Shesh&h, that they had 
that place, enc j eavoure d t0 ggjze their governor, Ibrahim Khan, but that he had 

fled to the mountains of D&ghestan: and they requested that the 
monarch would hasten to take possession of the fortress, which they 
were ready to deliver over to him. The moment this intelligence 
proceed, t* was received, Aga Mahomed Khan left all his heavy baggage, and a 
wards it. p ar j. Q f |jj 8 arm y to guard it, and proceeded, with a light corps, to 

* I went npon my first pnblic mission to Persia in 1800, four years after this period, 
and lived, during my stay at the capital, with Hajee Ibrahim; who repeated to me, in 
the very words I have used, his private conversation with Aga Mahomed Khan upon 
this occasion. 

t A Manuscript, written by*an intelligent native of Teflis, states the number of 
Lesghees that entered Georgia at fifteen thousand: he adds,“ These friends were more 
" to be dreaded than any enemies." 
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occupy the important fortress,' which had so- bug baffled all his .at- ciiap. xxi. 

tempts. He found the Araxes full, but .commanded; his troops to cross. 

* 

The,boats were insufficient to carry them over: but so great was the 
dread of disobeying his orders, that those who could not get; boats 
threw themselves into the river. . Many'were drowned, as the stream 
was-both deep and rapid: but the object.was gained. The monarch 
entered Sheshdh before; the friends.of Ibrahim Khan could make Enter* 

Slictliftli. 

an effort for its recovery.: and this fortunate commencement led all A.D.t79r. 
to anticipatea glorious campaign: but as the army of Aga Maho- ‘ ,MI ’ 
med Khan were indulging in anticipated victories, one of those 
events occurred, which, in nations subject to despotic :rulc, are the 
chief cause of the sudden and great changes 'with which they are 
continually afflicted. . - ■ 

• 

Three days after Aga Mahomed Khan entered Shesh&h, a A dispute be* 
dispute occurred between Saaduck, a Georgian slave, who was. a his servants in- 
personal attendant of the monarch, and another servant*, respect- ,n 

ing some money that was missing. The king was enraged at the 
noise they made, and directed that both should be instantly put 
to death f. Saaduck Khan Shekikee, a nobleman of high rank, 
solicited their pardon. This the king refused; but said, as it was • 
the night of Friday, and sacred to prayer, he would not take their 
lives till next morning. It almost reconciles us to the belief of those 

* The name of this person was Khod&d&d. He was a fcrfisli, or person employed 
in pitching and taking care of the tents. r 

t I find in the accounts of this transaction a slight difference with regard to the 
offence committed by these servants. One MS. states, that Saaduck had some days 
before enraged the king by spilling some water on the carpet on which he was 
praying. 
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CIIAP. XXT. 


He is mur¬ 
dered. 

A. D. 1797. 
A. II. 1311. 


Clin farter nml 
government of 
Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan, 


reports which were spread, at this period, of the derangement of the 
mind of Aga Mahomed Khan*, when we are informed, that these 
attendants, whom he had sentenced to death, and who well knew, 
from his character, that the sentence was irrevocable, were yet per¬ 
mitted to perform, during the night they had to live,.their usual 
avocations about his person. Despair gave them courage ; and, when 
the monarch was asleep, they entered his tent, accompanied by a 
man + whom they had associated in their design, and put an end, 
with their poniards, to the existence of one of the most able 
monarchs that ever sat upon the throne of Persia. It was conjec¬ 
tured, that these menials were encouraged to the murder of their 
prince by Saaduck Khan Shek&kee: and subsequent events gave 
to the suspicion every appearance of truth; for this ambitious noble¬ 
man not only afforded them protection, and accepted of the crown 
jewels which they brought him, but, having assembled his tribe, 
endeavoured to seat himself upon the throne of Persia. 

Aga Mahomed Khan was murdered in the sixty-third year of his 
age. He had been a ruler of great part of Persia for upwards of 
twenty years, but had only for a short period enjoyed the undis¬ 
puted sovereignty of that country. The person of this monarch was 
so slender, that, at a distance, he appeared like a youth of fourteen 
or fifteen. His beardless and shrivelled face resembled that of an 
aged and wrinkled woman; and the expression of his countenance, 
at no time pleasant, was horrible when clouded, as it very often was, 
with indignatiorif He was sensible of this, and could not bear that 


* * One of the ministers of Aga Mahomed assured me, that the mind of that 
monarch was, at this period, in a state approaching to insanity. 

f His name was Abbas. , . . 
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ttay-Ofte &k>ftldlook him*. This prince had suffered* in the chap. xxi. 
early part -of his life* the most cruel, adversity; and his future 
conduct seems to have taken its strongest bias from the keen 
recollection of his misery, and his wrongs. The first passion of 
his mind was th# love of power; the second, avarice; and the 
third, revenge. In all these he indulged to excess; and they 
administered to each other: but the two latter, strong as they 
were, gave way to the first, whenever they came in collision. •• His 
knowledge of the character and feelings of others was wonderful: 
and it is to this knowledge, and his talent of concealing from all, 
the secret purposes of his soul, that we must refer his extraor¬ 
dinary success in subduing his enemies. Against these he never 
employed force till art had failed; and, even in war, his policy 
effected more than his sword. His ablest and most confidential 
minister, when asked if Aga Mahomed Khan was personally brave, 

* In one of the Manuscripts in my possession, the following remarkable anecdote is 
related. Agn Mahomed Khan was subject to fits, and used to remain (when attacked 
by this disorder,) insensible for one or two hours. When lie was one day hunting near 
Kerman, he had separated from his followers. His horse got into some swampy ground; 
and, when the animal was struggling to get free, the monarch fell into a fit. An at¬ 
tendant came up; and, seeing his situation, extricated him with.great difficulty, and 
watched him till he came to his senses. Aga Mahomed, on seeing the soldier standing 
over him, was at first alarmed: but, on being told what hod occurred, he thanked the 
man, and promised to reward him. He did so; but, in the man’s opinion, not suffi¬ 
ciently ; and he continued, when on duty, (which was frequent, as he was one of the 
personal guards,) to look the king full in the face whenever he-could. Aga Mahomed 
was so enraged at this, that he one day ordered the man’s eyes to be put out. He ap¬ 
peared, afterwards, struck with his own ingratitude, and directed that the poor fellow 
should retire to bis home, and enjoy double pay for life. 
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chap. xxr. replied, “ No doubt: but still I can hardly recollect an occasion 
“ where he had an opportunity of displaying courage. That-mo- 
“ narch's head," he emphatically added, “ never left work for'his 
"hand*!” . 

The first great effort of Aga Mahomed Khan's^fe was to acquire 
power; and the second was,, to render it permanent in his. family. 
Before he obtained the crown, he controlled every passion that could 
obstruct his rise: but when the mask whs no longer necessary, he 
threw it aside: and, as policy no longer restrained his feelings of 
revenge and of avarice, he proceeded to destroy and to plunder all 
whom he considered in any way hostile to his government. Every 
chief, who was likely, from birth, or character, to aspire to the 
throne, was either put to death, or deprived of sight: and by this 
politic, but barbarous proceeding, he completely suppressed that 
spirit of rebellion, which had so long distracted Persia. This mo¬ 
narch, we are told, had fully persuaded himself that the means 
which he took to preserve the throne were not directed to a 
selfish object: and he used often to exclaim, when speaking of 

his successor, the present Monarch of Persia, “ I have shed all 

* • 

“ this blood, that the boy, BAbA Khan, may reign in peacef.”^ 
The dreadful scenes which occurred at the close of the life of 
NAdir Shah, had effaced all those favourable impressions which were 
made by the auspicious commencement of that conqueror's reign: 
and the state in which he left the empire was every way unhappy for 
his immediate successors. The opposite course.of moderation and 

# I have stated the very words of the answer made to me by Hajee Ibrahim, when 
I questioned him respecting the personal valour of Aga 'Mahomed.' + Persian MS. 
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humanity, which Kurreem Khan had pursued, was, perhaps, from chap. xxr. 
the condition of Persia, one .cause of. the anarchy and confusion V ^ v ^" / 
in which that kingdom was plunged; at his death. The. means used 
by Aga Mahomed to remedy the evils which he found in the 
state, and the measures which he adopted to promote the future 
tranquillity of his country, and to secure the undisputed possession 
of the throne to his appointed successor, were completely successful; 
and we are reluctantly compelled to admit, that some of. those acts, 
which we contemplate with the greatest horror, principally con¬ 
tributed to this desirable result. To illustrate this effect, and to 
obtain a better knowledge of those causes which produced so 
great a change in the condition of Persia, it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the conduct which this sovereign observed 
towards every class of his subjects. 

To his own family Aga Mahomed was, after his power was His conduct 
established, cruel and severe in the extreme, except to his nephews *, family° wn 
Futteli Aly Khan, and Hussein Kooli Khan, to whom he acted as 
a parent. He had always employed the former in the. adminis¬ 
tration of public affairs: and this young prince, for some years 
• r 

before his uncle's death, held the high station of Governor of . 

Fars. It does not appear that the delicate relations between the 
monarch and his successor were ever disturbed either by sus¬ 
picion or alarm; and our opinion of the character of Aga Ma¬ 
homed is raised, by the conduct he invariably pursued towards 
the person whom he had,, from the first, destined to succeed to 
the throne. 

* These, were the ions of bis full brother, Hussein Kooli Khan. 
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THE JHSTORY Of PERSIA* 

To the religious men of his kingdom,. Aga,:Mj»homridivwas 
attentive, and sometimes),generous. He appeared piousjand, w,a> 
not only regular in observing the forms, of prayer at the .stated 
hours, but arose at midnight, whatever had been ,,thc fatigues 
of the day, to ■ perform *his devotions. Iiis mind was not free 
from superstition: and one author, who. gives, some, remarkable 
anecdotes of this monarch,. informs us, that sailer he had slaiu 
the gallant, Jaaffer Kooli Khan*, he directed the corpse to be 
immediately removed from Teheran, that lie might not break, the 
solemn vow which he had taken on, the Koran, not to detain his 
brother beyond one night in that city. It is difficult to believe 
that the human mind can either cheat .itself, or expect to impose 
upon others, by such sacrilegious, mockery.; .... 

Aga Mahomed Khan was rigid in the administration of justices. 
He punished corruption in the magistrates: whenever detected. 
Those who committed crimes which, according to the Koran* 
merited death, were seldom forgiven; and his inexorable mind 
never pardoned persons who disturbed, in any shape,, the general 
tranquillity of his dominions. The first, noble in the land, who 
aspired beyond his station; the soldier, who disobeyed his orders; 
and the thief, who plundered on the road; met the same fate. 
His conduct to his ministers and the chief officers of his court 
was often harsh and abrupt, and sometimes cruel. Hajee Ibrahim 
was an exception. The penetration of the monarch discovered at 
once the talents of that extraordinary man, whose, plainness of 
manner, blunt speech, manly fortitude, and astonishing knowledge 

V Vide Vol. II. page 877. - 
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of public affairs, from the management of the police of a village, chap. xxl 
and the revenue of a district, to the conduct of a negotiation, or the 
government of an empire, led Aga Mahomed to give him his en¬ 
tire confidence: and, during the latter years of his life, the king 
would hardly allow any communication, however trifling*, to be 
made to him through any other channel. No confidence was ever 
better rewarded. The minister, though he studied the character of 
his master, and gained upon him by the means he took to supply 
his avarice, and to forward bis plans of ambition, laboured to pro¬ 
mote the general prosperity of the empire; and was, from his 
kindness of disposition, the medium of obtaining mercy to others 
whenever he could venture to interfere without danger to himself. 

The ministers of Aga Mahomed Khan were not exempt from 
the attacks which avarice and policy led him occasionally to make 
upon his nobles and principal officers. As a mode of levying Hit mode of 
fines, he was in the habit of selling those whom he meant to bi!lando'hm 
plunder: and the purchaser, in order to enable him to raise the * ora,w:, " onc * 
sum required, was vested with power over every thing except the 
life of the person he bought. The king, we arc told, desired to 
obtain a sum of money from Meeraa Shuffeef, who had been his 

* Hajee Ibrahim told me, that one day when part of the army was engaged 
with the enemy, the zumbooruks, or “ camel swivels,” were badly managed, and 
that Aga Mahomed Khan demanded of him in a passion why this was the case? 

“ I answered,” said the Hajee, “ that I really could not tell; it was the fault of 
“ the commander of the corps attached to them.”—" That may be,” said Aga 
Mahomed Kban: " but I shall blame no one but my prime minister, whom I expect 
“ to see that every department is in proper order.”—" This was very unreasonable,” 
added the Hajee smiling, H for he knew I never pretended to be a soldier.” 

t It is stated in. one of the Manuscripts which notices this transaction, that the 

vol. 11. 2 a # 
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chap. xxr. principal minister before the elevation of Hajee Ibrahim, and ac¬ 
tually sold him to his rival tor a specific amount. This trans¬ 
action took place in public court; and a servant of Hajee Ibrahim 
advanced, and, having ungirded the band from his waist, threw 
it over Meerza Shuffee, and led him to the house of his master, 
where, however, he was treated with kindness and attention. The 
Hajee endeavoured to satisfy his mind that he had acted as he 
had done from a knowledge of the monarch’s character, who, he 
saw, was resolved to obtain the money he demanded, and might have 
had recourse, had he not offered to give it, to proceedings more 
harsh and disagreeable to both: and he gave a proof of his sincerity 
by advancing a part of the sum which Meerza Shuffee, after every 
.effort, was unable to raise. When the amount was paid, the minister 
was released, and returned as usual to his duties *. However gene¬ 
rously Hajee Ibrahim behaved, we arc not to conclude that he was 
insensible to the strength he obtained from this open and public 
disgrace of a rival who was one of the oldest and most favourite 

minister owed a balance to the monarch; and another MS. which notices the occur¬ 
rence asserts, that Aga Mahomed first offered to sell Ilajee Ibrahim to Meerza Shuffee; 
but the latter dreaded the established influence of his rival too much to venture on the 
purchase. 

* In all the arbitrary governments of the East, the disgrace and punishment of a 
minister nre deemed no obstacles to his immediate resumption of the duties of his 
office. When I was at the Court of Doulut Row Scindiah, in 1804, one of his minis¬ 
ters, Annfi Sie-novees, was kept under a vertical sun, without a turban, for several 
hours, till he agreed to pay a sum of three lacks of rupees, (thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred pounds sterling,) that" had been demanded of him. The day after this trans¬ 
action I was surprised not only to see him restored to his office, but employed in 
a negotiation of importance. 
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servants of Aga Mahomed: and this occurrence added greatly to that chap. xxi. 
animosity with which these ministers had long regarded each other. 

It had always been the policy of Aga Mahomed Khan to pro- ii» conduct 

• • i , to the Kujnr 

mote union in the tribe of the Kujurs. He had seen the Zund family tribes, 
destroy itself; and, warned by their example, he wisely endeavoured 
to secure a happier fate for the dynasty which he founded. Flat¬ 
terers have imputed his conduct to his untortuoale brothers, to his 
anxiety for the accomplishment of this object: lie knew, these state, 
that nothing was likely to disturb that harmony which gave strength 
to his tribe, except contests between the members of his own family 
for the throne. To the chiefs of other tribes whom he did not llis treatment 
suspect of ambitious designs, Aga Mahomed was neither ungracious 

nor unjust: but he compelled them to keep part of their family at 

• 

Teheran; and, by this precaution, and employing their followers in 
opposite quarters of the kingdom, and sometimes removing them 
from one province to another, he studied to deprive them of the 
means of cither disturbing his government, or that of his successor. 

The good sense of Aga Mahomed Khan led him to alter some of Alters the ic*- 
the lesser forms of his court: he would seldom allow the inhabitants the ° f 
of his capital to come out to meet him when he returned from an 
expedition; and he disdained to circulate, (as was the usage,) upon 
every trifling advantage that his arms obtained, exaggerated accounts 
of his success. In all written communications made to the officers 
of government, it had been customary to use the most hyperbolical 
style. Aga Mahomed Khan insisted that the substance of bis com¬ 
mands should be given in plain language. The eloquent meerzas, or 
secretaries of his court, unwillingly adopted a change which struck 
at the root of all their excellence in composition: but we are told, 
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chap. xxi. that when they commenced their flowery introductions, it was not 
unusual for the impatient monarch to desire “ that they would pass 
“ over the nonsense, and proceed to the subject of the letter at 
“ once*." But, however he despised unnecessary forms, no sove¬ 
reign was ever more sensible of the necessity of enforcing the strict 
iiis support of observance of those which were in any way essential to the support 
iiw n.pi di t ^ t ^ e ro ^ a | dignity. His minister, Hajee Ibrahim, used to recount 

a remarkable anecdote of his feelings upon this point. Two persons 
of indifferent character, but who were possessed of wealth, desired 
to farm a district, and had made an offer far exceeding any other 
which had been received. The minister, knowing the avarice 
of. his master, thought that this proposition would afford him the 
greatest delight, and desired the men who had made it to attend him 
to the king. As he advanced, Aga Mahomed Khan exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, “ Who are you bringing with you?”—“ Two persons," 
said the Hajee, repeating their names, “ who wish to farm a district, 
“ and have offered most advantageous terms."—“ I cannot see 
“ them," said the monarch.—“ But please your majesty," replied 
Hajee Ibrahim, “ they will give nearly double what any other person 
• ** offers, with the best security for payment."—“ No matter," said 
Aga Mahomed, “ the money must be given up: men like them 
“ cannot be admitted to my presencef." The royal name had been 
so degraded in Persia, that it perhaps required all the efforts of Aga 
Mahomed Khan to restore, to that high condition, the attributes in 

• Persian MS. 

t The Hajee related this Anecdote to me, as a proof that even the passion of 
avarice, strong as it was in the breast of Aga Mahomed Khan, was always under sub¬ 
jection to his policy. 
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which absolute power must be clothed, to render it efficient to its chap. xxi. 
functions. The consequence which be attached to every act or speech 

1 IIis respect to 

that could tend, in the remotest degree, to degrade the name of king, the natne of 

king. 

was shown on a very remarkable occasion, when he punished, by a 
most inhuman beating, and the confiscation of the greatest part 
of his property, the principal lord in waiting, for having, when 
he presented an envoy from Timour Shah, exclaimed, in the cere¬ 
mony of introduction, “ that an ambassador from the King of 
“ the Affghans was come to the earth at the feet of the slaves of 
“ his exalted majesty.” * He is said to have been in such a rage 
upon tliis occasion, that he could hardly be induced to spare the 
life of this officer, who was of high rank, and belonged to the 
tribe of Kujur. “ Did you hear what the villain uttered ?” exclaimed 
the monarch to those who interceded for him; “ that an ambassador 
“ from one he styled king was come to the earth at the feet of my 
“ slaves! How dared he use the sacred name of majesty, to expose 
“ it to such degradation! But he has suffered, and my character is 
“ retrieved*!” The nobleman, who commuted this error, meant 
excessive flattery to his own monarch. Perhaps the policy of 
Aga Mahomed, while he pretended only to vindicate the name 
of king from injury, took this mode of repairing an insult which 
tl^ ignorance of his servant had cast upon a powerful sovereign. 

Agja Mahomed Khan treated his soldiers with more liberality His treatment 
and indulgence than any other class of his subjects. The issue 0 f of 1,,B 
their pay and provisions was in general regular: and though he 
enforced the strictest obedience to his orders, and allowed none to 


* Persian MS. 
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ciiap. xxr. plunder except when he authorized them, that permission was fro* 
s ^'quently granted; and what they obtained amid scenes of violence and 
rapine, was guarded to them as legal property by the policy of their 
monarch. Several women and children of the first families of Kerman 
were brought away by the troops when that city was sacked. Soon 
after this event, some of the principal inhabitants were encouraged, 
by Hie promised intercession of one of the most revered priests of 
Persia, to go to the capital to solicit the restoration of their wives 
and children. The pontiff* presented their petition, and enforced its 
prayer with all his eloquence, fie was held in the highest venera¬ 
tion by Aga Mahomed Kban; and a request from him was hardly 
ever refused: but on this occasion, though he had the boldness to 
repeat his entreaties, the monarch was not to be moved] and at 
last said to him, with some sternness, “ I cannot grant your wish. 
“ I will never consent to irritate my soldiers by desiring them to 
“ restore what they took under my sanction. I have, however, no 
“ objection to the inhabitants of Kerman ransoming their wives and 
“ children; nor to those, in whose possession they are, restoring them 
“ in any manner they choose: but I desire you to urge me no more 
■ “ upon this subject, as I am resolved not to use compulsion." The 
great body of his army were naturally attached to a leader who 
treated them with such consideration. They knew that if they 
yielded a prompt obedience to his orders they had nothing to 
apprehend from others; for the meanest soldier could always com¬ 
plain to Aga Mahomed, who might be said to live with his troops. 

* The name of this respectable pontiff was Shaikh Mahomed L&hsfiee.— 
Persian MS. 
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When not employed in the field against his enemies, he was con- chap. xxi. 
stantly engaged in hunting excursions, to which he proceeded with a 
great number of attendants, not merely with the view of enjoying a 
favourite amusement, but to inure himself and followers to continual 
action. 

Unless bn occasions of ceremony, Aga Mahomed Khan was ii« contempt 
always dressed in the plainest manner. His contempt of luxury was of ,uxury ' 
shown on all occasions; and his policy made him seize every oppor¬ 
tunity of giving his leaders and troops a pride in those hardships and 
privations to which their profession doomed them. After a march, 
or when fatigued with hunting, he was accustomed to seat himself 
on the ground, and to share with his principal officers in any repast 
that was brought. It happened one day, as he was eating some of 
the hard black bread and sour milk, which form the common fare 
of the Persian soldier, that one of his principal ministers, who was 
seated near him, began to cat of the same food. The monarch 
instantly commanded him to desist. “ Eat as much as you like 
“ of your rich pillaws and fine sweet-meats,” said he; “ but never 
“ again let me see a fellow of a secretary*, like you, touch the 
“ food of my soldiers.” The minister, with an inward smile, heard ' 
himself condemned to cat none but good and delicate viands; 
while the military chiefs and soldiers that sat around, felt it as a 
distinction to live upon a coarse diet, which their sovereign shared, 

* This anecdote was first told me by Hajee Ibrahim, and I find it mentioned in a 
Manuscript Life of Aga Mahomed Khan. The term secretary has been used to trans¬ 
late the Persian word meerza, which implies a man whose occupation is to write, and 
whose habits of life ape civil. 
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His conduct to 
the merchants 


chap. xxi. and from the very taste of which, he had just debarred one of the first 
civil officers'of the realm. 

The merchants in Persia were efficiently protected by Aga 
Mahomed Khan; and, during the latter years of his reign, commerce 
revived in every quarter. This was not more the consequence of his 
justice, than of the general security which his rule inspired; and the 
extinction, through the severity of his punishments, of those bands of 
To tiiefarmers robbers with which the country had been before infested. To the 

Midcultivaton . . . ... 

farmers and cultivators he gave no further protection than what 
they derived from the terror of his name: but that was consider¬ 
able ; for, from the collector of a district to the governor of a pro¬ 
vince, all dreaded to have a complaint made against them, to a 
monarch, by whom the slightest deviations of those who exercised 
power, were often visited by the most dreadful punishment. 

Aga Mahomed had probably experienced great distress from 
the want of money: and, in a government where credit is un¬ 
known, a full treasury is most essential to the support of regal 
power. From the habit of amassing riches, he became, at last, 
avaricious in a degree that is hardly to be believed. We are 
informed by one writer, that having overheard a poor man, whose 
ears he had ordered to be cut off for some trivial offence, offer a 
few pieces of silver to the executioner if he would take off only a 
part of them, the king called to the man, and told him, that if 
he would give him double the amount that he had just offered to 
his servant, his ears should not be touched*. The peasant threw 
himself upon the ground, to return thanks, and was going away, 


Instances of 
Iiis avarice. 


* Persian MS. 
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deeming the demand for money a mere pleasantry; but he was 
recalled, and soon convinced that his pardon depended upon his 
instantly satisfying the mean avarice of the monarch.’ From another 
account we learn, that Aga Mahomed Khan actually combined with 
an artful religious mendicant to obtain money from his courtiers. 
The man met him &t a place appointed, when surrounded by officers 
of state. The king, apparently struck by his appearance and story, 
ordered a large amount to be given to him, and recommended the 
holy man to equal attention from others. The example of the sove¬ 
reign was followed by the whole court; and the mendicant received 
a considerable sum. It was late at night before the impatience of 
Aga Mahomed Khan revealed the secret. “ I have been cheated!” he 
exclaimed to his minister; “ that scoundrel of a mendicant, whom 
“ you saw this morning, not only promised to return what I gave 
“ him, but to give me half of what he received from others!” Horse¬ 
men were sent in every direction: but the wily fellow, who had 
imposed upon him, evaded all pursuit, and the courtiers secretly 
rejoiced in the disappointment of their monarch’s cupidity. 

These, and many similar anecdotes, arc told of Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan. It is probable that they are exaggerated: but, whether 
exactly true or not, their circulation, and the credit they receive, 
prove that the passion of avarice was indulged to a very great 
extent by this extraordinary man; whose rule, checkered as his 
character was by great and mean qualities, restored tranquillity to a 
distracted kingdom, and fixed his family upon a splendid throne. 

On the occurrence of the death of Aga Mahomed Khan, his 
army was thrown into the greatest confusion. Sheshfih was aban¬ 
doned ; and the corpse of the monarch was left to be insulted by the 

vot. ii. ' 2 s 
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chap. xxr. lowest of his enemies. Saaduck Khan Shek&kee marched away with 
his tribe, and some other chiefs followed his example: but, after the 
Futteh Aiy first confusion was over, the prime minister, Hajee Ibrahim, pro- 

Kbitu ii pro* 

claimed king, claimed his allegiance to the declared heir; and, having reassembled 
a considerable body of troops, .advanced towards the capital, the 
gates of which were shut on all by Meerza Mahothed Khan*, till the 
arrival from Shiraz of Futteh Aly Khan, the nephew and appointed 
successor of the deceased sovereign. That prince, though instantly 
a. d. 1798 . proclaimed king, was not publicly crowned till the beginning of the 
a. ii. ms. next j t j g not intention to write the history of the reigning 
Monarch of Persiait will be sufficient to notice, in a cursory man- 
ner, the principal events which have tgken place since he came to the 
throne. 

SaaduckKiitm Saaduck Khan made a weak effort to oppose him, but was 

buti^Ua^i attacked, and defeated. This example of rebellion was afterwards 
byuwMithcr f°N° we d by the king's brother f, and a prince X of the Zund family: 
clue*, who but these attempts were subdued without an action, and the internal 

are both sub¬ 
dued. tranquillity of the empire has never since been disturbed. 

* This respectable chief is of the Kiijar tribe, bat of the opposite branch to the 
reigning family. He had been, at one period, very hostile to Aga Mahomed; but 
was forgiven, and employed in the highest stations by that politic monarch. His con¬ 
duct on this occasion, and on every other, evinced bis gratitude and attachment. 

t Hussein Kooli Khan. 

X The name of this prince was Mahomed Khan; he was the son of Zuckee Khan, 
and had for some lime been residing at Bussorah. He advanced to Isfahan with only 
twenty or thirty attendants, but they were enough to alarm its inhabitants into submis¬ 
sion. Mahomed Khan only leapt possession of the city one or two days; his followers 
dispersed, and he was obliged to fly. He was successful in reaching the Turkish 
territories. I 
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Futteh Aly Khan has been successful, in a seres of campaign** in chap. xxi. 
establishing his power over the greatest pari of Khorassan; and the 

* liirtebAIy 

chiefs* in that country, whom he has not actually subdued, yield a K>»»* power 

in Khoramn. 

nominal obedience, and send an occasional tribute to propitiate his 
favour and protection. The Affghans have, for some years past, 
been in too dislracted a state, from their internal divisions, to support 
those rights which their monarchs pretend to inherit from Ahmed 
Shah upon this province; and its peace is not now annually dis¬ 
turbed by the invasions of the Usbegs, over whom Beggee J&n no 
longer reigns. He died soon after Aga Mahomed; and his son, 

Ilyder Turrah, who succeeded to the sovereignty, has, as yet, per- 

; 

formed no deeds which can lead to a belief that he either inherits the 
talents, or the power, of his extraordinary parent uud predecessor. 

The Persian monarch has not been so successful in maintaining Georgia ■» 
the north-western frontier of his kingdom. Georgia, after a warfare his kingdom, 
continued with various fortune tor many years, has at last become a 
province of Kussia; and the garrisons of that nation now extend to 
the banks of the Araxes, and along the southern shores of the 
Caspian. 

The Court of Persia has, within the last fifteen years, been again Hn court » 
visited by the ambassadors of European nations. The power which mtaLdL 
the sovereign of that country possessed to check the Affghans, who ^ ,!S L 
threatened to invade India, and his ability to aid in repelling the 


* Isaak Khan, the ruler of Turbut-c-Hyderee, whose history has been given, 
may be deemed, at this moment, by far the most powerful of the chiefs of Kho. 
rassan. He has been induced, by the distinction with which he has been treated 
by Aga Mahomed and the present monarch, to give his aid to the establishment 
of the rale of the Knjnr monarchs over that province. 
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ambitious views ofJFrance, if ever directed to that quarter, led the 
Governor-General of the British possessions in the East to form an 
alliance with Futteh Aly Khan, immediately after he was raised 
to the throne. This policy had the temporary success which was 
desired, of diverting the Affghans from their meditated invasion of 
India; and an impression was made of the power of the English 
nation, both on the mind of the King of Persia, and his subjects, 
favourable to the performance of the engagements into which that 
monarch had entered, to oppose, if ever required by circumstances 
to do so, the European enemies of Great Britain *. The establish¬ 
ment of this alliance was attended with the farther advantage of 
promoting the intercourse, and increasing the commerce, between 
India and Persia. 

The ambition of Buonaparte gave an eager attention to every 
plan, which offered the most distant prospect of augmenting his 
means of injuring the principal power that impeded his progress to 


* Monsieur Langles, in his Notice Chronologique, at the end of his excellent edi¬ 
tion of Chardin's Travels, observes, “ That though the names of Captain Malcolm and 
“ those of his Buite are still praised by the Persians, on account of the great sums they 
“ expended on their route from Abushcher to Teheran, their propositions, which were 
“ ridiculous , and even injurious, were rejected with indignation hy the king and his minis- 
“ ters!”—Voyages de Chardin, Vol. X. page 232. 

1 can only remark upon this last sentence, that it is exactly opposite to the truth. 
Every object desired by the Indian government, when it sent a mission to Persia in 
1800, was obtained; and that mission received from the king, his ministers, and all 
others with whom it had any intercourse, uniform kindness and attention. The learned 
orientalist, who has made thi* incorrect statement, will, I am assured, satisfy himself, 
on further inquiry, that he has incautiously given his name to an error of some 
magnitude. 
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universal dominion: and, however visionary his plans may appear to chap. xxi. 
those acquainted with the vast difficulties he had to encounter, he 

» 

certainly cherished the project of invading the dominions of the 
British nation in India. The friendship of the King of Persia was 
courted, as necessary to enable him to make this attempt; and the 
nature of the relations between France and Russia, at this period, 
afforded him every advantage in the prosecution of that object. The 
Court of London took considerable alarm at these proceedings: and 
the efforts that were deemed necessary to counteract them have led 
to a more direct intercourse with the Government of Persia, which 
has, within the space of five years, been honoured with two embassies 
from the King of England. 

The reigning King of Persia had listShed to the overture of 
Buonaparte, in the hope that the mediation or power of that con¬ 
queror would enable him to recover the province of Georgia: but 
when changes in the condition of Europe compelled the French Em¬ 
peror to abandon his dcsighs upon Asia, he reverted to his alliance a. d. isos. 
with the English; who, from the relative situation of the Indian 
territories, were possessed of means, which he saw them prepared 
to use, either to aid or attack him, as he determined to oppose. • 
or support their European enemies. It is not necessary to enter 
into any detail of the negotiations which have taken place 
between the English government and that of Persia; or to say 
more, than that relations of general amity subsist between these 
two countries, and have been confirmed by treaties. The object 
of the British nation must invariably be the same. It can only 
desire the strength and prosperity of a kingdom, which interposes 
as a barrier between Europe and its Asiatic dominions. Fortu- 
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chap xxi. nately Persia is at present in a happier and more tranquil 
state than it has been lor a long period; and its reigning 

A. D. 1814* 

a. h. 1830 . monarch, who has already occupied the throne seventeen years, 
has, by the comparative mildness and justice of his rule, 
already entitled himself to a high rank among the Kings of 
Persia. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


An Account of tlie Religion of the Inhabitants of Persia. 

The history of a nation would be incomplete without some account chap.xxii. 
of the belief of its inhabitants. The sacred character of religion, 
under whatever shape it assumes, has always given it a supreme 
influence over the human mind: but its effects are most remarkable 
when they influence the fate of nations. The feelings which it 
inspires in the breasts of individuals gather strength as they 
spread. The attachment entertained for peculiar dogmas, is 
heightened by the force of example, and the desire of pre-emi¬ 
nence: and a creed, when adopted by a large community, 
becomes the strongest of all ties by which a people can be 
united. But this vehement passion of the soul, which ought, 
from its sublime nature, to be the bond of peace, has too fre¬ 
quently been used, by designing and ambitious men, as a torch 
to kindle the flames of war. Religion has been marshalled 
against religion: schism against schism: kingdoms have become 
powerful, not from the inhabitants cherishing a spirit of patriot- 
ism, or of love to each other, but from a congenial feeling of 
irreconcilable hatred to their neighbours, on account of some 
slight difference in the mode or substance of their paying their 
adoration to the great Creator of the universe. 
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chap. xxii. These observations, which unfortunately describe the general 
condition of human society in every part of the globe, apply, with 
peculiar force, to those nations which have adopted the belief of the 
Prophet of Arabia; who expressly commanded his followers 11 to 
“ strike off the heads of unbelieversand told them, that, “ though 
“ God had the power to avenge himself of his own enemies, he had 
“ chosen them to fight* his battles f.” Though some of the com¬ 
mentators upon that volume have tried to limit the meaning of this 
passage to a particular war in which Mahomed was engaged when it 
was written, all agsee in proclaiming, that, according both to the 
principles of this religion and the example of its first teacher, the 
sword is a legitimate and hallowed instrument of conversion. 

In describing the religion of the present inhabitants of Persia, it 
is not intended to dwell upon the forms of the Mahomedan faith, 
nor to enter into any minute account of the tenets of the leading or 
subordinate sects of that country. The object is, by a general account 
of their religious belief, to illustrate their past history, and to enable 
the reader to judge of the future events that may be expected from 
the operation of causes connected with this powerful motive of human 
action. 

After a short view of the Mahomedan faith, it will be necessary 
to describe the tenets of the Sheah sect, which, from the establish- 

* Mahomed did not propagate the doctrine of the legality of force till the thirteenth 
year of his mission. He declares, indeed, in several of the chapters published at Mecca, 
that he had no right to use any other means than those of admonition for the propaga¬ 
tion of this faith. The law laid down regarding the slaughter of infidels, in the forty- 
seventh chapter, is believed, by the followers of the Beet of Haneefa, to relate particularly 
to the war of Bedr, in which he was then engaged: but this acceptance of its meftning 
is not geueral among Mahomcdans. t Sale's Koran, Vol. II. page 364. 
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ment of the Suffavean dynasty, may be termed the national chap.xxii. 
religion of Persia. The doctrines, or rather principles, of the 
Sooffees, or philosophical devotees, which have lately spread very 
widely in Persia, will also merit a portion of our attention. 

The precepts of the religion of Mahomed are contained in 
the Koran.' The principal doctrine which that prophet taught, was 
the unity of God; and he proclaimed, that the chief object of his 
mission was to bring men back to the belief of that great and 
important tenet of faith. There never was, he contended, nor 
ever could be, but one orthodox religion; and though the laws 
and ceremonies of tliat were temporary, and subject to alteration, 
the substance of religion being eternal truth, was immutable.' He 
taught, that whenever this religion became corrupted, God had, 
from his goodness, sent apostles and prophets to recall mankind 
to the true path. Of these there had been several: but the prin¬ 
cipal before him were Moses and Jesus*. He declared himself 
the seal of the prophets; and that none would come after him. 

* Jesus is made, in the sixty-first chapter of the Koran, to exclaim, “ O children 
“ of Israel! verily I am the apoBtle of God sent unto you, confirming the law which 
“ was delivered before me, and bringing good tidings of an apostle who shall come 
“ after me, and whose name shall be Ahmed 1 2 .” Ahmed is derived from the same root 
as Mahomed, and was one of the names of the prophet. This prophecy is founded 
upon a paraphrastical translation of the sixteenth chapter of John in the New Testa¬ 
ment, in which the Paraclete, or Comforter, is promised. This word, it is contended 
by Mahometans, should be read Pericletc, or " the illustrious;” a word of the same 
signification as Ahmed, the name of their prophet. 


VOL. II. 


1 Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. page 433. 

2 T 
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chap.xxii. The doctrine* of Mahomed is divided by his followers into two 
distinct parts: the first is termed faith; the second religion, or 
practice. The former consists in a belief of the creed; that there 
is no God but one, and that Mahomed is his prophet: and the 
profession of this implies a belief in God, his angels, his scriptures, 
his prophets, in the resurrection, in the day .of judgment, and 
of God's absolute decree and predetermination of good and evil. 
The duties of religion or practice are prayer according to the 
prescribed forms, alms, fastings, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Nothing can be more exalted than the opinion which the 
followers of Mahomed are taught to entertain of the Almighty. 
Their religion may be termed a pure Deism: for the mind is every 
where directed to one God, as the only object of worship; and 
that adoration, which is his due, cannot, according to the funda¬ 
mental principle of this faith, be shared by any other object; 
because all else, whether animate or inanimate, is created, and 
cannot, therefore, be elevated to a rank with its Creator. The 

ti« existence Mahomedan is taught by the Koran to believe in the existence 

and purity of 

angels. and purity of angels. They consider them to be beings created 
' of fire, which neither eat, drink, nor propagate their species. These 
angels, according to their belief, are continually employed in 
different occupations: some are hymning the praises of their 
Maker; some are engaged in recording the actions of men; while 
others intercede with God to obtain pardon for the sins committed 
by the human race. The angel Gabriel, who is believed to have 

* The doctrine is termed Iil&m. Faith is termed Im&n: and Religion, in its practical 
sense, Deen. 
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brought the Koran from heaven, is termed the holy spirit; and the ciiap.xxu. 
angel of revelations, Michael, is deemed the friend and protector 
of the Jews; Azrael is the angel of death; and Israfcel is appointed 
to sound the trumpet at the day of resurrection*. 

The Mahomedan faith also teaches, that the devil was once 
an angel, but was banished from heaven because he refused to pay 
homage to Adam when God commanded him. They also believe 
in the existence of a number of good and evil spirits called jin, 
or genii, who are made of fire, but of a grosser mould than angels, 
as they eat and drink, propagate their species, and are subject to 
death, and liable, like men, to future reward and punishmentf. 

The doctrine of the angels, and of the jin, or genii, in the Koran, 
is taken from the Jews, and from the ancient Persians; and was, 
probably, introduced by Mahomed to flatter the belief and meet 
ihe prejudices of those whom he sought as converts. 

. With regard to the belief of Scripture, Mahomed taught, that The i.oii.-r .,i 
God had, in various ages of the world, sent these sacred books J C1|t " u ' 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. page 04. + Ibid, p. yfi. 

J The number of these sacred volumes were, according to the Prophet of Arabia, 
one hundred and four: “of which, ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to 
“ Edris, or Enoch, ten to Abraham; and the other four, being the Pentateuch, the 
“ Psalms, the Gospel, and the Koran, were successively delivered to Moses, David, 

“ Jesus, and Mahomed; which last being the seal of the prophets, those revelations 
" are now closed, and no more are to be expected. All these divine books, except the 
“ four last, they agree to be now entirely lost, aud their contents unknown, though the 
“ Sabians have several books which they attribute to some of the antediluvian prophets: 

“ and of those four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Gospel, they say, have undergone so 
“ many alterations and corruptions, that, though there may possibly be some part of 
u the true word of God therein, yet no credit is to be given to the present copies in 
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chap. xxii. through the medium of his prophets. The Mahomedans believe that 
an immense number* of prophets have, from time to time, been sent 
from God to instruct mankind; but of this army of heavenly mission¬ 
aries, only three hundred and thirteen were appointed apostles to 
reclaim men from the errors and infidelity into which they had 
fallen; and six alone of the latter number brought laws and revela¬ 
tions, which were ordained to abrogate what had been before esta¬ 
blished. These were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
Mahomed. 

Belief in the The Mahomedans believe in the resurrection and the day of 

resurrection. 

judgment: they affirm, that when the corpse is laid in the grave, an 
heavenly spirit gives it notice of the approach of the two examin¬ 
ing angels, who, the moment they come, demand of the deceased, 
whether he believed in the unity of God and the mission of Ma¬ 
homed ? If he answers properly, the body is suffered to rest in peace, 
and is refreshed by the air of paradise; but if not, his torturef 


“ the hands of the Jews and Christians."— Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, 
page 97. 

The learned author, from whom the above is quoted, says, (page 98,) that “ the 
u Mahomedans have a Gospel in Arabic attributed to St. Barnabas, wherein the history 
“ of Jesus Christ is related in a manner very different from what we find in the true 
“ Gospel, and correspondent to those traditions which Mahomed has followed in his 
« Koran." I made every inquiry when iu Persia for this Gospel, but never could 
find it. I do not believe the inhabitants of that country possess either it or the Penta¬ 
teuch in a complete state. 

* Their numbers, according to one tradition, are two hundred -and twenty-four 

thousand: another author stages them at only one hundred and twenty-four thou- 

i 

sand. 

■f « When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is received by an angel, who 
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commences, and continues till he receives his final doom at the day ciiap.xxii. 
of judgment. 

The soul, according to the Mahomedans, is separated from the 
body it tenanted by the angel of death: but the souls of prophets 
only are at once admitted into paradise; those of all others remain 
in an intermediate state of bliss or misery, according to their 
merits*. 

The period of resurrection is known to God only. Mahomed has Its period only 

known to God. 

informed his followers, that even the angel Gabriel confessed, when 
he interrogated him, his ignorance upon that point. It will, the 
Mahomedans believe, be preceded by many terrible signs f; but 
even these will leave the hour of its occurrence uncertain. “ On 
“ the day of resurrection," (to use the words of Mahomed,) “ the 


“ gives him notice of the coming of the two examiners; which arc two black livid 
“ angels, of a terrible appearance, named Monker and Nakir. These order the dead 
" person to sit upright, and examine him concerning his faith, as to the unity of God, 
“ and the mission of Mahomed: if he answer rightly, they suffer the body to rest in 
" peace, and it is refreshed by the air of paradise; bat if not, they beat him on the 
“ temples with iron maces till he roars out for anguish so loud, that hi is heard by all 
" from East to West, except men and genii. They then press the earth on the corpse, 
" which is gnawed and stung till the resurrection by ninety-nine dragons, with seven 
11 heads each; or, as others say, their sins will become venomous beasts, the grievous 
“ ones stinging like dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the others like serpents; 
“ circumstances which some understand in a figurative sense.”— Sale's Preliminary 
Discourse on the Koran , page 100. 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. page 104. 

■J- These signs are described at length by Pocock, and in Sale’s Peliminary Dis¬ 
course. They include the rising of the sun in the West; the appearance of a smoke 
which shall fill the earth; the irruption of Gog and Magog; the speaking of beasts and 
birds, 8tc. 
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chap. xxii. “ whole earth shall be but a handful to the Almighty; and the 
« heavens shall be rolled together in his right hand. The trumpet 
“ shall be sounded; and whoever are in heaven, and whoever are 
“ on earth, shall expire. It shall sound again, and all shall arise and 
“ look up.” Then, according to the text* of the Koran, God will 
proceed to judgment; and every soul will be rewarded according to 
that which it has wrought. Unbelievers will be sent to hell, to dwell 
there for ever; and the faithfulf will be admitted into paradise. 

The pains of The pains of hell are described at great length in the Koran and 

heii described. ^ traditions. Mahomed appears to have desired to terrify his fol- 

_ ) 

lowers by pictures of the most horrid suffering. There are degrees 
of torture ordained for every description of guilt; but the slightest 
punishment awarded to a sinner, is to have his feet shod with shoes 
of fire, “ the fervor of which will cause his skull to boil like a caul¬ 
dron £ but infidels alone are to suffer these pains for ever. Those 

* In the text of the Koran, two sounds of the trumpet are alone mentioned: but 
the orthodox Mahomedans, on the ground of traditions, believe there will be three. 
Tiie first is called the blast of consternation, from tbe horror it will strike into all that 
exist. The second they call tbe blast of examination, at the sound of which all that 
. live will die, even the angel of death himself. The third and last sound is termed 
the blast of resurrection, at which all will revive. The last will be sounded forty years 
after the second by the angel Israfeel, who, with Gabriel and Michael, shall be restored 
to life, and stand upon the rock of the Temple of Jerusalem. For a full account of the 
mode in which the resurrection of the body is effected, see Sale’s Preliminary Discourse 
on the Koran, page 110. 

f God, it is said, will come in clouds, attended by his angels, to judge mankind, 
for whom Mahomed will become intercessor after that office has been refused by Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, and Jesus, who shall beg deliverance only for their own souls.— Sale's 
Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 115. 

% Sale's Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 122. 
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who have professed the religion of Mahomed are, after a period of chap.xxii. 
expiation, to be released from hell, and admitted into paradise. A V ^ vv,/ 
narrow bridge, termed Ul-Aruf*, divides the mansion of pain and 
suffering from that of joy and eternal bliss. The bridge itself forms 
a part on which those will remain whose good and bad deeds are 
equally balanced. .There is another bridge called Ul-Serat, which 
passes over the centre of hell, and which is described as finer than 
a hair, and sharper than a sword : over it all mankind must pass: 
the virtuous and good will proceed with ease and with the swiftness 
of lightning; but the wicked, in their attempt to follow them, will 
fall into the bottomless pit. 

The Mahomedan prophet, taking his opinion of the form of the Dftcriptiim of 
heavens from the astronomical system of Ptolemy f, places his pawl 
paradise in the seventh heaven. At its entrance is a delicious foun¬ 
tain J, one cup of the waters of which, the followers of Mahomed 
were taught to believe would allay their thirst for ever. The soil of 
paradise is said to be musk and saffron; its stones, pearls and 
jacinths; the walls of its palaces are enriched with gold and silver; 
and the trunks of all its trees are of gold. Among these the chief is 
that called Tuba, or “ the tree of happiness,” which stands in the . 

* Ul-Aruf may be translated u the partition,” as it is derived from the Arabic verb 
a rafa ," to part.” 

f The works of this celebrated astronomer, who is conjectured to bave been born about 
the year seventy of the Christian era, were translated into Arabic; and this work, 
which is called the Almagestum, has continued, for seventeen centuries, to be deemed 
the true system of the heavenly bodies by the greatest part of the Asiatic world. 

X This fountain is called “ the pond of Mahomed,” and is a month's journey in 
compass.— Sale's Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 126. 
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chap. xxii. palace of Mahomed; and a branch of which, bearing delicious fruit*, 
reaches to the dwelling of every believer. From the root of this 
extraordinary tree, the shade of which is said to extend further than 
the swiftest horse cohid gallop in a hundred years, flow rivers f of 
milk, of wine, and of honey; and, in addition to these rivers, the 
bowers of paradise are refreshed X by numberless, streams and foun¬ 
tains, whose pebbles are rubies and emeralds; their beds, camphire 
and musk; and their banks, saffron. But all these glories are 
eclipsed by the beautiful houries, the enjoyment of whose charms 
constitute the great reward promised to the faithful. Their pro¬ 
phet assured them, that they should repose on couches covered 
with silk, interwoven with gold, and be surrounded with fruit gar¬ 
dens, refreshed with pure streams, and inhabited by beauteous 
black-eyed damsels, whose complexions arc like rubies and pearls, 
and whose eyes shall never wander to any other but their husbands ||. 

* This tree is laden with pomegranates, grapes, dales, and other fruits, of sur¬ 
prising bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals. If a man desire to cat of any par¬ 
ticular fruit, it will immediately be presented to him. If he prefer flesh, roasted birds 
will appear on its branches, and its boughs will spontaneously bend to meet his ex¬ 
tended hand! This tree will also furnish the faithful with fine horses, richly accoutred, 
to ride upon, which will burst forth from its fruit.— Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on 
the Koran , Vol. I. page 127. 

f The most celebrated of these was Kooser, or“ the stream of lifefrom the waters 
of which the fountain of Mahomed, at the entrance of paradise, was filled. 

J “ Therein are rivers of incorruptible water; and rivers of milk, the taste whereof 
<* changeth not; and riven of wine, pleasant unto those who drink; and riven of dari- 
“ lied honey: and therein shall they have plenty of all kinds of fruits; and pardon Rom 
“ the Lord.”— Koran, Vol. II.“chap. xlvii. page 365. 

H Koran, chap. lv. Sale’s Translation, Vol. II. page Sft). 
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“ They who approach near to God,” the prophet adds, “ shall dwell chap.xxii. 
“ in gardens of delight; reposing on couches adorned with gold and V '^ v " w 

Enjoyments 

“ precious stones; sitting opposite to one another thereon. Youths, iieirfouttuthe 
“ who shall continue in their bloom for ever, 'shall go round about pandiwof * 
11 to attend them, with goblets, and beakers, and a cup of flowing Mahoned ' 

“ wine: their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
“ shall their reason be disturbed : fruits of the sorts which 

“ they shall choose, and the flesh of birds of the kiud which they 

** shall desire. And there shall accompany them fair damsels, 

“ having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in their shells, 

“ as a reward for that which they shall have wrought. They shall 

11 not hear therein any vain discourse, or any charge of sin; but 

“ only the salutation, peace! peace*!” 

According to the Koran, the meanest among the faithful will have 
seventy-two of the liouries of paradise, besides the wives f which he 
had in this world. He will inhabit a tent, formed of precious stones, 
and live on the most delicious viands. His garments and furniture 
will be proportioned to the magnificence and splendour of his condi¬ 
tion ; and, to enable him to enjoy all these blessings, he will possess 
an eternal youth: all his desires will be granted the momeAt they arc * 
formed: and, that no sense may be ungratified, liis ears will be de¬ 
lighted by the voice of angels, and the songs of the daughters of 
paradise. Even the trees that surround him will celebrate the 


* Koran, chap. lvi. Sale’s Translation, Vol. II. page 401. 
t It is a vulgar mistake.to suppose that Mahomed denied females to have souls, or 
excluded them from paradise: he has, however, given them no higher rank in the regions 
of bliss than they enjoyed in this world. They are still only esteemed as they con¬ 
tribute to the pleasure and enjoyment of men. 

VOL. II. 2 U 
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divine praises, with a harmony far exceeding “ what man hath ever 
“ heard.” 

This is only a picture of the delights which await the lowest 
of those who rank among the blessed: for the reward of purer faith, 
and higher virtue, the Prophet of Arabia, copying the very expres¬ 
sion of Scripture, has promised enjoyments, “ which the eye hath 
“ not seen, nor hath ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
“ man to conceive*.” 

The paradise of Mahomed was not an invention of his own 
imagination: he borrowed much of it from the Jews, the Persiansf, 
and the Hindoos; and some from the Christians. The Jews had 
planted the mansion of the blessed in the seventh heaven, and had 
furnished it with beautiful gardens. The magi had peopled the 
region of beatitude with the Hoor&ni Behesht, or the houries of para¬ 
dise, who are the black-eyed virgins of the Koran. The wonders of 
the Hindoo abode of bliss appear almost literally copied. Its celes¬ 
tial gunga, or sacred stream; its Aps&ras, or heavenly nymphs; 
its tarucalpa, or tree of desire, dispensing delicious fruits, exquisite 
viands, and rich vestments; all find their place in the paradise of the 
Arabian prophet. The mansion that is prepared for the good is 
metaphorically described in the Christian volumes, as a glorious and 
magnificent city, built of gold and precious stones, with twelve gates; 
through the streets of which run the water of life, that flows past the 
tree of life, which bears various fruits, and has leaves of a healing 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 134. 

t The Hoor&ni Behesht, of “ black-eyed nymphs'* of paradise, are mentioned in this 
Saddir: and Hyde, in his Treatise on the Ancient Religion of Persia, page 265, states, 
that the charge of these heavenly ladies Was committed to the angel Zamiyad. 
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virtue*. Jesus also bad said, that the blessed should eat and drink chap.xxii, 
at his table but when Mahomed borrowed from this description of 
future felicity, he rejected the doctrine which taught, that the inha¬ 
bitants of this world, in the resurrection, “ neither marry, nor arc 
“ given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven %” A 
sensual paradise, in which man is to derive his chief felicity from 
continuing to indulge the passions of his present nature, is a funda¬ 
mental principle of the religion o£ Mahomed. Numerous passages 
in the Koran place this beyond doubt: and though some of his 
followers have revolted at so gross a doctrine, the orthodox continue 
to believe, in its literal sense, all that their prophet has said regarding 
the future state of reward and punishment. 

The Mahomedans believe that the whole of the brute creation will Assembly <>r 
be assembled at the resurrection, and that after the weak have been tiuii at llnr re¬ 
allowed to take vengeance on the strong, for the injuries they have ,urreLt "’"' 
received from them, they will be reduced to dust. The genii will be 
judged, like men, according to their actions. The bad will be con¬ 
demned to the infernal regions, and the good will have a delightful 
dwelling assigned to them on the verge of paradise jj. 

The doctrine of predestination is inculcated in the Koran ; in Doctrine of 
which God is declared to have said, “ The fate of every man have we prdtsl " 1,m '' n 
“ bound about his neck §.” The meaning of this verse has given rise 
to numerous disputes. It has been contended, that to receive it 
in its literal sense, would be at variance with the justice of the 

* Revelations, chap. xxi. xxii. + Luke, chap. xxii. verse 30. 

X St. Mattheir, chap. xxii. verse 30. 

U Sale’s Preliminary Discourse .on the Koran, page 114. 

{ Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. xvii. 
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chap.xxii. Creator; and the most orthodox have concurred in deciding, that it 
v ^ y ^ / only applies to man considered in his spiritual state*. Notwith¬ 
standing these opinions, the belief of this doctrine is very general 
over all Mahomedan nations, and its effects are very visible. This 
blind fatality renders men alike insensible to the beauty of virtue, 
or the deformity of vice. They meet the vicissitudes of fortune with 
patience and resignation, because they deem them preordained and 
unavoidable. They are courageous in battle, from the same motive: 
and this doctrine was probably first taught by the warlike pro¬ 
phet, with a view of producing that effect upon the minds of his 
followers. 

stated period. Among the points of form or observance in the religion of Ma- 

and forms lor _ . 

the observ- homed, the first is prayer, which he denominated “ the pillar of 
prayed “ faith.” The importance of this duty is often inculcated in the 
Koran f. “ Glorify God when the evening overtaketh you, and 
* “ when ye rise in the morning: and unto him be praise in heaven 
“ and earth; and at sunset, and when ye rest at noon %.” This 
mandate appears, in its literal acceptation, only to command four 


* D’Ohsson’s Ottoman Empire, Vol. VII. page 181. 

f Sale’s Translation of the Koran, chap. xxx. 

| The appointed times of prayer are1st, in the morning before sunrise; 8d, when 
noon is past; Sd, in the afternoon, before sunset; 4th, in the evening, after sunset, 
but while day remains; 5th, when day is closed, but before the first watch of night. 

Sale, (Vol. II. page 845,) in a note upon the translation of this part of the tept, 
makes the following remark: “ Some are of opinion, that the five times of prayer are 
“ intended in this passage, l'he evening, including the time both of the prayer of 
" sunset and of the evening prayer properly so called; and the word I have rendered 
" at sunset, marking the hour of afternoon prayer, since it may be applied also to the 
" time a little before sunset." 
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periods of daily prayer: but a slight difference in the signification of chap.xxii. 
the words used in the verse, has led the expounders of the sacred 
law to decide that five were meant: and every true believer is sum¬ 
moned, by the public criers, to pay his devotions that number of 
times each day, with his face turned towards the Temple of Mecca. 
Ablutions, which are enjoined on almost all occasions, are peculiarly 
necessary at the moment of prayer, when the purity of body is 
deemed essential, as an emblem of.that purity of mind with which 
man ought to address his Creator. It is also commanded, that rich 
clothes and ornaments should be laid aside: these trappings of 
earthly vanity and power being deemed calculated to inspire pride 
and arrogance, which are inconsistent with that sense of humility 
with which a supplicant should address the Almighty. Women are women not 

admitted At 

not allowed to join in the public prayers at the mosques. They are public prayer, 
directed to offer up their devotions at home: or, if they attend the 
place of public worship, it must be at a period when the male sex 
are not there. This practice is founded upon the authority of the 
traditionary sayings of the prophet, and is calculated to confirm that 
inferiority and seclusion to which the female sex are doomed by 
the laws of Mahomed*. 

In the establishment of the usage and form of prayer, Mahomed 
copied the Jews, even to the position of the body at the moment of 
adoration: but though he regarded Jerusalem as a sacred city, he 
taught his followers to believe, that a superior sanctity belonged to 

* The learned Sale observes, on the authority of a Mahomedan doctor of eminence, 
that the moslems were of opinion, that the presence of females inspired a different kind 
of devotion from that which was required in a place dedicated to the worship of 
God. 
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the Temple of Mecca; towards which he directed them to turn when 
they offered up their supplications to God. In showing this reve¬ 
rence to Mecca, Mahomed accommodated his doctrine to local 
prejudices, and to the superstition of the Arabians, who had long 
paid their devotions at the temple in that city, which became more 
hallowed in the eyes of the Mahomedan world, from being the 
birth-place of their prophet. 

Charity is a duty imposed by his religion, on every Mahomedan. 
There are two descriptions of alms: the one, obligatory; the other, 
voluntary. That which can be legally demanded amounts to two 
and a half per cent* upon the principal of the estate of the 
individual: but it can only be claimed from those who have a certain 
amount, and have been in possession of the property subject to it 
upwards of eleven months. This legal alms, which is termed zukat, 
was rigorously exacted by the prophet; who employed it in the relief 
of the poor, and in the maintenance + of those who served him in his 
wars. When the religion of Mahomed spread, this lax was found 
not only to be difficult to collect, but of an unequal and invidious 
nature. It has, in consequence, been generally abandoned. Men arc 
left to their consciences; but the obligation of charity is so strongly 

* The zukat, or legal alms, ii one in forty, or two and a half per cent. It is com¬ 
manded to be paid on cattle, sheep, money, corn, fruits, and on all warei that are 
■old. There are many different opinions among Mahomedan doctors, relative to the 
proportion and mode in which this tax should be collected on property of various 
kinds. 

t The khoms, or a fifth part of the spoil of infidels, which was always set aside for 
the use of Mahomed, formed with the zukat the whole of his revenue, and that of his 
immediate successors. 
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enforced, that few strict Mahomedstas ev&de the performance of this chap.xxii. 
sacred duty; which is recommended not only in the Koran, and tra- 
ditions, but by all the writers on their law, as one of the most certain 
means of obtaining respect on earth, and eternal happiness in heaven. 

“ Prayer,” says one of the caliphs*, “ carries us half way to God ; 

“ fasting brings us to the door of his palace; and alms procures us 
M admission +." 

The Mahomedans are enjoined fasting as a sacred duty. They Fluting en- 
are taught to believe, that in the month of Ramazan,God sent the mcwi Jut*. 
Koran from heaven; and, during that month, every true believer 
must refrain, from day-break till sunset, from eating, drinking, and 
all sensual gratifications. None arc exempt from this obligation but 
travellers, sick persons, women with child, or those who are giving 
suck; and even these are required to make amends for their involun¬ 
tary neglect of this ordination, by fasting at some other period, or by 
giving extraordinary alms to the poor. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is enjoined as a duty to all who can Pilgrimage to 
perform itf. The sacred temple at which they pay their devotions 
stands near the centre of that city. The Caaba, a square stone build¬ 
ing, is the part of this edifice which is most revered. It was pro- 

* Omar Eba Abdool Azeez. 

t Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 146. 

| Sale's Translation of the Koran, chap. iii. Every person, it is assumed, should 
perform the pilgrimage to Mecca who has a beast to ride upon, and who can supply 
himself with provisions for the journey. Ul-Shaffei says,’ those who have money, if 
they cannot go, should perform this journey by deputy: Malik thinks all who have 
strength sufficient should go to Mecca; bat Ul-Haneefa deems both money and health 
of body requisite before this duty can be deemed obligatory. 
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chap. xxn. bably built by the idolatrous Arabians as a house for their idols: but 
the Mahomedans are instructed to think that God, in compliance 
with the prayer of Adam, let fall from heaven a model of the holy 
building, the resemblance of which our first father had seen in 
paradise. Adam, according to this account, turned towards the 
representation of the celestial temple when he prayed: and, after his 
death, his son, Seth, built a house of the same form, of stone and 
clay. This was destroyed by the deluge; rebuilt by Abraham, and 
his son, Ismail* who erected it on the same spot, and took care that 
it should be of a similar shape as the former mansion, which he was 
enabled to do from having all its dimensions explained to him by a 
divine revelation*. 

The celebrated black stone -f which stands within the Caaba 
is an object of the greatest veneration: every pilgrim kisses it, and 
hears the tale of its extraordinary history and wonderful proper¬ 
ties. Another stone, deemed hardly less sacred, is shown at a spot 
called the Palace of Abraham, where the devout visitor of the temple 
is told to observe the prints of that patriarch’s footsteps, made when 
he came to see his son: and his attention is particularly directed to 

' the. holy well of Zemzem, which, he is informed, burst forth at the 

• 

* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 155. 

f This celebrated stone is set in silver, and fixed in the south-east comer of the 
temple. It is deemed by Mahomedans one of the'precious stones of paradise that fell 
to the earth with Adam; and, being preserved at the deluge, the angel Gabriel brought 
it to Abraham when be WA building the Caaba. It was, they say, at first white, but its 
surface has become black from coming in contact with those who are impure and sinful. 
These, and many other fables, are told of this rtlic of idolatrourworsbip, for such it 
undoubtedly may be considered. * ■ - 
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command of God to relieve the drooping Hager, when she brought chap.xiu. 
the infant Ismail to the barren plains of Arabia*. 

£ The Temple of Mecca has, since the death of Mahomed, been 
enlarged and ornamented by the piety and munificence of Maho- 
medan sovereigns, and is annually crowded with .persons f, who 
come from, every region to which his faith has extended, to perform 
their pilgrimage. It would occupy too much space to give a 
minute description of all the forms that attend this important cere¬ 
mony: they are of a nature which the enemies of this religion have 
justly described as closely allied to Lhe usages of idolatry and super¬ 
stition. It is probable that Mahomed compromised with his first 
converts: and when he discovered that he could not withdraw them 
from their habitual veneration to the place of devotion of their 
fathers, he conciliated their consent to his faith by the adoption of 

i 

this sacred object of their affection and reverence; and was satisfied, 
if he could transfer their adoration from their idols to the true God, 
to allow them to retain a small portion of the mummery of their 
former worship. 

Both wine and games of chance are forbidden by the Koran, on wine and 
the ground that their sinfulness is greater than their use {.. Maho- chance for. 
med also forbad his followers to eat of the blood of animals, of swine's blood 
flesh, or of any creature that died of itself. Among the ancient ofn,,i,nn,,,,,,d 
Arabians four months of the year were deemed so sacred, that all 
wars ceased. Mahomed commanded his followers to preserve this 
usage, if their euemies did the same: but, under all circumstances, he 

* Salqjs Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, Vol. I. page 157. 
t For a fuB account of the mode in which this pilgrimage is performed, see the 
Preliminary Discourse on Sale’s Translation of the Koran. J Koran, chap. ii. 

2x 
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CHAP.xxn. authorized instant retaliation of attack. It cannot be surprising* that 
an ordination so difficult to observe, and so easy to evade, Bhould 
have met with little attention. Obedience may often have been given 
to this institution as a matter of policy* but probably never from a 
motive of piety. 

Friday ap- Friday * is the day appointed by Mahomed as that oh which his 

pointed for 

prayen. followers are to assemble at the mosques to attend prayer f: but it 
is not, like the sabbath of the Jews and Christians, considered as a 
day of rest. On it the people assemble in the mosques, the Koran 
is read and expounded by the priests; and the day, from this cere¬ 
mony, is deemed to have a sacred character: but it passes un¬ 
marked by any other observance than that of attending public 
worship f. 

4 Various causes arc assigned for Friday being fixed by Mahomed as a day of 
public prayer. Some say it was the day of his arrival at Medinali. Others state, 
that the day received its name from one of Mahomed’s ancestors, because on it the 
people assembled before him. It is also affirmed that it was declared sacred, because, 
according to the belief of the Mahomedans, God finished the creation on that day.— 
Sale’s Koran, Vol. II. page 425, note. 

f Sale’s Translation of the Koran, Vol. II. page 425. 

| Though Friday is the day that is set apftrt for public worship, it is not the only 
one in which that is performed. The mosques of the Mahomedans are always open; 
and the duty of the Paish-Nam&z, or officiating priest, requires him to attend three 
times every day at that to which he belongs—before the sun rises; in the afternoon; 
and after sunset. Those who are very exact in the performance of. their religious 
duties accompany him. The priest says his prayers in the mosques, os in private, in 
an inaudible tone: the people, who stand behind him, also pray in silence. Once every 
day the Paish-N&m&z should preach from the pulpit for half an hour, or more; but on 
Friday this duty is obligatory. He takes for hit text a Verse from the Koran, or from 
one of the books of traditions, and expounds its meaning to the people. If the mosque 
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The fast of Ramazan, and the cause which led to its institution, chap.xxii. 
have been stated. The Mahomedans have two festivals, which Euro- 

Two feuti or- 

pean writers term the greater and lesser Bairam. The first of these dained - 
commences the day after the fast of Ramazan, and is, for that reason, 
called the Eed-ul-Fitr, or " the festival after abstinence/' The 
second, which begins on the tenth of ZiMdge, is termed the Eed-ul- 
Koorb&n *, or“the feast of sacrifice," and is instituted in commemo- 
ration of Abraham offering up his son Isaac. The rite of circumcision Practice or 

circumcision. 

is not once mentioned in the Koran. It is considered as an act of 
imitative practice f, founded on the example of the disciples, but 
not on that of the prophet himself It may, according to Maho¬ 
medans, be omitted in 'Cases where, from the age of the convert, 
or any other cause, there might be danger from the operation: but 
this important ritual is seldom neglected. It is deemed the outward 
mark of a true believer: and the very fear that his corpse might, 
in a day of slaughter, be confounded with those of infidels, and, 
in consequence, be denied the holy rites of sepulture, is sufficient 
to make every man, who professes the faith, anxious that this cere¬ 
mony should be performed. 

The Koran, which consists of one hundred and fourteen chapters, The Koran 
was not produced as a complete volume: and unbelievers may be Slid pit- 

tions. 

be small, there is only one Paish-Nfim&z, or priest; when large, it is not uncommon to 
haye two or three, and they all perform the religious service at the same time. 

* The Eed-ul-Koorb&n, or “ the feast of sacrifice,” which commences on the tenth 
of Zilh&dge, the day appointed for slaying the victims by the pilgrims at Mecca. 

f This practice was taken from the Jews: and Mahomedans are taught to believe 
that it was first instituted by Abraham. 

X Mahomed is said to have been born circumcised. 
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permitted to admire the policy which‘led to the gradual appearance 
of this professed book of Revelation. Mahomed early' taught h» 
disciples to believe that it was sent iu a complete state from God' 
to the lowest heaven by the hands of the angel Gabriel*, from 
whence it was communicated to liim, in detached portionsf, by 
the same angel. From the first reyelation to the last Occupied a 
period of twenty-three years: and the Prophet of Arabia declared, 
that lie held, during the whole of this time, a continual intercourse 
with Gabriel, and was wont to dictate to a writer the different 
chapters as that angel brought them to him. No mode could have 
been better calculated to preserve and to promote his power. He 
was at once the civil ruler and the military#leader of his followers; 
and be drew at pleasure, from a source which they deemed divine, 
those laws and mandates which were to regulate their lives, and to 
excite them to actions of virtue and of valour. In' order to guard 
against the errors of precipitation, he inculcated, as a doctrine, that 
the commands he received from the Almighty were sometimes re¬ 
voked : and he also warned true believers against literally interpret¬ 
ing all the passages in the Koran. Some parts of that volume were, 
he told them, to be understood as they were written; while others 


* This took place on a night which is termed the night of Ul-Kadr, or “ the 
“ night of power, or glory.” It is believed to be that between the twenty-third 
and twenty-fourth of Ramazan: but Mahomedan doctors are not further agreed 
respecting this date, than that it actually was during the month of Ramazan, the 
whole of which is deemed sacred, on account of the occurrence of this auspicious 
event. « 

f The Koran was not even sent in chapters, but-in small portions, several of which 
are often included in one chapter. 
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were to be taken in a figurative sense* •• . By these precautions he chap.xxu. 
was prepared to evade, if he could not directly repel, every charge 
of inconsistency, or of false prophecy. . 

Mahomed was possessed of a graceful person, of ready eloquence, 
of courage, and of wisdom. In the state in which he found his 
country, the meansL taken by this extraordinary man to propagate 
his doctrine, and establish his power, could hardly fail of success: 
and even his enemies must admit, that he entitled himself to the 
gratitude of his countrymen. The great majority of the Arabians, 
when he first proclaimed his mission, were ignorant idolaters, whose 
superstition was disgraced by the grossest and most inhuman usagesf. 

They were, as a nation, divided at home and despised abroad. By 
adopting his religion, they learnt to pay their exclusive adoration to 
one true and only God; and they obtained a strength from that 
political union, which was the consequence of their common creed, 
that enabled them to become masters of the fairest portion of the 
globe. 

The Koran is written in the purest dialect of the Arabic, and is The composi- 
deemed, by Mahomedans, of such surpassing beauty and eloquence mneonudered 
of composition, that they consider it impossible an uninspired human 

* The following passage in the Koran exemplifies its character in this respect: 

u There is no God bat he, the mighty, the wise. It is he who hath sent down 
a unto thee the book, wherein are some verses clear to be understood; they are the 

•• foundation of the book; and others are parabolical. But they whose hearts are 
" perverse will follow that which is parabolical therein, out of low schism, and a 
" desire of the interpretation thereof; yet none knoweth the interpretation thereof 
" except God.”— Sale's Koran , Vol. I. chap. iii. page 53. 

t The horrid practice of female infanticide was common over all Arabia, and is 
frequently reprobated in the Koran. 
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chap. xxn. being could have composed it. It cannot be expected that others 
Vs ^ v ^ / should view, either the language in which it is written, or its contents, 
with equal enthusiasm. It has been summarily described by an able 
European author* as containing a few ordinances relative to poly¬ 
gamy, divorces, slavery, and the laws of succession; some emphatical 
declamations on the attributes of God; and a collection of puerile 
tales and extravagant fables. But we can hardly (in the pride of 
better knowledge,) venture to pronounce that to be puerile or con¬ 
temptible which has so fully answered the purpose for which it was 
designed, and which is still considered as the standard of truth and 
perfection by nearly half the universe. The Koran of Mahomed, with 
many of the defects ascribed to it, abounds with the finest passages in 
praise of the Almighty. Its author dwells upon the great and holy 
theme with an eloquence that is exalted by the most enraptured 
fervor. The other parts, though less eloquent, were suited to the 
character, prejudices, and habits of those to whom his religion was 
offered, and whose ignorant and degraded condition it was meant to 
improve. His success was astonishing: and even those who have 
shuddered at the magnitude of his presumptuous profanation, have 
- accorded an admiration to the man which they refused to the prophet, 
and have not been able to consign to that contempt, which belongs 
to schemes of superstitious and idolatrous worship, a religion, which, 
with all its errors, is grounded upon one of the most rational, and 
sublime principles of human belief. 

The purpose of the Koran, and the manner in which it was 
written, has rendered it a volume of law, as well as of religion. The 


Volney, 
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intention of its author tfas not only to instruct his followers in their cuap.xxit. 
duty to God, but towards each other: and the precepts it contains 
have been acknowledged, throughout the nations who profess the Ma- 
homedan faith) as the sole foundation of all their jurisprudence. The 
different passages and chapters of the Koran were never put into any 
order by the prophet, and were, at his death, a confused heap of 
loose sheets. The important labour of forming them into a volume 
devolved upon the first caliph, Aboubeker, who arranged them, 
without any attention to the times at which the different revelations 
were made: but this was of no consequence, as each chapter is 
distinct, and has no necessary connexion with the one that precedes 
or follows it. The transcript made from the original sheets was 
committed to the custody of one of the widows of Mahomed; but, 
some years afterwards, the caliph, Osman, discovering that many 
spurious editions of the sacred volume were dispersed over the 
empire, directed that a number of copies should be taken from 
the one which Aboubeker had made, and that they should be dis¬ 
tributed to the faithful; who were commanded to bum and destroy 
all the other editions, as erroneous *. 

The spirit of division, which appeared among the followers of 
the Prophet of Arabia, even before his death, broke out with great 
violence on the occurrence of that event; and the rapid strides which 
his successors made to imperial power, only afforded this spirit a 
wider sphere’of action. It would fill a volume even to name the 
various sects which have sprung up in the Mahomedan world. It 
is only meant to describe that of the Sheahs, which has become the 


* Sale’s Preliminary Discourse on the Koran, page 86. 
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ciiap.xxu. national religion of Persia, and to notice the doctrines of the SoofFees, 
which have spread over that kingdom: but, before we enter upon this 
part of the subject, it will be necessary to say a few words on the 
progress of the Soonee faith; which, from the great majority in the 
numbers of those who have concurred in its belief, claims the dis¬ 
tinction of being entitled the orthodox, or established religion. 

An account of The Koran, considered as a book of law, was only suited to 

the Soonee _ 

faith. the government of a rude society, shaped like that of the Arabian 
tribes for whom it was first framed. When the power of the caliphs 
was extended, it became impossible to govern their numerous sub¬ 
jects by the comparatively few rules and maxims which this volume 
contained; and the difficulty was increased, by a great proportion of 
these rules of conduct being local, and altogether inapplicable to 
the condition of many of the nations who had embraced the Malio- 
medan religion. The fundamental pri^iple, however, of this faith 
required, that, wherever it was introduced, all former usages and laws 
should be abolished; for it was deemed profanation to desire know¬ 
ledge on such a subject from any other than a divine source. There 
appeared, therefore, no remedy, but rendering that more copious. 
An account of the actions, and the traditionary sayings of the pro¬ 
phet, who was believed never to have acted or spoken but by the 
inspiration of God, and whose every act and word was, in conse¬ 
quence, considered as a law, were collected from the mouths of his 
wives and companions. This immense collection was termed 
Sonna, and regarded by the Soonees *, or those who believed in it, 

. » 

* The Jewi had also a code of traditions: and it was a saying with the Pharisee, 
(who may be termed the Jewish Soonee,) that the words of the Scriba were lovely, 
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as of equal authority with the Koran. But the materials for the chap.xxii. 
government of great empires were yet incomplete. Some part of the ' s ^ v ' w 
Koran was obscure and figurative: many of the traditions were 
vague, and still more contradictory of each other. To remedy the 
confusion and evils arising from these causes, the most learned and 
able of the Mahomedan divines devoted themselves to the explana¬ 
tion of these holy records: but it was evidently impossible that they 
could limit themselves to the mere exposition of texts. They sought 
to acquire fame by the propagation of their own opinions, and by the 
addition of their dogmas to those of their prophet and his immediate 
successors. Schisms were multiplied in every quarter where the 
Mahomedan religion was professed: but the great mass of believers 
settled at last in recognising the authority of four eminent doctors of 
law, Haneefa, Malik, Shaifci, and Hanbal; who were considered as 
holy and learned men in their lives, and, since their deaths, have been 
canonized as the four Imaums*, or high priests, of the established 

above the words of the law, and more weighty than the law and the prophets. The 
Apostle Matthew, in alluding to this doctrine, says, “ Thus have ye made the 
" commandment of God of none effect by your traditions.”— -Matthew, chap, xv. 
verse 6. 

* The sacred title of Imaum is, by the Sheahs, given only to the immediate de¬ 
scendants of the prophet, which are twelve. The last of these, the Imaum Mehdy, is 
supposed by them to be concealed (not dead), and the title which belongs to him can¬ 
not, they conceive, be given to another: but among the Soonecs it is a dogma, that there 
must be always a visible Imaum, or “ father of the church.” The title is given to the 
four learned doctors who are the founders of their faith. It was long maintained that 
the Imaum must be descended from the Arabian tribe of Koreish: but the Emperors of 
Constantinople (who are of a Tartar family,) have assumed the sacred title, which they 
claim on the ground of the formal renunciation of it by Mahomed the Twelfth, the last 
VOL. II. 2 Y 
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chap. ton. orthodox religion. These saints differed from each other in expo^nd- 
ing parts of the Koran, and the traditions; but their followers have 
concurred in tolerating their respective differences, which relate more 
to forms than essentials, and have become consolidated into one be¬ 
lief, which is termed the Soonee, or, in other words, the belief of those 
who assent to the Soona, or oral traditions, and consequently acknow¬ 
ledge the first caliphs, from whom most of these traditions were 
derived, as the chosen companions and legitimate successors of the 
prophet. The four sects mentioned above, have been denominated 
the four pillars of the Soonee faith: each has a separate oratory at 
the Temple of Mecca: but this, and the other distinctions they have 
preserved, as separate sects, have not disturbed their union, which 
has been cemented by their common alarm at the progress of schisms, 
that threatened, if they spread, not only to alter the faith, but to 
overthrow the whole system of their jurisprudence; which was esta¬ 
blished upon authorities, the purity and legality of which these 
heretics openly denied. 

An account of Among the principal of these schisms was that of the Shcahs; 

siienhs. which, as has been before stated, had become, from the commence¬ 
ment of the Suffavean dynasty, the national religion of Persia. 
The meaning of the term Sheah has been already explained, and a 
short account has been given of the history of this sect. From the 
hour of the death of Mahomed, the adherents of Aly had maintained 
his right of succession to the caliphate, and had deemed those by 
whom that right had been set aside as the greatest of sinners. The 

i 

caliph of the race of Abbas, in favour of Selim the First. The acknowledgment of this 
title renders the Emperor of Turkey the spiritual head of all orthodox Mahomedans. 
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talents, the piety, and the reputation of the three first caliphs, pre- chap.xxii. 
served the empire from the effects of this spirit of discontent; 
and the ultimate elevation of Aly satisfied, for a time, the clamour 
of his friends: but his death, and that of his.sons, and the misfor¬ 
tunes of his descendants, who, though admitted to the rank of Imaums, 
or chief priests, were excluded from all temporal power, led numbers 
to cherish, in secret, the principles of the sect of Sheah, and to mourn 
over the hard lot of the direct descendants of their holy prophet. 

The kingdom of Persia was the first whose inhabitants united in The inlmbit- 
proclaiming themselves of this sect, and who vowed eternal hatred umLlifp^ 
and war against those who professed the Soonee. doctrine. More 
than three centuries* has elapsed since the Sheah faith has become Sl>eal> failb * 
the adopted religion of that country: and, during the whole of 
that period, a regard for its tenets have either been the cause, or 
the pretext, of almost every war in which it has been engaged. 
Surrounded by nations who profess the Soonee doctrine, whether the 
Persian has been called upon to invade the territories of the Turks, 
the Affghans, or the Tartars, or to repel the attacks of these nations, 
he has been always summoned by the same watchword: and the 
belief that the Sheah faith was in danger, has never failed to rouse 
him to action. N4dir Shah, when at the summit of his power, at¬ 
tempted to destroy a feeling, of which he had proved the efficacy 
for the purpose of defence, because it was likely (as it excited hatred 
in other nations,) to obstruct his ambitious plans of extended con- 
quest: but the attempt failed, and the attachment of the Persians to 

* Ismail, the first king of the Sufifavean race, ascended the throne of Persia in 
A. D. 1499, and proclaimed the Sheah faith to be the national religion of that country. 
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chap. xxn. their faith continues as decided as ever. It appears, therefore, of 
importance to understand the character of those feelings which have 
had, and continue to have, so powerful an influence upon a nation's 
conduct: and we cannot obtain this knowledge, except.by a careful 
study of the tenets and dogmas which are peculiar to the Sheah sect 
of Mahomedans. 

The difference The great and radical difference between the Soonee and 

between the 

Soonee nnd Sheah doctrine, arises from the latter maintaining the divine and 

Sheah doc¬ 
trine. indefeasible right of Aly to have succeeded to the caliphate at the 

death of the prophet. His claims, they assert, rested on his being 

the first convert, and consequently the eldest in the faith; on his 

nearness of kindred to Mahomed, of whom he was a cousin; and on 

his having married Fatimah, the only offspring of that prophet. 

They also affirm, that he was expressly declared his successor*; 

and that those by whose intrigues he was deprived of his inheritance, 

acted in direct contradiction to the will of God, as signified through 

the prophet. The same great temporal and spiritual power, which 

the adherents of Aly conceive should have immediately descended to 

him, ought, in their opinion, to have been transmitted to his lineal 

descendants; and they, consequently, deem not only the three first 

caliphs, Aboubcker, Omar, and Osman, but ail the caliphs who took 

the title of “ Lord of the Faithful,” as illegal usurpers of power. 

* Sheah writers declare, that when the angel Gabriel informed Mahomed he must 
prepare to die, that sacred personage proceeded towards Mecca. On the road he came 
to a place called Khoom-e-Ghuddeer, where he declared Aly his heir. This event oc¬ 
curred on the 18th of Zehadge" and is celebrated by an annual festival, called the Eed- 
ut-Ghuddeer, or “ the festival of Ghnddeer.” 
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This belief is hostile to the whole fabric of the establishment of the chap.xxh. 
Soona, or traditions of the Soonee sect; as those who profess it deny 
all that part of their traditions which rest upon the authority of the 
three first caliphs, whose very names are abhorrent to them. The 
Sheahs, however, admit the legality of the Soona, or traditions, except 
where the source from whence these arc derived is contaminated by 
crime, or disobedience * to God. Their leading principle throughout, 
is an adherence to the relations and descendants of Mahomed, 
whom they deem to have partaken, though in a lesser degree, 
of his sacred nature: and the title that Sheahs love to be distin¬ 
guished by, which is that of “ the friends of the family," strongly 
marks this feeling. 

The Sheahs both disbelieve and contemn the dogmas of the four Their disbelief 

of the dogmas 

great Imaums or saints, who may be termed the founders of the of the four 
Soonee doctrine. These learned doctors have, they affirm, propa- Ira “ un,^, 
gated many erroneous and impious opinions, both in matters of faith 
and of practice: and they contend, that the worldly policy, which 
has led to the monstrous compound of their contradictory tenets into 
one faith, must involve all those who adopt it as a general belief in 
inexplicable difficulties. They argue, in support of this opinion, that 
as it is acknowledged there is only one path of truth, it becomes 
evident, that if the followers of Hanecfa, or any other of the Soonee 
saints, arc right, those of the remaining three sects must be wrong: 
and after all, they ask, “ Is it not better to trust to what we have 
“ received from God and his prophet, and from those who lived 

* They accuse the three first caliphs of direct disobedience, on the ground of their 
knowledge of Aly’s superior right, and of the prophet's desire that he should be his 


successor. 
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chap. xxii. “ at the period of his mission, and have transmitted his sayings, 
“ than to give our minds over to these pretending doctors ofdivi- 
“ nity and of law*; and, by doing so, constitute their fallible works 
“ into the standard of our faith, and the rule of our lives fT 

* The orientalists have ever been fond of illustrating arguments .by anecdotes. 

« • 

They relate the following of a Sheah doctor of laws, who was summoned to attend a 
meeting, in which four doctors of the orthodox sects were assembled, to decide whether 
Sultan Khod&hobund&h, the great grandson of Chenghiz, could be allowed to take back 
a wife whom he had divorced three times, without conforming to the prescribed usage, 
founded on the Soonee law, of her first marrying and cohabiting with another person. 
The Sheah doctor, with a pretended clownish manner, instead of leaving his slippers 
at the door of the room in which they assembled, secured them under his arm. This 
action produced much mirth; and the reason of it was demanded. 11 We have a 
“ record in my family,” said the man, “ that one of our ancestors, who lived in the 
“ days of our prophet,had his slippers stolen by a follower of Haneefa!" All bunt into 
laughter; and he was informed, that Haneefa himself did not propagate his doctrine till 
a century after the prophet’s death. “ It must have been a follower of Malik then.” 
The mirth became louder, as the ignorant doctor was instructed of the date of Malik, 
who came after Haneefa. " Then it was Sbaffeibut he was of still later date. “ It 
“ must,” said the Sheah, in an affected rage, “ have been Hanbal!” This holy man, 
he was informed, did not publish his works till the second century of the Hejirah. 

’ The Sheah doctor started back with affected surprise at all this information, and 
exclaimed: “ Why, if all you say is true, these holy saints, whose opinions you desire 
“ to make our laws, lived so long after our prophet, that they could personally know 
“ no more than you and I, gentlemen, except as they might happen to be more or less 
“ learned!” Saying this, he arose and took his departure; but was soon sent for by the 
king, who asked him if he thought he might take back his wife without first allowing 
her to be married to another f “ If there is no greater authority than the opinion of 
“ these modern saints against it, I can see no sin in your doing so,” was the reply. 

i# 

The king was rejoiced, and immediately acted on his opinion: and this circumstance 
ik supposed to have had no slight weight in disposing Mahomed Kbodah>bund&h to 
believe in the Sheah doctrines. —Penian MS. f Persian MS. 
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The difference which exists in these points between the Soonee ciiap.xxii. 
and the Sheah sects is at once rancorous and irreconcileable. It is V ^ v ^’ ; 
one in which the passions are easily arrayed; for it relates to no 
speculative or abstruse points of faith that are difficult to be com¬ 
prehended, but is interwoven with the history of their general reli- 
gion. Names 'which are never mentioned but with blessings by one 
sect, are hourly cursed by the other. The hypocrisy, ingratitude, 
and disobedience, of the three first caliphs are the essential dogmas 
of the Sheah doctrine: while the leading principle of the Soonees is, 
that, next to the prophet, these rulers were beyond all others the 
most entitled to the regard and veneration of posterity. It is evi¬ 
dent, therefore, that the Soonee and Sheah faith can never exist in 
any concord with each other. A stranger to the name of Mahomed 
is more acceptable to a zealous man of either of these religions 
than the opposite sectary, who insults him with an hourly attack of 
his favourite tenets; and their disagreement, as has been before 
stated, relates to matters of faith, or rather opinion, more than of 
practice. The differences in their mode of worship and customs are 
slight*, and have wholly arisen out of the hate they bear each other, 
and their dislike to have any usage in common. Innumerable 
volumes have been written on the subject of the disputes between 
the Sheah and Soonee sects. Their effect has been similar to 

b 

that of most works on religious controversy: they have oftener 
irritated than convinced: but it is justice to their authors to 
observe, that these productions frequently display aii union of 

* These consist in the mode of holding the hands, of the mode of prostration, and 
other forms equally immaterial. 
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laste and of learning. Every effort is made in them to arrest the 
attention of the reader. The arguments are often shaped into a 
dramatic form to render them more attractive: and the zealous 
writer condescends to amuse the fancy, in the hope that his 
doing so may aid his object of informing the judgment. 

It has been before observed, that the religion and the laws of a 
Mahomedan nation always flow from the same fountain; .and the 
consequence is, that they regard, with feelings of sacred venerar 
tion, all those by whom their laws are made or expounded. 
These must, generally speaking, be acknowledged as saints before 
they arc recognised as lawgivers; and an attack upon the sanctity 
of their character, strikes at once at the faith and the jurisprudence 
of the countries where their authority is acknowledged. It has ever 
been one of the greatest disputes between the Soouees and Sheahs, 
that the latter deny all respect and confidence to the four great law¬ 
givers on whom the whole superstructure of the usages and ordi¬ 
nances, if not the religion, of the former depends. It will elucidate 
this subject to state some of the objections which they make to 
the dogmas of these reputed saints. 

Abou Haneefa, who lived* in the first century of the Ilejirah, 
and who is represented to have been a man that united great 

• Haneefa-ul-naaman-ebn-Thabet was born itf the eightieth year of the Hejirab, 
and died in the hundred and fiftieth. His followers assert, that he was designated 
by an huddees, or Baying of the prophet, which expressed, that Abou Haneefa was 
u the lamp of the faithful:” but this doubtful record was probably invented by some 
zealous disciple to give him superiority over the others. We are told by Ul-Ghazali, 
a respectable writer, that Haneefa ended his life in prison at Bagdad, where he was con¬ 
fined because he refused to accept the office of judge, for which he thought himself 
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modesty: and piety with a plain solid understanding, and. whose chap.xxil 

tenets are praised on account of their being founded more upon 

reason than upon traditions, is accused, by the Shealis, of ignorance 

and presumption. They assert, that among other, deviations from 

the true path, he departed from the obvious text of the Koran, 

# 

in allowing his followers to drink wine *, after its spirit had. been 
a little evaporated by boiling; and that he also altered a number 
of practices regarding prayer and purifications, which are inculcated 
both in that volume and the admitted traditions. As a proof of 
the ignorance of this Imaum, the Sheah writerf, with apparent 
triumph, alleges, that he confessed his inability to decide whether 
a hermaphrodite could be admitted into paradise, or a geni 
become perceptible to the human vision! 

The second, Imaum Malik, was also born:£ in the first century ofMniik. 
of the Hejirah; and, if we are to believe Soonee writers, he was not 
less remarkable than Hanecfa for his modesty and piety. We are 


unfit. When urged by his friends to take this station to escape persecution, he replied, 
“ I choose rather to be punished by men than by Godand when asked the reason 
why he said he was unfit for it, he answered, “ If I have spoken the truth, I am unfit; 
“ if I have uttered a falsehood, a liar is not fit to be a judge.”— Sale’s Preliminary 
Discount on the Koran, page 206. 

* I follow, in this part, the author of the Absar-ul-Mustubsureen, or " The Eyes of 
“ Acute Observersa work of confiderable reputation. This writer accuses Haneefa 
of allowing his disciples to drink nubeex; a kind of wine'made from dates or raisins; 
which, he asserts, is in direct opposition to that sacred tradition which states, “ that 
“ every thing that intoxicates is wine," and that “ every wine is unlawful."— Absar-ul- 
Mustubsureen. t Absar-ul-Mustubsureen. 

X The Imaum Abdool Malik was horn between the year of the Hejirah ninety and 
ninety-five, and died A. H. 177. 

VOL. JT. 2 Z 
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crap. xxii. informed, that out of forty^cight questions which were put to him, 
he returned thirty* * * § two with a declaration that he could not answer 
them. “ A noble and frank confession of ignorance / 1 observes a 
Mahomedan writer*, “ which could, in a man of such learning and 

reputation, have only proceeded from a mind whose sole object 

a 

“ was trulh, and the glory of God.” This modest and wise doctor, 
however, is accused, by Sheah writers, of being the bold propagator 
of falsehood and of vice. They asscrtf, that he taught that the flesh 
of all animals, except swine, and beings endowed with reason, might 
be eaten: and they quote from his own writings to prove, that, in 
certain cases, he aflirmed the legality of a practice which cannot be 
named, but which all other Mahomedan teachers have concurred 
in deeming infamous. 

ofShnSei. Shaffei}, the third Imaum of the Soonees, who was born |] in 
tho second century of the Hejirah, is said, by all Soonee writers, 
to have been a learned and virtuous man, who laboured to arrange 
the traditions^ so as to render them useful as a code of laws. He 
introduced several alterations of religious forms, but advanced few 

* Ul-Ghazali. t Absar-ul-Mustubsurccn. 

| Chardin, in Vol. II. page 237 old edit., observes, that the Sheahs are almost ail 
followers of Shaffei, the Soonees of Haneefa. This is an error of extraordinary magni¬ 
tude for a writer of so much experience and obftrvation. The Sheahs have, at all 
periods, held Shaffei and bis doctrines in equal abhorrence. 

U Ebn Edris-ul-Shaffei was born at Ascalon in Palestine A. H. 130, educated at 
Mecca, and died in Egypt A. H. 204. 

§ OneMahomedan author wittily observes," that the relators of the traditions were 
“ asleep till Ul-Shaffiei came and awakened them^^-SALE's Preliminary Discount on 
the Koran, page 208. 
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* 

doctrines, that can be deemed innovations. We may judge of chap.xxii. 
the injustice of his enemies from the character of their accusations,- 
one of the principal of which is, that this Imaum departed from that 
text of the Koran which prohibits gambling, by allowing his disciples 
to indulge in the recreation of a few games of chess *. 

Hanbal," the fourth Imaum, was bornf in the second century: onianM, 
he was at first an opposer, and afterwards a follower of Ul-Shaflei, 
from whom lie boasted to have learnt most of the traditions he 
knew: and we are assured that he was able to repeat a million J. 

This Imaum appears to have been bolder than any of his prede¬ 
cessors, and to have taught doctrines which subjected him to the 
most cruel persecution. The Sheahs accuse him, not only of having 
allowed his followers to relieve occasional lowness of spirits by the 
use of intoxicating drugs ||, but of propagating the most profane 
doctrines regarding the nature of the Almighty, whom his followers, 
they assert, were taught to believe was a corporeal being. 

One Sheah author $ describes the God of the sect of Han bailee 
as “ having curled locks; of being immaterial from the head to 

* He limited them to three games at one sitting. 

t Ebn Hanbal was born in A. H. 164. Some authors state, that “ he was born at 
M Merv, in Khorassan, of which city his parents were natives; and that his mother 
11 brought him from thence to Bagdad at her breast: while others assure us, that she 
" was with child of him when she* came to Bagdad, and that he was born there.”— 

Sale's Preliminary Discourse on tie Koran, page 208. 

X Hamilton’s Commentary on Mahomedan Laws, P. D. page 2d. 

|| He allowed, the author of the Absar-ul-Mustubsureen asserts, his disciples.to take 
hung, a very intoxicating drug, in a quantity not exceeding the size of a pistachio nut; 
which, another Sheah writer remarks, was probably the learned doctor’s own dose. 

. § I translate from the- Absar-uk-Mustubsureen. 
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chap. xxii. “ the breast; but consisting, from the breast downwards, of one 
“ solid soft inass:” and he asserts, that this learned doctor ex¬ 
plained that verse in the Koran which states, that “ the merciful 
“ God is upon the heavens," to mean, “ that the Deity sat four 
“ fingers above the firmament in such a manner, that his knees- 
“ reached below it." He adds, that the followers of Hanbal have 
proclaimed opinions still more impious. “ They believe," he in¬ 
forms us, “ that on the day of resurrection, when men shall be 
“ called. before God to worship him, Fatimah, the daughter of 
“ Mahomed,- shall advance to the judgment-seat to petition for 
“ justice , on the murderers of her sons, Hussein and Hussun: but 
“ God, they say, will show his thigh, and display a cloth that covers 
“ a wound upon it; while a voice will be heard to exclaim, * That 
“ arrow which Nimrod^ shot at heaven with intention to destroy me 
** wounded my thigh. I have not permitted it to heal, that I might 
“ show it you; and that you should know, that, if the God you 
“ adore sustained so great a wrong from a being whom he created, 
“ you should not be surprised at the sufferings your sons endured 
“ from their own tribe.'” The followers of this doctor, the same 
writer observes, assert, “ that the Almighty had one day a pain 
“ in his eyesf, and that lie informed the inquiring angels that it was 
“ an inflammation, brought on by the torrents of tears which he 
“ had shed.at the deluge:" and they also affirm, “ that every 
“ Thursday night God assumes the shape of a beautiful boy, and 

* According to Mahomedan legends, Nimrod pretended to divine power, and shot 
an arrow at the heavens to kill the Almighty. 

f.The author, of. the Absar-uhMustubsureen states, that he takes this fact from the 
Monakiff, a work which he asserts is held in high estimation by the sect of Hanballee. 
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11 descends from heaven upon an Egyptian ass; and that it was very chap.xxii. 
“ common to build a small manger on the tops of their mosques, 

“ near which they: burnt incense, and deposited some fine straw 
“ and grain, which was declared to be for the refreshment of the 
“ animal on which the Almighty rode, in the event of his descending 
11 at that spot/’ . 

Jt is evident, from this example, that the Sheah writers endeavour 
to defame and discredit the Imaums, or saints, of the Soonees, by 

f 

ascribing to them not only every doctrine that has been propagated 
by the most absurd or visionary of their followers, but those of other 
sects. ■ The impious tenets which are here charged upon the disciples 
of Hanbal, should properly be ascribed to those of the Ebn-ul-Keram, 
the celebrated founder of the schism of the Keramites; a sect which, 
by their literal acceptation of the figurative parts of the Koran, have 
been led into a gross heresy, that is deemed at once monstrous and 
blasphemous by almost all other Mahomedans, who, generally speak¬ 
ing, entertain the purest and most sublime belief of the divine nature 
and attributes of the Almighty. 

The Sheahs also accuse the four Soonee Imaums of having 
altered several sacred institutions, particularly that of the division 
of the khums*, or fifth share of spoil taken in war; regarding which, 

* The khums is described in the.Koran as the property of God, his prophet, and 
his relations, or men of his tribe, (Benee Haschim,) who are poor and destitute. 

The right of the Benee Haschim to a share in the khums is grounded upon their 
being excluded from any portion of the zukaal. The author of the Ubsar-ul-Mus* 
tubsureen expressly states, that when “ the one fifth of the whole of the. captured pro* 

“ perty had been separated, Mahomed divided it into sii portions; three of which 
“ the prophet took for himseltj and the three remaining he divided equally among 
“ orphans, beggars, and travellers, of the tribe of Benee Haschim, to compensate them 
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cuap.xxii. they affirm, they have established doctrines at complete variance 
with the practice of Mahomed and the text of the Koran. -. They 
also assert, that they have altered forms of prayer, and made devia¬ 
tions on other points from what is enjoined by traditions of acknow¬ 
ledged authority, for the express and sole object of establishing 
usages* opposite to those of the Sheahs; and on all these grounds 
they hold the names of Haneefa, Malik, ShafFei, and Hanbal, in 
complete abhorrence, and consider as wanderers from the true 
path all who follow their abominable and heretical doctrines. 

It would be tedious to enter into a methodical disquisition of 
the innumerable points of difference between these two Maho- 
medau sects: a short reference to some of their most popular 
productions will be the best mode of elucidating the character 
of their opposite tenets, and of showing the style of their most 
esteemed theological disputants. 

Ilerebies with In a letter, written by some priests of the Soonee sect, that 

sbrahs are accompanied the army of a Tartar monarchf who attacked Mushed, 

charged. 

" for the religious charity (zukaat), in which, by the Koran, it was considered unlawful 
11 for them to share.” 

It is one of the most serious charges which the Sheah writers make against the 
three- first caliphs, that they altered this usage, and took the whole of the khums to 
themselves, to the exclusion of the sacred family, and the tribe of the prophet: but we 
find it stated iu a learned work oh Mabomedan law, that, according to the Soonees, 
shares of the khums should be given to orphans, the poor, and travellers.— Commentary 
oh Mahomedan law, Vol. II. page 179. 

* The Soonees are-accused of making the tops of graves convex instead of flat, (the 
shape ordered by a tradition,) ijpr.no. reason but.opposition to the Sheahs. — Jlbtarml- 
'Muitubsureen. 

f Obeid Ullah, sovereign of theUsbegs.. This monarch was the nephew of the cele¬ 
brated Shahibeg Khan, the conqueror. He commenced bis reign about A. J>, 1542. 1 
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we find, oomjjressed’ in a shoit compaw, a catalogue of those heresies chap.xxzi. 
with which the Sheahs are charged, and For which they are justly* 
doomed (if we are to believe the authors‘of this violent anathema,)to 
total destruction in this world, and everlasting misery in -that to 
Come. They are accused of not only denying the authority, but of 
vilifying the character of those who are declared in the Kotan to be 
the chosen companions of the holy prophet. They are reminded, 
that even Aly, the Lord of the Faithful, whose undaunted valour 
was never questioned, submitted to the rule of the three first caliphs; 
and that,these cannot be accused of usurpation, without implicating 
him in an act of base submission to illegal authority. The Sheahs 
aTe upbraided in this letter* with the calumnies they have uttered 
against Ayesha, and are accused of having dishonoured the sacred 
name of the prophet by their abuse of his wile. They are, on 
the ground of these, and many other heresies, denounced, by the 
writers of this anathema, as the worst of infidels. “ Your pro- 
“ perty,” these observe, “ is legitimate plunder for those who 
“ fight for the true faith: and as to the fields and gardens in the 
“ vicinity of Mushed, which, you inform usf, are the unalienable 
“ property of the holy shrine of the Imaum RezA, to which sacred 
“ purpose they were consecrated by the ancestors of the present 
“ Monarchs of .Persia, we can only reply, that, in a country which it 
V is proper and lawful to plunder, the army of the faithful cannot 
“ stop to distinguish the lands which have been appropriated for 

* Letter of the oulimah, or religions men, of Maver-ul-Naher to the Sheahs of 
Mushed. 

t There would appear, from this remark, to have been some previous correspond¬ 
ence; but I have never seen any letter except this, and the reply to it. 
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chap. xxn * religious purposes, from those that belong to its profhne inhabit* 
* ants: but, supposing the distinction made, the revenues of this 
u • holy properly would, after all, be expended by true believers: and 
** if it cannot, from the nature of circumstances, be given to those 
who should receive it, it becomes the duty of our conquering 
“ prince to divide it, in legal shares, among his brave warriors.” 

This anathema, the justice of which is supported by verses from 
the Koran, by traditions, and by stanzas from pious poets, breathes 
the same spirit, and recapitulates the same arguments which arc to 
be found in the declarations of all the Soonee princes wjio have 
invaded Persia since the Sheah doctrine was established as the 
national religion of that country. This particular document has 
probably been preserved, on account of the eloquent answer which 
was sent to it by a Sheah priest*, who was, at this period, resident 
in the City of Mushed. 

Their refute- This able divine, whose name was Moollah Mahomed, declares, 
in the commencement of his letter, that he intends to oppose to the 
charges of heresy which have been made against the Sheahs, no 
arguments but what are taken from the Koran; and from those tra¬ 
ditions, the authenticity of which are acknowledged by the learned 
of both sects, he proceeds to prove, from onef of these authorities, 
that when the prophet was dying, he beard disputes in fiis chamber, 
and called for pen, ink, and paper, exclaiming to those around him, 
“ I wish to write what will keep you in the true path after my 
“ death.” But Omar (the future caliph) forbad it to be given, 

« 

# Thii priest ia called, in jjbe original MS,, Moollah Mahomed Rooatnmdaree: but 
the latter term wa*, no doubt, tbe name of bia tribe, or family. 

f Tbe Mouakiff, by Humdee. This fact ia also mentioned in tbe Saheb-e-Bachara. 
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*. " 

observing ,. 1 that Mahomed was in a. delirium. “ Have we not .the 
“ Koran?" he addecj, “ and what more can we want?" The pro¬ 
phet, enraged at these ^rds, and at their disputes, commanded 
them to leave biip. He adduces other acts of disobedience in the 
three first caliphs; and concludes, on the authority of that vjerse 
of the Koran which states, “ He who obeys not the person I have 
“ sent, is an infidel,” that they were infidels, and ought to have 
been excluded, on that ground alone, (even if they had possessed 
legal claims,) from succeeding to the high dignity of the caliphate. 

The writer of this letter denies the truth of that tradition which 
has been brought forward to prove that Mahomed praised the 
caliphs; but observes, that, if admitted, it proves nothing; for that 
his praise could only have had relation to their past lives, and can 
never, therefore, be used as a shield to cover those errors and crimes* 
which they subsequently committed. He ridicules the importance 
which the Soonee divines have given to the term companion, which 
Mahomed used to Aboubeker when he Was concealed with him in 
the cave. “ The obvious signification of the word is," he observes, 
“ the best refutation of such an argument.' It merely means the person 
“ that is with another, and has no relation to their virtue or religion 
and to prove this, he asserts* that “ the most learned Commentators 

“ have declared, that the piopfcet *pn this occasion, quoted the very 

• * 

i I* 

Vi r 

• The author does not deny that the prophet .might have had prescience of their 
guilt; but this, he states, gave him Ho power to preveot ft. AJy, he adds, returned his 
sword to the ton of Muljim, observing^ « 1 shall be slain by that weapon; bnt justice 
“ forbids my preserving my life by the commission of a crime : n and such that holy 
personage decked the punishment of guilt before its perpetration. 

3 A 
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“ expression * used by Joseph when he was imprisoned in Egypt: and 

l 

“ the companions/' he adds, * who were addressed by the son of 
“ Jacob, were both idolaters.” 

In answer to the accusation that Aly, by submitting to the eleva¬ 
tion of the other caliphs, has acknowledged their right, he replies, 
“ that the number of followers they had collected, and the measures 
“ which they had adopted while Aly was occupied with the obsequies 
“ of the prophet, made it impossible for him to assert his right, without 
“ a civil war; which, whatever had been its issue, would have caused 
“ great bloodshed. This forbearance," he adds, “ can never be 
“ adduced as an argument against his right; for Aly, though bravd, 
“ was certainly exceeded in courage by his uncle, Mahomed; who, 
“ when surrounded by the first heroes of the faithful, fied before the 
“ infidels of the tribe of Koreish, and, after a long period, was 
“ rejoiced to obtain a truce: yet this event never led to a conclusion 
“ that the Koreish were right, or that the prophet, by making peace 
“ with them, admitted them to be so. But it is evident," says our 
author, “ that God himself has often shown forbearance towards 
“ infirm mortals, who have aspired to his throne: and if the 
“ Almighty," he concludes, “ dothed in all his power, has, for 
“ inscrutable causes, acted in this manner to the wicked, who shall 
“ dare to arraign the conduct of MoortezA Aly upon this occasion ?” 

Though Mahomedans are generally agreed that power can neither 
descend to, or be transmitted by, females, the Sheahs labour to prove 

* When Mahomed was in the cave, he exclaimed, “ Oh! my two companions in 
“ this prison, is your trust in many gods, qf do you believe in him who has no com* 
“ panion in power, and is invincible, and omnipotent ?’* 

4 
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that Fatifpah» the only/ offspring of Mahomed, was an exception chap.xxii. 

to this rale; and-that Aly had an additional claim to succeed his V ^V*V' 

* 

uncle, from hating married her: while the right of his descendants 
to inherit the throne was still stronger, from their being the only race 
who could boast, the blood of the prophet. But they refuse that 
respect for the wives which they claim for the daughter of Mahomed, 
and justify the abuse of Ayesha, with which the Soonees charge 
them, by urging, that she not only joined Mo&veah in making war 
upon Aly, whom she knew to be the appointed successor* of her 
husband, but departed, by appearing at the head of an army, from 
the law which the prophet had laid down, regarding that privacy in 
which it was the duty of the female sex to live. The auLhor here 
followed, supports this latter accusation against Ayesha, by asserting, 
that it is written in one of the most authentic books of tradition, that 
when a blind manf was sitting with the prophet, one of his wives 
passed through the room. The lady, on being reproved, observed, 
that the man was blind. “ But thou seest," was the answer of 
Mahomed; which, to those who believe in this tradition, is received 
as a law, which prohibits a female from gazing on the form of any 
man but her husband, or nearest* male kindred. The same writer 
repels the attack made upon his sect, of including the sacred cha¬ 
racter of the prophet in the reproaches they have thrown upon 
Ayesha £. “ If you were to establish," he tells his opponents, “ a 

# All Shcah authors assume, that Mahomed positively declared, oo one occasion, 
his desire that Aly should be his successor. f His name was Omah Mufchtoom. 

% “ Soonee authors,* Moollah Mahomed states, u have written that the holy 
“ prophet placed Ayesha upon his shoulders, in order that she might see a show in the 
“ public street; and that after she had looked at it for some time, he exclaimed, ‘ 0 
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“ necessary connexion of character between a man and his : wife, *the 

* 

“ conclusion would not only prove fatal to the reputation of Mahomed, 
“ but to the good prophctB, Noah and Lot; and Assiah, the virtuous 
“ consort of Pharaoh, would become implicated in all the guilt of her 
“ wicked and impious husband/' 

The Shcahs had, in a prior communication, claimed* some con¬ 
sideration, on the ground of their being admitted to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and associating, when there, with wise and pious 
men. To this their enemies had replied, in the words of the poet 
Jami*, “ He who has not good in his heart can derive no benefit from 
“ looking upon the countenance of the prophet.” An inaccuracy in 
this quotation gave Moollah Mahomed an advantage, which he 
seized with all the skill of an able disputant. “ I certainly expected,” 
he observes, “ that men who have, or ought to have, read the Koran, 
“ and all the commentaries upon that sacred volume, could have 
“ copied a Persian stanza without a mistake; but you have altered 
“ and rendered ungrammatical the words of the poet: no 
“ doubt conceiving, that after you had plundered and defaced his 
“ native province, it was but a trifling additional injury to spoil one 
“ of the beautiful lines ot the celebrated Jami. This,” he concludes, 

“ my red-cheeked! art thou yet satisfied with the showShe replied, * No.' This 
" story,” the iodignant Shcah author adds, “ which you relate of Mahomed, would not 
“ he believed if told of the most depraved of men; and, indeed, its enormity appears 
“ beyond all comment.” 

* The poet Jami, who takes his name from the village of Jam, near Herat, where 
be was born, was not more famous for his fancy and skill as a poet, than for his learning 

and sanctity as a divine. His poems (many of which are’ very beautiful) breathe, in 

. ' « 

every line, the most sacred rapture •, and hence they are ofteher quoted by the writers 
on theology than those of any other poet. ' 
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11 ofay Appear a light remark, but it may be useful in teaching you chap. xxn. 
“ not to be precipitate in forming a judgment on what you do not 
“ thoroughly understand*." 

A number of proofs are brought forward by this writer to establish 
the superiority of the Sheah faith; but he concludes by stating,' that 
if those who believe* in this faith are wrong, that is no cause why 
they should be doomed to destruction. “ What knowledge," he 
demands of his antagonists, “ can you have of the inward thoughts of 
“ those on whom you have pronounced so dreadful a sentence? 

“ The passions of kings are as a consuming flame, on which it 
“ behoves wise and good men to pour the water of moderate 
“ councils: but the anathema.you have promulgated is, in the 
“ hands of the soldier, the pretext for every excess and violence. 

“ And suppose," he adds, “ that they who suffer from this act 
“ were infidels; such a proceeding could never be pleasing to God; 

“ for it is written, that, in the day of judgment, Noah shall stand 
“ abashed in the presence of his Creator, for having desired tire 
“ death of sinners." 

Among the works which have been written on the subject of the 

difference between the Soonec and Sheah sects, the latter esteem 

. * 

none more than a small tract, called Hussunncah, composed by one 
of their most learned divines; who, to mark his contempt for his 
adversaries, has made a female slave, whose name he has given to 
his work, the successful champion of the tenets of his faith, in a 
public dispute, supposed to have been held before the celebrated 

caliph, Haroun-ul-Rusheed. It appears impossible to convey a 

* ♦ » ' ‘ . 


* MS, Letter of Moollab Mahomed. 
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/ ■■ 

better idea of the arguments by which the Sheahs*upporb* the 
principal dogmas of their belief, or of the. style in whiehsuch 
subjects are treated, , than by giving a translation of a put ©f this 
popular work; which, after shortly describing the history and cha¬ 
racter of Hussunneah, gives an account of‘the first day : «f her 
disputation before the Caliph of Bagdad; • . * ,-»■- - v 

Tbe learned author* informs us, ** that a merchant afr.Bagdad, 
“ when reduced to poverty from the persecution he had suffered 
“ on account of his religious persuasion, applied to a favourite and 
* accomplished female slave to know, what he should do to save 
himself from utter ruin. This lady, whose name was Hussunneah, 
“ or ‘ the beautiful/ and who had been carefully educated in. the 
principles of the Sheah sect, in the house of the holy Imaum 
“ Jaffierf, advised her master to go to the palace of Haroun-uU 
“ Kusheed and offer her for sale. ‘ Demand/ said she, * a hundred 
“ thousand pieces of gold|: and if the caliph should ask why you 
“ put this immoderate value upon your slave, tell him to assemble! 
“ his ablest disputants on points of theology, and say confidently 
** that she will refute them all/ The merchant replied, ‘ I can 
" never consent to this f plan;, the bigoted tyrant || will be cn- 

4 i 

* Shaikh Abool Futtoyah. 

t Jaffier was the sixth Imaum. He was born A. H. 83, and died in A. Hv 148. 
The scene is laid in the commencement of the reign of Haroun, abgnt'A. H. 170, 

twenty-two years after the Imaum died: bat the original only states, that Hussunneah 

' + 

was educated ia Jaffier’s family, not J>y him. . * . ^ 

X Tlie term in the original is dinar zere caliphate, a coin, the value of which may 
be calculated at nine shillings add twopence..: 

■ |f‘.The Sheahs always speak of Haroim-ul-R^sheed as a tyrant, op accoupt of his 
persecution of the sect of Aly. 
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« cfianted by thc praises I utter of thee, and take thee from me; CHAP.xm 
“ and I ’cannot exist without thee, who art the only delight I have 

“ left ia this universe/—* Fear not,' said Hussunneah; * for, by 

1 • ■ ,#■ 

“ the blessing of the holy family of the prophet, no power shall 

** separate me, while I live* from thee: risd up, and trust in God* who 

“ will order every thing for the best/ After much'importunity, lie 

“ was persuaded to go to Bermukee*,. the vizier of Haroun; to 

“ whom he stated his own situation, and the qualifications of his 

« slave. The vizier directed him to bring her. The distressed mcr- 

“ chant did as he was commanded. When Bermukee contemplated 

“ her beauty, and heard her eloquence and wisdom, he was struck 

“ with admiration.. He proceeded instantly to his master, to whom 

« lie explained all he had heard and seen. Hussunneah was ordered 

“ to attend. She came before the caliph veiled, and recited some 

“ verses in his praise, which quite delighted him. He desired her 

“ to unveil; and fbund her face was a just index of her mind. 

“ Haroun sent for her master, and inquired the price of his slave. 

« He replied, that it was one hundred thousand pieces of gold. 

" Haroun demanded, in a rage, how he could ask such a price? 

« * I ask it/ said the man, because I know that the assembled 

religious men of your dominions will be unable to contend with 

*« her in a theological. argument/ Haroun exclaimed in anger, 

« < Will you consent, if your slave should Ipse the victory, that 

« I shall strike off your head, and take her for nothing?’—* What 

a w iH you do/ said the man, * if she is not defeated?'—* I 

» ‘ ^ ’ * *■ 

■» ' i' • 

. ■' , * , * 

* This, no doubt, mean* the celebrated Jaffier Bermukee, who was/for seventeen 

years, the favourite vizier of Horoun-at-Rusheed. 
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chap.xxit. “ will not only/ said the caliph, * give you one hundredtheUSand 
“ dinars, but your slave back, again/ The merchant hesitated; 
“ 1 Allow me/ said he, * a little time, that I may^ again see 
f* Hussunneah?' Haroun consented: and he went and spoke to 
“ his slave, who requested him not to hesitate a momeift in ac- 
“ cepting the conditions which had been offered; adding, that, 
“ through the aid of the holy prophet, she firmly hoped to triumph 

.■ j* 

“ over her opponents. The merchant returned to Haroun, and 
“ agreed to his terms: on which the caliph immediately sent for 

a 

“ Hussunneah, and asked her what faith she professed? * I profess 
“ the faith of the prophet and his descendants/ said she, * thanks 
“ be to God! 1 Haroun next asked who she considered to be the 
“ proper successor of the prophet? Plussunneah replied, 1 Oh 
“ Haroun, assemble thy learned'men, and then I shall state all I 
“ can; and if any one object to my. faith, he will speak, and 
“ I shall answer him/ Haroun understoodtffrom this that she 
“ was one of the adherents ef the family*; or, in modern phrase, 
“ a Sheah. He immediately called his minister, Bermukee, and 
“ said, * This slave is not of our faith, let her be put to death/ 
“ The minister replied: * 0 Commander of the Faithful! she has 

“ undertaken a great task, and one in which she will probably 

«* 

“ fail. The moment of her discomfiture will be the proper one 
“ for her execution; but « if she succeed in confuting the holy 

“ and Vise men of the empire, it would be wrong to put such 

• ' *. * 

* The title of Abel; Bayt, 0£ " adherents of the holy family of the prophet," is one 
of wbich the Sheahs are very proud. They deem'it a distinction between them and 
those Mahomedans who have neglected, injured; and persecuted his descendants. 
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" a'perscptip death; on the^ontntry, > she will merit favour and cbap.xxu, 

u notice/ .BaroiH^waa satisfied with these observations, and ordered 

* » . *• 

11 all tha^Garned^men* in his kingdom to be assembled.. About 
“ four hundred obeyed this summons ; among whom, IbrahiuijNitihm, 

“ of i^dlsorah, was\ deemed the first in sanctity and in knowledge. 

* 

“ He had ‘composed many works on theology, and a hundred 

M volumes of his writing had been dispersed over Syria .and Egypt. 

* m 

“ When this distinguished personage arrived at the capital, the prin- 
“ cipal inhabitants and,nobles were directed to pay their respects 
“ to him; and when the assembly met, he was placed in a golden 
“ chair, as a mark of his pre-eminence, and of the favour he en- 
“ joyed. As soon as the caliph was seated, Hussunneah was called. 

“ She came veiled, attended by some women: and, after paying 
“ her respects to Haroun-ul-Rusheed, and wishing him prosperity 
“ and health, she proceeded, without waiting to have her place 
“ pointed out, to a seat which was on a level with that of Ibrahim 
“ Nizam, who looked quite magnificent in his golden chair. 

“ Haroun made a signal Jto Hussunneah to commence the dis- 
“ putation. She immediately comprehending him, turned to Ibrahim 
“ Nizhni and said, ‘ Thou art the man who hast spread one hundred 
“ volumes of thy works among mankind, and who considerest thyself 

t 

“ heir to the knowledge of the holy prophet, (on whom be the bless- 
“ ing of God!)’ Ibrahim Nizam replied in a rage, * Dost thou begin 
“ to treat me with contempt? But what business can I have to 

j 

* In the Persian MS. they are termed moollabs, which may he translated u learned 
“ men/' Shaffiri is described as one of the chief of those at Bagdad, and Jhis fame 
appears grounded on a victory he bad obtained in a public.disputation over Abou 
Yusoof Razee. 

3 B 
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CHtt.xm “-argue with a female slave? Indeed k is clear that undoing so 
44 will'bring ridicule upon my holy profession/—< 4 It- will be more 
“ ^honourable to your character end that of your profession/ said 
? ihe Vizier Bermukee, to ebjeot to the reasoning of Hussunneah, 
** than to her sex. Jt is a maxim/ he added, * among disputants, 
“ that words are to be attended to, not persons/ Encouraged 
f* by this, Hussunneah said, * Oh Ibrahim I by the grace of God 
“ I shall bring thee to the ground, with disgrace, from that golden 
“ chair in which thou art now seated!' and she began to put ques- 
tions to him: but Ibrahim stopped her, and said, ‘ I have come 
** from a distance, and have on that ground the first right of in- 
terrogation/— 1 Very well/ said Hussunneah, * take the advantage 
“ which you desire, question me/ The learned man commenced, 
44 and received the moBt eloquent answers to seventy questions 
11 that he put to Hussunneah. It is not necessary to say more 
'* topon these, than that she replied to them all in the most prompt 
“ and convincing manner, and that Haroun-ul-Rusheed and his 
“ whole Court were filled with wonder and admiration at the 
11 display of her extraordinary talent and genius. Hussunneah ob- 
f 4 'Serving the impression she had made, said, “ 0 Ibrahim, this 
“ mode of proceeding is very tedious, I fear the caliph will become 
44 weaiy: allow me now to interrogate you/ Ibrahim replied, * I 
“ have yet thrfee more que^ons to ask; if you answer them, I 
“ shall be satisfied/— 1 Ask them/ replied the lady. * Well, Hus- 
“ sunneah/ said he, * declare who you think should have succeeded 
“ the holy prophet/—^ The person/ she replied, • who was oldest 
41 in the faith/— 4 Who was the dfi&t in the faith?* said the 

* 1 i • 

44 mooUah. She answered, 4 Aly, who was the,son-in-law, cousin, 
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“ add brother of the holy prophet' The brow of Hoitiutf <mp.MiL 

11 ms clouded with a frown at this answer. This Ibrahim saw, and 
11 beoadKf* bolder! * Tell me/ said he to Hussunneah, on what 
44 gfoniid'tboa' cotisiderest Aly the oldest in the frith. I say that 
44 Aboubeker, was forty years of age when he embraced the tell- 
44 gion of our prophet, and at that time Aly was a boy; and the 
44 belief or unbelief! the obedience or disobedience, of a child is of 
44 little consequence/ Hussunneah instantly exclaimed, ( If I prove 
“ tb yon that the frith and obedience, or want of belief and 
44 disobedience, of a boy has consequence, and that a child, as you 
44 term him, is amenable to divine reward or punishment; wilt thou 
44 confess the faith of Aly in his boyhood V Ibrahim replied, * If thou 
“ dost this by sound and convincing argument, I will confess it/ 

44 ‘ 'Well/ said Hussunneah', 4 what say you regarding the boy that 

44 Elias * put to death, as stated in the story of that prophet and of 

« 

* The text of the Koran calls the person who travelled with Moses UI-Kadr, a 
saint who is believed by Mahotnedans to he the same as Elias; though some have 
confounded him with Phineas, and others with St. George. It is believed by all 
commentators that Ul>Kadr is the saint to whom Mahomed alludes in the account he 
haa given, in the eighteenth chapter of the Koran, of the adventures of Moses; a tale 
which will excite more curiosity in an English reader, from its being obviously that on 
which the beantifa] story of Parnell’s Hermit is founded. “ And coming to the rock,* 
the Koran states," they (Moses and hie servant Joshua, the son of Nun) found ono of 
11 onr servants, anto whom we had granted mercy from us, and whom we had taught 
“ wisdom from before us. And Moses said nato him, * Shall I follow thee, that thou 
w ntayast teach me past of that which thou bast bean taught, for a direction unto me i 
« He anawered, * Verily thoa canet not hear with me; for how canst then patiently 
“ suffer those things, the knowledge whereof thon dost not comprehend? Moses 
“ replied; * Thoa shalt findtae patient, if God please; neither will I be disobedient unto 
“ thee in any thing.* He said, ‘If ttiou follow me, therefore, asfc me not concerning any 
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“ Moses, which is handed down to us in the holy Koran do 

• ■ 

" you say to the answer which Elias gave to Moses/ when interto- 

- i M 

u thing, until I shall declare tfcft meaning thereof onto thee.’ Sarthey both vent on by 
“ the sea-shore, until they went up into a ship: and he made ajaole therein. And 
" Mopes said unto him/ Hast thou made a i)ole therein that thou migWst drown those 
“ who are on board ? Now hast thou done a strange thing.' He answered, ‘ Did I not 
" tell thee that thou couidest not bear with me?’ Moses said, * Rebuke me not, because I 
“ did forget; and impose not on me a difficulty in what I am commanded/ Wherefore 
“ they left the ship, and proceeded until they met with a youth, and be slew him. 
“ Moses said, * Hast thou slain an innocent person, without his having killed another ? 
11 Now hast thou committed an unjust action.’ He answered, 1 Did I not tell thee that 
“ thoa couidest not bear with me ?’ Moses said, ‘ If I ask thee concerning any thing 
“ hereafter, suffer me not to accompany thee: now hast thou received an excuse ftom 
" me.’ They went forward, therefore, until they came to the inhabitants of a certain 
" city, and they asked food of the inhabitants thereof; but they refused to receive 
H them. And they found therein a wall, which was ready to fall down; and he set it 
" upright. Whereupon Moses said unto him,' If thou wonldest thou mightest doubt- 
“ less have received a reward for it.’ He answered, ( This shall be a separation between 
“ me and thee: but I will first declare unto thee the signification ol that which thou 
(< couidest not bear with patience. The vessel belonged to certain poor men who did 
** their business in the sea: and I was minded to render it unserviceable, because there 
" was a king behind them, who took every sound vessel by force. As to the youth, 
n his parents were true believers, and we feared lest he, being an unbeliever, should 
“ oblige them to suffer his perverseness and ingratitude: wherefore we desired that 
« their Lord might give them a more righteous child in exchange for him, and one 
" more affectionate tdwards them. And the wall Belonged to two orphan youths in 
“ the city, and under it was a treasure hidden which Belonged to them; and’tbeir 
“ father was a righteous man: and thy Lord was pleased that they should aflqtft their 
" full age, and take forth their treasure, through the mercy of thy Lord. Aud I did 
" not what tbou hast seen of mifle own will,, bat b/ God’s direction. -This is the inter* 
*' pretation of that which thon couidest not bear with-patience."—S alb’s Koran, 
Vol.II.p. 117, 118,119. - * 
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“ gated os the murder of the child? ‘ As to the boy,’ said he, * his chap.xxii. 
“ parents Me'Uneven, and we feared lest he, being an unbeliever, 

“ should'oblige them to suffer his perverseness and' ingratitude/ 

• i 

“ ‘ • Now’tell meplbrabira, was it proper to put this boy to death, or 
11 was Elids unjust? If Elias was unjust, is it not extraordinary that 
“ he should be praised by the Almighty, and his praises are written 
“ in the Koran ? Ibrahim was at a loss how to answer. ( I abandon 
“ this point,* said he: * but what do you say regarding Aly> and 
“■ Abbas, his unde; they disputed with each other regarding the 
“ right of inheritance to the prophet; each asserted he had the right, 

“ and they carried their complaints to Aboubeker. When two 
“ persons go to a judge, one must be right, and one wrong.* The 
“ design of Ibrahim in putting this insidious question was to oblige 
“ Hussunneah either to offend the caliph, and hazard her life, by do* 

“ daring Abbas (who was the immediate ancestor* of Haroun-ul- 
“ Rusheed) in the wrong; or, should the fear of that danger lead to 
“ pronounce Aly wrong, to make her give up the whole argument, 

“ and abandon her creed. Hussunneah, in reply, observed, ( I muft, 

“ Ibrahim, answer thy questiQn from the holy Koran.*—‘ Let us hear 
“ it,* said the learned man. ‘ God,* said Hussunneah, ‘ has stated, 

“ through the prophet, that the angels Michael and Gabriel carried a 
“ dispute before David, in order to expose more strongly the^crime of 
“ that monarch, in taking the wife of his poor subject Uriah. Now 
“ tdl me, Ibrahim, \thich of these two disputing angds were in the 

“ wrong, and which in the right?*—* Both,* said Ibrahim, 1 were in 

+ 

« 

* Abba* wm the upde of Mahomed. Hia grandson was promoted.to the dignity 
of caliph; and the bouse of Abbas esjpyod power for several, centuries* Haroun was 
the fifth caliph qf this family. 
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(ffiAhtaB.« the right; and it was to correct and punish David thattbey want 
<f 'fifefore that monarch with their dispute.' — 1 Thank God fbr this 
**<SfBmlbion,' said Hussunoeah: < and, in like manner, both Mooctasa 
^Aly and Abbas were in the right; and it wa* to correct'd)* crime 
a of Aboubeker that-they went before him. Abbas said, * The right of 
“ inheritance is mine, pecause I am the uncle of the peopi»k’ *Aly 
“ said, ( It belongs to me, as his cousin, son-in-law, adopted brother, 
'* and heir, and his daughter is now in my house, and Hussein and 
“ Hussun (who are the lords of the Syuds and the sacred inheritor* of 
<* paradise) are my children: I am indeed identified with the prophet' 
" When* Aboubeker heard all this,he said: * God knows whose chum 
** is just; but I have myself heard the prophet say, ( Aly is my heirf, 
11 and the lord of my religion.' When Abbas heard this expression 
“ from the mouth of Aboubeker, he was enraged, and said, 0 
M Aboubeker, if thou hast heard this speech from the holy prophet, 
u how earnest it that thou sittest where thou art, as caliph, to the 
♦* injury of Aly's right, as declared by thyself ?' Aboubeker now 
“ perceived that both parties had come to expose his guilt. * You 
u are come,’ he observed, ( to quarrel with me, not to- appeal to my 
“ decision as a ruler:' and having said this, he immediately 4eft the 

u assembly. When Ibrahim heard this reply from Hussuqnekh, he 

* 

" said, that he also gave up this p6int: 1 But tell me,' hfe'rfdded, 
w1 which yoir consider the most excellent, Aly, or his uncle Abbas?' 
** Till me,' ssM^^suoneab quickly, * whichmosl t*6el- 

t * The Sheab author adds a curie to the name qf ^tty$ r,t caliph. 

t by another reading of tlyalenn ip the of ny debta,” which ia 

lyBonitnoni with heir, aa it deacrihea one of the»£rft ami Stott tfend dfth* duti#tf* 
legal iotoritor. 
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‘Vfent, -tihbmmh OP (Ms nephew Mahout? Why do yqu pmfle CMtr.npi. 

If 80 flinch with Aly and Abbas? K Aly was the .roost'^^ 
V tftiaaUMiti it’was the glory of Abbas to have such a nephew s and if 
^ was enperior, it most add to the honour of Aly to have bad 
44 apeh at* uncle/ ;Harou», who had marked with wonder the 
M ingenuity and ability of Hussunneah, turned to Ibrahim Niaam, 

'** and said, * I pity thy knowledge/ 

“ Hussunneah having answered all the questions which had been 
u put to her, observed, that she now required permission to ask one 
44 of her holy and learned antagonist; ‘ and if he can reply to that 
11 in a satisfactory manner/ she added, 1 I will confess myself con- 
44 quered. Tell me, Ibrahim/ said she, * when the prophet left this 
44 earth, did he nominate an heir, or did he not V Ibrahim .said, 

44 * He did not/—* Was this omission/ said she, * an error, or was it 
44 right ? and was the election of a caliph an error, or was it right in 
“ those by whom it was made ? To which do you ascribe the error, 

44 Ibrahim, to the prophet or to the caliph?' Ibrahim gave no 

a 

44 answer: he could not say the prophet had committed an error, 

44 without injury to the faith; and if he admitted the caliph had 
44 been bs the ipong, he gave up the point in dispute to JHussun- 
44 neab. He had also a dread of Haroun, and was silent from 

A 

44 redaction. This distress for an answer was evident to all; a smile 
44 was.to be seen on every fece in the assembly, end the wise 
44 »mao. of Bussorah was reproached with being defeated. 4?y a 
44 wqfean.” 

The work from which this has been translated gives a sequel of 
disputations' regarding dogmas on which the Sheahs araFSoonees 

entertain fppostfc sentiments: in all of these disputes t&e palm of 

• * 
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chap. xxii. victory is given to Hussuaqeah; and it adds, that the Caliph Haropn- 
ul-Rusheed, convinced by her statements, desisted from his persecution 
ofthe Syuds; that he also gave her, according to the terms fixed, a 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, and directed her to return to her 
master, on whom he bestowed a dress of honour. He, however, 
secretly advised this heroine of the Sbeah faith to leave Bagdad, 
lest some misfortune should happen to her. The lady left .the 

assembly in triumph; and, independent of the presents she received 

« 

from Haroun, many were bestowed upon her by princes of the blood, 
and other great persons. Ibrahim Nizam, the author informs us, 
came down from his golden chair quite ashamed, and retired with 
Abou Yusoof, Shaffei, and some others of the enemies of the 
Sheahs: the people laughed at them; and a cousin of Ilaroun was 
particularly witty at their expense. But, notwithstanding this ap¬ 
probation, Hussunncah and the merchant, fearful of the effects of 
the victory she had obtained, departed from the city, as the caliph 
had advised, and took up their abode at Medinah. 

The Persian author of this work says, that when he w^s returning 
from Mecca he stopped at Damascus, and obtained from a,Syud of 
Syria the Arabic manuscript which he has translated. The name of 
the .translator is not given. The probability is/ that the book was first 
written in Persian; and it is ascribed to Shaikh Abopl Futtovah, 
of Rhe, a very, eminent and zealous divine of the Sheah sect. # , 
According to the doctrine of the Sheahs, a man may, und^r cir¬ 
cumstances of danger, not only cpnceal.bis faith, but make a 
temporary profession of contrary sentiments. The adoptiorf/Of this 
unmanly tenet has been originally* forced ugon this sect, in .conse¬ 
quence ofthe oppressed and persecuted state in;which they sodong 
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remained r.und the pride of the Penians has brooked its continuance chap. xxn. 
rather tbsfi abandon the pilgrimage to Mecca, which they cannot 

V i 

perform without testifying, as they visit the tombs of the first caliphs, 
a respectfor their memory*, which is contrary to their belief. The 
strictness with which the Soonee possessors of Mecca have continued 
to enforce these concessions, have greatly diminished the number of 
pilgrims from Persia; the mass of the population of that country 
being satisfied with a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of Aly and his 
sons Hussein and Hussun, whose remains are deposited at Nujuff 
and Kerbelah, which are situated in the province of Bagdad; or to 
that of the Imaum Rez&, at Mushed, in Khorassan. The sepulchres 
of these saints of Sheah worship have been enriched with the most 
magnificent presents by pious devotees: monarebs have emulated 
each other in adding to their revenue, and in increasing the splendor 
of their appearance. In the mode of worship observed at these shrines, 
as at Mecca, many ceremonies have been introduced that border upon 
a superstition, which is remote from that principle of pure Deism 
upon which the Mahomedan religion is professedly grounded. But the 
followers’of the Prophet of Arabia have relaxed from the primitive 
principled of their religion, and have granted a species of adoration 


* It is not a duty of the Slieahs to curse the first caliphs; but this reserve is more 
from prudence than fueling. When they hear them execrated, they* never pass a 
heavier censure on the individual who does it, than to blame his indiscreet zeal. Omar 

* V 

is the p^ticuljrobject of their hatred. This probably proceeds from the great charac¬ 
ter of thqt-caliph. I was one day conversing with a very sensible and moderate Persian 
upon the history of Othar, and praising him as the greatest of all the caliphs. He 
assented to all the facte I stated, but tdld, Een kumm&h mt etf laiken at tkher tag-bood; 
“ ThlVfs all tnie, but he wds'a dog after alt."' 

S C 
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chap.xxii. not only to httn and his immediate descendants, but to a number 
of ltsarned or pious men, who have been canonized as saints. 
Utit feelings of gratitude and veneration which the conduct of 
individuals* first created, has grown,—by excessive indulgence, 
and by the ardour of passions excited by contrary opinions,—into 
sacred reverence and devotion. Their very garments Have become 
relicsf of inestimable value; and in the course of time the same 
properties have been assigned to them as are supposed to have 
belonged to their possessors. From this common progress of super¬ 
stition hardly one of the numerous sects into which the Mahomedan 
religion is divided can be deemed exempt %, The Sheahs not only 

* The incredible veneration paid to the early martyrs and confessors, by their pious 
contemporaries, was the cause of many evils in the Christian Cbnrch. 

t There are relica which axe deemed sacred at almost every shrine, particularly at 
that of Aly, at Nujuflf. 

t The modern sect of Wahfcbee pretend that they are an exception to this observa¬ 
tion. This sect was founded near a century ago, by an Arab if -the name of Shaikh 
Mahomed, the son of Abdool W&h&b, whose name they have taken. Sfetikh Mahomed 
connected himself in the attempt to reform the religion of his country with£bn-Saoud, 
the Prince of Dereab, the capital of the Province of Nujuddec. ThroV^ the efforts 
of the saint, and the aid of the temporal power of Ebn-Saoud, and his soft and succes¬ 
sor Abdool Azees, the religion of the W&hftbees is now established alt over the penin¬ 
sula of Arabia. The tenets of this sect are peculiar, and merit notice* ‘They profess 
that there is one Ged, and Mnhomed is his prophet: bat as the Supreme Being neither 
has nor can have any .participator in his power, they say» th^t to profess that either 
Mahomed, the Imarems, or any sainty, can have anxfnpebntdn|ttntfe over the affairs of 
men, or render them any aid hereafter,, is 'blaspheiry• They fern Mahotftedans who 
deviate in boy way from the plain, literal'dwiininll^^he^KoraQ, infidels; and mfiin- 
tain, that to make war upon all such is thoimpe^W djW of ovkry W&hf&ee. li is 
one of tbflr tenets, that all thles meant tt efiorbel^t ,tSjf hdnottr to tyen urinous 
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pgjr this specie* of derationthe principal shrines'that taveb^l | gf$.ix». 
ineotiopcd^ b<4 have an immense number of inferior saints*add 
martgcfeviit whose tombs they offer up their prayers*- Every village 
in Eemiac&n boast of some shaikh or holy person, whoee^dtareeter 
has obtained him a local reputation that has 'rendered- his tbrine 
sacred among the few acquainted with his i^ame. 

* * 

to Gpd, who alone is worthy of high name: and .they assert, that in conformity 
to what is revealed in the Koran, true Mahomedans should wage continual war 
against unbelievers, till they are converted, or agree to pay the tribute imposed on 
infidels; and that in the latter case they should he compelled to wear the coarsest 
garments, not be allowed to ride on horses, nor to five in splendid dwellings. They 
maintain, that the taxes (including zukaat and khums) levied by Mahomed are alone 
lawful: that swearing by Mahomed or Aly, or any person, should be prohibited, since 
an oath is calling a witness to ouT secret thoughts, which no one can know bat God. 

They deem it a species of idolatry to erect magnificent tombs; but to kiss relics, tec. is 
idolatry itself; and therefore, they affirm, that it it an action acceptable to God to destroy 
the tombs of Mahomeda/n saints in Arabia and Persia, and to appropriate their rich 
ornaments to worldly purposes,for which they were designed. They say, that it is wicked 
to mourn for the dead, for if they were good Mahomedans their souls are in paradise, 
at which their friends should rejoice. The W&h&bees reject the whole of the tradi- 
tions, limiting their belief to the Koran, which was, they say, sent from heaven to 
Mahomed, who was an excellent man, and much beloved of God. They continue to 
preserve the usages of eircumcision, ablution, fee. which they found established, but 
consider them more as matters of practice and nsage than of faith. The leading 
principle of this sect is their right to destroy and plunder all who differ from them: 
and tho$ Mahomedans who do not adopt their creed are represented as far less entitled 
to mercy than either Jews or Christians. Their pipgress was so great about ten years 
ago, as to excite considerable alarm in tha Turkish government) Among other places, 
they plundered the rich tombs of AljMjUd his sons at Nujuff and Kerbeleh. Their 
inroads are always dreadful, fop they-spare none who do.not conform to<their opinions; 
but they have lately mat wifo wme severe checks, and appear to be declining. • 
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^Tho Sb^b* Observe th$same feasts as, tbe Sonnet >*but the 
tpfoASe set-aside the ten first days of the mobth^oftMohur- 
> tnourn over the eroel fate of HusSein and Htssipy the 
of A$. On the last days of this feast they beat their breasts 
With violence; and, calling on the names of< the two martyrs, they 
poor curses on tbe heads of their enemies. It is during ’{fens cere¬ 
mony $hat the lower order of the Sheahsgive offence to the Soonees, 
4>y piiblicly cursing the three first caliphs, and particularly Omar. 
The Sheahs also observe a feast,* on the day upon which, accord¬ 
ing to their traditiops, Mahomed .named Aly his successor* an occur¬ 
rence which the Sooneet deny. 

* A 

> It has been before stated, that the Persians refuse their assent to 
matey of the traditions admitted by the Soonees; add the latter also 
rejedt Wny which; their opponents deem authentic} as these traditions 
not only relate to the faith, but the form of prayer, and to the usages 
and laws of those who believe in them. There are several points of 
practice, both in religious worship and civil usages, in which these 
sects differ widely from each other. »«They neither agree in the 
madner of performing their ablutions, nor in the mode of holding 
. their hands when at prayer. They also differ in the law of divorce: 
and the Persians admit a legal concubinage, by which the parties 
are united fof a limited period; a practice that is deemed, by the 
Soonees, a great profanation of the divine law. It would, however, 
be endless to describe the minutejlifferences ylgph jurist between 


• The Pwrisns alto otenra tb^ttfentietb of Seffet ip Cftiimeworation of, the 
'^pnrial of tbe hhaum Hussei&’i U Had beta off when id 

* lifted cawed to M*o*feeb et Da*a»a$i 
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^^Tdinr. ? car?l'E8?(A. xf* 1 

ha* apwlyblfn observed, that thd ^ ^ 

feith asibO'ietiQOal religion of Persia* gave to a,C0W$‘ il^rbicb 
patriotfcflPL wa* unjcfiowoj' a principle of union! of ejjoal f if^^ot 

greater force. Tlretfer^tywever^ ^“1“ ’ 

they ooce'We in their religious ffrtjudices*: they deem thitilijpnee 
neighbours u lost iawtorybut tl^ do not ten* item infidels. « Wy 
« are believers f,” they say, “ because ftaey recognise the holy mission 
“ of Mahomed, and worship .(W; t&t they have forfeited that 
« claim," they add, “ to be denominated faithful J, by their adoption 
« of those who refused allegiance, and. a$ ted with cruelty towards |he 
« nephew, the daughter, and the lineal descfcndajw, of the pc& pro- 
« phet. w The Soonees are pot so charitable their’ sentiments of 
the Sheah sect: and though scine of their”abk^fc divines|| hpve de¬ 
clared that the Shnahs, though deluded, were still Mahomedans, 
almost all Soomse monarebs have been led, by ignixture of religious 
and pOlitiCaL motive* tonreat them as a race of heretics that were 
worse than infidels; and, upon this ground, the most pious of the 
rulers of Bdsher*h§ have considered^themsejves entitled to make 

M 'I* * 


• Tl(ii change h oot to be m^o. W» wBMta, to the prop-, of 

OTilnatM, bit to the decreet* offcat fern* oh** attetf9ed the «nt iotredocthm of 

the Sbe«h faith et'\be Mtloitl MllgtoS'V ftnl*. 

+ The tona Modem dptHet taWter. ' * Mooemen signifee '“#*'• 

, ,| According too .(iter oho hath*. ^ ««**’ TOCtaAlWft 

^ mood mL'^ted W of l«. hue U4* *• 

*«H oot bd«»&ert#tf odd**-**- IetW^M.hui. MeiSk.o. 

1 frtaTbiettUw .Wo, ttat'AoWgoted Beg** KVmWt of Bokhara!., dal 
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An SOCOUDt of 


^supjgjfr 


p*“ 


ovef tfi*8Qqifa». 

******“■»< 

*$&& Ai eritksnce of Makm&m to^s, 

«hefc«pturom*wV p«tapi,-Sided 
jdlip^^SK^^ artWi«hm»o»J but thw hire•«tace.been 
ceoridf^ iD^ the i#*$aBgf*a*pf *9 eua&i^. There «eq he 
noidoiAfthrtvte ItAjfteiM* ^Wdiig fiH.asgtms 'tbiUr eao, 
.tempt of its fonp4 e»4 t£« #»$>& ft^btioct'oc^m^o^o with the 

' , ’■ 

not hesitate to make bit Sbeah captives slave*.; and he ^reproached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan jpith allowing tr 04 believer* to b« sol'd like beasts in the market-place of hii 
capita!, the savageTnrkoman tribes, who made inroads into that country, followed 
• the example if this prince, bnt from very different motives than those of religion, I 
“one day asked a man of tbtse tribes on *hat ground tilt} made their Persian captives 
(dares ? " Because, v sadd*h 6 , “ t bey a^heretic Sheabs.'W‘ But suppose," X added, 
" those yon bjwk were Seonees.*—" Then* toplicd be very coolly, « we must tnm 
“ Sheabs, for slaves wt most have." ^ 

* For a description of this sect, see Mr. &?. Cplebrookts's Paper on the Origin 
and peculiar Tenets of certain Mahomedan Sects.—Clinic Beuarckn, Vol. VII. 

k P a « e 

t The accurate and leaned Slle, in btt'Prohjnmary Discourse to his Translation of 
the Koran, has partly fallen into this error, and unjeWy charges the Sheabs with eon£ 
sidering Aly m equal, if not superior, to Mahomed. * 
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Deity, pbvext fiK^biijh Ow&out, c jjap.«b. 

TOdly pftfewltew con»equen% 

been deewttrp #WSbitnoo« wMf ' •>>£ infidelity, then it no 

country ov^^bfcfc^ tenets of Spoff^b#^ at different 
periods, been iqara widdy diffused than ’Persia.' The gml reputa¬ 
tion acquired J>y -ope of their priests, enabled hisdea^odAflts to 
occupy the tlftope of that ki ugfam for more thtf^wo juries*: 
but the,nfc>na$js of the ^ufovean-dynasty we*e too seOaih^'^.the 
aid which their poWSerjiv&d the continuance of an established 
and understood religion,-to indulge in visionary dreaips 

of their pons ancestors. Their-country,^ however, continued,to 

abound with persons who behoved in the tenets which these had 
taught; and the increase of their pttpbfp has been, of late yearn, so 
great in Persia, that the Mahometan* divipes yf that nation have 
called upon the neighing king (sp^d^^^trua fyti'ftom the 
attacks of several popular tethers; .who, from the Sanctity of their 

* a 

lives, and the delusive* character of their doctrines, had acquired an 
alarming popularity. The monarch has,* in consequence, adopted 
the most rigorous proceedings; and his severity has, far the moment, 
repressed a flame, which it would appear more calculated to increase 
than to extinguish. 

It would be vain to attempt to give a frill history of the Sooffec 
doctrine; traces of which exist, in some shape or other, in every 
region of the world. It is tojfciound in the most splendid theories 
of the ancient schools of Gtafipo* and in those of the modern philoso¬ 
phers of Europe. It is the dream of *the most ignorant, and of the 

• Ismail the First ascended thn throne of Persia in A. \IM ( mi his family was 
subverted by Nadir Shah, A, D. 1736 . 
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chap. xxii. most learned j and is seen ajone time indulging injbe ehs^e of ease, 
and at aether tiW&singthe path^^ea^rV It Vhere pro¬ 
fesses to be adverse,to bror and superstition, bdt^i&wby the active 
propagation of botb. * The wild and* varied doctrines oftheir teachers 
are offered to the disciples of this sect, in tbe'place'dF.the forms and 
usages of t^eir Religion. 1 They are invited to emtf&rk, on'the sea of 
doubt, under the, guidance of a sacred teacher; whom they ate {required 
to deem superior to all other mortal^, and worthy of a to£lj confi¬ 
dence that borders upon adoratiodf^t is in India, beyond all other 
climes, that this delusive &tfd visionary .doctrine has most flourished. 
There is, in the habits* of that nation, and in the character of the 
Hindoo religiop, what peculiarly cherishes that mysterious spirit of 
holy abstraction in which it is founded: and we may grant our 
belief to the conjecture which assumes, that India is the source from 
whence,other Rations have derived this mystic, worship of the 
Divinity. . 

The general name which the Persian followers of this sect have 
adopted, is Sooffee-j*; a term which implies pure: and by this all 


* The game remark is applied by our ecclesiastical a liters to Eg) pt; to which 

country they truce the a))sti<’, the hermit, and the monk. These wnteis speak of the 

% 

propensit) to an uustcre life as a disease in S^na and Egypt. 

t The Arabic term Sooffee, which means “ wise, pious,” and metaphorically used 
to denote a religions man, is supposed to be derived fiom the term Suaf, “ pure, clean 

v 

or Sujfa, which signifies “ purity." Some have traced it to Sorf, " wool,” 01 “ wool- 
“ beating,” ui allusion to the coarse woollen gantynts usually worn by its teachers. It 
is woithy of remaik, however, that these teiras are ail from the Aiabic, and that the 
accounts w e have of the Sooffees are comparatively of a modem dale being all subsequent 
to the conquest of Persia by the Caliph Omar. It is not veiy unlikely, therefore, that 
this name has been originally adopted from the Greek term lofoi (Sophoi), wise men. 
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raok> rafe ;ed teacher, who chap xxii. 

is folidwc^bY, deiyeish, or 

fakeer, wfyb hlfos to support "Him in 

that life of pUpjrdfvVWi^MiC has vofvnfoiijjr udoptecl f . * 

/'lHe SoofRis^p^nt ,thenfts$lye& as e^Jrely ddvdteci-to the 
search of tfulh^, aeU a^inc^aptly occupied the sdorarlfoft of the 
unlfctf wit^ v f IjtoiS they /desire wiB^all the ir^ftur of 
divine tovk ' 3She gr^‘0c&y. r|s'ob>r r ig tq^llieir fiellef, (fi^dsed 
over att^is ex&t$‘ e^er^whCTe^ and in eve^r gifting. 

* A.file of ( «pe»di$Hy ; Ivhieb {qtif'wtdpC fro* tSM^ive* *df piety 1 ,Is a»fr&Vd by 
others]; %hpse Jbttupef oi“e ’desperate* 1 aat,l fteads of^elBbeod. It ft related, Jthat a 
man ctfwe fo Mahomed, and exclaimed??* 0 prophet 1 1 anrpoof}'—i‘ Poverty is my 
“.glory,” replied Mahomed. Another pertfcuMUSe afterwards, arjd used exactly the 
«U»,£r^C. bat Mahomed said ‘to him, M Poverty causer‘l»en to blaifh ift both 
" worlds. You wondej/’iaid the pd^bet toftlWtfl&Wns, “ atftbe apparent incon- 
“ sistency of my answers V' two men scj^atygly ef.tty ' 199)9 condition: but tbe first 
“ of these men is virtuoas, tod has, from principle/abandoned the woild; but the sc- 
M cond fellow has no such merit, the woild has, abandoned him.”— Mujalh~uU 
Moumenan. \, 

V 

t It is difficult to understand what the SooffeeB state to be their opinion regarding 

* 

matter. Some of these term the world alum kheal, i. e. M a world of delationby w hich 
it is implied, that we are constantly, with iegai^ tp all madtyk, or M matter,” under 
an illusion of our senses, and that it exists ooJj^tai, the light of God, or the animating 
principle which enables us. to see it, and walnut visible, otherwise it is in itself 
nothing. " The cieaiion, 1 ' they say, proceeded* at once from the splendour of God, 

“ who poured his spirit on the uuj verse ha the general diffusion of light is poured over 
“ the earth by the rising son; and Is the absence of that luminary creates tot|i daik- 
“ ness, so the paitial or tbe total absence of tty dfvine splendour, or light, causes par- 
“ tial or general annihilation.” They compart all tbe creation, in its relation to the 
Creator, to those small particles that are discernible to the eye in the rays of the sun, 
which are gone the moment that planet ceases to shine.—Persian MS, 

3 D 
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chap, xxii. They compare the emanations of his divine essence, or spirit, to the 
rays of the sun; which are, they conceive, continually darted forth, 
and reabsorbed. It is for this reabsorption in'the divine essence, 
to which their immortal part belongs, that they continually sigh. 
They believe that the soul of man, and that the principle of life, 
which exists throughout all nature, is hot from God, but of God; 
and hence those doctrines which their adversaries have held to be 
the most profane, as they were calculated to establish a degree of 
equality of nature between the created add the Creator. 

The SoofFee doctrine teaches that there are four stages through 
which man must pass before he can reach the highest, or that of divine 
beatitude; when, to use their own language, “ his corporeal veil* will 
“ be removed, and his emancipated soul will mix again with the 
“ glorious essence, from which it had been separated, but not divided." 
The four The first of these stages is that of humanity f, which supposes the 
Attainment of disciple to live in an obedience to the holy law and an observance 
dime beau- ^ ^ ^ r jt eg> CU8 toms, and precepts of the established religion ; 

which are admitted to be useful in regulating the lives, and restrain¬ 
ing within proper bounds the vulgar mass, whose souls cannot reach 
’ the heights of divine contemplation, and who might be corrupted 
and misled by that very liberty of faith which tends to enlighten and 
delight those of superior intellect, or more fervent devotion ||. The 

* Purd&h Jusm&ne&h .—Persian MS. f N&soot. J The Sherrfih. 

H I have been greatly aided in this part of iny subject by a MS. on the 
Sooffees, which Captain Graham, at Bombay, delivered to a literary society, lately 
established at that place. There cannot be higher authority than this gentleman, who 
adds to great learning, a singular knowledge of the opinions and usages of this extra¬ 
ordinary class of oriental devotees. 
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second stage, in. which ihe disciph^ attains pow4r, or force*, is chap.xxii. 

. , . ■; ’■ *v. . * : , . *' 

termed the road ft or path; and.be who arrives at this, leaves that 

condition in-whidf t he is only ^admitted to admire and follow a 

* *»■ , 

teacher, and enters the pale of Soofieeism. He may now abandon 

* ■- v\ f ’ 

all observance of religious forms and ceremonies, as he exchanges, 
to use their* own phrase, “ practical for spiritual worship J*." but this 
stage cannot be obtained without great piety, virtue, and fortitude; for 
the mind cannot be triiBted in* the neglect of usages and rites, neces¬ 
sary to restrain it when weak, till it has Squired strength from habits 
of mental devotion, grounded on a proper knowledge of its own 
dignity, and of the divine nature of the Almighty. The third stage is 
that of: knowledge ||; and the disciple who arrives at it is deemed 
to have attained supernatural knowledge; or, in other words, to be 
inspired: and he is supposed, when he reaches this state, to be equal 
to the angels. The fourth and last stage is that which denotes his 
arrival at truth §; which implies his complete union f with the 
Divinity. 

The Sooifecs arc divided into innumerable sects, as must be the 
case in a doctrine which may be termed the belief of the imagi¬ 
nation. By enumerating a few of the most remarkable of these 
sects, the character of the whole will be understood: for though they 
differ in name,, and some minor usages, they are all agreed in the 


• Jubroot. V + Turreek&t. 

.. J The term used to express practical worship is Jusm&nee Arad, which may be 
translated “ the acts of the body.” Spiritual worship is styled Rooh&nee Aural, or 

** the acts of the soul.” 

U The Arabic term is Aruf, which signified" having attained knowledge; scientific.” 
§ Hukeek&t. f This junction is termed W&sil, which means "joined, united.” 
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principal tenets; and particularly in those which inculcate the 
absolute necessity of a blind submission to inspired teachers, and the 
possibility, through fervent piety and enthusiastic devotion, of attain¬ 
ing for the soul, even when the body inhabits the earth, a state of 
celestial beatitude, v 

Authors are divided whether there are two or seven of what can 
be deemed original sects among the Sooffees: but a very learned 
writer?, whose hostile bigotry made him direct all his ability to 
explain and confute the doctrines of the Sooffees, after enumerating 
the sevenf that are supposed to be original, states his opinion, that 
there are but two entitled to that distinction. These are called the 
Huloolc&h, or “ the inspired,” and the ll&hede&h, or “ the unionists.” 
lie deems the other five sects, which have been considered by many 

as original, to be only branches from these two. The principle 

*■ » 

* Aga Mahomed Aly, the late Moosht&hed, or high priest, of Kermanshah. I was 
well acquainted with this learned Persian, who enjoyed, when I was in Persia in 1800, 
the highest respect and confidence of the king. lie was a man of considerable infor¬ 
mation : and there was nothing in his appearance or manners which indicated that 
violence and relentless zeal with which he, some years afterwards, persecuted the 
Sooffees. 

f Aga Mahomed Afy observes, that “ the Sooffees are divided into a great number 
“ of sects. Some affirm,” he states, “ that only four are original; the others being no 
“ more than branches from them. The first of these is the Huloole&h, or 4 the inspired 
“ by the Divinity.’ The second is the Mhedeub, or 4 the unionists.’ The third is the 
“ W&s&leah, or * the joined.’ The fourth is Afthake&h, or 4 the lovers.’ Some,” this 
author states, 44 add two more. The fifth they term the Tulkeene&h, or * the learned,’ 
“ or * the teachersand the sixth are (he Zeeruke&h, or 4 the penetrating.’ Others,” he 

i r 

adds, 44 have mentioned a seventh sect, whom, they call W&hdatte&b, or 4 the solitndi- 
44 narians.’ ” This writer concludes by stating his belief, that there arc only two original 
sects of Sooffees,—those mentioned in the text; and that all the others are derivatives. 
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maintained by the Hiiloole&h, or “ the inspired/' is, that God' has chap.xxil 

entered or descended into them; and that the Divine Spirit enters 

into all who are devdut and liave an intelligent mind. The Mhe- Principles 

. , maintained 

deah, or “ unionists, believe that God is as one with every by the m- 
enlightcned being*. They compare the Almighty to flame, and ledeftl1 ' 
their souls' to charcoal; and say, that in the same manner that 
charcoal when it meets flame becomes flame, their immortal part, 
frqm its union with God, becomes God. It has, the learned author 
here followed states, been affirmed f, that these two sects, which are 
now deemed original, are derived from a sect called Hcrm&ne&h, who 
borrowed their tenets from the S&bette&h, or “ ancient Sabians.” 

“ Impious men," lie observes, “ desiring to conceal from themselves 
“ the great error into which they had fallen, have tried to connect 
w the doctrines of these seels with that of the twelve holy Imaums, 

“ to which they have not the slightest affinity: but," he adds, “ the 
“ principal tenets of the HulooleAh certainly approach the creed 
11 of the Nazarcnes, who believe that the Spirit of God entered into 
“ the womb of the Virgin Mary, and thence the doctrine of the 
“ divine nature of their prophet, Jesus." 

The WdhdatteA14, or “ the solitudinarians ||," whom this author 

* Aga Mahomed Aly’s Letter. 

t “ This is affirmed," Aga Mahomed Aly says ," by the author of the Bean-u-deen, 

“ or * expounder of religions.’" 

| I find, in a work written by the1|te Shfinavfiz Khan of JJelhi, a very full account 
of the first peers or saints of the Sooffees. He mentions Abdool Waited, the son of Zyd, 
as the founder of a great sect; and it is not improbable that the sect of Wdhdatteah 
derive their name from him. 

|| The Arabic term W&hed, from which this name is derived, also means singular, 
unique, incomprehensible. 
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chap.xxu. terms a branch of the It&hede&h*, are considered, by many other 
wr it erg one 0 f the original sects of Sooffees. They believe, that God 
T wild f * S * n ever y ^ every thing is God. This class of Sooffees 
te&h. are deemed followers of the ancient philosophers of Greece, particularly 
of Plato, who, they assert, has said, “ That the God of the world has 
“ created all things wiLli his own breathf, and every thing', therefore, 
“ is both the Creator and the created.” The tenets of the W&hdat- 
te&h are very prevalent among modern Sooffees; and many sects deem 
themselves branches of this slock. The author hitherto followed 

tr 

enumerates twenty sects + that follow the W&hdalte&h, each of 

* Aga Mahomed Aly stales, that “ this sect were not known in the time of the 
" celebrated Sobffce teachers, Bayezeed and Hel&jbut his comment to prove this 
fact only shows, that the tenets, they now openly declare were then held in secret, and 
were deemed mysteries: for he states, that “ Helfij, when he declared himself a god, 

•i 

“ was not blamed by them for being blasphemous, but for being a revealer of 
rt secrets/ 

f The Persian expression used to express breath is nufs. It is here necessary to 
remark, that nufs, or breath, as applied to man, is deemed the human part of anima¬ 
tion, and quite distinct from Rooh, which signifies, " the soul, or the immortal part.” 

% These arc, 

1st. The Dheri, or “ the eternals,” who are described in the text. 

2d. The W&ssllefih, or “ those who have mixed or joined with God.” 

3d. The Hubbeebefih, or t: the friends," who claim, from having attained the friend¬ 
ship of God, exemption from all the forms observed by other men. 

4th. The Wullceab, or “ the holy favourites,” who are described in the text. 

5th. The Mush&ruke&h, (also called Afzule&h,) or “ the companions.” 

6th. The Shejnr&ke&h, which means, in one sense, “ liberal;” in another, " a 
“ cluster of dates.” They are supposed to be derived from the Khfirijfih, or “ the sepa- 
“ ratists." This sect are accused of being great sensualists. 

7th. The M&h&be&h, or “ the revered.” This sect are said to maintain the doctrine 
of the community of property and of women. 
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whom has some difference in the subordinate parts of their chap.xxil 
belief and their usages. Among the most remarkable of these 
are the Dheri, dr “ eternals/’ who believe the world is uncreated and 
indissoluble; and conceive that man is taught his. duty by a 
mysterious order of priesthood, whose numbers* 1 and ranks are fixed, 

and who rise in gradation from the lowest paths to the sublimest 

* 

8 th. The Mulifimettefih, or “ the reproached.” Aga Mahomed Aly observes, 
when speaking of this sect, u Many Sooffees maintain the doctrine of necessity, whioh 
“ confounds all virtue and vice: but this sect proceed further, and give a preference to 
“ what the world call vice; and hence tlseir name of “ the reproached.” But it is pro¬ 
bable that this name is only given to them by their enemies. 

9 th. The Hale&h, or a persons in a proper state;” or, as it might be translated, 

“ the good state.” This sect maintain, that the clapping of hands, dancing, and singing, 
to which they are accustomed, are involuntary. They affirqa, that when they are in these 
fits, God comes to them and tells them secrets. “ They lay their heads” (they say,) 

“ in his bosom, and he lays his head on theirs. It is the stirring of the divine nature,” 

(they assert,) “ which leads to their dancing, and to all their extravagant joy.” 

10 th. The lloureah; so called, because they assert, that when they dance till they 
fall down insensible, they enjoy the society of the houries, or nymphs of paradise; and 
these delightful mistresses, they say, tell them of mysteries. 

11 th. The Wakuffeah, or “ the knowingso called, from asserting, that none but 
themselves know God. Reason, they say, can never lead to that knowledge: it must 
be attained through the aid of a holy teacher. 

12 th. The Tuslecmah, or " the obedientat name given from their profession of 
a blind and devoted obedience to the commands (whatever they may be,) of their 
teacher. When these are proved faithful, they receive a small chain, or string, called 
the Reshtfih Tusleem, or “ the string of obedience,” from their teacher. Aga Mahomed 
Aly states, “ that the sects of Ursulleih and Kuliundereuh have a similar usage.” 

13th. The Tulkeeneftli, or the Nezereuh; that is, “ the teachers, or the observers.” 

They maintain, that to read any book, except one written by a Sooffee, is unlawful: 
but even from these bookB nothing can be learnt without the aid of a holy teacher: 
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height of divine knowledge. The Wullee&h, or “ holy favourites," 
whose teachers claim a share , in the attributes of the Almighty, 
and assert, that they have power to raise the dead, or to kill 

“ _ <1 

the living; and who, pretending to imitate that God of whom they 
declare themselves ’•a* part, have neither wife nor dwelling. The 
Mush&ruke&h, pr “ friends," who assert, that they are greater 
than the prophet, because they hold direct communion with God. 

but suph, when initiated, can, they say, learn the disciple more iii one hour, than a 
moollah could iu seventy years. Faith, this sect say, is not created; which, in one 
meaning, signifies “ faith it GodThe followers of this sect are generally dressed in 
khirk&s, or “ patched garments,” and wear a felt cap. They contemn worldly know* 
ledge, and pretend to mysteries, in which they are instructed by a preparatory fast, 
during which they hardly taste food) and arc kept in complete solitude. 

14th. The Kummfilefih, or “ the perfect,” who are described in the text. 

15th. The Khfime&h, or “ the inspired,” who are described by Ago Mahomed as u 
sect of Epicureans, who seek nothing but the enjoyment of the present hour, and who 
are said not even to believe in a future state. 

l6th. The Noore&n, or “ the enlightenedso termed, from their professed attach- 

* 

ment to Noor, which signifies “ light, or virtue,” and their horror at Nftr, which 
signifies “ fire,” and is, with them, the symbol of vice. 

17th. The Battenefih, or “ the mysterious." This sect, Aga Mahomed states, 
deem madmen holy, and term them “ the abstracted.” 

18th. The Joudc&h, or “ the thirsty.” This sect are accused of delighting in fables 
and allegories, of wearing silk and embroidered garments, and of indulging in sensual 
gratification. 

19th. The Ashakefih, or “ the lovers." The severe writer, who gives this account 
of the sects of Sooffees, says, that “ the Ashakeuh profess themselves ardent lovers of 
“ God: but they continually address,” he adds, “ the fairest part of the Almighty's 
“ creation with a favourite sentence, which implies, that worldly love it the bridge over 
“ which time mvtl pats who seek the joys of divine love” 

20th. The Jumkhoorcah, or “ the collected," are described in the lext. 
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The H&le&h, or those that have reached “ the good slate," who are chap.xxii. 
distinguished by their singing tfnd dapping of hands, and by their 
falling into occasional trances, in ..which they pretend to visitations 

r " i r ■ * ' ’ 

from the Almighty. The KumtaiAledh, or “ the perfect^ who reject 
all worldly occupation, except singing, danciifg, and music; or, to 
use their ov/n words,those pursuits in which the soul takes delight." 

“ This sect," the author who describes them observes, “ even sing 
** their prayers.” The Noorean, or “ the enlightened," who teach, 
that men’s actions should neither proceed from the fear of punishment 
nor the hope of reward, but from innate love of virtue, and a detesta¬ 
tion of vice. The twentieth and last branch of the W&hdattc&h is 
denominated Jumkhoore&h*, which means,.“ the collected;" a name 
that has been given them from their belief in the collected creeds of 
all the other sects of Sooffees. Their leading doctrine is, that nothing 

t . . 

which exists should be rejected, for all things contain a portion of the 
Divinity. They are accused of being complete optimists: every thing 
is good with them: religion and infidelity; the lawful and unlawful. 

“ Like the Nazarenes," the author who gives this account observes, 

“ they deem dogs and hogs clean animals; and, like them, they 
“ admit that females may go about unveiled. The greater part of 
“ the modern Soofleesf," he affirms, “ belong to this sect; and they 

# 

* Jumkhoore&h, considered as a compound word, may be translated “ the collected 
but the term jumkboor signifies " hollow ” (as a reed). If their name has this signifi¬ 
cation, it musphave been given by their enemies. 

t Aga Mahomed Aly states, that“ there is another branch called Zer&keah, who 
“ have formed a creed, like the Jumkhoore&h, from the adoption of almost all the pre- 
“ ceding sects of Sooffees.” 

3 E 


VOL. II. 
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chap.xxil “ dignify their indiscriminate principle of belief and of conduct 
“ with the exalted name of divine love/* 

They declare The Mahomedan Sooffees have endeavoured to connect their 

their prophet, », 

Mahomed, to 

have been a 4 

Sooiree. they assert, an accomplished SoofFee; and they interpret* many of 
the verses in the Koran, and some of his traditionary sayings, in a 
manner calculated to give them the benefit of his great name. 4 The 
Persian followers of this sect deem Aly, his sons, and all the twelve 
Imaums, as teachers of Sooffeeism. They state, that Aly deputed 
his two sons and two other holy men to teach the mysteries of this 
faith; and from these many of the principal KhAlifAs, or teachers, 
who have founded sects, derive their title to the sacred mantle f, 
which was the symbol of their spiritual power. 

* They quote a tradition of the prophet, from which they state that their four 
stages to attain perfection are derived. Mahomed is asserted, in this tradition, to 
have said, " That the law (canonical) is as a vessel; the road or path is as the sea; 
“ knowledge of divine things is as the shell; and knowledge of the Divinity is as the 
“ pearl: but he who desires to obtain the pearl, must first embark in the vessel.”— 
Captain GaAUAM’s MS. on the Sooffees. 

f It appears, that though the khirkd. or mantle was in general only transferred to a 
beloved pupil, at the death of bis master, some superior saints were deemed possessed 
of a power, even while living, to invest others with this sacred and mysterious garment. 
Shahnfiv&z Khan informs us, in his Essay (the.Moorut Aftab Namah) upon this sect, 
that four persons were empowered by Aly to disseminate the doctrines of the Sooffees. 
These were his two sons, the Imaums Hussein and Hussun, and two learned men, 
one named Hussein, of Bussorah, and another Kummyl, the son of Zeftl! Hussein, of 
Bussorah, he adds, was succeeded by Abdool Wished, the son of Zyd, and Hubbeeb*e* 
Ajumee, or Hubbeeb of Persia. The following five sects of fakeers, according to 
this writer, arc derived- from Abdool-Wished. 


mystic faith with the doctrine of their prophet, who was himself, 
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The dignity of Kh&lif<t can only be . attained by long fasting chap.xxii. 
and prayer, and by complete, abstraction from all worldly pursuits; 

The man must die before, the stynt can be born. The preparation ^!j oit3r °* 
for the third class of Sooffeeism, which elevates to the rank and 

1st. The Zyde&n, who devote themselves to remain in deserts, and* never enter 
towns or villages. They live entirely on vegetables and roots, holding the slaughter of 
any animal that hath life to be unlawful. 

fid. The AMze&n take their name from Albaz, a Kh&lifB. or teacher, who was 
invested with the mantle by Abdool Walled. They affect solitude, and have neither 
wives nor children. They profess not to solicit alms, but to Bpend freely what comes 
unsolicited. 

Sd. The Adhunie&n trace to the famous Sultan Ibrahim Adbum, who resigned 
the royal dignity to become a mendicant. They arc always travelling, and are com- 
panionless. This sect continually move their lips in devotion. 

4th. The BiMree&n, from B&h&ree, of Bussorah, who derives his mantle through 
two descents from Saltan Ibrahim Adbum. This sect are very reserved, and practise 
abstinence. 

5th. The Kbaujah Isaak. Their Kh&lift was Khaujah Ulloo, of Beeoawar, who 
derives his mantle, through two descents, from B&haree, of Bussorah. Their teacher 
avoided cities. He is said to have been of a very amorous disposition. 

According to Shahn&vaz Khan, nine remarkable sects derive their origin from 
Hubbeeb-Ajumee. 

1st. The Ajumee&n take their name from their founder. They chiefly dwell 
in mountains, are very abstemious,.and wear no dress but what is barely sufficient to 
cover their nakedness. This sect attach themselves to animals and birds, with which 
they form friendships. 

fid. The Tyfoore&n take their name from Bayezeed of Bust&m, one of whose 
names was Tyfoor-Bayezeed. He was one of the most celebrated of the Sooffees of 
Persia, and derived his mantle from Hubeeb-Ajumee. 

3d. The Kirkee&n derive their name from Mlroof, of Kirkee, who, this author 
stales, was a favoured disciple of the Imaum Rezft, to whom he is said, in another MS., 
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chap.xxii. knowledge of angels, requires a.long and awful probation. Great 
v ^ vx ' / numbers perish in their efforts to r^ach it. The person who makes 
the attempt must be a holy mooreed or disciple, who, by devotion and 
abstraction, has already made a progress that has placed him above 
the necessity of the common usages and forms of established religion. 
He must 'commence his endeavour to attain a state of higher 
beatitude by a long fast, which stpie sects conceive should npt be 

to have beep a porter. Some of the most celebrated of the modern teachers pretend to 
derive their authority from this saint. 

4th. The S&kettee 4 derive their name from Seree S&ket, who was a disciple of 
Maroof. 

5th. Junyde&n take their name from Shaikh Junyd of Bagdad, a Kh&lifa or 
teacher of celebrity, who received his mantle from Seree S&ket. 

6th. Kazeroono&n. This sect has its name from Aboo Isaak, of Kazeroon, who 
derives his mantle, through two. descents, from Shaik Junyd. 

7th. Toosce&n take their name from Allah-u-deen, of Toos, who, after five in¬ 
termediate gradations or descents, (the term in the original is Punj-W&s&tt&h,) in¬ 
herited the mantle of Shaikh Junyd. 

6th. Sohr&verdeeans, who take their name from Aboo Nujub of Sohr&verdee, who, 
through five descents, derived his mantle from Hubbeeb-e-Ajumee. 

9th. Fcrdosi&n, who take their name from Nijum-u-decn Ferdosi, who was the 
Kh&lifc or teacher of Aboo-Nujub of Sohr&verdee. 

The same author gives a long list of other sects derivative from the above; and it is 
remarkable, that the Kh&lif&s, or holy teachers, of every one of these sects, either have, 
or pretend to have, a hereditary right to their mantle from some holy saint: among 
these he mentions a sect of fakcers called the Suffaveans, who trace themselves to 
Shaik Suffce-u-deen * of Ardebil, who, he observes, derived his mantle, through some 
gradations, from the Shaikh Junyd of Bagdad. 


4 This word means a metal-seller) Htket signifies metal. 
* The ancestors of the SufiaveaaMoitaiclu of Persia. 
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less than forty days. During thisJast he retains in solitude, and in chap.xxii. 
a contemplative posture; gnjd receives no sustenance but what.is 

deemed barely necs^ry to,prevent th^^soul taking its flight from its 

« ' ' ' * * ; > , 

mortal tenement. Upon the patience and fortitude which he dis¬ 
plays during this severe test, his character greatly dependsbut when 
the skeleton (for such, after this fast, the disciple always appears) 
walks forth, he has still many years of trial to endure. He must 
either wander over deserts, or remain companionless in some fright¬ 
ful solitude, occasionally seeing the Kh&liffL or teacher to whom he is 
attached: for the chief merit of Soofiecs, through all their ranks, is 
devotion to their spiritual leader. When the Kh&lifA dies he 
bequeaths his patched garment, which is all his worldly wealth, to 
the disciple whom he esteems the most worthy to be his successor ; 
and the moment the latter puts on the holy mantle, he is vested with 
the power of his predecessor. 

The Persian Sooftees, though they have borrowed much of their 
belief and many of their usages from India, have not adopted, as a 
means of attaining beatitude, those dreadful austerities which are 
common among the visionary devotees of the Hindoos. Practices so 
abhorrent to nature required for their support all that influence which 
ignorance and superstition united could gain over the human mind. 

The most celebrated of the teachers of the Sooffec tenets in Persia 
have been men as famed for their knowledge as their devotion. 

In the list of these, modern Sooflees desire to include every name 
which has obtained a pre-eminence in ihe history of their country, or in 
the world*. They claim, in fact, all who, by their writings or sayings, 

* The Mahomedan Sooftees claim the Patriarch Abraham as one of their principal 
teachers. “ That holy man,” they say ," turned day into night, and night into day, by 
11 his constant and undivided devotion of the most high God.” — Persian MS. 
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chap. xxii. have shown a spirit of philosophy, or a knowledge of the divine 
nature, which elevated them above the prejudices of the vulgar. But 
though this claim cannot be maintained, as many of the wisest and 
ablest men of Persia have been remarkable for their attachment to 

• * ,F ’ 

the forms and dogmas of the established worship, the Sooffees can 
boast that great numbers, as eminent for. their learning as their 

genius, have adopted their opinions/ Among these the most distin- 

♦ * 

guished are poets. The progress of the improvement of the human 
mind is the same in all nations. The first ray of light that illumines 
a dark and barbarous age emanates from the poet, and his page long 
continues to be that which is chiefly, if not solely admired. The 
natives of Persia are enthusiastically devoted to poetry: the meanest 
artisan of the principal cities* of that kingdom can read or repeat 
some of the finest passages from their most admired writers: and even 
the rude and unlettered soldier leaves his tent, to listen with rapture 
to the strain of the minstfel who sings a mystic song of divine love, 

a , 

p»etry is the or recites the tale of a battle of his forefathers. The very essence of 

essence of t f . 

Sooflveisnu Soffeeism is poetry. The extravagant raptures of genius expatiating 
, on a subject that can never be exhausted, are deemed holy inspira¬ 
tions by those who believe that the emancipated soul can wander 
at large in the regions of imagination, and even unite with its 
Creator. The Musnavif, which teaches in the sweetest strains 

, / V 

V , • 

* i was forcibly struck with this fact during my residence in Persia. I found 
several of my servants well acquainted with the poetry of their country; and when I 
was at Isfahan in 1800, I was Surprised to hear a common tailor, that was at work 
repairing one of my tents, entertain his companions with repeating some of the finest 
of the mystical odes of Hafiz. 

f This celebrated work was written by Shaikh Jellal-p-fleen, usually culled the 
Moollah of Room. 
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that all nature abounds with a divine* love, that causes even the chap.xxit. 
lowest plant to seek the sdhlime object of its desire. The works of 
the celebrated J&mi, which breathe in every line the most ecstatic 

* '* ' ,i • 

rapture. The book of mofal lessons of the eloquent Sadi, and the 
lyric and mystic odes of Hafiz, may be termed the scriptures of the 

a 

i , 

* Sir William Jones has translated a passage from the Musnavi, which will fully 
illustrate this observation. 

“ Hear how yon reed, in sadly*pleasing tales, 

“ Departed bliss and present wo bewails! 

“ With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

“ Love-warbling youths and soft-ey’d virgins mourn. 
u O! let the heart, by fatal absence rent, 

. “ Feel what I sing, and bleed wben f lament: 

u Wbo roams in exile from his parent bow’r, 

11 Pants to return, and chides each lingering hour. 

“ My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

“ Have hail'd the rising, cheer’d the closing day: 

“ Each in my fond affections claim'd a part, 

“ But none discern'd the secret of my heart. 

" What though my strains and sorrows slow combin’d! 

" Yet ears arc slow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

“ Free through each mortal form the spirits roll, 

“ But sighs avail not. Can we see the soul? 

“ Such notes breath’d gently from yon vocal frame: 

“ Breath’d, said I? no; ’twas all enliv’ning flame. 

“ 'Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine; 

“ Tis love, that sparkles in the racy wine. 

“ Me, plaintive wand'rer from my peerless maid, 

“ The reed has fir’d, and all my soul betray’d. 
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chap. xxii. Sooffee# * .of Persia. It is to them, that ..they continually refer; and 
the. gravest writers, who have defended their doctrine, take their 
proofs from the. page, of these and other poets, whom they deem 
to have been inspired by their holy theme. 

Their tenets The Sooffee tenets are, as may be supposed from what has been 

involved in - 

mystery. said, involved in mystery: they commence in doctrines* of general 
piety and virtue; and inculcate forbearance, abstemiousness, and 
universal benevolence. This is their profession; but they have 
secrets and mysteries for every gradation, which are never revealed 
to the profane. Munsoor Hel&j, one of the most eminent of their 
spiritual leaders, who, they believe, had attained the fourth or last 
stage of Sooffeeism, proclaimed, “ I am the truth;" or, in other 

words, “ I am God fThe constant repetition of this impious 

^ * 

. ** V Jr. • 

“ He give| the bane, and he with balsam cates; 

“ Afflicts^yet. sooths; impassions, yet allures. 

" Hail, heav'nly lofvc! true source of endless gains! 

“ Thy balm restores me; and thy skill snstaios. 

“ Oh,more than Galen learn’d,. than Plato wise! 

“ My guide, my law, my joy supreme, arise! 

“ Love warms this frigid clay with mystic fire, 

" And dancing mountains leap with young desire. 

“ Blest is the. soul, that swims iu seas of love, 

“ And long the life sustain’d by food above. 

" With forms imperfect can perfection dwell ? 

** Here panse, my song; and thou, vain world, farewell.” 

Sir William Jones’s Works, Vol. I. p. 456. 

* The names of S&hibi, Oorfee, Rudiki, and many others, might be added, 
f Many fables have been invented to account for the imprudence of this wise 
teacher. One of these states, that he observed his sister go out every evening: he 
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phrase alarmed the bigotry of the orthodox priests, and he was ciiap.xxii. 
seized and impaled. An inspired Sooffee is said to have demanded 
of the Almighty why he permitted Munsoor to suffer? The reply 
was, “ This is the punishment of the revealer of secrets Among Their desire in 

1 _ . . . 1 . . reconcile their 

the many rabies they relate or this holy person, is one that marks doctrines with 
distinctly the manner in which they desire to reconcile their doc- M^mcd. ' 
trines with the faith of Mahomed. When Munsoor Ilel&j was 
carried to the stake, the executioners, they observe, could not perform 
their duty: it was in vain they endeavoured to seize him; his body 
eluded their grasp, and appeared seated in a composed posture in the 
air, at some distance from the stake f. While this was occurring 
upon earth, his soul sought the regions of paradise. He was accosted 
by Mahomed, who admitted that he had arrived at the stage of 
W&ssil&h, or “ union," and that his saying he was God was truth: 
but he entreated him, for the sake of practical religion, which was 
necessary to keep men within proper limits, to permit himself to be 
impaled. The soul of the holy man, convinced of the justice of what 
the prophet had said, returned to earth, to reanimate his body, which 
endured the death to which he had been sentenced. 

The principal fables , of the Sooffees relate to those of their sect Their belief i« 

fables. 

who have suffered martyrdom. Of these, one of the most celebrated 
is Shems Tubreezee, who was sentenced to be dead alive on 


followed her, and having seen her communicate with the houries, and receive from 
these celestial nymphs a cup of nectar, he insisted upon drinking one or two drops 
that remained of this celestial liquoT. His sister told him he could not contain it, und 
that it would cause his' death. He persisted; and from the moment that he swallowed 
it he kept exclaiming, Jn-oolJiuk! that is,“ I am the truth!” till he was put to death. 

# Persian MS. + Captain Graham’s MS. J Ibid. 
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account of his having raised a person that was dead" (o life; We 
are told, that after the law had been put in force, he wandered about, 
carrying his own skin, and solicited some food to appease his* hun¬ 
ger: but he had been excommunicated as well as Head, and no 
one would give him the slightest help. After four days, he found a 
dead ox, but his efforts to obtain fire to dress it were unsuccessful. 
Wearied out with the unkindness of men, he directed tKc sun to 
broil his meat. It descended, to perform the office; and the world 
was upon the point of being consumed, when the holy Shaikh 
commanded the flaming orb to resume its station in the heavens *. 
The general belief of these monstrous fables, relative to the divine 
nature of their spiritual leaders, is a just subject of reproach against 
the whole of the Sooffees; who are also accused by orthodox Maho- 
medans of having no fixed faith, but of professing a respect which 
they do not feel for religion, that they may smooth the path of those 
whom they desire to delude. They pretend, their enemies state, to 
revere the prophet and the Imaums, yet conceive themselves above 
the forms and usages which these holy personages not only observed, 
but deemed of divine institution. 

Though the belief of predestination appears to be inculcated by 
the Koran, few of the orthodox among the Mahomedans give a 
literal construction to the words of their prophet upon this subject. 
They deem it, indeed, profane to do so, as it would make God the 
author of the guilt of man: but almost all the Sooffees are predesti- 
narians. They believe, that the emanating principle, proceeding 
from.God, can do nothing without his will, and can refrain from 


* Captain Graham’s MS. 
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nothing that he-wills. Some of them deny the existence of evil, chap. xxir. 
because they say every thing proceeds from God, and therefore must 
be good. The SoofFees of this class exclaim with the poet, “ The 
“ writer of our destiny is a fair writer, and never wrote that which 
“ was bad.” While those who admit that there is evil in this 
world, but contend that man is not a free agent, repeat from Hafiz, 

“ My destiny has been thrown into a tavern* by the Almighty. 

“ In this case, tell me, 0 teacher! where is my crime ?” 

The SoofFees, we are told by one of the most violent and able of 
their enemies, deem every thing in the world a type of the beauty 
and power of the Divinity: but he adds, that it appears from both 
their actions and writings, that it is in the red cheeks of beautiful 
damsels that they contemplate his beauty; and in the impious daring 
of Nimrod and of Pharaoh, that they see and admire the omnipo¬ 
tence of his power. A Celebrated SoofFee teacher f, he observes, 
has written, “ That the secret of the soul was first revealed when 
“ Pharaoh declared himself a god and another j has said, “ The 
“ host of Pharaoh were not lost in the sea of error, but of know- • 

“ ledgeand this writer has asserted in the same page, “ That the 
“ Nazarenes are not infidels because they deem Jesus a God, but 
“ because they deemed him alone a God.” The SoofFees arc stated They deny the 
by the author || so often quoted, to deny the doctrine of reward and reward n."i 
punishment; which is, he observes, as incompatible with their ideas punisU,ne,u ' 
of the reabsorption of the soul in the divine essence, as with their 


* Tavern is undoubtedly used here to signify the sinful world, 
t Sahel-ebn-Abdull&b, of Shuster. 

| Shaikh Mohee-u-deen. This assertion is to be found in the work of this great 
Soollee teacher. || Aga Mahomed Aly. 
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chap. xxii. literal belief of predestination. But they do not admit the truth of 
'^* v * % *' this assertion: and some of their most celebrated teachers, who have 
revolted at a literal interpretation of the Koran, have maintained, 
that sinners will be punished, and that the good will enjoy a higher 
Their concep- and purer bliss than can be found in a sensual paradise. While 

tiuii of hell. 

others, more visionary, believe that the imagination will have as great 
a power in the other world as in this, and that the punishment ofliell 
will consist in a delusion. Men, they say, will see a fire, which they 
will conceive is to burn them; but which, when it reaches them, 
will prove cold. One of the writers* of this sect goes so far as to 
assert, that those condemned to hell, will soon, from the habit of 
living there, not only be reconciled to its heat, but deem it a blessing, 
and look with disgust on the enjoyments of paradise f. 

The Soolfees are accused of seeking to delude the Persians into 
a belief of their tenets by the most extravagant praises of their 
favourite Aly; who, according to them, was acquainted with all 
the mysteries of their doctrine X" but they are, he affirms, equal 
admirers of the three first caliphs when with Soonees, on the same 

* Kvsnree. 

ti 

f This author, according to Aga Mahomed Aly, says, that a sinner in bell will, in 
a short time, be like a beetle in the midst of dung, which, delighted with its unclean 
mansion, abhors all sweet scents. 

% The poet Jellal-u-deen makes Aly, when he is wounded by an assassin, declare, " I 
“ am the lord of the country, but w ilh my body I have no' concern. You have not struck 
“ me; you are a mere instrument of Providence; and who shall pretend to revenge him- 

self on Providence ?. Be not grieved, therefore, at what yon have done, for to-morrow 
“ I am your advocate!” Aga Mahomed Aly, after making this quotation, asks, “ To 
“ what docs such doctrine lead ? To the most infamous sinners attaining the reward 
“ of the just in paradise.” 
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principle that they pretend to be in raptures with Aly when with ciiap.xxil 
$heahs: but the fact is, he adds, “ they arc in general complete 
“ unbelievers; and it is easy for men to conform to every faith who 
“ believe in none*." In the aceount which he gives of the different Blasphemy or 

. too 1111 1 their ttac l ll>r *' 

sects or Sooffees, he states a number of facts, calculated to show the 
extravagant blasphemy of their teachers, and the blind credulity of 
their followers. “ A Sooffee f,” he remarks, “ has told us, that one 
“ day, when he was intoxicated, he saw God, who was in the figure 
“ of a man, with a coat on, his hair plaited, and his cap cocked on 
“ one side. ‘ I struck him on the shoulder,' this Sooffee writes, 

“ and exclaimed, * By the truth of thy unity I know thee; and 
“ if thou assumest a hundred shapes, it will not conceal thee from 
“ my observation!' This is one of those impious madmen," 
he observes, “ whom fools have worshipped as a saint.” The Their belief in 

an* , the miracles ot‘ 

spiritual leaders of the Sooffees, the same author states, are not their teacher*, 
only believed to perforin miracles, but to live in continual com¬ 
munion with God; and one of the most celcbraled of these 
teachers, whose life, with all the fables + attached to it, is a 

* Aga Mahomed Aly quotes an Arabic sentence, which is, he states, often repeated 
by their writers. It literally means, “ a Sooffee knows no religion,” but they interpret 
it, “ a Sooffee thinks ill of no religionor, in other words, from having none them¬ 
selves, they treat all with eqnal favour and consideration.— Aga Maiiom kb Ai.y’s MS. 

t Shaikh RozabaharTursce, a teacher of the W:\hdattefib, or u the Unionists.” He 
is the author of a work entitled the Tufscer-ul-Aser&r, or “ Commentary on Mysteries,” 
in which- the passage in the text is to be found. 

$ In one of my Persian manuscripts on the Sooffees, is the following curious 
account of Shaikh Mohyudeen Abdool Kauder, of Ghilan, who was born A. H. 471, 
and died in 5Gl. 

The mother of this saint declared, that when he was at the breast he never tasted 
milk daring the holy month of Ramzan: and Abdool Kauder, in one of his works, gives 
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chap. xxii. favourite theme of this sect, is said to have ascended corporeally 
to heaven seventy times every night: and the Moollali* of Room, 


the following account of himself. " The day before the feast of Araf,” he observes, " I 
“ went out to the fields and laid hold of the tail of a cow, which, turning round, cx- 
" claimed: f Oh Abdool Kaudcr, am 1 not that which thou hast created me?’ I 
“ returned home, and went up to the terrace of my house: I saw all the pilgrims 
“ standing at the mountain of Ar&fat at Mecca. I went and told my mother that I 
“ mast devote myself to God: I wished to proceed to Bagdad to obtain knowledge. 
“ I informed her what I had seen, and she wept: then taking out eighty deenan, she 
“ told me, that as I had a brother, half of that was all my inheritance. She made me 
“ swear, when she gave it me, never to tell a lie; and afterwards bade me farewell, ex- 
“ claiming, * Go, my son, I give thee to God. Wc shall not meet again till the day 
“ of judgment!' I went on well,” he adds, " till I caine near to IJauiadan, when our 
“ Kfiffilah was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me what I had got ? 

* Forty deenars,’ I said, * are sewed under my garment.' The fellow laughed, think- 
“ ing, no doubt, I was joking him. * What have you got ?’ said another. I gave him 
« the same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, I was called to an eminence 
" where their chief stood. * What property have you, my little fellow?’ said he.-- , I 
“ have told two of your people already,’ I replied; * I have forty deenars sewed up 
« carefully in my clothes.’ He desired them to be ript open, and found my money. 
“ < And how came you,’ said he with surprise, ‘ to declare so openly what has been so 
« carefully hidden?’—* Because,’ I replied, 1 I will not be false to my mother, to 
" whom I have promised that I will never conceal the truth .’—' Child,’ said the robber, 
“ • hast thou such a sense of thy duty to thy mother at thy years; and am I insensible, 
“ at my age, of the duty I owe to my God ? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,’ he con- 
“ tinned, * that 1 may swear repentance upon it.’ He did so. His followers were all 
“ alike struck with the scene. 1 You have been our leader in guilt,’ said they to their 
“ chief, * be the same in the path of virtue:’ and they instantly, at his order, made 
“ restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on my hand.” 

Mohee-u-decn arrived at Bagdad in A. H. 488, and he must consequently have been, 
when this event happened, sixteen or seventeen years of age. His learning and virtue 


* Jellal-u-deen, 
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whose poems they deem inspired, was, 'they believe, taken up into ciiap. 
heaven when only six years of age. V ^ S/ 

The learned author* who has been so frequently quoted in the 

4 * 

above account of the Sooffees, treats every sect that comes under 
that denomination with a severity that must detract from the 
credit which is due to his extensive knowledge of the subject. 

There is no doubt that many of the most eminent Sooifees have 
been men of piety and learning, whose self-denial and wisdom 
have attracted a fame which they did not seekf; while others have 
clothed themselves in the garb of humility to attain greatness, 

arc spoken of with rapture. God, according to the author I write from, granted all his 

requests : and the Divine vengeance fell on those he bated. In A. II. 521 lie began 

his public lectures. High Soonee authorities of the sect of SkaiTei report many of 

his miracles. He himself gives the following account of his fasting, previous to his 

becoming a disciple of his teacher. “ I was eleven years,” he observes, “ in a burj, 

“ (tower,) and when there I declared to God I would not eat or drink till Borne one 

“ caused me to do so. I remained forty days; after which, a person brought a little 

" meat, put it before me, and went away; my life was nearly springing out at the 

“ sight of the victuals, but I refrained: and I heard a voice from within me call out, 

“'lam hungry, I am hungry;’ and at that moment Shaikh Abou Syud Mukzoomec 

“ (a celebrated Sooifee,) passed, and, hearing the voice, exclaimed: * What is that?’ 

“ —‘.It is my.mortal part,’ I replied; 1 but the soul is yet firm, and awaits the result.’— 

“ ‘ Come to my house,’ he said; and went away. I resolved, however, to fulfil my 

“ vow, and remained where I was: but Elias came and told me to follow the Syud, 

“ whom I found at tm door waiting. ‘ You would not comply with my wish,’ said he, 

“ 1 till it was enforced by Elias.’ After this, he gave me meat and drink in plenty, 

“ and then invested me with a khirka, (or sacred mantle,) and I became his confirmed 

11 friend and companion.” * Aga Mahomed Aly. 

t The author of the Ayeen Akberry relates, that Wyss Ker&nec, a Sooffee who had 

• 

given up the world, used to say to those that sought him, “ Do you seek God ? If you 
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chap. xxn. and dec! from observation, with.no motive bat that of attracting 
it. There is no path to fame and power, however unseemly, and 

4t I. * 

however rugged, into which man will not enter; and the .same 
passions which stimulate the worldly votary of ambition to the 

attainment of royal robes and a sceptre, fills the.breast of the 

* •* » 

mendicant devotee, who strives for the holy staff and the sacred 
mantle that are Lo vest him with power over the minds of the multi¬ 
tude. It has been truly observed, that the greatest objection to 
Noofleeism is, that it.is in itself no religion: wherever it prevails, it 
unsettles the existing belief; but it substitutes no other of a defined 
and intelligible nature. Though it professes to leave the mass of the 
people in the state in which it found them, it never can. Their minds 
are taught to consider' an attention to all the forms of the religion 
they follow as a mere worldly duty, from which they are to be eman¬ 
cipated by an increase of knowledge, or of devotion. We can con¬ 
template no attack that is more insidious, or that is more likely to be 
effectual. It is to praise the beauty and utility of an edifice, that 
leisure may be given to sap those foundations on which it stands. 
The Sooffee teacher does not deny the mission of Mahomed: but 
while he instructs his disciples to consider that prophet and his suc¬ 
cessors as persons who have been used as instruments for preserving 
the order and good government of the world, he boasts a direct and 
familiar intercourse with the Deity; and claims, on that ground, their 
entire confidence and obedience in all that regards their spiritual 
interests. 


" do, why do you come to me ? And If you do not leek God, what business can I have 
“with you?” 
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A Persian author*, of very high reputation for his piety and ciiap.xxii. 
judgment, has gfoeri an excellent general account of the Sooffees, V ^ v ^ / 

, ' Cauiec Noon 

and their doctrine. This writer^. like many others of equal autho- Allah's oc- 
rity, ‘deem some of the principal .Mahomedan saints to'have been Sooflees, and 
Sooffees: but, by this term, when applied to them, he obviously t,,eirdoctn "“ 
means no more than religious enthusiasts; and throughout bis .obser¬ 
vations upon this sect,' he makes a wide distinction between those 
who, though they mortified the flesh, and indulged in an enraptured 
love of the Divinity, still kept within the pale of revealed religion, 
and the wild devotee, who, giving himself up«4o all the errors of a 
heated imagination, conceived he approached God, by departing 
from all that was deemed rational among men. 

“ The Almighty," this author observes, “ after his prophets and 
“ holy teachers, esteems none more than the pure Sooffees, because 
“ their desire is, to raise themselves, through divine grace, from this 
“ earthly mansion, to the heavenly regions, and to exchange their 
“ lowly condition for that of angels. What I know of this sect of 
“ men," he continues;' “ I have stated in my preface f. Those 

s. 

* Cauzee Noor-ullah, of Shuster, who wrote the Mujalis-ul-Momineen, (a work 
upon the Sbeah faith,) ia deemed one of the moat moderate and senaible of Persian 
authors. , s 

t The following is part of the passage in the preface to which the author alludes:— 

“ The Sooffees are of two classes. Those who desire human knowledge, and the com- 
“ mon usages of religion, and pursue these in the ordinary way, are called MootfcJiuV 
« hm,l e." advocates,” or “ observers: ” but if they practise austerities, and look to 
“ the inward purity of their souls, they are Sooffees.” This word literally means 
" pure, clean.” The celebrated Moollah of Room has the following play upon the 

word iirone of his lines: M Soojftt n& shemd t&ftt fd dtv n& t&tttdj&tntt which means, 

■ 
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chap.xxii. “ among.them who are .termed accomplished, .and eloquent..are of 
“ two classes, * men of science*,' and * men pfpfety and learning^/ 
“ The £rst of these seek truth by means- of demonstration. The 
“ second, through the prooft afforded by ^religion* There is adother 
“ sect, who are termed ‘ men of knowledge},', and * holy mcn||,' who, 
“ in the pursuit of a state of beatitude, have abandoned the world. 
“ This class are also * men of science i yet, as they have, through 
’ “ divine grace, obtained a state of perfection, their fears are believed 
“ to be less than others who remain in worldly occupation §. They 
“ are, consequently, more exalted; and are considered to be nearer 
“ the rich inheritance of the prophets than other men f. There are, 
, “ no doubt," he proceeds to state, “ imminent dangers iii this 
“ path: for there are many false teachers, and many deceived 
“ students, who, like, the thirsty traveller, pursue die vapour of die 
“ desert; and, if they do not rush to death, return wearied, grieved, 
* “ and disappointed, because, they have been the dupes of their own 
“ imagination. A true and perfect teacher is most rare; and when 

literally, The Sooffee will not be pure till he takes one cup.” The meaning of this 
. line is deemed mystical. 

# ITook&m&h. f Oulamah. | Arufah. D ,Oule£h. 

§ It is stated, that the disciple of a famous Sooffee, who had some money in his 
pocket when he wa» travelling, expressed fear. Turs-bwndaz, i. e. “ Cast away thy 
“ fear," was. the answer of bis holy master. " How can I cast away a. feeling ?” said 
the nun. “ By throwing away.that for which it is excited,” replied the ascetic. The 
man threw away his .money, and, having nothing to lose, felt no more alarm.-- 
Persian MS. 

H This author, observes,”that " Shaikh Abou-ul-Senna/or AvicehDo, has,' in the 
u Mukftmkt-ul-Ar&fyn, stated all that, he has done^of-this sect.” ■* *. ^ ’ ‘j • 
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“ tie exists, to disfcbVer bini^is impossible ; for who shall discover per- 
“ faction, excepftttbat is perfe($?'Whb shall tell the price of the 
“ Jewel, but the jeweller?, This is the reason why so many miss the 
“ true path, hnd fall into all the mazes of error. They are deceived by 

“ appearances, and waste 1 their lives in the pursuit of that which is 

» 

“ most defective; conceiving, all along, that it is most perfect; and 
“ thus lose both their time, their virtue, and their religion." It is to 
11 save men from this danger that God, through the prophet, has 
“ warned us to attend to established usages, and to be guided'by 
“ care and prudence. What has been said " this sensible writer ob¬ 
serves, “ applies equally to those who live in the world, and to them 
“ who have abandoned it; for neither abstinence nor devotion can 
“ exclude the devil, who will seek retired mendicants, clothed in the 
garb of divinity; and these, like other men, will discover that real 
knowledge is the only talisman by which the dictates of the good 
can be distinguished from 'those of the evil spirit. The traveller 

H 

of the path of Sooffeeism must not, therefore, be destitute of 
worldly knowledge, otherwise he will be alike exposed to dan¬ 
ger, from excess, or deficiency of zeal; and he will certainly act 
“ contrary to the most sacred of his duties. A senseless man," he 

continues^" is likely, in the practice of abstinence and abstraction, 

•**% , 

“ to exceed the just bounds; and then both his bodily and mental 
“ frame become affected, and he loses his labour and his object. 
“ It is to men of this description that the prophet adverts, when he 
“ says, ‘ God will not accept the irrational devoteeand again, 

, 9 

“ when he exclaims, * My back has been broken by pious fools, 
“ and useless feamed men.* * 
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CTiAP.xxn. This writer, after some remarks on the affinity between virtuous 
Sheahs arid Sooffees, observes, “ that many of the latter have dis- 
“ giiised their real sentiments from their alarm at persecuting tyrants; 
“ and have given general answers, and pretended to be of no parti- 
“ cular faith, to escape tlie effects of that fiiry which was pointed at 
“ the Sheahs. The consequence of this conduct has been; that they 
“ have subjected themselves to the reproach of having no religiorf at 
“ all: and, for the reasons I have stated/* he adds, “ it has become 
“ a 'tenet among Sooffees not to confess their religion. It is, 
11 indeed, considered among themselves a crime of the deepest turpi- 
“ tude to do so. 

“ The Sooffee teacher,” (according to Cauzee Noor-hllak,) 
“ professes to'instruct his disciple how to restore the inward man 
“ by purifying the spirit, cleansing the heart, enlightening the 
■ head, and anointing the soul: and when all this is done, they 
“ affirm that his desires shall be accomplished, and his depraved 
** qualities shall be changed into higher attributes*, and he shall 
“ prove and understand the conditions, the revelations, the stages+ 

* Or qualities: the same word, Ichal&k, is repeated. 

t We are informed by Ferishta, an Indian Mahomedan author of celebrity, that 
the degrees of the saints of these religious men are four, which he denominates, 
$ogrd , “ the least;” i tfatitah, “ the middle or great;” kubra, “ the greaterand 
nzmah', “ the greatest.” Every Sooffee should attain didltee, “ the beginning;” vc&nt- 
tah, “ the middle;” and nehAittee t, “ the end.” The holy men of these descriptions in 
this world are never less, this author adds, than three hundred and fifty-six persons, who 
are always employed in aiding others and curing souls. The principal Sooffees believe 
that three hundred of this number are abtal, “ erroneous or false;” forty abdSl," pious 
" men;” seven atiuh, “ running waters/’ five &ut&d, “props;" three kutb, “poles;? 
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“ and gradations.of ; exaltation, till he arrives at the iueffablcenjoy- chap.xxii. 
“ meat, of beho$tig and contemplating God. If teachers," he V ^ V V 
continues, “ have not arrived at this consummation of perfection 
“ themselves, it is obvious that to. seek knowledge or happiness 
“ from them is a waste of time; and the devoted disciple will either 
“ terminate his labours in assuming the same character of im- 
“ posture that he has found in his instructor*, or he will consider 
“ all Sooffees alike, and condemn the whole of this sect of philoso- 
“ phersf. It often happens," he adds, “ that sensible and well- 
“ informed men follow a master who, though able, has not arrived at 
“ that state of virtue and sanctity which constitute perfection: his 
“ disciples conceiving that none are better or more holy than their 
“ teacher and themselves, and yet disappointed at not reaching that 
“ state of enjoyment which they expected to arrive at, seek relief 


and one kutb-\d4ctdb, or “ the pole of poles.” When any one of these.persons dies he 
is succeeded by another of the rank below him, and so on in regular succession: for 
instance, if the pole of poles dies, one of the poles fills his place, and so on till one of the 
people is brought into the rank of abtdl, or " erroneous.” Among the three hundred 
and fifty-six persons, the same anthor adds, nine only are deemed qualified to 
delegate or invest othen with authority as teachers; these nine consist of the kutb- 

r 

ul-ictdb , “ the pole of polesthe three hitbs, or “ poles ; M and five of the aut&d, or 
“ propsand those nine alone, he informs us, can be deemed perfect teachers. 

* Shaikh is the word generally applied to the principal teachers among the 
Sooffees, and is always used by this author to describe them. 

t Philoioof, which signifies a philosopher, is a word in common use in Persia. It 
'was formerly, they state, applied to Plato and others, who are now known under the 
more digqified name of Htok&m&b, or “ men of science.” Impostors in philosophy 
appear in . the Eaa£4o have degraded the term of philoioof, which, in the idiom of the 
present d&y, signifies a master in deceit and art. 
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“ from the reproaches of their own mind in scepticism. They 
“ doubt, on the ground of their personal experience, all they have 
“ heard, or read, and believe, that the nccounts of the holy men who 
“ have attained in this world a sttife of -beatitude are only a 1 string 
“ of fables. This," our author remarks*’" is a dangerous error; and 
“ I must, therefore," he concludes, “ repeat, that those who seek 
" truth should be most careful to commence with prudence'and 
“ moderation, lest they be lost in the mazes.that I have described; 
“ and, from meeting with evils of their own creation, give way to 
“ disappointment and grief; and, by expelling from their minds that 
“ ardent fervour which belongs to true zeal, disqualify themselves 
“ for the most glorious of all human pursuits." 

The progress of Sooffeeism has been of late very rapid in Persia. 
Its tenets were mixed with those of the Sheah sect, when that was 
established as the national faith by the first of the Suffavean kings; 
and some of the monarchs of that race gloried in professing tenets 
which they inherited from their pious ancestor Shaikh Hyder *, who 
is deemed one of the most celebrated of the Sooffee teachers in Persia. 
The orthodox hierarchy of Persia have from the first made an open 
and violent war upon this sect: and though they have often failed in 
rousing the bigotry of the sovereign in their defence, they have always 
succeeded in convincing his judgment that the established religion 

* Kempfer mentions a book called the K&riUjild, or “ black volume,” which, he 
says, the Suffavean monarchs inherited from their pious ancestors. This mysterious 
legacy was not to be opened till the kingdom was in imminent danger of ruin; and it 
was supposed to contain counsel and prophecies that would he useful on the occurrence 
of this extremity. I have never met with an account of the MrfUjild in any Persian 
author. 
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was necessary to the support of the state, and that nothing could be ciiAP. xm 
more dangerous, than the progress of a spirit of infidelity, which, by 
unsettling men’sniinds, was calculated to throw them into a-state of 
doubtfand ferment. The principal Sooffee teachers, they admitted, 
might act from different motives :• some might be the deluded dupes 
of their own imagination, while others sought only to delude their 
followers: but the tenets and the rhapsodies of all tended to the 
same point; they desired first to abolish the forms of religion, that 
they might with more ease destroy the substance; they pretended 
that in their-own contemplation they allowed no name, not even that 
of the Prophet Mahomed, to come between them and their God; 
but with the very breath that they uttered this sentence they desired 
to come between God and all other men. The Sooffee teachers, 
they said, endeavoured to destroy names to which men gave reve¬ 
rence, with no other object but that of substituting their own: 
for the first and fundamental tenet of Sooffeeism inculcated, that 
the profane or erring could not advance a step without a spiritual 
guide, and that their progress in the true path would be exactly 
in proportion to their confidence in their holy instructor. What 
was this, the Mahomedan priests asked, but a desire of becoming 
the idols* of-men's worship; and it could be, they argued, of little 
consequence to a country, which their bigotry or ambition had 
thrown into confusion,' whether the men by whom this was effected 

* The Moortezfe Shahee, who are a sect of Sooffees, make an image of their 
teacher in clay, which the disciple keeps, to prevent him from wandering, and to bring 
him, through continual contemplation, to complete identity with his guide or saint.— 

Penian US. 
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cHAP.xxn. were desirous of a heavenly or an earthly crown ; whether they 
pulled down the fabric from the mere wish of destroying what they 
deenied bad, or with the object of building with its ruins something 
which in their imagination would , appear more beautiful. "They 
affirmed, that if they did not seek to excite commotion and rebel* 
lion, their doctrines threw the community into a state the most 
favourable for those who had such designs: and they asserted, that 
the history of Persia, and neighbouring nations, abounded with 
examples of their successful efforts to obtain temporal power, 
through the influence of their spiritual character. Hussun Subah 
and his descendants were a race of Sooffees*; and the implicit 
obedience which their devoted followers had given to those moun¬ 
tain chiefs had, for two centuries, filled Persia with murders, 
and made the proudest monarchs of that country, and neigh¬ 
bouring empires, tremble at the name of their mysterious power. 
The history of Bayezecd, the founder of the Sooffee sect of 
Roshene&hf, or “ the enlightened,” was, they said, not essentially 
different from that of Hussun Subah: and Bayezecd had established, 
amid the mountains of Affghanistan, a temporal power upon the 
' authority of his spiritual character, that enabled him and his succes¬ 
sors to disturb the tranquillity of the Empire of Delhi, when that 
had reached, under the celebrated Ackbar, the very zenith of its 
power. 

* Hunan Subah ia said to hare belonged to the Sooffee sect of Batteneah, The 
history of this chief and his descendants has been given, vide Vol. I. page S95. 

f For the history of* this sect, vide papers of the late Mr/ ^Leyden, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. XI. 
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There was enough of truth in the arguments above stated to chap.xxii. 
awaken all the suspicion of the temporal rulers of Persia; and recent 
events were calculated to render the government of that country active 
in their efforts to suppress a heresy of so alarming a character. The 
Suffavean kings had been taught, by a recollection of their own origin, 
to be jealous of any of their subjects who appeared disposed to have 
recourse to the same means: but the Sooflees in their dominions 
were never actively persecuted before the reign of the last monarch 
of that race, Shah Sultan Hussein *, who gave himself into the hands 
of priests of the orthodox religion, and allowed them to exercise 
every severity towards all who departed from the forms of established 
worship. 

The attempt of NAdir Shah f to alter the Sheah faith, and to 
adopt that of the Soonee as the national religion of Persia, and the 
discussion of sacred topics which that monarch, in the latter years of 
his reign, invited for the purpose, as lie professed, of framing a new 
faith, had, no doubt, a serious effect in diminishing the influence of 
the Mahomedan religion upon the minds of the inhabitants of that 
kingdom. Kurreem Khan, though reputed a true believer, and ail 
observer of the forms of worship, was neither rigid himself, nor into¬ 
lerant of others. During his reign, a celebrated Sooffee teacher, A - ILl191 - 
named Meer Maassoom Aly Shahj, came from India to Shiraz, 
where his followers soon amounted to more than thirty thousand 
persons. The orthodox priests took alarm, and prevailed upon the 
mild Kurreem to banish the saint from his capital: but his reputation 

* Vide Vol. I. page 594. + Vide Vol. II. page 63. 

| Meer Maassoom is called a disciple of Syud Aly Uczii, a native of the Deckati. 

VOL. II. 3 II 
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chap. xxn. was increased by the act of pbwer that proclaimed hitti dangerous. 
After Kurreem Khan's death, Meer Maassoom, who resided in a 

a. ii. ii9s. small village near Isfahan, deputed his first disciple, FyAz Aly *, 

» ■ 

. The author of the life of some of the principal of the modern Saoffee teachers of 
Persia states, that Fyaz Aly was of the sect of tioor-Buksheeah, or “ the •Enlightened,” 
who trace their origin to Marouf, of Kirkee; and that he aspired to be the teacher of 
his sect till Meer Maassoom arrived from India, when he instantly bowed to. his 
superior in knowledge, and was content to become his first disciple. This writer has 
given us a statement of seventeen tenets, which, he says, are openly professed by 
this sect. These were as follow : 

1st. To adore nothing and no penon, but God. 

2d. To attend to the ordinances of the Prophet and the twelve Imaums. 

3d. To be always pure by ablution, and to deprecate the wrath of God. 

4th. To observe the regular periods of prayer. 

5th. To attend to the five lessons decreed to be observed after particular prayers. 

6th. To use the tuibee, or “ string of beads/' constantly saying, " 0 God, thou art 
“ the true and only God; thou alone art pure; I am an unworthy sinner, but thou art 
“ the Forgiver of sinners.” 

8th. To remember the constant necessity of a moorshed, or teacher, to give 
strength to devotion, and to give aid in the dark and difficult path. 

9th’. To welcome every grief and misfortune as a blessing. 

10th. To pain neither yourself nor others. 

i ills. To trace every morning and evening, with the forefingers of your right hand, 
on your forehead, the name of the true God, of the Prophet, and the twelve Imaums; 
and on the first of every month, when you see the new moon, to trace the same sacred 
words on your breast. 

I2th. To cat what is lawful, and clothe yourself in clean robes; as these outward 
habits aid inward purity. 

13th. Reverence your parents with a reverence like unto dyrotion. 

14th. Preserve the mysteries of your sect as a profound secret. 

15th. To let your heart be always with God, wherever your body may be. 
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to teach in that city. That holy pereon soon died, and was succeeded chap.xxji. 
in his office by his son, Noor Aly Shah; who, though young in years, 
was, to use the phrase of his historian, “ old in piety." The number 
and rank of the followers of Mcer Maassoom excited alarm in the 
minds of the priests of Isfahan, who transmitted so exaggerated an 
account of the vile heresies *, as they were termed, of the Sooffees to a.d. iro;. 

A. II. 1197. 

Aly Moor&d Khan, and recommended him so strongly to support the 

* 

faith, by the punishment of those whose opinions were alike hostile 
to true religion and good government, that the monarch, the moment 
he received their representation, sent orders to cut off the noses 
and cars of some of the most zealous of the obnoxious sect; and, as 
a further disgrace, to shave the beards of all who had adopted their 
opinions. The ignorant soldiers intrusted with the execution of this 
mandate, were not very capable of discriminating between true 
believers and infidels: and we are assured by a cotemporary writerf, 
that many orthodox Mahomedans had their noses and ears cut off, 
and their beards shaved, upon this memorable occasion. 

16 th. To be kind unto ail men, lo pain none, and to desire to pain none. 

17th. To resign yourself to the will of God in all things; never to complain, but to 
be grateful for every thing. 

These, this writer adds, were the seventeen articles of faith to which this sect was, 
as far as his knowledge went, required to conform. These were the tenets, be says, 
taught by Fyuz Aly, before the arrival of Meer Maassoom in Persia. 

* The writer of the MS. here followed informs us, that men notorious for their 
profligacy and infamy were employed as spies to discover the doctrine of the Sooffees. 

These men, he says, reported, that Meer Maassoom was considered as a god by his dis¬ 
ciples ; and that Noor Aly Shah, Moosht&k Aly Shah, and others of his favourite dis¬ 
ciples, personated the angels Gabriel, Israel, &c. 8cc. f Persian MS. 
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Some of the principal inhabitants of Isfahan*, shocked at these 
proceedings, interested themselves in favour of the Sooffecs, and Aly 

Moorfid was persuaded to send a second order to stop the persecu- 

< 

tion he had at first commanded: but Meer Maassoom Aly, and Noor 
Aly Shah, were not willing to remain where they had been so pub¬ 
licly proscribed; and they proceeded, accompanied by a crowd of 
followers, to Kerman; where, however, the chief priest, alarmed Iby 
the defection of his flock, denounced vengeance against them, and 
forced Meer Maassoom to fly to Mushed in Khorassan. He was 
refused admission into that city, and went to Herat, with the desire 
of proceeding by Cabul to India: but his fame, and the number 
of his followers, alarmed the King of the Affghans, who compelled 
him to return to Persia. At Kerman, to which he returned, Mooshtfik 
Aly, the most pious of his disciples, was put to death. One of the 
crimes of this person was his excellence as a musician. We arc told, 
that he played upon the t&r (a species of guitar with three strings,) in 
so harmonious and touching a manner, as to melt into tears all who 
heard him : and, among other accusations, it was alleged that he had, 
with unpardonable blasphemy, called his guitar a divine instrument! 

Noor Aly Shah and Meer Maassoom had proceceded to Ker- 
belah, and intended, we are informed, to have remained there as 
a place of safety: but the solicitations of the inhabitants of Ker- 
manshah, where they had before resided, induced them to revisit 
that city. The numbers that crowded to meet them excited the 

* Mcerza Aniiyet-ullah Mustoffee is said to have been the person tvho first unde¬ 
ceived Aly Moorid Khan, and caused him to stop the persecution of the Sooffees, 
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jealousy and indignation of the chief priest* who was a man of chap. xxti. 

the highest reputation both for his learning and piety. Alarmed 

at the rapid progress of infidelity, this pontiff determined to put 

an idstant stop to it by the most violent measures. He placed 

Noor Aly Shah in confinement; and, during the commotion that 

followed this act, care was taken that some of the swords of the 

faithful should slay Meer Maassoom, who was murdered when at 

prayers in the midst of his followers. The king highly approved of 

the conduct of the chief priest of Kermanshah, who, in a most 

able, but violent letter to the prime minister, that was made public, 

endeavoured, and not without success, to expose the various heresies 

of the Sooffces, against whom it was the object of his life to direct 

the popular indignation. This sect, however, notwithstanding the 

efforts of their enemies to repress them, continued to increase in 

numbers: and Noor Aly Shah, with all those who adhered to him, 

were banished the kingdom. He returned some time afterwards, and a.d. 1797. 

was, we arc informed, urged by his followers to create a tumult and 

murder the tyrannical priest, who appeared determined upon his 

destruction. The mild spirit of Noor Aly Shah is said to have 

revolted from this extreme; and he again fled to Kcrbclah, from . 

whence he went towards Moossul. His avowed disciples were, at a.d. 1799. 

this period, about sixty thousand: but many more were supposed A ’ ’ 12U 

to be secretly devoted to him; and among the latter, a great majority 

were inhabitants of Persia. The danpr that was to be apprehended a. d. iaoo. 

0 A. II. 1215. 

from his fame, and the circumstances attending his death*, which 

* The writer of his history states, that “ two inhabitants of Kermanshah, who were 
“ distinguished by an extraordinary appearance of zeal, dressed the dinner of Noor Aly 
“ Shah on the day that he was suddenly attacked by those violent spasms, which, in a 
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chap. xxii. happened at this period, gave reason .to suspect that he was 
poisoned; and from the circumstance of those who were supposed 
to have perpetrated this act being natives of Kermanshah, his 
disciples openly ascribed his death to the great opposer of the 
Sooffees, Aga Mahomed Aly, the raoosht&hed*, or high priest, of 
that city., 

Two of the devoted adherents of this teacher were afterwards 
taken up and sent in confinement to the reigning monarch, who 
commanded them, to be sent to the high priest of Kermanshah, 
and empowered that determined enemy of the Sooffees lo do what 
he chose with the offenders: the result was, that they were put to 
dealhf. 

“ few hours, terminated his existence. Their flight led all to suspect them of having 
“ poisoned him. Noor Aly died at nine o’clock on the morning of the tenth of Moliur- 
" rum, A. H. 1215. He expired,” his biographer adds, “ close to the grave of the 
" prophet Jonas, within a league of the City of Moossul.” 

* Aga Mahomed Aly (who is since dead,) used always to treat this accusation as a 
malignant calumny. He asserted, that the story of Noor Aly Shah being poisoned was 
an invention, and that he had died of the plague. 

t The letter from Futteh Aly Shah, the reigning monarch, to Aga Mahomed Aly, 
empowering the latter to put the two Sooffees to death, is a curious document. The 
following is its purport, as given in the MS. in my possession. 

" As the Sooffees have at this time extended their belief to an alarming extent, and 
" obtained many foolish and credulous converts, who adopt their faith, and dress in 
“ their fashion; as all this is contrary to the interests of the true religion, and has 
", occasioned much thought to the wisest of our state; as you also have urged us much 
" on this subject, we have taken the ill into consideration, and have written to all our 
" governors and officers lo punish tliese offenders if they do not recant; to take from 
" them all which they have plundered from weak men; and, if the proprietors of this 
“ wealth cannot be found, to distribute it among the poor. We have, in short, ordered, 
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Some of those who pretend to knowledge upon this subject chap. xxn. 
estimate the numbers of. the Sooffees in Persia at between two. ' s **v m * u 
and three hundred thousand persons: but it is impossible that 
they dan have any means for forming such a calculation; and they 
probably indude in this number, not only those who believe in 
the visionary doctrines of this sect, but those whose faith in the 
efficiency of the forms and usages of the established religion has 
been shaken by the tenets of Sooffee teachers. The latter class 
are very numerous; and they have probably been increased by 
the violent means which have been taken to defend the established 
religion. Every Sooffee that has suffered death is deemed a 
martyr: and those who revere their memory contend, that the 
cause of truth could never require to be supported by acts of cruel 
persecution. The great proportion of the Sooffees of Persia are 
not to be distinguished from the other part of the Mahomedan popu¬ 
lation. They are in fact required, when in the first ranks of this 
mystic faith, to conform to the established religion: and the gradual 
and unseen manner in which men are led into infidelity, is justly 
slated, by Mahomedan divines, to be one of the greatest dangers 
that attend this delusive doctrine. 

In the above account of the Sooffees of Persia I have studiously 

“ that the sect be extirpated and put an end to, in order that the true faith may flourish. 

" Aga Mehdy and Meerza Mehdy have been deceiving the people about Ifamadan, 

“ who consider them as holy teachers: they were sent prisoners to our presence: wc 
“ send them by Ashr&ff Khan Yess&wul to be delivered over to you, whom wc consider 
“ as the wisest, the most learned, and most virtuous of all the oul&m&hs of our king- 
** dom. Put them to death, confine them, or punish them in the way you deem most 
a proper and most consonant to the decrees of the holy religion. May your health 
“ and prosperity continue.’ 1 
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chap. xxu. limited my'observations to the most remarkable tacts and feints 
connected with then* doctrines and history. To have entered into a 
minute detail of the opinions-of every sect of this class would have 
been endless: a long catalogue might be given, even from the 
materials in my possession, of Sooifec saints: but the history of 
these ephemeral objects of regard and veneration, and a detail of 
their different tfenets, would prove nothing beyond their equal igno¬ 
rance of the great and inscrutable subject of which they profess a 
superior knowledge. 

1 have carefully abstained in this chapter from attempting to 

give any description of the various and extraordinary shapes which 

this mystical faith has taken in India, where it has always flourished, 

and where it has been at times beneficial in uniting the opposite 

elements* of the Hindoo and Mahomedan faith: nor have I ventured 

to offer any remarks on the similarity of many of the usages and 

opinions of the Sooffees of Persia to the Gnostics and ether Christian 

sects, as also to those of some of the ancient philosophers of 

Greece. The principal Sooflec writers arc familiar with the wisdom 

of Aristotle and of Plato: and their most celebrated works abound 

in quotations from the latter. It has been often assumed, that the 

knowledge and philosophy of ancient Greece were borrowed from the 

East: if they were, the debt has been repaid. The life and opinions of 

Pythagoras, if translated into Persian, would be read at this moment 

as that of a Sooffee saint. The talc of his initiation into the mysteries 

of the Divine nature, his deep contemplation and abstraction of mind, 

his miracles, his passionate love of music, his mode of teaching his 

* 

* This is particularly shown in the life of Nanuc Shah, .the founder of the Sikhs; 
a nation who inhabit the country between the Indus and Delhi. 
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disciples, the persecution,that he suffered, and the manner of his chap.xxii. 
death) present us with nearly on exact parallel to what is related of 
many of the most eminent of the Sooffee teachers, and may lead to 
a supposition that there must be something similar in the state of 
humfm knowledge and of society where the same causes produce the 
same effects. 

•The Christian religion has at no period made any progress 
in Persia, though that kingdom has been visited by many mis¬ 
sionaries. There is, amid the mountains of Kurdistan, a small 
colony of Nestorians*, who are supposed to have resided there 
more than thirteen centuries. A Roman Catholic mission has been 
long established at Isfahan; and the Armenian colony who dwell 
in one of the suburbs of that capita], though they no longer enjoy 
the privileges bestowed upon them by Shah Abbas the Great, are 
still protected in the free exercise of their religion. 

I 

The Jews in Persia, who are not numerous, cannot appear 
in public, much less perform their religious ceremonies, without 
being treated with scorn and contempt by the Mahomedan inha¬ 
bitants of that kingdom +. The Guebers t, or M worshippers of fire,” 

* When I was at Sennah in A. D. 1810,1 found a colony of forty families of Nes¬ 
torians, who had a pastor and a small church. They appeared to live in great comfort, 
having uniformly, according to their own account, enjoyed the favour and protection 
of the Walys or Princes of Ardelan. This is chiefly to be ascribed to their peaceable 
and industrious habits. They were mostly artificers and manufacturers. 

f There are numbers of Jewish families at Shiraz, and at Hamadan. This race, 
who live despised and in poverty in Persia, are not only efficiently protected, but 
respected in Turkey, where they enjoy both wealth and consideration. 

x For a description of their religion, vide Vol. 1. page 194. 

Si 


VOL. II. 
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ciiAp.xxir. do not experience more toleration, except at Yefcd, where they 

.* 

obtain respect on account of their numbers. They have in that 
city a civil magistrate of their own tribe, who presides over the 
ward they inhabit; and they observe, in their places of wbrship, 
the forms that were established in the reign of Ardisheer Babigan, 
the founder of the Sassanian dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Aji Account of tbc Government of Persia; with Observations on the Judicial 
Revenue and Military Establishments of that Kingdom. 

■ r* *»' *• 

It would be a waste of time to commence the description of the ciiap.xxiu 
Government of Persia with a discussion upon the nature of that 
authority upon which orthodox Mahomedans believe the right to 
govern others should be exercised. From the death of Mahomed, 
the right of every race of potentates who professed his religion has 
rested chiefly on the sword; but policy has often led to the sacred 
name of Imaum, or “ vicar of the prophet,” being bestowed on those 
who exercised sovereignty; and we may, perhaps, refer the com¬ 
parative permanence of some of the greatest of the Mahomedan 
dynasties * to that increase of respect which they have derived from 
the union of spiritual and temporal power. None of the various races 
of kings who have reigned in Persia since the subversion of the 
authority of the Arabian caliphs, have ever been esteemed the head 
of the religion of that country. The Suffavean monarchs were revered, 
and deemed holyf, on account of their descent from a saint; but 

* Particularly the Caliphs of Arabia, and the present royal family of Constan¬ 
tinople. => • 

t The sapred regard in which this race of kings were held by their subjects, has 
been before mentioned. The learned Kcempfer, who visited Persia in A. D. 1718, has 
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cuap.xxiii they never assumed the chief ecclesiastical power. That power 
which, according to the belief of the Sheahs, was only legitimately 
exercised by the prophet, and the twelve Imauras, or descendants of 
Aly, is considered to belong to Mehdy, the last Imaum, who has 
disappeared, but who is believed still to exist *. It is exercised, during 
his concealment, or rather invisibility f, by those holy men who 
are raised, by popular suffrage, to the dignity of Moosht&hed £ or 
“ high priestand who may be deemed at the head of the hierarchy 
of Persia. 

Power ofthe The Monarch of Persia has been pronounced one of the most 

Persia. absolute in the world; and it has been shown that there is reason lo 
believe his condition has .been the same from the most early ages. 
The word of the King of Persia has ever been deemed a law; 
and he has probably never had any further restraint imposed upon 
the free exercise of his vast authority, than what has arisen from his 
regard for religion, his respect for established usages, his desire 
of reputation, and his fear of exciting an opposition that might 

given a very curious account of the opinion which the Persians entertained of their 
sanctity. To give the character of this feeling, it is enough to mention, that the 
water in which the SufTavcan monarch washed was deemed a care for all com¬ 
plaints. 

4 This belief of the Sheahs is in direct opposition to the tenets of the Soooeei, who 
maintain that the Imaum should be always visible. They say, that he Bhould neither 
conceal himself, nor be a common object.— D’Ousso.n, page 181. 

t The Persian word used is Ghaib; which means, “ latent, concealed, invisible.” 

X I write from several Persian'MSS. of authority, and from the. information of 
several able men of that country, with whom I convened upon the subject. Chardin 
states, (Vol. V. page 233,) that the Suffavean kings were deemed the vicars, or “ the 
M successors of the Imaums.” 
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be dangerotft to his power, or to his life. There are no assembly * of 

* 

nobles, do popular representatives, no ecclesiastical council of Oula- 
m&hf, in Persia; It is a maxim in that nation, that the king can do 
what he chOjoSea, and that he is completely exempt from responsibility. 
He can appoint and dismiss ministers, judges, and officers of all ranks. 
He can also seize the property, or take away the life of any of his 
subjects; and it would be considered as treason to affirm that he 
was amenable to any checks, except those which may be imposed 
by his phidence, his wisdom, or his conscience. The exact limita¬ 
tions which lie is subject cannot easily be defined, for they arc 
equally dependant upon his personal disposition, and upon the 
character and situation of those under his rule; particularly of that 
part of the community who are, from their condition, the most 
exempt from the effects of arbitrary power. 

The ecclesiastical class, which includes the priests who officiate 
in the offices of religion, and those who expound the law as laid down 
in the Koran and the books of traditions, are deemed, by the defence- 

* The usages of the Monarchs of Tartary required that they should call a Coroultai, 
or “ assembly of chiefs,” upon all great occasions; and when the immediate descendants 
of these monarchs governed Persia, they probably complied with this custom: but the 
Coroultai appears to have been assembled less as a deliberative body, than to give force 
and effect to a measure upon which the prince who presided at it had previously re¬ 
solved. Nfidir Shah went through the mockery of consulting an assembly of this 
description before he usurped the crown.—Vide Vol. II. page 6$. 

t Oulamah signifies “ learned men;” and as the highest kind of ilm, or “ science,” 
among the Mahottiedans, is a knowledge of the Koran and traditions, those skilled in 
this' branch' of knowledge tire termed Oulam&h; which, in the Turkish empire, describes 
a'body of fnfcsti^WhO, acting under the mnfti, dr “ chief pontiff of the empire," 
both control and Support the power of the grand signior. 
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CHAP.xxm of no consequence: and .the son of a slave (if; it suited tbe pleasure 
of faia.foyal father,) had as good pretensions to the crown, as the 
descendant of . the highest born princess, who boasted the honour 
of marriage with the sovereign*.. The jeigning family of Persia 
have adopted usages more congenial to the feelings of .the military 
tribe.to which they belong. A number of. the sons of the present 
monarch are employed in the chief governments of the kingdom: 
and a prince, not the eldest of the king’s sons, but whose mother 
is of a high family in the Kujur tribe, has been declared the heir of 
the crown, and has, for many years, enjoyed a consideration and 
exercised a charge suited to his high destination. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that there is no fixed rule for the treatment of the princes of the 
blood royal in Persia; but iu all periods die members of his family 
have been entirely dependant upon the monarch. Their condition 
is regulated by his feelings, or his policy: and he is considered by 
his subjects to. have even, a more absolute authority over them, than 
over his domestics, courtiers, and ministers. The sons of. the ruler 
of Persia have in fact no rights that are either recognised by law or 
by custom. No mediating power can interpose between them and 
their parent and sovereign. Born on a precipice, they are every 
moment in danger of destruction, and are alike subject to tall by 
their virtues as their crimes; for the jealousy of a despot .is exces¬ 
sive; and he usually views with increased suspicion and alarm every 
action of those who are placed nearest to his throne. 

From what has been stated, we may assume that the power of 
the King of Persia is, by usage, absolute over the property and 

* * Chardin, Vol. V, page 240. 
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Jives of his conquered enemies, his rebellious subjects*, his own chap.xxiil 
family, his ministers; public officers, civil and military; and ! aU 

the numefoiis train of his immediate servants and domestics: and 

- 

that Se may puhish any person of the above classes without exami¬ 
nation or formal procedure of any kind whatever: but in alLother 
cases that-are capital, the forms prescribed by law and custom are 
observed i and the monarch only commands, when the evidence has 
been examined, and the law declared, that the sentence shall be put 
iii execution, Or that the condemned culprit shall be pardoned. There 
are, no doubt, instances in which the king exceeds that prerogative 
which usage gives him: but these are rare; and when they occuri .it 
is generally under a pretext that the offence is dangerous to the 
person or to the power of the king. It is, indeed, obvious, that the 
hierarchy of the country could not maintain its respect or popularity, 
if the law, of which it is the organ, was openly contemned and set 
aside. But we cannot understand the character of the power 
of the 'monarch without constant reference to the actual condi- 

•v 

tion of the empire he governs. Persia, in its most tranquil state, 
contains tributaries, who»reluctantly acknowledge his authority, and 
against whom he is annually compelled to employ his troops; moun¬ 
tain tribes, who subsist by plundering their less warlike neighbours; 
ambitious nobles, who are eager to establish their independence; and 
even the more peaceable part of the population have been of late lo 
habituated to change, that they are prompt to obey any new master 
whom the fortune of the hour places over them. The sovereign of such 

* Bands of public robbers are considered in the same light as rebels, and put to 
death, when seized, without trial. 

*. '• . ' 
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chap.xxiii a country must be dreaded, or his power could not be effective; and 
we consequently find, that some of the monarchs of Persia who 
have been stigmatized by travellers on account of their cruelty, 
are those under whom that country has been most prosperous. 
The exaggerated accounts spread of their barbarity has arisen, in 
a great degree, from the king himself ordering all execiltions, and 
from the court of his palace being often the scene of bloodshed. 
But a practice, at which we shudder, is deemed by the Persians 
themselves essential to the preservation of the royal power. It 
adds, they believe, in a very great degree to that impression of 
terror which it is necessary to make upon the turbulent and refrac¬ 
tory classes of the community. 

His, personal There is no country in which the monarch has more personal 
" duties* than in Persia: and the mode of performing these, appears 
to have differed but very little from the most ancient times to the 
present day. At an early hour in the morning the principal minis¬ 
ters and secretaries attend the king, make reports upod^what has 
occurred, and receive his commands. After this audience, he pro¬ 
ceeds to his public levee, which takes place almost every day, and 
- continues about an hour and a half. At this levee, which is attended 
by the princes, ministers, and the officers of the court, all affairs 
which are wished to be made public are transacted; rewards are 

* There were a few instances among the weakest and most depraved of the Suffa- 
vean family, of the reigning monarch confining himself entirely to the palace, and 
communicating with none except favourite eunnehs: but these remarkable exceptions 
only prove the general rule bywhich the Icings of Persia are guided, in the execution 
of their sovereign functions. 
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given, punishments commanded; and theking expresses aloud those chap.xxiii 
sentiments of displeasure or approbation which he wishes to be pro- 
mulgated. When this public levee is over, he adjourns to a council 
chamber, where one or two hours are given to his personal favourites, 
and to his ministers. After the morning has been passed in this 
manner, be retires to his inner apartments; and in the evening he 
again holds a levee, less public than that of the morning, and 
transacts business with his ministers and principal officers of state. 

The usual occupations of the Monarch of Persia are liable to 
no interruption but what proceeds from illness, the pursuit of field 
sports, or occasional exercise on horseback. When in camp, his 
habits of occupation are the same as in his capital: and we may 
pronounce, that he is from six to seven hours every day in public; 
during which time he is not only seen by, but accessible to, a great 
number of persons of all ranks. It is impossible that a monarch, 
whom custom requires to mix so much with his subjects, can be 
ignorant of their condition; and this knowledge must, unless his 
character, be very perverse, tend to promote their happiness. 

It is impossible to give an exact description of the duties which Duties of the 

' prime minister 

the prime minister* of a King of Persia has to perform: these 
depend upon the degree of favour and confidence he enjoys, and 
upon the activity and energy, or indolence and incompetency, of 
his sovereign. He is usually deemed the medium through which 
political negotiations, and all affairs that relate to the general 

# The Persian title of this officer ii Hatn&d-u-Doulah, which means “ the trusted 
“ of the state.” He is at present more commonly called Spdder-e-Asim, which means 
“ first in precedence, or prime minister.” 
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ciiAr.mii welfare of,the state, should be transacted. He receives and intro- 
duces foreign ambassadors, corresponds with the principal governors 
of provinces; and when he is a decided favourite he exercises a 
great influence over all the branches of the government. The prime 
minister is sometimes placed at the head of every department*; 
and at others, this great power is divided, and a separate minister 
has charge of the public revenue f. These arrangements rest solely 
with the king, upon whose favour the ministers of his court are 
dependent from hour to hour, not only for the authority they 

* r 

exercise, but for the preservation of their property and their lives, 
which may be said to be always in peril. Their danger in¬ 
creases with their charge; and their lime is incessantly occupied 
in personal attendance upon their sovereign, in the intricacies of 
private intrigues, or the toils of public business.* Men must be very 
efficient before they are competent to fill such staLions, and they 
arc generally selected on account of the reputation they have attained 
in inferior offices. It is a maxim of policy not to raise a nobleman of 
high birth and rank to the station of prime minister.* Perhaps few 
of that class in Persia are equal to the duties: but if they were, it 
• would not be deemed wise to trust men with the use of the king’s 
name, and of the royal seal, who might employ them to further their 
own plans of ambition, and who could not be cast down without 

* the late IJajec Ibrahim, during the whole period that he wai pTHge minister to 
Aga Mahomed Khali, presided over every department of the state. 

* -yy 

+ This is the case at present: Mcerza Shuflee is prime minister, but Hajee Ma- 
homed Hussun presides over tjie financial and revenue departments oft|mkiogdoin. 
The title attached to this office was dmecn-n-Doulah, or “ the : iafety of the state.” He 
is at present called Nizam-u-Doutah, or 11 the regulator of the state.” 
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exciting n murnqurof discontent, if not a spirit of turbulence, among chap.xxih 
their vassals and adherents. As the administration if in general con- 
stituted, the disgrace or execution of a minister creates no sensation 
whatever. There are instances of a departure from this policy, but 
they are too rare to be considered otherwise than as exceptions 
to a general rule. 

Besides his chief ministers, the King of Persia is aided by secre- Duties of the 

o a , • Kcrcl&ncs of 

tarics of State * in every department: they preside over different state, 
offices or chambers of accounts 'f-; and the accounts of the receipts 
and disbursements of the kingdom, throughout the ecclesiastical, 
civil, revenue, and military branches, of its government, are kept 
with much regularity and precision. It is rare, however, that any of 
the officers who fill these departments enjoy any extensive influence, 
though it is from this class that the ministers of the crown are often 
selected. 

A great change has taken place in the whole frame of the Court 
of Persjflfe,.since the Suffavean kings occupied the throne. Some of 
the mon&rphs of that race were accustomed to pass a great part of 
their time in the haram. The consequence was, that they fell under 
the dominion of women and of euuuchs. The latter sometimes were 
promoted to the first stations in the kingdom, and always exercised a 
commanding,influence. The chiefs of warlike tribes, who have, 
since the downfal of this family, filled the throne of Persia, have not 
yet changed the manly habits of their ancestors for usages of so 


* The Moonshee-ul-Moomilik, or secretary of state; and the Mustooffees, or 
confcsellortj^tre among the first in rank: their seal is necessary to every royal 
mandate. '’*■ ■■ 

* * " 

+ These offices are tfcrmed Dufter Kb&n&b, qr chambers of records. 
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CHAP.xxm degenerate a character, and eunuchs are very seldom employed 
beyond the walls of the haram*.- The. chief officers of the king’s 
household, those who preside over the ceremonies of the court, 
and his domestics, have not necessarily any official concern with 
the affairs pf government: but as they often, particularly the latter, 
become great favourites, and enjoy more of the personal confidence 
of their master than his ministers; they attain, in an indirect 
manner, a considerable influence, if not authority, in the state. 

Law of Persian The law of Persia, like that of all Mahomedan nations, is founded 

upon the Koran and the traditions, From this circumstance, the 
duties of the priest and the judge are combined; and the hierarchy 
has attained great power, from the priests being the administrators of 
the sacred law, and having in that capacity the ability to shield the 
people,, in some degree, from those incessant attacks to which they 
are exposed from the violence and rapacity of their sovereigns 
and rulers. 

Administr®- Justice is administered in Persia in two distinct modes; regarding 

tion of justice, ^i c b a ^ observations will be useful, not merely to explain their 

origin, but to elucidate those causes which lead to their frequent 
collision. The written law, which Persia has in common with every 
Mahomedan country, is termed Sherr&h. It is founded on the 
Kofan, and the Soona, or oral traditions: but, since the establish¬ 
ment pf the faith of the Sheahs as the national religion in Persia, the 
learned men of the ecclesiastical ordeF, who administer this law, 
have rejected all traditions which come from the three first caliphs, 

r 

* I have known only two or three instances of eunuch? being employed ftuitya- 
tions of trait during the present reign: I however observed, tbst they were treated yyith 
uncommon attention and deference* 
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or from others whom they deem the personal enemies of Aly, and chap.xxiii 
the family of the Prophet.." 

By the theory of a Mahomedan government there should be no 

other courts of justice except those established for the administration 

of the Shcrr&h, or written law; but in Persia there is another branch 

of judicature, which is termed Urf, a word which means known or 

customary; and the name is referrible to the principle that should 

govern the secular magistrates by whom it is administered, who 

ought to decide all cases brought before them according to precedent, 

or custom. This law, if it can be termed such, is never written; 

for Mahomedans can have no written laws, but the Koran and 

traditions. It varies in different parts of the empire, because it 

has reference to local as well as common usages. The king, as 

# 

temporal monarch, is at the head of the Urf, or customary law; 
which may indeed be considered, through all its branches, an emana¬ 
tion from the royal authority, although it is administered upon 
principles that are grounded on a professed regard for the habits 
and prejudices of the people. 

There can be no doubt respecting the origin of this system. 

The rulers and chiefs of Persia, though converts to the Maho¬ 
medan faith, have neither been disposed to sacrifice at the shrine 
of the religion they embraced, their temporal power, nor the laws 
and usages which they had inherited from their forefathers ; v and 
while they submitted to those ordinances which were deemed sacred 
and indispensable, they have preserved, as more conformable to their 
prejudices* and to their system of government, the Urf, or customary 
law; but the administration of this law has always varied with the 
power and disposition of the monarch. There have been periods 
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CHAP.XXIH in the history of Persia * when the religious seal of the sovereign has 
cause d almost every case, to be referred to the ecclesiastical judges; 
and, at others, the whole authority has been vested in the secular 
magistrates f. We may safely conclude that the latter are prone to 
encroach upon the privileges of the*former; and as they possess 
power, they can seldom be at a loss for pretexts to justify their 
proceedings. 

The ecclesiastical order pretend that the ShcrrAh, or divine law, 
which they administer, should take cognizance of all cases whatever; 
while the courts of Urf, or customary law, supported by the tehiporal 
power, have succeeded in limiting their functions to the settlement of 
disputes about religious ceremonies, inheritance, marriage, divorce, 
contracts, sales, and all civil cases; while it reserves to itself the 
decision on all proceedings respecting murder, theft, fraud, and 
every crime that is capital, or that can be called a breach of the 
public peace +., 

Before the reign of NAdir Shah, the hierarchy of Persia enjoyed 
power and wealth. The chief pontiff, or Sudder-ul-Siiddoor, was 
deemed the vicar of the Imaum, and exercised a very extended 
authority. The priesthood were all subordinate to this spiritual 
ruler, who resided at court, and nominated, with the approbation of 


The Sadder* 
ul-Sudiloor. 


* 4 n the reign of Sultan Hussein' all cases are said to have b^ri decided mfcord. 

iug to the Sherr&h. * ^ 

f This was decidedly the case when the empire of Persia was under N&dir Sbah. 

j Though the lay magistrates reserve to themselves the'decision-regarding the 
procedure in cases of murder, they call upon the aid of court oFSherrah*When*, 
ever they desire to act according to the law; and in all such Otses evidence is taken, and 
the law declared by the shaikh-ul-islAm, or presiding judge oftlfc cottftof Sherr&b. 
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the sovereign, the principal judges^of the kingdom. The lands with ciiAp.xxhi 

which the different inosques and charitable buildings were endowed, 

■ , * ■ . w 

produced a very great revenue; and the office instituted for the 
management of these funds acted entirely under the direction of the 
Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or Nawab, as he was sometimes called, in allusion 
to his office as lieutenant 6f the holy Imaum. The policy of Shah 
Abbas the Great made him desire to abolish an office which vested 
so great a power in the individual who filled it; and on the occur¬ 
rence of..the death of the chief pontiff no successor was nominated. 

But his grandson and successor, Shah Suffee, who feared to perse¬ 
vere in this measure, adopted the expedient of appointing two 
persons to this high dignity. He thought by /dividing the power 
to diminish the influence of those by whom it was enjoyed. One 

of these pontiffs was distinguished by the name of the Sudder-ul- 

£ 

Suddoor-e-Khas, which signifies “ the personal, or King’s Chief 
“ Pontiffthe other was called Suddcr-ul-Suddoor-e Aum, or 
“ the Chief Pontiff of the People.” The former took rank of the 
latter, though their duties were nearly the same. N&dir Shah not 
only abolished this office* altogether, but seized, as lias been related, 
the lands appropriated to the support of ecclesiastical establishments, 
in order to pay bis troops. These lands have never been fully restored; 


* N&dir Shah, when he abolished the office, granted a small pension to the person 
who held it. His descendants retain this provision and the title of Nawab. fn 1300 
I dined in company with the present representative of the family. He had come 
from Yezd to Teheran. Though he had no station, and no duties to perform, he 
was treated with .great respect. All the first nobles and ministers of the kingdom 
were of the party when I met him, and all concurred in. giving the seat of honour 
in the assembly to the nominal high priest. 

3 L 
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ciiAP.xxm and the hierarchy of Persia is not likely to regain that wealth and 
power which.it once possessed. 

The order of chief priests, who are named Moosht&hed *, have 

i 

* The word Moosht&hed, which is the active participle of an Arabic verb, may 
be translated “ the giver of evidence.” This order of high priesti existed, though 
with less authority than they now enjoy, during the reign of the Suflavean monarchs. 
The learned Kcempfer has given a very good description of them. He obaefves, 
that “ in order to captivate the affections, and attract the veneration of the people, 
" who alone have the right of conferring this title , they (the moosht&heds) affect 
“ exterior sanctity, and the most rigid frugality; they shun honours and amusements, 
“ and all species of frivolities; their only discourse is on holy and edifying subjects, and 
" all their thoughts appear directed to heaven; they preach the most mild doctrines; 
" they show the greatest patience with their disciples, whom they correct, not only 
“ without harshness, bat with exemplary moderation ; they speak little, and arc very 
" sententious; their answers are full of unction, and the odour of the saint seems spread 
“ around them; they wear a white cloak, wove of camels’ or goats’ hair; their head is 
“ covered with a high white cap, which gives to their countenance a pallid and thin 
" appearance. When a Moosht&hed is mounted on his mule, his eyes are always cast 
“ down; two servants are his only attendants, both of whom walk; the one guides the 
“ animal upon which the holy man rides, the other carries hid book. These high 
41 priests,” (this author continues,) “ often recite in the mosques much longer prayers 
“ than those usually said by the faithful, and afterwards retiring into a corner, they 
“ preach and give pious instructions to the multitude, who are in ecstasy with their 
“ sublime devotion. It is with these holy tricks,” says Kcempfer, " that they captivate 
“ men’s affections, establish a reputation for sanctity, and obtain front the silent 
“ suffrages of the people a species of supreme pontificate. But it must,” he adds, 
“ be acknowledged they do not easily attain success in this career of hypocrisy. The 
“ title of moosht&hed.is only granted to him who is master o£ seventy sciences, and 
“ even then he must be held in the highest consideration both, by the king and the 
“people.” — Amanitates Exotice, p. 103 , 104 . ? - f , 

I cannot but express my own opinion, after making this qubtgtiou, that the learned 
and observing author, from whom it is taken, is rather uncharitable in deeming the 
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always existed ’ in Persia; but since the abolition of tic station 

A- 

of Sudder-ul-Suddoor, they have attained a greater degree of power 
than they before possessed. It is not easy to describe persons who 
fill no office, receive no appointment, who have no specific duties, 
but who are called, from their superior learning, piety and virtue, 
by the silent but unanimous suffrage of the inhabitants of the 
country in which they live, to be their guides in religion, and 
their protectors against the violence and oppression of tlieir rulers, 
and who receive from those by whose feelings they are elevated 
a respect and duty which lead the proudest kings to join the 
popular voice, and to pretend, if they do not feel, a veneration for 
the man who has attained this sacred rank. There are seldom more 
than three or four priests of the dignity of MooshlAhed in Persia*. 
Their conduct is expected to be exemplary, and to show no worldly 
bias; neither must they connect themselves with the king or the 
officers of government. They seldom depart from that character 

whole life of the moosht&hed to be a courie of hypocrisy. Mahometans are often 
bigots, but seldom hypocrites; and a very attentive observation of tie character and 
conduct of the principal moosht&beds in Persia, has led me to form a very different 
conclusion regarding their general character, than that made by Koompfcr. Several of 
those with whom I have been acquainted have appeared to me men of sincere piety 
and goodness; and their chief duty, which is to defend the weak against the strong, 
appears singularly calculated to inspire and preserve sentiments and habits of virtue 
and rectitude. 

f 

* When I was in Persia, there’were, I think, five of these high priests: Aga Ma¬ 
homed Aly, of Kermanshah, (who has been before mentioned,) Mcerza Abool Hussein, 
of Koom, and Hajee Meer Mahomed Hussein, of Isfahan, were the most celebrated. 
Hajee Synd Hussein, of Kasveen, had died five years before I first visited Persia: but 
his memory was so highly venerated, that his house continued to be considered a 
sanctuary. 


m 
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to which they owe their rank. The reason is obvious; the moment 

they deviate, the charm is broken which constitutes their power; 

* 

meu no longer solicit their advice or implore their protection; nor 
can they hope to see the monarch of the country courting popu¬ 
larity by walking to their humble dwellings, and placing them on 
the seat of honour when they condescend to visit his court..' When 
a moosht&hed dies, his successor is always a person of the most 
eminent rank in the ecclesiastical order; and, though he may be 
pointed out to the populace by others of the same class seeking 
him us an associate, it is rare to hear of any intrigues being employed 
to obtain this enviable dignity. 

The moosht&heds of Persia exercise a great, though undefined, 
power over the courts of Sherr&li, or written law, the judges of 
which constantly submit cases to their superior knowledge; and 
their sentence is deemed irrevocable, unless by a moosht&hed whose 
learning and sanctity are of acknowledged higher repute than that 
of the person by whom judgment has been pronounced. But 
the benefits which the inhabitants of Persia derive from the influence 
of these high priests is uot limited to their occasional aid of the 
courts of justice; the law is respected on account of the character 
of its ministers; kings fear to attack the decrees of tribunals over 
which they may be said to preside, and frequently endeavour to 
obtain popularity by referring cases to their decision. The sove¬ 
reign, when no others dare approach him,- cannot refuse to listen 
to a revered moosht&hcd when he becomes an intercessor for the 
guilty. The habitations of this high order of priesthood arc deemed 

sanctuaries for the oppressed; and the hand of despotic power is 

^ » % * 

sometimes taken off a city, because the monarch will not offend 
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a moosht&hed, who has chosen it for his residence, but who refuses ciiap.xxiii 
to dwell amid violence and injustice. . 

The next in rank to the Moosht&hed is ’the Shaikh-ul-Isl&m; a The shaikh- 
term which literally means, “ the elder, or chief of the faith;" but 
which, in its common sense, signifies the supreme judge of the court 
of SherrAli, or written law. There is a shaikh-ul-isl&tn to every 
principal city in Persia: he is nominated by the king, from whom he 
receives a liberal salary : but it is a station in which the desire and 
wishes of the inhabitants arc almost invariably consulted, and one to 
which the individual is usually promoted, from a general belief of 
his superior sanctity and knowledge. These officers often attain a 
respect hardly inferior to that enjoyed by the moosht&hed. They 
studiously avoid any open connexion wiLh men in power; as even 
the appearance of such an intercourse would lose them the respect 
and confidence of the people, who are naturally very jealous of their 
independence and integrity. In large cities there is aCauzee*, orThcCawec. 
judge,, under the shaikh-ul-islftm; and the latter has in general the 
further aid of a-council of moollahs, or learned men, many of whom 
give their services gratuitously, in the hope of increasing their reputa¬ 
tion, or of recommending themselves to notice and employment. In 
the lesser towns there is only a can zee; and in villages they have 
seldom more than an inferior moollah, who can read a few sentences 
of Arabic, which entitles him to perform the ceremonies at a marriage 
or funeral, to make out common deeds, and to decide on plain 

* This officer was originally supreme civil judge in all Mnhomedan countries: he 
still retains great powers in Turkey, though under the mufiy: and among the Maho- 
medan states in India he is the chief judge; but in Persia the enuzee is considered as 
under the ibaikh’ul-isl&m in all cities where that high office exists. 
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GHAP.xxnr and obvious cases. When subjects of intricacy occur, this officer 
refers to the eauzee of the neighbouring town, by whom the cause is 
often carried before the court of the shaikh-ul-isl&m, or supreme 
judge of the provincial capital. 

TheMuftj. There is also in Persian courts an officer who bears the namo of 
Myfty, but who has none of those great powers which are associated 
with that title in Turkey. 4 His duty is more to prepare an exposition 
of the case before the court, and to aid with his advice, than to 
decide: but as this office requires a man of learning, his opinion 
often influences the judgment of his superiors. 

The lower ranks of the priesthood in Persia arc seldom entitled 
to a share of that praise which has been bestowed upon some of the 
superior branches of this order. They neither enjoy, nor can expect, 
popular fame, as their situations are not permanent; and they seldom 
rise by gradation to the higher ranks of their profession. They are 
exposed to great temptation; and receive, with their office, but a 
very limited income. We can, therefore, believe that there is truth 
in those accusations which represent them as being in general as 
ignorant as they arc corrupt and bigoted. 

The art and venality of the cauzees and moollahs of Persia are 
often noticed by the writers of that kingdom: and the character of 
this class has almost always been drawn in the harshest colours by 
European travellers. One eminent Christian merchant*, who resided 
many years in Persia, and who enlightened Europe by his observa- 

■A 

tions on that country, states, that “ nothing but the establishment 
of the Urf, or customary law, which is admmistered by the 


• Chardin, 
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“ secular magistrates, could enable a person, not of the Maho* chae.xxiii 
« medan faith, to carry on any commercial transactions in Persia; 

“ as the bigotry of the priests, and the strict letter of the only law 
“ which they administer, that of the Koran and the traditions, would 
“ operate to deprive him of every hope of justice.” This writer 
asserts, that “ when an application was made to the courts of 
“ Sherrdh against a bankrupt, that he was so sheltered* under its 
“ forms and prescriptive laws, that even his goods could not be 

r 

“ seized for the payment of his debts: but if the suit,” he adds, 

“ was transferred before the lay magistrate, who decided by the 
“ customary law, it was only necessary to authenticate the demands 
“ against him to obtain an order for the seizure and sale of his pro- 
“ perty to satisfy them.” 

The Urf, or customary law, which is administered by the kingf, 
his lieutenants, the rulers of provinces, governors of cities, lay magis- 

* The Mahomedan law against debtors is sufficiently severe; and the creditor (if a 
Mahomedan,) has e;very means he could desire of recovering his property: bot the 
letter of the Sherrflh, or written law, is in no point favourable to what are termed in 
its language “ unbelievers:” and we can believe that the bigoted ecclesiastics, by 
whom it was administered, were not even disposed to grant those the benefit of the 
law. * 

t In the time of the Suffavean dynasty, we learn from Koempfcr, Chardin, and 
others, that there was always-a Dewan Beggce, or chief of the council, who superin¬ 
tended this department. That department does not, at this moment, exist. It was 
one of great power and influence: and the late Monarchs of Persia have probably been 
jealous of giviqg it to one of their principal nobles. The late Solimfin Khan Kujur 
was for a day styled. Dewan Beggee, in order to adjust a ceremony when I first went 
to the Court of Persia; audit was alleged, that the person holding that high office 
represented the person of the king. 
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I 

ciiAp.xxm trates of towns, managers and collectors of districts, and heads of 
villages, aided by all the different subordinate officers who act under 
their authority, bears some resemblance, in its cognisance of petty 
Offences,' to that kind of authority which, in better ordered commu¬ 
nities, is vested in magistrates of police: but the magistrates in Persia 
always exercise the chief local authority, and consequently are above 
the law, instead of being checked by it. Their decrees are instantly 
enforced by the strong hand of power. They are prompt and arbi¬ 
trary in their decisions; and as they seldom bestow much time in 
the consideration of evidence, they are continually liable to commit 
injustice, even if their intentions are pure. The principal check 
upon them is the dread of superiors, to whom the injured may 
always appeal: but it is easier to explain the duties, than to 
describe the conduct of men, who regulate their actions by the 
varying disposition of the despot of the day, and are active and 
just, or corrupt and cruel, as he happens to be vigilant and virtuous, 
or avaricious and tyrannical* 

The lowest of those intrusted with the administration of the Urf, 
or customary law, hear complaints of all kinds, and summon evidence: 
and even the heads of villages are allowed to indict slight punishment, 
or impose small fines; but if the crime be serious, the delinquent is 
sent to the person that holds the office of collector and magistrate 
of the district*, whose power is more extensive: and when the case, 
cither from the magnitude of the property concerned, the rank of 

the parties, or the heinousness of the crime, appears above the 

■ ' 

* * . 

* This person is called Zaabit. He collect! the revenue!, and exerctoi a limited 

judicial authority. 
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collector’s cognizance, he refers it to the governor .of the province, jChap.xxiii 
who is generally competent to decide, on all cases that do not affect 
life. But the power to put to death is seldom delegated by the king, 
unless in cases when a country is in rebellion, or when the govern¬ 
ment is committed to one of the blood royal. In all other circum¬ 
stances, when an example is necessary, the proof of the guilt of the 
crftninal, taken, according to legal forms, before the court of Sherr&h, 
or “ written law,” is sent to court, and a royal mandate is trans¬ 
mitted for his execution. 

The lay magistrates of Persia always hold their courts of justice 
publicly, which undoubtedly operates as a salutary check upon their 
proceedings. These courts are sometimes very tumultuous, though 
the judge is always aided by a crowd of inferior officers, whose duty 
is to preserve order. The females, who attend these courts, are often 
the most vociferous; for it is not permitted that the servants of the 
magistrates should silence them with those blows which, in cases of 
disturbance, they liberally inflict upon all others. 

The jurisdiction of the courts of written and customary law in 
Persia, neither is, nor can be, from the constitution of the latter, 
clearly defined. The sovereign and his ministers desire to promote 
this confusion of authority, which adds to their power and emolu¬ 
ment. But though in civil and criminal cases, appeals, or rather 
complaints, are carried from one of these courts to the other, all 
deeds, contracts, marriages, and divorces, must be drawn up by the 
officers of the Sherr&h, or “ written lawand their decisions on such 

J»* * 

points are received as evidence in the court of the lay magistrate ; 

■ 

who is also in the habit of continually referring to them all cases 

VOL. II. 3 11 
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ciiap.xxiii which he desires (either from personal* or political reasons) 
should be decided by their authority: and, in criminal cases, 
where a regular procedure is adopted, the chief judge of the court 
of Sherr&h pronounces sentence according to the decrees of the 
sacred law. 

The decisions of the courts of Persia, whether those of’written or 
customary law, arc speedily obtained; and a suit in them is attended 
with little apparent cost, though considerable sums arc often given 
in bribes. The administration of the customary law, or Urf, is more 
summary than that of Sherr&h, because it is more arbitrary. All 
forms and delays of law arise out of a respect for persons and pro¬ 
perty that is unknown to this branch of the administration of justice 
iu Persia; which always imitates, in its decisions, the promptness of 
that despotic authority from which it proceeds, and by which it is 
supported. 

It has been already stated, that the King of Persia deems himself 
vested with an authority independent of the law; and considers that 
he can, from the prerogative of his high condition,‘take the life or 
seize the property of any one of his subjects: but it has been shown 
tiiat the exercise of his absolute power is practically limited. In all 
cases where he does not personally decide, or delegate his arbitrary 
authority to others, the criminal law of Persia is administered in a 
manner conformable to what is laid down in the Koran* Theft may 

* In any case where a lay magistrate conceived his decision might involve him in 
dispute with any person of rank or influence, or when he feared he might, by tile-punish¬ 
ment of a man of a tribe, excite a dangerous spirit of revenge, he would certainly refer 
the case to. the court of Sherr&lw 
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be forgiven*, and murder compounded, if the party from whom the chap.xxiii 
property is stolen, or the legal heir of the person that 1ms been slain, 
are disposed to mercy. Mutilation for theft, though commanded* 
in the Koran, is rarely practised: but the king often inflicts capital 
punishment on those who are convicted of having stolen to any large 
amount. .When a man or woman is murdered f, the moment the 
person by whom the act was perpetrated is discovered, the heir at 
law to the deceased demands vengeance for the blood. Witnesses 
are examined; and, if the guilt be established, the criminal is delivered 
into his hands, to deal with as he chooses. It is alike legal for him 
to forgive him, to accept a sum of money as the price of blood, or to 
put him to death. This barbarous usage of committing the execu¬ 
tion of the law into the hands of the injured individual, is still prac¬ 
tised in Persia. It is only a few years ago J. that the English 

* The Koran states, 11 If a man or woman steal, cut off their hands, in retribution 
“ for that which they have committed:” but adds, in a subsequent sentence, “ Who- 
“ ever shall repent, after his iniquity, and amend, verily God trill be turned unto him; 

“ for God is inclined to forgive, and to be merciful.” It is from the spirit of the latter 
passage that commentators have inferred the right or forgiveness in those injured. 

t In all cases of murder Mahomed has expressly commanded the law of retalia¬ 
tion. “ The free shall die for the free, the servant for the servant, and a woman for 
“ a woman:” but he adds, “ He whom his brother shall forgive, may be prosecuted, 
u and obliged to make satisfaction, according to what is just; and a fine shall be set 
“ upon him with humanity. This is indulgence from your Lord, and mercy: and he 
M who shall transgress after this, by killing the murtherer, shall be grievously punished.” 

—Sale’s Koran, Vol. I. page 30. 

Manslaughter is, according to the Koran, to be expiated by releasing a believer 
from slavery, by paying a fine to the relations of the deceased, or by giving alms. 

% I received the account of this transaction from Mr. Ilankey Smith, late British 
resident at Abusheher. 
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CHAP.xxm resident at Abusheher saw three persons delivered into the hands of 
the relations of those whom they had murdered. They led their 
victims bound to the burial ground, where they put them to death: 
but the part of the execution which appeared of most importance, 
was to make the infant children of the deceased stab the murderers 
with knives, and imbrue their little hands in the blood of those who 
had slain their father. The youngest princes of the blood that could 
hold a dagger were made to slab the assassins of the late Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan when they were executed; and it has been before men¬ 
tioned*, that the successor of NAdir Shah sent one of the murderers 
of that monarch to the females of his haram, who, we are told, were 
delighted to become his executioners. 

In the time of the Sulfavean kings, the court of the Dewan 
Beggee, or “ supreme criminal judge/' not only passed its decisions 
upon the cases of murder and robbery which occurred in the metro¬ 
polis, but over the whole kingdom f. This court, we are told, took 
particular cognizance of four crimes: the knocking out of a tooth, 
or an eye, cases of rape, and of murder J. Other crimes, the same 
author states, were judged on the spot where they were committed, 
by the Ilaukim, or “ chief magistrate," who referred all civil suits to 
the SherrAh, or “ court of written lawbut it is added, that it was 
the peculiar privilege of nobles, public ministers, and all king’s guests, 
including ambassadors and envoys from foreign stales, to have every 
suit they instituted, or that was brought against them, tried only in 
the court of the Dewan Beggee, or “ supreme judge." The sen¬ 
sible and observing traveller|| who gives us this information, also 


* Vol. II. page 110. 


t Koempfer. 


t Ibid. 


|| Ibid. 
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states, that it was the principle of the Urf, or “ customary law," 
to accommodate itself to the usages of the place where it was 
administered. This is still the practice; but the high office of 
Dewan Beggee no longer exists. Its powers are exercised by 
the monarch; who, however, in most instances where he has ap¬ 
pointed one of his sons to the government of a province, has 
vested him with the power of pronouncing and carrying into exe¬ 
cution the sentence of death upon convicted criminals, as well as 
of taking cognizance of, and punishing all other crimes, formerly 
noticed by the court of the Dewan Beggee, or “ chief criminal 
“ judge*.” 

The mode, as well as the degree, of punishment of offences, in 
cases decided by the Sherr&h, or “ written Jaw,” is the same in Persia 
as in all other Mahomedan countries: but when the sentence is pro¬ 
nounced by the king, or by those governors or military commanders 
to whom he has delegated his authority, the punishment varies ac¬ 
cording to the disposition of the arbitrary will by which it is inflicted. 
For lesser offences, fines, flogging, and the bastinado, are the most 
common punishments. Torture is seldom used, but to make men 
reveal hidden treasures. The inhuman practice of taking out the 
eyes has long disgraced Persia. The objects of this barbarity arc 
usually persons who have aspired to, or are supposed likely to aspire 
to the throne. It is also inflicted upon chiefs of tribes, whom it is 
desirable to deprive of power, without putting them to death; and 

* There was formerly, and is still, an officer in the courts of justice called Vakeel- 
ul-Raya, or “ the advocate of the people.” The very continuance of the name of this 
officer, even though his duties may be dormant, proves that there is a desire to have 
the reputation of attention to justice. 
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chap.xxiii instances occut, as has been related, where this punishment is inflicted 
on the male inhabitants of a city that has rebelled, in order to strike 
terror by a dreadful example. The common mode of putting criminals 
to death in Persia, is by strangling, by decapitation, or by stabbing; 
but, in cases of enormity, or where there is a desire to make an im¬ 
pression of terror*, or to gratify a passion of revenge, inventive cruelty 
endeavours to discover new ways of adding to the sufferings of* its 
victims. These are sometimes doomed to have their existence 
terminated by protracted torture; at others, are empaled, or have 
their limbs torn asunder by the elastic rebound of the branches of 
trees that have been bent for the purpose f. An instance has been 
given of a barbarous chief associating the idea of a luxurious enjoy¬ 
ment with the horrors of the most cruel death, by making a garden 
of his enemies^; and the history of Persia abounds wiLh examples 
too shocking to be related, of tyrants glutting their vengeance, by 
subjecting their enemies, before they granted them the mercy of 
death, to the most shameless insults, and horrid injuries. 

In Persia women are seldom publicly executed ||; nor can their 
crimes, from their condition in society, be often of a nature to demand 

* I find in Mr. Jukes’s Journal an account of a dreadful punishment that took 
place at Teheran, when he was there in 1810. A slave had poisoned the family 
he served. Though they all recovered, by the instant application of remedies, the man 
was fully convicted, and sentenced by the king to be hung by the heels in the common 
market-place, and cut up in the same manner as a butcher does the carcass of a sheep: 
but he was denied the mercy shown to that animal, of having his throat cut before he 
was quartered. + Vide Vol. I. page 73. t Vide Vol. II. page 138. 

1| When the case is very aggravated, an example is made. Some time ago, at 
Tabrecz, a woman, who had poisoned her husband, was cast headlong from a high tower 
by the common executioner. 
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such examples: but they are exposed to all the violence and injustice ciiap.xxih 
of domestic tyranny; and innocent females are too often included in 
the punishment of their husbands and fathers; particularly where 
those are of high rank. Instances frequently occur where women 
are tortured to make them reveal the concealed wealth of which they 
are supposed to have a knowledge; and when a nobleman, or 
minister, is put to death, it is not unusual to give away his wives 
and daughters as slaves; and sometimes (though rarely) they are 
bestowed on the lowest classes in the community *. This usage is 
defended on the ground of the necessity of making terrible examples 
of men who fill high stations; and it is argued, that nothing is so 
likely to deter others from equal guilt, as the dread of having their 
families exposed to similar dishonour: but no reasoning can recon¬ 
cile our minds to a practice, which is at once infamous, inhuman, 
and unjust; and which marks, perhaps, beyond all others that 
have been stated, the wanton atrocity of a despotic and barbarous 
powcr+. 

The king nominates the Beglerbcgs or governors of provinces, Begicrbep, 


. TT . . ,, ... i , . . Haukims, and 

and Haukims or governors ot cities, who are not required, as a Darogahs, ap. 
matter of course, to be natives of the place of their government; jT tedbjftl,e 
nor is it necessary that the Darogah, or lieutenant of police, who 
acts immediately under the Haukim or governor, should be so: 


* There are instances of the wives of men of high rank being given to mule 
drivers. 

f The inhabitants of the Turkish provinces in the vicinity of Persia, who are far 
from being-civilized, have a right, from their opposite usage of the females of criminals 
of rank, to speak of this practice with horror and indignation. 
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cHAP.xxm but the Kalanter, or chief magistrate of the city, and the Kut- 
khodahs, or magistrates of different wards, though nominated by 

Kut'iiiindnii the king, must as necessarily be selected from the most respectable 

elL'ctcd by the t 

people. natives of the city, as the members of the corporation of any 
city or town in England. Though these officers are not formally 
elected, we may assert that the voice of the people always points 
them out: and it may be further stated, that if the king should 
appoint a magistrate disagreeable to the citizens, he could not 
perform his duties, which require that all the weight he derives 
from personal consideration should aid the authority of office. In 
small towns or villages the voice of the inhabitants in the nomination 
of their Kut-khodah, or head *, is still more decided; and if one 
is named whom they do not approve, their incessant clamour 
produces either his voluntary resignation or removal. These facts 
are important; for there cannot be a privilege more essential to the 
welfare of a people, than that of choosing or even influencing the 
choice of their magistrates. It is true mat these cannot always 
screen them from the hand of power, and they are’often compelled 
to become the instruments of oppression; but still the popularity with 
their fellow-citizens, which caused th.eir elevation, continues to be 
their strength; and in the common exercise of their duties they ex¬ 
hibit every attention to their comfort, happiness, and interests., It is 
important to state in this place, that in every city or town of any 

* The head of the village is sometimes called Reis, which is an Arabic phrase, and 
signifies the head person, or chief in authority. The use of this term in Persia is, I 
believe, confined to those districts which are inhabited by persons descended from 
the tribes of Arabia. 
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consequence, the merchants, tradesmen, mechanics, aud labourers, ciiap.xxhi 
have each a head, or rather a representative *, who is charged with 
the peculiar interests of his class, and conducts all their concerns 
with the governor of the town. This person is chosen by the com¬ 
munity to which he belongs, and is appointed by the king. He is 
seldom removed from his situation, except on the complaint of those 
whbse representative he is deemed; and even they must bring for¬ 
ward and substantiate charges of neglect or criminal conduct, before 
he is degraded from the elevation to which their respect bad raised 
him. 

It must be obvious that no general description of the adminislra- Administra¬ 
tion of justice can comprehend the various communities which form 2 
the population of an empire like Persia. It has been before men- 
tioned that the military part of the inhabitants of that country are 
divided into tribes, who derive llieir origin from different nations. 

The Turkish from Turkistan, or Tartary; the Arabs from Arabia; 
and the original tribes of Persia, consisting of Kurdish, Lac, Zund, 
and many others. All these tribes, though speaking different lan¬ 
guages, have nearly similar customs. They usually dwell in tents; 
subsist upon their flocks, or the chase; and change their residence 
with the season. The system of the internal government of the whole 
of this race of men is nearly the same. They profess the Maho- 
medan religion; and, consequently, acknowledge the authority of 
the written law as laid down in the Koran and the traditions. 

During the reign of the Suffavean kings, the Sudder-ul-Suddoor, 


• This person is termed Wasta-asanaf, or “ the mediator or representative of his 
class." 
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chap.xxiii or “ chief pontiff” appointed a Cauzce, or judge, to every one 
of the principal tribes of Persia; and the power of this person 
formed a considerable check upon the chief of the tribe. N&dir 
Shah, when he abolished the office of Sudder-ul-Suddoor, changed 
this system; and the only persons of a religious character who at 

r 

present remain with the tribes are moollahs, who can perform 
marriage ceremonies, give names to children, or repeat the prayers 
at a funeral. In any cases of importance that they have occasion 
to refer to the courts of Shcrdh, they apply to the cauzee, or 
shaikh-ul-isl&m, of the nearest town. 

The customary law of these tribes differs materially from that 
of the rest of the population: they have, in fact, a separate system 
of jurisdiction. Besides the chief, there are persons at the head 
of each division, or branch, who are called elders. These are in 
general cither nearly or remotely related to the chief, and form 
the magistracy of the tribe in peace, and its officers in war. Their 
station is, like that of their chieftain, hereditary. It is from one 
of this body of elders that the latter, when he'does not reside 
with the tribe, must select his deputy. The person he appoints 
to this office has as much power over the tribe as a governor 
of a city lias over its inhabitants: and although his rule, from 
the habits of those under him, is in some instances more lenient 
and patriarchal, it is in others more absolute, from possessing more 
of a military character; but, generally speaking, both the chiefs 
of tribes and those they depute to govern in their absence, are 
careful to preserve the temper and attachment of their followers. 
To this observation, however, there are ^e<j|ient exceptions; and 
these petty rulers, when powerful, are often both cruel and oppressive. 
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It is not easy to describe with accuracy the rude system of judi¬ 
cature which prevails in this class of the inhabitants of Persia. 
Common cases arc decided upon by the chief, or his deputy, in a 
manner similar to the lay magistrate of a city. When, however, 
a person of any consequence is concerned, the proceeding is not 
so summary; a couucil or meeting of elders is called, and the 
question is fully discussed, and decided by a majority of voices. 
Any man of family has the privilege to claim this trial, and it 
would be deemed oppressive to refuse it. In a dispute between 
inferior persons it cannot be demanded as a matter of right, but 
is often assembled by a chief or his deputy, who desires popularity, 
as the tribe almost invariably accord in the justice of a sentence 
passed by this tribunal. 

The council above mentioned is not formed of any determinate 
number. If it be to decide on any dispute relative to land, the prin¬ 
cipal landholders form the council *. If on a case of debt, the chief 
elders, and the friends both of the debtor and creditor, meet to 
adjust it. When a murder is committed, the relations of the 
deceased and those of the murderer are summoned before it; and if 
both belong to the tribe, they are admitted to the assembly. The 
moollah of the tribe usually forms one of the council, and expounds, 
when required, the holy law. This council has generally for its 
object the accommodation of the dispute between the parties which 
come before it, and it appears to have been constituted to preserve 
harmony in the tribe f; but when it cannot accommodate the 

* Persian MS. 

f About eight years sdtM high noble, of the tribe of. Kujur, was suspected 
of treason. The r$igflj)lg monarch assembled a jaunkhoo, or “ council of elders,” 
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chap.xxiii difference, its authority is given to support the law. Among the 
' s ^ v ^ / wandering tribes, as among citizens, if a debtor refuse payment 
after a cauzee has signed a decree that the demands against him are 
just, he is either allowed a moderate period to make his payments 
good, or all his property is seized, and divided in equal shares 
among his creditors*. A murderer, when the crime 1 is proved, 
is given up to the heir of the deceased f to do what he chooses 
with him; either to forgive, to take the price of blood j, or to 
put the criminal to death. It is almost always the object of the 
council of elders to compound for murder; and they arc more 
anxious to do this when the parlies are of different tribes; for if 

of the tribe, before whom he laid all the proofs of his guilt. They sentenced him 
to be severely punished and disgraced. This was a remarkable instance of an 
absolute sovereign preferring the exercise of his patriarchal power as chief of u 
tribe, to that of his prerogative as King of Persia, 

* The same law regarding bankrupts prevails among the inhabitants of all Maho- 
rnedan countries. In Persia, as has been before stated, the power of the magistrate 
corrects the defects of the religious code, in cases where Jews, Christians, or Hindoos, 
are creditors. 

t If the heir be not twelve years of age, the murderer is confined till he reaches 
that age. It was upon the pretext of attending to this law, that Abbas the Great 
evaded the punishment of the person whom he had employed to murder his eldest son, 
the Prince Suflfee Meerza. — Vide Vol.I. p. 562. 

% The price of blood, as stated in the Koran, is one hundred camels, and freeing 
a Moslem from captivity: but this verse, like every other in that volume, has been 
variously interpreted; and, aB far as we can judge from,the practice in Persia, this fine 
is not regulated by any precise rules, but depends chiefly on the power the one party 
has of paying, and the other of exacting. It is also affected by the rank of the party; 
and the most cnormouafsums have been sometimes gitf^^pduce a tribe to forgive 
the blood of one of their chiefs. 
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pride, or any other motive, prevent this settlement, and the offender ciiap.xxiii 
is screened from justice, the heir of the person murdered, and his 
relations, feel disgraced till they can obtain revenge. In these 
cases,* where the party has not force to compel justice, assassina¬ 
tion is applauded, though it almost always occasions more mur¬ 
ders, and interminable blood feuds*. It is very usual for the heir 

a 

* These feuds are most prevalent when the country is moBt distracted. An ambi¬ 
tious chief employs those who desire to revenge personal or family wrongs to promote 
his cause. Many instances might be mentioned to show the action of this spirit of 
revenge. I know none more remarkable than that which recently occurred between 
the familios of the chief of the tribe of Shuftee and that of the governors of Ilesht, the 
capital of the small province of Ghilan. A MS. in my possession contains the follow¬ 
ing statement of this fend, or rather family war. “ In the time of Shah Sultan 
“ Hussein, Kassim Khan Sbuftec slew Aga Kumal, Governor of Rcsht, whose son, 

Aga Jumal, slew Kurrecm, the son of Kassim, who had murdered his father. Aga 
“ Raffeah, the brother of Kassim, slew Aga Jumal, and revenged his nephew. 

‘ Hedfiyct Khan, the son of Aga Jumal, slew Aga Raflcah, and five of his brothers 
“ and nephews: a child, called Aga Aly, the son of Kassim, was the only person of 
11 the family of Shuftee that was preserved. Hedayct Khan desiring to employ the 
,{ tribe of Shuftee, was compelled to put this child at their head, as they refused to serve 
“ except under one of the blood of their chief. Aga Aly made his escape; and when he 
“ attained his sixteenth year, he was aided by Aga Mahomed Khan in an attempt to 
" revenge his father, uncle, and brother. He succeeded in taking Hcdfiyet Khan, 

" whom he slew. Two of that chiefs sons, Hussein Aly and Futteh Aly, were sent to 
“ the Persian Court; and when the- present king obtained the throne, he gave the 
“ former a small force to endeavour to recover Ghilan. This chief ordered two of his 
“ men to conceal themselves in a wood to assassinate Aga Aly, as he passed along a 
" road in their vicinity: they were successful in doing so; and the relations of that chief, 

“ alarmed at his fate, fled to the island of Lankcroon, and claimed the protection of 
“ Moostaphk Khan Talish^Tljffcigning monarch invited themfto return to their family 
.« possessions of Shuf^ On his sending a sealed Koran, as the most sacred of all 
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CHAP.XXIH of a person who has been murdered to demand, not only goods 
and horses, but one or more of the nearest female relations* of 
the murderer in marriage: and this is deemed the best of all 
modes of ending the feud, as it binds those in ties of kindred 
who were before the most inveterate enemies. 

The tribes of Persia have very different usages relative to for¬ 
giveness of murder: some have a pride in being considered im¬ 
placable, and invariably exact life for life; but this is certainly not 
common. If a person belonging to a tribe desire forgiveness for 
a murder that he has committed, it is usual for him to hang a 
sword round his neck with a black cord, and to go in that sup¬ 
pliant manner to the heir, and declare, when he approaches him, 
that he comes to receive his doom. Though the laws of honour 
almost always restrain his enemy from putting him to death, it is 
very rare that even the mandates of his superiors can compel one of 
these fierce barbarians to save his life by what lie deems an unmanly 


“ pledges, they came back; but they thought of nothing but revenge: day and night 
“ they watched the movements of Hussein Kooli: at lust otic of the brothers of Aga 
“ Aly succeeded in shooting him as he was riding along the road. There has yet,” 
the writer who gives this account states, “ appeared no man of courage among the 
“ descendants of Ifedfiyet Khan; but the murdered Hussein Kooli has left an infant 
“ son; and if this boy,” he adds, “ prove worthy of his family, he will no doubt 
“ revenge the blood of his fnthcr." 

At the period this account was written, A. D. 1810, the feud between the families of 
Shuftce and lleslit had continued about seventy years. 

* The person who receives a brftle in this manner neither pays the enstomary sums 
to his father-in-law, nor settles a dowry on his wife. It is not unusual to demand two or 
three females from thecfamily of the murderer, for the^freijr and nearest relations of the 
deceased. 
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and abject submission. When a man of a wandering tribe, or ciiAP.xxm 
a poor citizen, who has committed murder, is condemned to pay 
the price of blood, but cannot raise the amount required, it is 
customary to oblige him to wear a large iron collar round his 
neck, and to beg from all he meets, till he collect enough to 
discharge the fine. The persons who carry this symbol of their 
guilt and repentance are the most importunate of mendicants. 

The crimes of rape or of adultery are, among the wandering 
tribes in Persia, of very rare occurrence, and are almost always 
punished with death, which is generally inflicted by the hands of 
the nearest relation of the females whose honour has been violated*. 

The promiscuous manner in which these tribes live, admit of no 
laxity upon this point, as such could not fail of producing general 
depravity. The consequence is, that the chastity of their females is 
guarded-by usages that are never infringed with impunity: and in 
cases of adultery, both parlies are often the victims of jealousy and 
revengef; and if the fact be proved, the murderer is always ap¬ 
plauded for having vindicated his insulted honour. 

If the chief of a tribe commit any open act of treason or of 
hostility against the government, the king, if he can seize him, 
deprives him of sight, or puts him to death, without hesitation: 
but if he has merited capital punishment for any other crime^ 
than treason, the case is referred to the Sherrdh, or “ court of 
“ written law," that his blood may not rest upon the monarch. 

• Persian MS. 

t When I asked a well-informed chief of one of these tribes what punishment was 
inflicted on a female who was*'proved an adulteress, he answered, that her father, 
her husband, or her son, cut her to pieces! + Persian MS. 
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CHAP.XXIH Ii is not unusual, when a man of inferior rank belonging lo a 
tribe, but in the king’s immediate employ, merits death, for the 
king to make him over to his chief, who usually repays the con¬ 
fidence reposed in him by his immediate execution. All'these 
circumstances, as connected with the administration of justice 
among the military tribes of Persia, are calculated to- show that 
they are governed by customs essentially different from those*of 
the inhabitants of towns and villages; and that they are, in some 
degree, shielded by their habits, their union, and strength, from 
that oppression, to which some of the other classes in Persia are 
subject. 

With respect to the interference of the king with the internal 
administration of the wandering tribes, it can only be said that it 
continually fluctuates. Those, over whom circumstances give him 
power, allow him to do what he pleases; while the same tribe, 
differently situated, would revolt if he offered the slightest infringe¬ 
ment of their usages. By the constitution of these tribes, they should 
be governed through their chief, whom it is always the object of the 
court to render a subservient instrument of its will: but still the 
influence of the head of the tribe continues, under all circumstances*, 
with a force that can hardly be credited, except by those who have 
been in the habit of contemplating the bigoted tenacity with which 

* The author of a memoir on the chiefs of Khorassan, after giving an account of 
Jaaffer Khan, late ruler of Nishaporc, and now in confinement at Teheran, states, “ the 
“ tribe of By&t, though treated with great kindness, still continue to desire the return 
“ of their cruel chief, JaaffenKhan; and they are not withheld, by the memory of his 
“ oppression and injustice, from saving all they can from their small means, and secretly 
<( transmitting it for his support.” 
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men, born in such communities, preserve the first and deepest impres- chap.xxiii 
sion made upon their mind, of the virtue, as well as necessity, of an v ^ v ^’ / 
inviolable attachment to their hereditary lord. 

The Bukhtee&ree*, and several other tribes, can hardly be said 
to have ever entirely submitted to the Kings of Persia. Guarded 
by their inaccessible mountains, these rude races continue to be 
ruled by their own customs, and admit of hardly any interference 
on the part of the officers of government in their internal jurisdic¬ 
tion. They consent to furnish a body of their youth as soldiers, 
and to pay a small tribute, that they may obtain a share of the 
produce of some of the fine vallies that lie at the foot of the hills 
which they inhabit; and every effort is made to encourage them 
to occupy those plains, not merely with the view of rendering 
them more tangible to the laws of the country, but to prevent (by 
giving them an interest in the general peace and order of society,) 
those frequent predatory attacks which they are in the habit of 
making upon the more peaceable and civilized part of the population 
of the kingdom. 

The Arabian tribes, who are settled along the shores and on the 

islands of the Persian Gulf, continue to follow many of the usages of 

their ancestors. The interference of the king, or his officers, in the 

internal rule of these tribes, depends upon the state of subjection in 

which they are to his government; and that varies with those events 

which tend to weaken or strengthen his authority over the part of 

* 

his kingdom which they inhabit. All the tribes who dwell upon the 

t m 

* The Bukhtee&ree and Fylee tribes inhabit the ranges of mountains which 
stretch from Isfahan to Shuster, and from the latter city to near Kermanshah. 

S 0 
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ciiap.xxiii continent of Persia, when the country is at peace, may be deemed 
subject to the authority of the officers of the government: but 
these seldom exercise any control over the inhabitants of the 
islands *, even when the latter profess an allegiance to the Monarch 
of Persia. 

It is the custom in Persia for the principal officers of the empire, 
and the chiefs of tribes, who are employed or dwell at a distance, to 
have a part of their family at the capital. These hostages (for such 
they are deemed,) arc always watched, but seldom strictly guarded, 
unless where the person, for whose fidelity they arc a pledge, is sus¬ 
pected of treason. When he actually rebels, they are sometimes put 
to death: but examples of this severity arc not frequent. The dread 
of their occurrence, however, while it retains numbers in the path of 
duty, makes every ruler, who is at all independent, refuse, as long as 
he is able to do so, to comply with this custom; and his consenting 
to send his eldest son, or any part of his family, to remain at court, 
is always considered as a token of complete submission. 

i 

The condition of the principal feudatories of Persia has been 
noticed. These, though they acknowledge the paramount power of 
the monarch, have always denied his right of interference in the in¬ 
ternal government of their country. The YValy or Prince of Georgia, 
whose territories have recently become a province of Russia, held, for 
many years, the first rank among those great tributaries. The Waly 

* At present, almost all the islands in the Gulf of Persia may be deemed independ¬ 
ent of the king of that country. The small island of Kbarruck is the only one in 
which there is a garrison of his troops. lie, however, claims a right of sovereignty 
over them all. 
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of Ardelan, in Kurdistan, still enjoys the dignity and privileges that ciiap.xxiu 
belonged to his ancestors. This chief exercises all the functions of 
a sovereign within the limits of his hereditaty possessions. His 
system of government is, in its general features, the same as that 
established in other parts of Persia, only that his personal authority 
is limited by the situation in which lie is placed; for he is checked 
in'the exercise of his power by the fear of the superior lord, as 
well as the necessity of preserving that attachment to his person 
which constitutes his strength. 

Though there arc several cities in Kurdistan, the military tribes 
of that country seldom inhabit cither towns or considerable villages; 
nor do they assemble, except for purposes of war, in large encamp¬ 
ments. The dwelling of the native of this province is often soli¬ 
tary; and whether the Kurds reside in houses or tents, it is sel¬ 
dom that more than a few families dwell together. This custom, 
whether it arises from the nature of the country*, or from ad¬ 
herence to ancient usage, is calculated to retard every progress 
to improvement. We have, indeed, evidence of the inhabitants 
of this country continuing in an unchanged state for more than 
twenty centuries f. Neither the rays of civilisation which enlight¬ 
ened Persia under Nousheerwan, nor those that shone upon the 
neighbouring provinces of Arabia and Turkey under the most 
celebrated of the caliphs, ever penetrated amid the wilds of Kur¬ 
distan, though these were situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Ctesiphon and of Bagdad. The Kurd saw and despised a know- 

* The Lesghees are retodrkable for having their habitations similar to the Kurds, 
f Vide Vol. 11. page 207. 
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CHAP.XXIH ledge, which was accompanied by an effeminacy and luxury that 
rendered man more subject to the oppression and cruelty of his 
rulers. He preferred the savage freedom which he enjoyed amid his 
rugged mountains, and felt a pride in the privations and hardships to 
which he was exposed, when he regarded them as associated with his 
independence. It is not surprising that religion should never have 
made any great progress amid such a people. There is no prbof 
of their ever having been zealous followers of the worship of 
Zoroaster; and though they now profess the faith of Mahomed, they 
are, in general, not only inattentive to the substance, but careless in 
the observance of the ceremonies it prescribes. In Sennah, which is 
the capital of Ardelan, and in some of the other towns, there are 
mosques and priests; and in these, the Shcrr&h, or “ written law,” is 
observed in nearly the same manner as in other parts of Persia. The 
principal distinction arises from most of the inhabitants of Kurdistan 
being Soonees; and their laws arc, consequently, founded on the 
interpretation of the authorities which are respected by that sect. 
Among the ruder tribes of this province, the Sherr&h, or “ written 
“ law," meets with little attention. They continue to be governed 
by the usages of their forefathers, and yield an obedience to their 
chief, which he repays by his protection, and by exercising his 
authority, on all occasions, with the utmost regard to their customs 
and prejudices *. 


* A remarkable instance of this occurred when I visited Persia in 1810. I was en¬ 
camped at a village called Z&ghfi, situated within twenty-five miles of Sennah, the 
capital of Ardelan. The offioer who attended as Mehmfindfix, or “ entertainer,” to the 
mission on the part of the Waly, informed me, that a man of the tribe of Soorsoor 
(some families of which were encamped within a mile,) had, the day before, murdered 
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There are several districts in Kurdistan whose inhabitants pro- chap.xxiii 
fess allegiance to the Monarch of Persia, but who arc even more v ^ v ^ / 
independent of all attempts at interference with their internal govern¬ 
ment* than the province of Ardelan, because their mountains are 
more inaccessible. Among these, one of the most remarkable is a 
branch of the'tribe of H<lk3ry *, who dwell in that lofty ridge of hills 

a 

his father. " He will, of course, be put to death,” I observed. “ I do not think he 
“ will,” said the luehm&mlur: “ he is himself heir, and there is no one to demand the 
“ blood.”—“ Will not the prince of the country take care that this parricide does 
“ not escape ?”—" The Waly,” he coolly replied, ** cannot interfere, in a case like 
" this, unless appealed to: and, after all,” said he, “ if the affair be agitated, the 
“ murder will be compounded. Among Kurds, who ore always at war,” he added, 

“ the life of an active young man is much Loo valuable, to be taken away on 
account of a dead old one!” 

* This petty, state, if we can credit those accounts we receive of it, have continued, 
for centuries, to enjoy more freedom than ulmost any other Asiatic tribe or nation can 
boast. Their ruler is a direct descendant from Juz-u-dcen Sheer, a chief of the tribe 
of lliikixry, who was Governor of Van when the Ameer Timour attacked that province. 

They are represented as constant in their allegiance to this family, except wheu serious 
complaints are urged against the reigning representative. Ou such occasions, the 
Agas, or “ heads of the different branches of the tribes,” whose condition is also 
hereditary, assemble, and summon him to attend. His conduct is tried; and if a 
majority of voices decide that he is unfit to rule, a particular leader places a pair of 
slippers before him. The chief immediately rises; and, putting them on, walks out 
of the assembly. The next heir succeeds: but the discarded ruler is protected in the 
enjoyment of the personal property of his family. We are assured, that all the usages 
of this community display the Bame character; and that, in their internal administra¬ 
tion, the lowest individual is treated with respect and consideration by his superiors. 

There i» an account of this tribe in the History of Kurdistan. I received some 

curious anecdateB of their usages from an intelligent officer who accompanied me from 
p .«» . 

Tabreez, and had long lived in the neighbourhood. He told me, that they were 
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which lies immediately west of the Lake of Oorrnia, and approaches 
the vicinity of the Town of SAlm&s, in Aderbijan. 

Several of the chiefs of Khorassan, who profess allegiance to 
the Kings of Persia, are as independent of his authority, in the 
internal rule of their possessions, as the Waly of Ardelan: but 
their situation differs from his in this essential respect: he inherits 
a power which has been enjoyed by his ancestors for many cen¬ 
turies; theirs is of recent usurpation; and its destruction, and the 
subjugation of their principalities to a similar condition with the 
other parts of Persia, would be considered as the natural and just 
consequence of the re-eslablishmcnt of the royal authority: whereas, 
any attempt to reduce Kurdistan to that condition, would be deemed 
a departure from the policy of the wisest and most powerful of the 
Monarchs of Persia, who have always respected the rights of the 
chiefs and the inhabitants of that country: and we may here notice a 
remarkable fact in proof of this observation, that, though some of 
their rulers boast a descent from the family of Mahomed, neither 
Arabian nor Tartar tribes have ever permanently settled in that great 
province. 

The mode of collecting the revenue in Persia is so intimately con¬ 
nected with the general administration of justice, that the subjects 
cannot be separated. The same officer sometimes presides over 
both: and this union of power is favourable or unfortunate for the 

seldom engaged in internal wars: but that, recently, after the majority had decided 
to depose a ruler, the Aga, whose duty it was to place the slippers, had refused 
to do so. This had produced a division; and Abbas Meerza, the Prince Royal 
of Persia, had interfered in favour of the deposed chief, but'had failed in his efforts to 
restore him to his authority. 
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inhabitants of the country, according to the personal character of the chap.xxw 
ruler in whom it is vested. 

The fixed revenue of Persia, which amounts at present to about 
three millions sterling, is chiefly derived from the produce of crown 
and government lands*, from taxes and imposts upon the landed 
property of individuals, and upon every spefcies of goods and mer¬ 
chandise. Before the time of Nftdir Shah, a great proportion of 
land had been granted for the support of the ecclesiastical esta¬ 
blishment, which had been equally enriched by the generosity of 
the Kings of the Suifavean dynasty, and by the piety of their 
subjects. Personal estates had also increased during the long period 
of tranquillity which Persia had enjoyed under this dynasty to 
a very great extent: but N&dir, as has been before statedf, seized 
that property which hud been appropriated for the support of the 
ecclesiastical body; and amid the revolutions that have succeeded 
his usurpation, almost all the principal families of Persia have 
perished, and their estates fallen into the possession of the crown. 

A very small portion of that territory which once belonged to 
the hierarchy of the country has been restored. The priests are 
at present chiefly supported by pecuniary stipends; and a deduction 
from the revenue is admitted in every province to pay the judges of 


* Chardin, in his account of the revenue of Persia, makes a distinction between 
what he terms royal domains and government lands: the former, tie observes, are more 
particularly at the disposal of the king. The domains, as he uses this term in opposi¬ 
tion to Kh&les&h, or “ government lands," means the royal estates that have been long 
appropriated to support palaces, and certain parts of the royal household and cstablish- 

t Vide Vol. II. page 105. 
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ciiap.xxiii the courts of Sherr&h, to keep colleges and mosques in repair, and to 
maintain religious establishments*. 

Crown lands are cultivated by the peasantry of the province on 
terms f very favourable to the cultivator. When the crop has been 
measuredJ by an officer appointed for the purpose, if the seed be 
supplied by government, it is returned, and ten per cent of the 
whole is next put aside for reapers and thrashers; after which the 
crop that remains is equally || divided between the cultivator and 
the king. Lands that are the property of individuals § pay accord- 


* I possess no documents that can enable me to state, with any correctness, the 
exact provision made for the priesthood in Persia. The Moosht&heds, or chief pontiffs, 
usually live upon their own means, or have lands assigned them. If there are any fYuhf, 
or “ charity lands,” in the province to which they belong, they are placed under their 
management. The Paish-Namfiz, or chief officiating priests, at the mosques, have 
often a salary from four to twelve hundred piastres per annum: but many of the most 
respected of their class perform the duty gratuitously. The shaikh-ul-isl&m, cauzee, 
kc. have all fixed salaries. In the City of Isfahan, the sums paid to persons of this 
description were estimated at ten thousand tomans per annum. The annual pay of the 
shaikh-ul-islam at Shiraz was two thousand tomans. 

t These terms arc said to have been first settled by Nousheerwan the Just. They 
are certainly of great antiquity. 

X The crop is measured on the ground. The expression in the Persian MS. from 
which I write is, “ as it stands t,” which evidently means before it is reaped. 

|| In one account it is stated, that this mode varies, and that the cultivator, in some 
parts of the kingdom, pays two thirds to the king. 

§ The estates of individuals are of different tenures: some free; others pay a small 
quit rent; and some of a tenure not unlike 0«r copyhold: they are held by deeds for 
v ninety-nine years, renewable on paying the fine of a year’s rent.—Vide Chabdin, 
Vol. V. page 382, new edit. 
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ing to their situation in respect to water. When that is certain, ciiap.xxiii 
and obtained from a flowing stream, they pay twenty per cent of 
their produce, after deducting seed and the allowance before staled 
for reapers and. thrashers. If watered from aqueducts* * * § , they pay 
fifteen per cent; and if from wells, or reservoirs, only five. The 
dqty on estates is generally farmed by the owners, which prevents 
trouble and vexatious interference of the subordinate officers of the 
revenue with the landholder. 

Every encouragement is held out to the cultivators to sow those 
government lands, the crops of which depend solely upon rain. If 
the cultivator find the seed, ten per centf only is demanded for 
the king. This crop is sometimes abundant, but often fails alto¬ 
gether. This description of land,' if it belong to individuals, is 
seldom cultivated; when it is, the proprietor pays five per cent 
011 the actual produce. 

The mode of settlement that has been described, applies to 
what is termed the summer harvest X- In that of winter||, rice is 
the only grain, the cultivation of which is regulated by the same 
rules. The seed of every thing else that is sown at this season § 

* There is nothing of greater value in Persia than water: and the government con¬ 

struct and keep aqueducts in repair: but the cultivator is usually made to pay for 
watering his fields and garden in a proportion that exceeds the expenditure, and con¬ 
stitutes the right of supplying water into a source of revenue. 

f Another MS, states twenty per cent: but when this is the case, it is probable 
government find the seed. J The Shutvce. || Syfec. 

§ What has been said regarding the harvest, chiefly applies to the provinces 
of Irak, Aderbijan, and part of Fars, where the summer crop, as it is termed, is 
reaped between the middle of the month of June and the end of July, in the more 

VOL. II. ’ . 3 P 
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of the year is furnished by the cultivator. The crop is divided into 
three parts, of which one only is the property of government. Pri¬ 
vate estates pay ten per cent of the produce on winter crops. 

i 

The above may be assumed as the general principles by which 
the collection of revenue from land, in most of the provinces of 
Persia, is adjusted. Local circumstances and usages may make 
the amount of the government share vary in some parts of the 
kingdom; but the difference is immaterial. The compact between 
the owners and cultivators of land and the government is simple, 
and well understood by all parties. The former often pay a con¬ 
siderable proportion of their rent in kind. This, however, is regu¬ 
lated by convenience, usage, and the ability of the cultivators. 
Some villages, of which the inhabitants are poor, pay the government 
share almost entirely in kind: but when the farmer has wealth, he 
generally prefers making cash payments for the whole, as he avoids, 
by that means, the interference of the inferior officers of the revenue 
department. According, however, to the general and established 
rule, the cultivator should pay half in money and half in kind *. 

arid regions of Persia it is much earlier. At Shuster, and in almost all the provinces 
of Khuzistan and Deishestan, the seed is put into the ground in the latter end of 
November or beginning of December. 

* 1 find it mentioned in a note upon a statement of the revenues of Persia, that for 
every tomfin that is paid in money, one khurw&r, or ass load of grain, is also'levied. 
The khurw&r of grain is one hundred Tabreez maunds, about seven hundred pounds 
weight: and the fixed price, when it is taken in money, as it generally is, ought to be 
one tom&n per khurw&r; so that the amount in kind is equal to that in Of 

late years, however, government have often exacted at the rate of one tofto&n and a 
half, and even two tom&ns, per khurw&r. 
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The general mode of settling for large tracts of land does not of CHAP.xxm 
course apply to rich and highly manured fields, or to gardens in the v ^ vv ^ 
immediate vicinity of towns. This is the only kind of land that 
is enclosed. It is generally rented for money, and often at a very 
high rate. When Persia was in a tranquil state, we are assured 
that some t>f the ground in the vicinity of Isfahan produced more 
than thirty crowns a jurreeb, which measurement is not above 
three quarters of an acre*: but this must have been either garden 
ground, or fields set apart for the cultivation of melonsf. 

The government is always ready to dispose of waste land, par¬ 
ticularly if it be required to build upon, or to plant a garden. 

A heritable lease is given, subject to a small ground tax; and the 
fruit trees and vines that are raised become subject to a tax, which 
varies according to the age of the tree and the quality of the fruit. 

The fixed tax upon fruit is very moderate J, and the extraordinary 
assessment cannot fall heavy, else this delightful luxury could not 
be raised in the abundance and at the cheap rate which it always is 
in Persia. 

* Chardin has given some very curious information upon this subject. 

f Melons have always been cultivated in great abundance in the vicinity of that 
capital. 

| In a statement which I received at Shiraz, in A. D. 1600, from a very intelligent 
native of that city, I find the tax on vineyards and fruit trees as follows: 


Vineyards, faryab, or “ certain water/'. 6 deenars per vine. 

If bukhs, or “ uncertain water,". 5 ditto ditto. 

Apple, pear, peach, &c. SO ditto per tree. 

Walnuts.100 ditto ditto. 


The deenar here stated is a nominal coin, in which accounts are kept. There are one 
thousand deenars to the piastre, or about five hundred to the English shilling. 
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• 

Both the form and the policy of the Persian government have 

always disposed it to grant arable lands to the wandering tribes on 

the most favourable terms; but these seldom cultivate more than is 

necessary for their own consumption. The vast tracts of fine pasture 

lands which are allotted for their winter and summer residence, are 

considered as part payment for their military service;'but a tax 

• 

is levied upon families, according to their wealth and the number 
of their cattle and flocks*, which is collected by their chief, or 
by those whom he deputes to exercise his authority. 

A part of the fixed revenue of Persia is derived from ground 
rents of houses, rents of caravansaries, baths, shops, water-mills, 
manufactures f, and duties upon all kinds of foreign and home mer¬ 
chandise. Some of the sources of this part of the revenue have 
greatly increased since the extinction of the Suffavean family, and 
of that of Kurreem Khan, both of which revolutions have been 
attended with immense confiscations. Whole streets in the prin¬ 
cipal cities, which before belonged to individuals, have become 
the property of government, and are rented to its* subjects. The 

* This duty is not always the same, but it is never high. In the statement of col¬ 
lections which I received at Shiraz, and to which I have before alluded, 1 find it rated 
to the inhabitants of that city and district as follows: 

A milch cow pays annually... .000 deenars. 

An ass. 200 ditto. 

A brood-uiarc.1000 ditto. 

A camel. 300 ditto. 

A Sheep 6 . 700 ditto. 

t This includes cloths of all kinds, glass, leather, hardware, earthenware, 8tc. 


6 This appears disproportionate. 
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revenue collected from shops is very considerable. When these CHAPJtxm 
belong to government a rent is fixed, which is deemed propor- 
tionate to the gain derived by those who hire them. When they 
belong to individuals, the government claims twenty per cent of 
their computed annual profits. There is no impost in Persia that 
can be called a capitation tax, according to the strict sense of 
that term; but the mode of collecting the ground rents, and share 
of shop profits, in cities aud towns, and that of levying the duties 
from the wandering tribes, is regulated by a similar principle. 

These imposts* are made according to general rules, and laid on 
houses or lamilies, who pay them, not agreeably to their actual con¬ 
dition at the moment, but as they are rated. 

The principles, however, upon which the whole of the fixed 
revenue of Persia is settled are at once just and moderate; and the 
system is so perfectly understood, that it is attended with neither 
difficulty nor oppression: but, unfortunately for that country, its 
monarclis have never been satisfied with the produce of this revenue; 
and the justice and moderation of the established assessment have 
only served to make the inhabitants of Persia feel more sensibly those 
irregular and oppressive taxes to which they arc continually exposed. 

The first of these extra taxes may be termed usual and extra¬ 
ordinary presents. The usual presents to the king are those made 
annually by all governors of provinces and districts, chiefs of tribes, 

ministers, and all other ofiSers in high charge, at the feast of 

/ 

* The revenue term, Scr Shfimftrce, or u numbering of individual heads,” nnd 
Kh&nfih Shumaric, or “ numbering of families,” which are used in Persia to describe 
the mode of collection, show that these duties approximate to a capitation tax. 
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chap.xxiii Nouroze, or vernal equinox *. These gifts are regulated by the 
nature of the office and the wealth of the individual, and consist of 
the best of the produce of every part of the kingdom. Sometimes 
a large sum of money is given, and this is always the most acceptable 
present that can be made. There is a necessity for every officer 
of high rank making this annual offering, which is indeed deemed 
part of the revenue; and, as such, falls ultimately upon the farmers, 
cultivators, and manufacturers. The amount presented on this oc¬ 
casion is generally regulated by usage: to fall short, is loss of office; 
and to exceed, is increase of favour. The tribute paid to the King 
of Persia by those princes and chiefs who own him as their para¬ 
mount lord, is transmitted at this season, and may be classed under 
the same head as the other presents given at the Nouroze. We 
are assured that the receipts from this branch of revenue amount to 
nearly as much as two fifths of the fixed revenue of the kingdom: and 
we are more reconciled to a belief of this fact, from a knowledge that 
one governor of a province has for several years past never made an 
annual present of less than one hundred thousand tom&ns f. 


* There is every reason to conclude that this usage of receiving presents on the 
Nouroze has existed in Persia from the most early times. 

f Mr. Morier, who saw the offerings presented to the king on the' feast of 
Nouroze, A. D. 1808, states, that the paishkush, or offering of Hajee Mahomed 
Hussein Khan, was “ fifty-five mules, each covered with a fine Cashmere shew), 
“ and carrying a load of one thousand tom&ft.” This respeotable nobleman, who 
is minister of finance, and governor of Isfahan and all the districts subordinate to 
that city, derives his power to make these splendid offerings to his sovereign from 
the most legitimate of all soirees—-the general improvement of the country committed 
to his charge. 
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Besides the usual tribute from dependant princes and chiefs; and 
presents from officers in high station, which are made at the Nou- 
roze, there are extraordinary presents of a less defined nature, but 
which are also of very considerable amount. It is not customary 
to collect duties in camp; but the merchants admitted to attend it 
are expected to give collectively a large oflpring in money to the 
king. Every person appointed to high employ makes a present, 
as a token of his gratitude: and this amount, which is usually settled 
before his nomination, may often be deemed the purchase money 
of his station. Monopolies arc not unknown in Persia; but this 
invidious mode of increasing the revenue is not common. The 
produce of fines imposed on crimes by the courts of Urf, or “ custo- 
“ mary law," and of involuntary presents extorted from those who 
are suspended or dismissed from employment, which arc levied on 
the pretext of delinquency, is very considerable: and we are not 
surprised when informed, that the amount annually collected from 
these, and other sources equally corrupt and oppressive, has been 
estimated at six hundred thousand tomdns; a sum equal to one 
fifth of the fixed revenue of the state: but it is impossible to make 
any exact calculation of an amount which depends so much upon 
the character of the monarch. 

The most oppressive of all the imposts of Persia is called Sddir; 
a term which means “ a pj^lic requisitionand, in its opposite 
sense to the Malliaat, or “ frSrrevenue," denotes that description of 
taxation which is raised to provide for extraordinaries. If an addi¬ 
tion is made to the army; if the king desires to construct an 
aqueduct, or build a palace ; if troops are marching through the 
country, and require to be furnished with provisions; if a foreign 
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mission arrives in Persia; if ond of the royal family is married; or, in 
short, on any occurrence not ordinary, an impost is laid, sometimes 
upon the whole kingdom, and at others only on particular provinces. 
This is regulated by the nature of the occurrence which requires the 
supply, and a consideration of its local or general application. 

The SAdir cxtcnds.to all classes. It usually bears lightest upon 
the wandering tribes, not only because they are the poorest, but 
because they arc the most impatient of this species of taxation. It 
falls heaviest upon the proprietors of estates, and citizens. It is, or 
rather ought to be, levied according to defined rules ; and every per¬ 
son should pay the SAdir, or “ contribution," in the proportion that 
he pays the Malliaat, or “ fixed revenuebut the governors of pro¬ 
vinces usually exercise an arbitrary discretion in the collection of this 
tax, which renders it more oppressive*. They settle the gross amount 
that each village is to pay; and this affords them an opportunity of 
showing partiality, and committing injustice. The sum derived from 
this source has been calculated at two fifths of the amount of the 

i 

fixed revenue: and it has been concluded, on the grounds above 
staled, that the receipts of the King of Persia from presents, fines, 
and extraordinary taxes, arc equal to the amount of the established 
taxes, which make llic revenue of the kingdom amount to a sum 
little less than six millions sterling: but a proportion of this only 
is paid in money into the royal bjggury. A large deduction is 


* This tax is often rendered very severe upon the poorer class of cultivators, by the 
necessity they are under of selling the crops upon the ground at a low price, in order to 
pay jt. It is not unusual to see grain selling for two tomfins and a half the load, or 
seveni.hundred pounds, which the farmer has sold at one tomftn. 
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made for the expenses of collection, and a considerable proportion chap.xxiti 
is received in kind, and used for public purposes. It is also a 
general practice to pay the chief ministers of religion and of justice, 
the principal officers of state, the royal household, and the army, by 
assignments on the public revenue of different provinces. 

There arc sufficient grounds to conclude that the general ac¬ 
count which has been given of the revenue’ of Persia is tolerably 
correct. It rests upon the authority of well-informed natives. 

Perhaps the total amount stated to be collected is somewhat ex¬ 
aggerated. The disbursements of the government of Persia cannot 
easily be ascertained: but we know, as a positive fact, that they 
arc much less than the receipts. It has in general been the policy 
of the monarchs of that kingdom, as of most Asiatic despots, to 
amass wealth; for in all countries where there is no public credit, 
a full treasury is deemed essential to the security of the state. 

It will be important, before we conclude this short account of the 
nature of the government of Persia, and of the mode of administering 
justice and collecting the revenues in that kingdom, to offer a few 
general observations upon the power of the monarch, and the prac¬ 
tical effects of the whole system of the internal administration of the 
country. 

Nothing can be more difficult than to describe the operation of 
the separate parts, or the whole of a system of government, which is 
exposed, like that of Persia, • continual and violent changes: but, 
though these changes produce a great effect both on the character 
and condition of the nation, they neither destroy nor materially alter 
those rules which are established for the conduct of the administra¬ 
tion, and which, guarded as they are by usage, by public opinion, 
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chap.xxiii and by religion, are seldom infringed with impunity. The govern- 
ment of this country may be termed a military despotism, the action 
of which is regulated by a consideration of the condition of its 
subjects, and the situation of the empire. The power of the 
Monarch of Persia rests chiefly upon the fear he inspires. It 
lias been well observed, that the arm of a despotic pcince should 
be always uplifted. He must be prompt to repel foreign attack, and 
to repress every appearance of sedition, or rebellion; for, surrounded 
by the ambitious and the turbulent, he can enjoy no security, and his 
subjects can know no peace, unless he be dreaded. Powerful nobles, 
and high officers of the empire, are, from its frame, arbitrary in their 
respective charges; and when these cease to tremble at the supreme 
authority, the nation suffers a great increase of misery under a mul¬ 
titude of tyrants. 

The chief ministers of the Court of Persia enjoy a very consider¬ 
able, though indirect power, from being the medium of representa¬ 
tion to a sovereign who generally acts from the impulse of the 
moment, and whose decisions must consequently be much regulated 
by the sentiments of those in whom he reposes confidence. This 
kind of power, of doing good or evil by secret or open communica¬ 
tion with the king, belongs, in a greater or less degree, to all the 
officers of his government, and the domestics of his household: and, 
as the nature of absolute power makes it impossible that persons so 
immediately attached to the monarchishould be amenable to any in¬ 
ferior tribunal, it follows that this class should be entirely subject to 
his will. It is impossible, from the shape of the government, that 
,ihe condition of this cla'ss of persons should be otherwise than it is: 
and no small proportion of that security which the rest of the com- 
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munity enjoy, may be referred to the danger in which those near cuap.xxiii 
the king continually stand ; for, unless he be very weak or very 
unjust, it is hazardous for any of his ministers, or courtiers, to 
commit violence or injustice in his name. 

The governors and chiefs of tribes may be considered in nearly 
the same relation to the king as his ministers: and when we reflect 
on*the facility which the habits of the Persian monarch afford to his 
subjects of preferring complaints *, and that policy which dictates 
attention to them, we must be satisfied that, in a rude and lialf-civil- 
ized community, the exercise of the absolute power of the sovereign 
over those to whom he delegates his authority, is essential to 
preserve the people, at large, from the oppression and rapacity 
of petty rulers. 

Though a great proportion of the Kings of Persia may be deemed 
capricious, cruel, and unjust, we find very few examples in the history 
of that country of their exercising their absolute prerogative, except 
over those whom usage, and the condition of the state they govern, 
have placed at their disposal: but this class has of late become more 
numerous, from the frequent wars and rebellions with which the 
kingdom has been afflicted. Amid scenes of revolution, neither life 
nor property is safe, as the peaceable inhabitants of the country arc 

* Every individual who resides at the capital, or has the means of going to it, may 
find an opportunity of personally communicating with the king. The usual time is at 
the morning salam, or 11 levee.” A short time ago an English artillery serjeant, em¬ 
ployed in disciplining the Persian troops, availed himself of this circumstance to prefer 
a complaint to the king against a paymaster, who had kept back his pay. He sue* 
ceeded in his application for redress; and the proceeding, on his part, was considered 
perfectly regular. 
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CHAP.XXIH dragged into a participation of the crimes of the different individuals 
who are aspiring to the crown; and that very weakness which com¬ 
pelled them to acknowledge one party, too often invites the other to 
plunder them: but it is never considered that a monarch can be jus¬ 
tified, unless under the circumstances which have been mentioned, in 
seizing the property, or taking the life of any of his subjects, not in 
his immediate employ. 

The King of Persia always exercises his power as the chief magis¬ 
trate of the Urf, or “ customary law,” in his own capital, and the 
district surrounding it; and* all civil and criminal cases, after being 
examined by subordinate officers of justice, are submitted to him for 
decision. His numerous occupations compel him, in the perform¬ 
ance of this part of his duty, to trust, in a great degree, to others, or 
to form a very hasty judgment on the cases brought before him: and 
this summary proceeding, added to the mode of execution, which is 
generally in his presence, and is always inflicted by executioners* who 
attend his person, often give a character of barbarous tyranny to acts 
of the most exemplary justice. We generally find, that in a country 
like Persia the inhabitants of the capital, who are under the imme¬ 
diate jurisdiction of the monarch, arc the happiest, and the best 
governed. Their temper is of more consequence to the despot than 
that of any other part of his subjects; and they arc, therefore, treated 
with more lenity and consideration. They are seldom exposed to be 
tyrannised over by any other than the sovereign: and assuredly of all 

* The Fcr£Uhh&-e-Ghuzzub, or “ executioners/* (literally " servants of anger or 

«• 

“ violence/’) always attend the king, and are ready, at every moment, to execute 
his commands. 
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the evils which belong to absolute power; the greatest is the necessary chap.xmii 
delegation of its vast authority to mean and sordid agents, whose v ^ v " v ^ 
minds must, from their condition, be insensible to many of the higher 
motives that may be expected to influence the conduct of the chief 
ruler. 

Many European travellers, who have resided at the capital of 
Pefsia, have felt a very natural horror at the tyranny of particular 
sovereigns; and have given, in consequence, an exaggerated pic¬ 
ture of the condition of that country. One writer affirms, that 
“ the Persians expect injustice from their kings*:” but the idiom¬ 
atic phrases which he adduces to support this assertion, only prove 
that they recognise an unlimited power in their sovereign, which 
they will admit in no other person. The same author, whose 
experience was very great, and whose local knowledge was very 
minute, after a detail of the caprice and cruelty of the Kings of 
Persia, upon which the philosophers of his country have grounded 
many just, and some erroneous opinions, concludes with the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable observation. “ After all, I never saw, and 
“ never heard of the king committing any outrageous act of vio- 
“ lence, unauthorized by a public procedure, against any person 
“ not in the class of courtiers, or public officers of government. 


# Chardin (Vol. V. page 2If),) informs ns, that a person often exclaims, when 
speaking of another who is oppressive,' Pudshaee mkuiiuud, which signifies, “ He acts 
" the kinganil if they experience violence from any one, they exclaim, Mugur pad- 
shave ton, “ Perhaps thou art a kingand again, when complaining of the tyranny of 
another individual, they say, PadMee ha mun-kurda-ust, that is, “ He acted the king 
“ with me.” All these expressions merely mean, that the person of whom they were 
made, assumed a power which did not belong to him. 
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“ With respect to the latter/’ he very truly states, “ that the danger 

u they incur does not diminish their solicitude for employment. 

“ They listen attentively,” he adds, “ to the accounts they hear of 

“ those countries where life and property are secure; but the impres- 

<* sion made upon their minds is of the same character as that which 

“ most men receive when told of the joys of the other world. It is 

» 

11 unaccompanied by any desire to leave that which they inhabit*." 
This writer also observes, and with truth, that in a government 
like Persia it would be impossible to adopt any other than the most 
prompt and vigorous measures when a great offender is concerned. 
It is, indeed, obvious, that a noble of rank, (particularly the chief of 
a tribe,) would almost always have the means of escaping punish¬ 
ment : and the monarch is forced, therefore, to proceed with caution, 
lest, in the attempt to destroy a guilty individual, he should hazard 
his own safety, or the peace of the country. It is, from these causes, 
that marks of favour and honorary dresses not unusually precede dis¬ 
grace and death. The victim is decorated for the sacrifice; and the 
dagger of assassination is employed to perform the office of the sword 
of justice. 

The actual power of the Monarch of Persia depends upon the 
condition of his empire; and as that is continually fluctuating, it is 
impossible to do more than to offer some general observations on the 
limits fixed to it by usage, and to state what the king himself recog¬ 
nises as the bounds of his own authority, and what is generally 
believed he cannot overstep without danger of serious discontent and 
tumult, if not of general rebellion. 


* Chardin, Vol. V. page 831, 838. 
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The king claims, as has been before stated, the right of judging 
upon all occasions the conduct of his ministers, officers, and servants, 
and of fining, disgracing, plundering, or putting them to death, at 
pleasure: but even this admitted power, which is always considerably 
checked hy public opinion, does not extend to any interference with 
their religion; nor is he considered to have a right to seize, or to 
confiscate, any personal property belonging to them which their 
family possessed before they entered his service, and which is 
guarded by legal titles, and has either been granted or purchased 
by them or their ancestors. This species of property is deemed 
under the peculiar protection of the Sherr&b, or “ written law;" and 
a violent seizure of it would be considered as a most tyrannical out¬ 
rage. It, however, continually occurs, that when the king imposes 
a heavy fine upon a minister or governor of a province, whom he 
deems a public delinquent, he adopts rigorous measures to enforce 
payment, till he compels him to sell his estates, and government 
is usually the purchaser: but the very observance of this form, in 
cases where the individual is one of that class whose persons and 
property are admitted to be at the mercy of the monarch, is the 
strongest of all proofs of that respect in which this kind of property 
is held. It is owing to the violent revolutions to which Persia has 
been lately exposed, that so many estates have been forfeited by the 
flight or extinction of the families by whom they were possessed: 
but there are still numbers of this class who can boast the enjoyment 
of lands* that have for centuries belonged to their ancestors. 

* I was told by Meerza Buzoorg, the prime minister of the Prince Abbas Meerza, 
that his personal estate had been in his family several centuries; and many of the 
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The conduct of the Monarchs of Persia to the ecclesiastical order 
has, with very few exceptions, been always the same. This class 
is, in a great degree, exempt from that tyranny which oppresses 
others: and the land which has been granted by government, or 
by individuals, for the support of mosques, colleges, and tombs, 
is deemed sacred, and can neither be alienated nor seized. It is 
true that Nffdir Shah secularized almost the whole of this property; 
but this measure was deemed not only indefensible, but sacrilegious: 
and wc have not in Persian history another example of so violent an 
act of authority. If the sovereign be restrained, by a sense of the 
religion he professes, and a deference for the general feeling of those 
whom he governs, from oppressing the religious order, he is no less 
prevented by usage, and the apprehension of exciting secret discon¬ 
tent or open revolt, from interfering with the established customs 
of the military tribes of his dominions: and even the civil branches 
of the population of Persia may, unless in cases of insurrection, be 
pronounced as exempt from suffering, in a direct manner, from the 
tyrannical exercise of the personal authority of th« monarch of that 
country. Their lives and properly are generally secure, unless under 
the sentence of the law: and though their judges and magistrates can 
impose fines, inflict corporal punishment, and sentence to death, they 
have no power of directing landed property of inheritance to be 
seized or alienated, unless for the satisfaction of creditors: and we 
cannot have a better proof of the security of private estates, than a 

ancestors of this minister enjoyed high station. I have known several persons of 
less note, who assured me, that they inherited lands which had been for an equally long 
time possessed by their forefathers. 
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knowledge that, during the latter years of the Suffavean dynasty, 
land sold for twenty-five and thirty years* purchase.; and that all 
the late revolutions which have afflicted Persia, and the heavy im¬ 
posts that have been laid upon the inhabitants of that country, have 
never reduced it below one half of its former value*. 

The king nominates whomsoever he pleases to be governors of 
provinces and principal collectors of the revenue: but a military tribe 
will only obey a leader who belongs to the family of their chiefs; 
and the king is not always able to interrupt the regular succession. 
When he appoints, or, more properly speaking, supports a chief 
who is disagreeable to the tribe, their violent discontent and insub-! 
ordination often compel him to revoke the measure he has adopted. 
The principal magistrates of cities, who act under the governor, 
and those appointed to preside over different wards, must, as has 
been before stated, not only be natives of the city, but persons who 
are agreeable to the majority of the inhabitants. These officers, 
therefore, and the magistrates of towns and of villages, may almost 
be said to be elective. The effect of this system is to render the 
situation of the magistrate of a town like that of the chief of a tribe; 
and we often find that it is hereditary in a particular family. A 
magistrate so chosen may occasionally bend before a storm he 
cannot resist, and become an instrument of tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion ; but all his natural feelings, and the interest of himself and 
his successors, must dispose him to use what power he has for the 
protection of his fellow-citizens: and the custom, therefore, which 

* About ten yean ago, land in the vicinity of Shiraz was Bold at twelve yean’ 
purchase, which was deemed a very low price. 
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ciiap.xxiii grants to the inhabitants of Persia this right of influencing the nomt- 
nation of their immediate superiors, is very effective in preserving 
them from some of the worst evils of a despotic rule. This privilege, 
as has been mentioned, is extended to all the principal tradesmen and 
artisans of Persia. In every great city each class has its head, whom 
the general voice has raised to that condition; and through this person 
all particular imposts laid upon the trade, or manufacture, to which 
the party belongs, are paid, while all grievances are represented 
through the same channel. 

There is no country in which men enjoy more personal freedom 
in regard to their place of residence than in Persia. All ranks, 
except those in the public service, or slaves, (who arc not numerous,) 
may go where they choose within the kingdom, or leave it whenever 
they desire to do so. There is no passport required: the govern¬ 
ment never offer any obstruction to an individual following his own 
inclination in this particular; and the facility * with which men can 
remove from the effects of tyranny, may be deemed one of their 
securities against its oppression. 

We have already stated, that the confusion which prevails in 
Persia, between the courts of Sherr&h and Urf, or “ written and 
“ customary law," has been purposely promoted, not only by the 
monarch, but by all those who enjoy power. It is a great source 
of illicit emolument: for in cases of dispute, (except on points 
expressly limited to the decision of the written law,) the favour 

* There are some exceptions to this rule. The male Armenians in Persia 
may leave that kingdom, but they cannot remove the females of their family 
without a passport, which is seldom obtained but with grea^ trouble and expense. 
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of the king, or of those civ.il or military officers who are vested ciiap.xxiii 
with his authority, is essential; and it is generally sought by the 
most corrupt means. It is quite impossible to define the exact 
nature of a system which varies with the character of the chief 
ruler, and of those whom he employs, and which is more or less 
oppressive,.as he is moderate and just, or venal and rapacious. 

In'a country where the law, as it is termed, is administered in 
so summary a manner, and where decisions arc given at the 
moment, and upon a hurried examination of facts, men with the 
best intentions may often pronounce an unjust sentence: and those 
who desire to screen guilt, or to punish innocence, have the easy 
means of doing so under the form of justice. The principal check 
upon the conduct of subordinate governors is an appeal to the 
throne, which those whom they oppress can always make, as no 
person can prevent an individual in Persia from seeking that relief; 
and when he reaches court, he is certain of attention; for sup¬ 
posing even that there is no disposition to redress the injured, it 
is by an accumulation of these complaints against the governors of 
provinces and cities, that the king and his ministers furnish them¬ 
selves with matter of accusation, which either affords a pretext of 
removing and plundering the party accused, or of compelling him to 
share with them the spoils he has obtained by the abuse of his power. 

It is impossible for the most virtuous public officer to guard against 
these accusations, which are often brought forward by the intriguing 
efforts of his enemies: and when the court is corrupt, innocence is 
no security. Men in high station, therefore, may be said to be com¬ 
pelled to violence and extortion by the character of the system. 

They must provide themselves with the only means by which they 
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can satisfy the cupidity of their superior?, and save themselves from 
disgrace and punishment. 

The same species of corruption which prevails in the judicial 
administration, pervades that of the collection of the revenue* but 
oppression in this branch is attended with more difficulty; as it is 
not unusual for whole villages and districts to rise against it; and 
when the distance prevents their going in a body to the capital, 
they send deputies. This proceeding is seldom adopted with a hope 
of obtaining redress, but it is almost certain to stop the progress of 
abuse; for no person, unless very powerfully supported, dare 1 con¬ 
tinue to oppress those who have carried their complaints before 
the king. 

The situation of the public officers in Persia, from the highest to 
the lowest rank, appears precarious, and full of anxiety and danger; 
yet there is no country in which employment is more eagerly sought. 
It always gives consequence, and sometimes wealth; and all who 
attain it seem desirous of grasping as much as they can without a 
very flagrant violation of law and justice. The higher ranks are 
in some degree restrained by a regard for that popularity which 
gives them strength; and the lower, by a fear of the punishment 
which follows detection and exposure. The situation of the petty 
magistrates and collectors of districts*, between rapacious and vio¬ 
lent superiors, who desire to exact more than the revenue, and a 
rude and turbulent populace, who are reluctant to pay even just 

* Every province in Persia is divided into ballooks, or districts, to each of which 
tberp is a separate zaubit, or manager, whose duty usually combines that of magistrate 
and collector. 
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dues, must, however, be very miserable. A few years ago, when 
the prince, who is governor general of Fare, called upon the 
officers of his court to know what punishment he should inflict 
upon a very notorious thief, who had just been seized; “ :Make 
“ him/' said a noble, whom age and the loss of his sight had 
privileged to speak his sentiments with freedom, “ the manager 
“ of a district in Fars. I can couccive no crime," he added, “ for 
“ which such an appointment would not be an adequate punish- 
“ ment" 

The despotic and venal system of government which has long 
prevailed in Persia has not subdued the spirit of the natives of 
that kingdom; nor has it impoverished them in that degree which 
might have been expected. The ministers and chief nobles appear to 
be in the enjoyment of affluence; and all persons in the public ser¬ 
vice seem to have ample means of supporting themselves and their 
families. Some of the merchants and principal inhabitants of towns 
are possessed of considerable property; and among the other classes 
of the people, though few are rich, there seem to be hardly any 
in actual want*. The latter may, in a considerable degree, owe 
this exemption from penury to their fine climate and productive 
soil, and to their industry and frugal habits: but in Persia, as in 
other countries, falsehood and deceit keep pace with tyranny and 
injustice: and the abuses of the government, and the constant- 
changes to which it is exposed, appear to have more effect upon 
the moral than on the physical condition of the people. In Persia 

* I should pronounce, as far as my own observation went, that there are fewer 
mendicants in Persia than in any country I ever saw. 
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CHAP.xxiri every man complains of his poverty, and of the violence of the 

government; but this complaint as often proceeds from a desire 

to avoid oppression, as from its actual pressure. The system is 

bad, and those whp suffer from it, naturally hate the persons 

by whom it is administered; and to this feeling, which is destructive 

of all social ties between the rulers and those whom they govern, 

« 

we may, in a great degree, attribute the constant recurrence of 

those internal troubles in Persia, which have for so long a period 

exposed that country to a succession of civil wars and revolutions. 

The character of the persons intrusted with the government 

of provinces, must always have a considerable influence on the 

happiness and prosperity of the people. The Satraps of ancient 

Persia appear to have had the same power as the Beglerbegs of 

modern times. The Caliphs, while they held that kingdom, divided 

it among military leaders; and the conquerors from Tartary, who 

established their sovereignty over it, pursued the same system, but 

employed the princes of their own families in these high stations. 

Seme of the Suffavean kings adopted this policy: but the last 

monarchs of that race confined their sons to the haram, as is the 

modern usage of Turkey; and, with the hope of increasing their 

revenue, and of preventing rebellion, they nominated men of low 

birth and civil pursuits to the office of superintendents or farmers of 

provinces: the consequence has been shown; tranquillity was 

obtained, but the empire weakened. N&dir Shah, and his immediate 

successors, employed military chiefs in all the principal governments; 

and the reigning monarch has divided almost the whole of Persia 

•# 

among his sons: but he places with these princes viziers or ministers, 
whom lie considers in a great degree responsible for the interna 1 ! 
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government of the province. In some cases, a separate person cuap.xxiii 
is appointed superintendent of the revenue, and there is almost 
always an officer nominated by the crown to command the 
troops*. It appears very difficult to pronounce on the merits 
of these opposite systems: that now pursued is certainly the most 
generous;.but, though the conduct of royal governors, who desire 
to attach those under their rule, and who* are above being the 
mere purveyors of an avaricious court, may give present prosperity 
to the kingdom, the extent of future danger cannot be concealed. 

On the occurrence of an accident to their common parent, whom 
they obey from habit and from duty, their condition becomes 
critical, if not desperate; and submission, even to an elder brother, is 
no security against their continuing an object of his suspicion. In 
such circumstances, rebellion, or flight from the kingdom, present 
the only roads to safety; and the latter is not likely to be contem¬ 
plated till all hopes arc abandoned of the former being successful. 

Wc shall conclude this Chapter, upon the Government of Persia, Arm y o{ 

Persia. 

by a short view of the army of that state, which comprises a con¬ 
siderable body of irregular horse, furnished by the military tribes of 
the country, and commanded by their own chiefs; a numerous irre¬ 
gular militia, raised and supported by the provinces and principal 

* When I first visited Shiraz, ia 1800, the Priuce Hussun Aly Meerza was governof 
general of Pars; Cber&gh Aly Khan was his vizier; Meerza Mahomed Khan, the son 
of Hajee Ibrahim, was the superintendant of revenue; and N&sser-ullah Khan Kara* 
goozaloo was commander of the forces. When I was there in 1810 the prince con* 
tinned governor general; but Mahomed Nubbee Khan held both the office of vizier 
and superintendant of revenue. S&duck Khan, a military chief, of the Knjnr tribe, 
commanded the troops. 
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chap, xxiii cities of the empire; and a corps of infantry and artillery, clothed 
and disciplined in the European manner. 

The irregular horse of modern Persia are the same kind of 
troops which opposed the Romans; and they have preserved not 
only the habits, but the mode of fighting, of their forefathers*. As 
the men are robust and brave, and their horses active and strong, 

e 

there cannot be a cavalry more suited for all the purposes of preda¬ 
tory warfare. The Persians assert, that their monarch can command 
a body of eighty thousand of this description of troops, who perform 
military service in return for grants of land, and liberty of pasture. 
Every chief of a tribe is obliged to furnish a quota f, proportionate 
to the numbers of his followers. Each horseman { receives provi¬ 
sions for himself and horse, when employed, and a small annual pay||. 

* The Persians now, it is true, use a carbine instead of a bow; but, like their 
Parthian ancestors, they take their aim at their enemy when apparently flying from 
his attack. 

f Horsemen are furnished in other modes. 1 find it stated in one MS. that the 
possessor of every water-mill in Persia was obliged to contribute a man, mounted and 
equipped for public service. 1 am not certain that this usage still exists; but it is not 
more thnn six years ago since it was stated, by a Persian nobleman in high public 
employ, to be one of the resources of the country: it is probable, therefore, that the 
obligation is recognized, and that when the horseman is not required, the owner of the 
mill pays a sum of money to government. It is a remarkable fact, that a usage similar 
to the above mentioned, prevails over many parts of Turkey. 

| The horsemen are furnished by the families of a tribe, according to established 
custom. Sometimes one family furnishes several horsemen, at others only one; and 
two or three small families are often charged with the support of only one mounted 
soldier. It is common to find^substitutes, where there is no youth in the family fit for 
the service. • 

|| This seldom exceeds five or six tom&ns per annum, and is paid by an assignment 
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This class of the army, unless there be a prospect of plunder, or 
their own chief is in command, give their services very reluctantly. 
They are only obliged to attend a few months in the year; and, 
if not Engaged in active hostilities, always return home during the 
winter. 

The Mooarch of Persia has constantly near his person a body of 
horse, which are termed, as a distinction, his slaves, or royal guards. 
This favourite corps, which at present does not exceed three or four 
thousand men, is formed promiscuously from Georgian slaves, and 
the sons of the first nobles of Persia. They are well mounted^ and 
well armed, at the public expense; and their pay* is not only belter 
than that of the other troops, but they are employed on every service 
that is likely to add to their income f . 

Almost all the population of Persia arc armed; and there is 
a militia in every part of the country, which is equally formed from 

on the revenue, which the persons who receive it sometimes discount at a considerable 
loss. Each horseman has also an annual allowance of two ass loads of grain. The 
officers of this body have a larger pay than the men; but few receive more than fifteen 
or twenty tomans per annum, and four or five ass loads of grain. The ass load, it has 
been before mentioned, is computed at 700 lbs.; and the regulated value, if government 
pay it in money, is one lom&n. 

* They receive from twenty to thirty tomans per annum: and as this is usually 
given in an assignment upon, the revenue, and they arc allowed to go personally to 
receive it, they almost always exact more than their due. This is not difficult; for 
the very name of Gholam Shah, or “ one of the king's personal guards,” throws a 
village, or district, into alarm. 

t Each of the princes of the blood that is employed in a separate government has 
a small body of Gholams, or “ personal guards," who are upon the same footing, in 
regard to their pay, equipments, and employment, as those of the king. 

VOL. II.. * . 3 8 
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cHAP.xxm men of wandering tribes, and the inhabitants of cities and villages. 
s ^ v-w/ The usual duties of this militia are to defend their homes, and to aid 
the police. They are maintained by the province, town, or village, 
to.which they belong; and are liable to be called out dn any 
emergency: but when employed with the army, or in distant gar¬ 
risons, they receive pay from government*. The number of this 
registered militia is stated to exceed one hundred and fifty thousand 
men. They provide their own clothing and arms. The former is 
the common dress of the country to which they belong: the latter 
usually consist of a matchlock, sabre, and dagger. The militia has 
no further discipline than that of obeying their own officers: and 
neither the men of this class, nor the irregular horse, will submit to 
be commanded by any but those of their own body, whom they 
deem their superiors. 

Before the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, the only army of 
Persia was the irregular horse, and the common infantry, or militia of 
the country. That monarch, with the desire of opposing the Turkish 
janizaries, and from a wish to check the overgrown pofrer of the khans, 
or chiefs of tribes, formed a corps of twelve thousand infantry, and 
a rude park of artillery. He also raised a body of twelve thousand 
horse, which were commanded by the favourite officers of court. 
Through the aid of this force of infantry and cavalry, who were in¬ 
discriminately formed from men of military tribes and Georgian 
slaves, and who were entirely dependent upon the monarch, Abbas, 
and his immediate successors, were able to keep in check, and ulti- 

i 

* Their pay, when employed, is from five to seven tom&ns per annum, and from two 
to three ass loads of grain. 
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mately to destroy the power of the great khans* or chiefs of military Chap.xxih 
tribes* whose followers had before constituted the whole force of the 
kingdom* and who were first reduced to thirty thousand men* and 
ultimately so broken and discouraged* that they ceased to be formid¬ 
able either to the monarch of the country* or his enemies. The spirit 
and strength of this branch of the army of Persia has been revived 
by 'those scenes of turbulence and war with which that country has 
been afflicted during the last century; and the army of Aga 
Mahomed Khan consisted of irregular hone and infantry* a few 
unwieldy pieces of cannon* and a number of zumbooruks •* or 
camel swivels: but the present monarch has, with a view of op¬ 
posing the Russians, and of strengthening his internal .government* 
formed a body of regular infantry and artillery f, which already 

# This name is derived from zumboor, or “ wasp.” The terminating k marks the 
diminutive, and these swivels may be called little wasps. 

f The disciplined infantry of Persia consists of two great divisions, called the 
Surb&z, or u the resolute,” and J&nb&z, or " the contemners of life.” The former, 
which consists of twelve corps of one thousand men each, has been raised and -is 
maintained by the Prince Abbas Meerza, the heir apparent. This division is composed 
of men of particular tribes and districts. There are two regiments of the tribe of 
Affshfir, two of that of Shak&kee, two of Maratidee, one of the inhabitants of Eriv&n, 
one of those of Tabreez and its vicinity, one of Karadaghce, one of Kangooloo, one of 
Mookuddum, and one of Dumballoo. All the men of whom this division is formed are 
natives of the province of Aderbijan, which is under the immediate government of then* 
royal commander. The Prince Abbas Meerza has also raised a regular brigade of 
cavalry, consisting of twelve hundred men, and a corps of horse artillery of sufficient 
strength to man twenty field pieces. Both these corps are formed of men from the 
different military tribes. The whole of this body of troops was first disciplined by 
French officers, and afterwards by English. It has, however, chiefly owed the 
efficiency it has attained to the character of Abbas Meerza, who has laboured to 
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CHAP.xxni amount to twenty thousand.men: and part of this new body of 
troops, who have been latterly trained by English officers, are 
clothed, armed, and paid by government, and established on a foot* 
ing quite distinct from the militia of the country. 

There is no subject of such essential importance to any country 
as the constitution of that army which is to preserve its national 
independence. It appears evident that the military force of a 
kingdom must be of a character congenial with that of the govern¬ 
ment, or it cannot be efficient for its defence. A barbarous despotism 
is always in danger of perishing by the means by which it was 


assimilate it, both in appearance and equipments, to the regular armies of Europe. 
The pay of the troops of which it is composed is superior to that of any other class of 
troops in Persia. The pay of the officers is from forty to five hundred tomans per 
annum; and the common soldiers receive ten tom&ns, besides certain articles of dress, 
and rations when on Service. The different regiments of which this force is composed 
arc willing to be commanded by European officers, but are reluctant to grant the 
same obedience to Persian superiors of a different tribe. It has, however, been the 
policy of Abbas Meerza to subdue this spirit; and he has placed some of his favourite 
officers in charge of corps formed of tribes to which they do not belong. As an addi¬ 
tional encouragement to this new branch of the Persian army, crown lands have been 
granted to the soldiers who serve in it, on more favourable terms than they arc given 
to any other tenants. 

The Jfinbfiz, who are more immediately attached to the king, are nominally of an 
equal number with the Surbaz, but their real strength is not computed at more than 
eight or nine thousand men. This body of troops is neither so well paid, clothed, nor 
disciplined, as that under the prince. They arc formed, in the same manner, of distinct 
tribes. Among these are two regiments of Bukhtee&rces: and it is n remarkable fact, 
that these rude mountaineers have been reported, by the English officer who was em¬ 
ployed to discipline them, as more tractable and intelligent than any other corps in the 
service. 
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created, and is supported: and the very violence which it must use 
to preserve its existence, has the effect of keeping its subjects in a 
rude state; for they will neither labour to produce that which, force 
may Wrest from them, nor abandon any of those defences which their 
personal habits, their social union, or their local situation, afford them, 
as a shield, against the violence of tyrannical power. In civilized 
cohnnunities, military tribes cannot be allowed to exist, as they are 
constituted upon principles at variance with such an order of society. 
In such, therefore, the army of the state is indiscriminately formed 
from all ranks of its subjects; and the force of example, and the 
severity of discipline, supply the want of those habits and sentiments 
which give energy and force to the warlike inhabitants of a ruder 
government: but it is one consequence of this condition, that a 
nation almost entirely intrusts its safety to its army. If that be con¬ 
quered, it falls; for the remainder of the people cannot become 
soldiers in a day; and they are, from their occupations and peace¬ 
able habits, incapable of that irregular, but effective resistance, 
which a population of a different character continue to offer .to 
invaders, long after their armies have been defeated, and their 
cities taken. 

It continually occurs,, that the despotic monarchs of uncivilized 
countries desire to have all the advantages of those permanent esta¬ 
blishments, which give prosperity and strength to a well-regulated 
government, and hope to attain these, particularly a disciplined army, 
without any sacrifice of their absolute power. These efforts to obtain 
objects which are incompatible, may succeed so far, as to add, for 
the moment, to the internal tranquillity of the country, by checking 
or subduing the turbulent spirit and ambition of feudatory lords, and 
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CHAP.XXHI their warlike followers: but a total change of the government itself 
must take place, before the new system of defence can operate, 
further than to paralyze the old. An army cannot possibly be 
maintained in a state of discipline and efficiency, for any length 
of time, unless its pay be regular, and all its equipments complete: 
and this can never be the case, except in a state where the succession 
to the throne is settled, where the great majority of the population 
arc of peaceable habits, and where establishments are permanent, 
and the laws respected, and administered upon principles which are 
understood, and not liable to .be altered at the will of the sovereign, 
and of those to whom he delegates his authority. That a regular 
army may be instrumental, by the influence of its example, and 
habits of order, in promoting civilisation, there can be no doubt; 
but this change must coincide with many other reforms, or every 
effort to render it effectual to the great object of national defence 
will prove abortive, and terminate in disappointment. 

The reigning Monarch of Persia has been disposed to try this 

system by an observation of the advantages which the Russians 

derived from their discipline, and a belief that his subjects, if 

clothed, armed, and trained in the same manner, would be more 

equal to a contest with that nation; and he has probably seen with 

satisfaction, the growth of a force, which is also calculated, from 

its formation, to increase his power over the more turbulent part 

of his own subjects: but it is perhaps fortunate for bis kingdom, 

that this plan has not yet proceeded to an extent that can have 

seriously injured either the feelings or the efficiency of that irre- 

<# 

gular army, to which Persia must (while her government remains 
unaltered,) trust principally for her defence against the attack 
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of any European power. The means which this nation possesses chap xxiii 
to resist such an attack are far from inconsiderable i but they are 
of a character which would not be improved by the partial intro¬ 
duction of a new military system. They consist chiefly of natural 
obstacles, which nothing but a long period of time, and many 
radical changes, could overcome. The great proportion of the 
inhabitants of this kingdom must be civilized before they could 
be subdued. Neither the soil, nor the productions of the country, 
are of a nature to invite conquest: and its internal condition, 
connected with its relative position to the most warlike and 
barbarous of all the nations of Asia, would place the European 
state, which attempted that project, in a situation of more difficulty 
and embarrassment on the day that it was apparently accom¬ 
plished, than on that on which it was commenced. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Observations upon the Climate, Productions, and Population, of Persia,,with some 
Remarks on the Appearance of its Cities and Villages, and a short Notice of 
the Progress which the Inhabitants of that Country hare made in the Study of 
the Sciences, Pine Arts, and general Literature. 


chap. xxiv After the full account that has been given of the religion of Persia, 
and the mode of the administration of that kingdom, it will be useful, 
before we proceed to a consideration of the manners and usages of 
its inhabitants, to offer some general observations upon its climate 
and productions; the amount of its population; the style and 
appearance of its cities, towns, and villages; and the progress 
which the natives of this celebrated country have made in the useful 
and fine arts: but it is only meant to take a very concise view of 
subjects which have been already exhausted by the labours of able 
and scientific travellers. 

Climate of Persia, now that Georgia is separated from that kingdom, may 

Pcroii! 

be said to extend from the twenty-sixth to the fortieth degree of 
north latitude, and from the forty-fifth to the sixty-first degree of east 
longitude. There is, perhaps, no region in the universe of its extent 
which has a greater diversity of climate. This difference of tempera¬ 
ture, however, appears to be more dependent upon elevation and 

. i 

soil, than upon distance from the equator. In the Bpulhern part 
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of this kingdom, which includes those districts of the provinces chap, xxiv 

of Kerman, L&ristan, Fare, and Khuzistan,. that lie between the 

* 

mountains and the shores of the Persian Gulf, the heal* in sum¬ 
mer is very great; and it is increased by those sandy and barren 
plains with which this tract abounds, and which present to the 
eye of the traveller nearly the same prospecls as those of Arabia. 

b 

* The following table of the mean temperature of Abusheher, which lies about the 
centre of this tract, is taken from observations made by Mr. Jukes in 1803. 



IHMI’EKATORE. 

REMARKS. 

MONTH. 

Sim. 

Two 

Nine 


rit*. 

1*. M. 

P. M. 


January 

58 

65 

62 

fPrevailing wind* northerly; violent thunder and lightning ou the 19th; 

1 little rain fell during this month; distant mountains white with snow. 

f An unusual quantity of rain fell this montb; very tempestuous weather, 
l with southerly winds. 

February 

62 

66 

63 

March 

65} 

69 

67} 

Pleasant weather; a good deal of rain. 

April 

72 

76} 

73J 

rieusant weather; northerly wind prevailing. 

( Distant mountains no longer covered with snow; on the 31st the tlier- 

May 

00} 

85) 

82} 

< mometer rose to 110, in n tent, with a fly. Some raiu fell in this month, 

(. and we had thunder and lightning. 

June 

86} 

93 

88} 

(No rain; prevailing winds W. N.W.; light breexes beginning to blow 
\ from the land during the night. 

( No rain; partly regular land winds after nine P. M. till morning; prevail- 
\ ing winds northerly; daws at night towards the end of the month, 
rNo rain; north-west winds prevailing; dews nt night; thermometer, one 

July 

89! 

98 

93 





October 

85 

100 

89 

< day in tents, up at 115, with a south-east wind; exceedingly oppressive 





(. weather. ' 

Septe.n. 

82} 

95 

86} 

No rain; heavy dews; north-west winds prevailing. 

October 

75} 

874 

78 

f A. very little rain on the 12th; mornings and evenings, at the cud of the 
(. mouth, pleasant; winds variable, chiefly northerly. 

Novem. 

63 

75 

68 

( Stormy, with thunder, lightning, and rain, during this month; distant onoun- 
| tains seen covered with snow; at the end of the mouth pleasant weather. 

(South-easterly winds, and sometimes violent; the weather, however, 

Decern. 

5t 

65} 

63 

X usually very pleasant. 


Mr. Jukes states, that he made observations. on the climate of Abnsheher in 
succeeding years, and found them nearly correspond with the above. 

3 T 
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chap, xxiv The hot winds, which atfe known uiider the name of Summoom 

in Asia, and Sirocco in Europe, are neither frequent nor attended 
with danger in this region, which is probably owing to the narrowness 
of the space between the sea and the mountains.. During the two 
first months of summer a strong north-westerly wind prevails over the 
whole of this tract, which, at times, blows with such violence that 
it brings with it clouds of a light, impalpable sand, from the oppo¬ 
site shore of Arabia, a distance of more than two degrees. In 
the autumn the heats are more oppressive than in summer; but 
in winter and spring the climate is delightful. It is never very 
cold, and snow seldom falls on the southern side of that range of 
mountains by which it is divided from the other parts of Persia. 
The rains in this quarter, which are not heavy, fall in the winter, 
or early in spring. The prevailing winds am from the north-west 
and south-east; and rain is almost always accompanied by the 
latter, which, though often very violent, hardly ever continues above 
three or four days at one period. Some parts of the interior of 
the provinces of Kerman and L&ristan arc subjtect to extreme 
hedts, particularly those districts of the latter which border upon 
the Desert of Seistan. 

The town and district of Shiraz, and the other parts of Fars 
above the mountains, enjoy a fine climate, and are neither subject 
to the oppressive heats of the lower and more southern parts of 
Persia, nor' to that severity of cold which is experienced in the 
more elevated and northern provinces of that kingdom*. The 

* The summer at Shiraz is warm, but the heat is never excessive; and the nights, 
during the warmest weather, are cool and pleasant. When I was there in 1800 , 
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temperature of this part of Fare varies according to the elevation chap.xxiv 
of the different vallies with which it is interspersed; but neither 
the heat nor the cold is excessive. 

The soil of the interior part of Fars is in general rich and 
productive. There are few large streams, but abundance of rivulets; 
and while, its more mountainous districts afford excellent pasture 
for the flocks of those tribes by which they arc inhabited, the 
vallies near Shiraz, and the other towns of the province, produce 
almost every kind of grain and of fruit.in the greatest abundance. 

As we proceed northward into the extensive province of Irak, 
the climate improves; and Isfahan, once the capital, and still 
the principal city of that kingdom, appears to be placed in the 
happiest temperature* that Persia can boast. Its inhabitants are 
strangers to that heat which is felt, during some of the summer 
months, at Shiraz; yet their winter is hardly more severe. Except¬ 
ing a few weeks in the year, the sky of this favoured region is 
unclouded and serene. The rains are never heavy, and the snow 
seldom lies long upon the ground. The air is so pure and dry, that 
the brightest polished metal may be exposed to it without being 

in one of the hottest days of June, Fahrenheit’s thermometer was at noon 94°, in the 
house, and 100° in a tent. In May, 1810, it never rose at noon above 88°, nor was 
below 74°. In the morning, at eight o’clock, it generally stood about 60°. In 
autumn the heat continued; but in winter it became cold, the thermometer fulling 
considerably below the freezing point. As late as March there was often a hoar frost 
upon the ground. April is a delightful month, the thermometer at sunrise being gene¬ 
rally from 50® to 55°, at two p. m. 80° to 84°, and at nine p. m. about 64°. 

* Mr. Jukes states, that“ from the average of twenty-seven days, including the end 
“ of May and the beginning of June, the thermometer, at sunrise, was 66°, at two p. m. 

87°, and at nine p. m. 67°. 
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chap. xxiv corroded by ru9t. The regularity of the seasons in this part of 
Persia appears quite extraordinary to a person accustomed to a morfe 
uncertain and variable climate; for they perceptiblychange almost 
to .the hour. When spring commences, there is, perhaps, no spot 
in the world where Nature assumes a more lovely garb than at 
Isfahan: the clearness of its streams, the shade of its lofty 

avenues, the fragrant, luxuriance of gardens, and the verdhnt 

» 

beauty of wide-spreading fields, combine with the finest climate 
to ..render it delightful: and we are almost disposed, whence 
view this enchanting scene, to admit, that the hyperbole is not 
excessive which describes it as having an intoxicating effect upon 
the senses*. 

The northern cities of Irak do not en joy so favourable a climate 
as Isfahan. The country about Hamadnn is very mountainous, and 

* The Persians have at ail times boasted of the climate of this capital. A merchant 
of that nation, who had travelled to every quarter, was residing at Delhi: and we are 
informed, that on being asked by the Emperor of India which he thought the best spot 
in the world, he answered, without hesitation, “ My own house."—•“ Your own house!" 
replied the emperor, disappointed at not receiving that flattery which he had antici¬ 
pated.—“ Yes, please your majesty,” was the reply; “ and I trust I shall prove it to 
“ your satisfaction. You will allow,” lie continued, “ that the fourth climate? is the 
" finest on the earth ."—“ l do," said the emperor .—“ The province of Irak is admit- 
“ ted, I believe, to be the finest in that climate, and Isfahan is the first city in Irak. 
“ Now," said he, “ Saadut-abad is undoubtedly superior to every other ward in Isfahan, 
“ and my house is the best in Saadut-abad." The emperor smiled, and approved both 
of his logic and his patriotism. 


i By the geography of the nntients, which' is the only system known in Penis, the habitable earth is 
divided into seven climules. 
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ihe winter severe; while the Cities of Kashan* and Koom, which ciiap.xxiv 
are situated on the verge of deserts, are exposed almost to as 
oppressive heat in summer, as the countries on the shores of the 
Gulf Teheranf, the residence of the king, which lies immediately 
under those ranges of mountains that divide Irak from Mazcn- 
deran, is exposed to great vicissitudes of climate, and is not 
deemed salubrious. 

In Aderbijan, the summer is warm, and the winterj very severe; 

and in parts of Kurdistan, though situated more to the southward, so 

♦ 

* The extraordinary difference of climate between this city and the neighbouring 
high Valley of Kohrood lias been already noticed.—Vide Vol. I. page 4. 

•f The mean temperature of Teheran in the month of April, as taken by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, was G6°atnoon. In May, the thermometer was, in the morning, 67°; 
at two p. m. 7fi°; and at ten p. m. 72°: but the summer, at the capital, is subject to 
excessive heats; and the winter is very cold. The climate of this city, however, and 
its neighbourhood, is subject to more sudden changes than any other part of Persia. 

When encamped at Dhauug, about sixty-eight miles from Teheran, on the thirteenth 
of June, 1810, Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which had been at noon 92°, fell at three 
p. m. to fiO°; and at eight p. in., when-on the march to Sugzee&bud, the wind -set in 
from the north-west, and it suddenly became as cold as in winter. The difference of 
the thermometer from noon to twelve at night was about sixty degrees. The north¬ 
west wind which had caused this great change, is sometimes called Baud-e-Shahery&r, 
but oftencr liaud-e-Caucfisan, or “ the wind from CauciisfLu,” a mountainous district 
immediately to the north of Kazvcen. This wind is common in winter, but not in 
summer; and a storm of the kind we experienced, when it lasts any time, destroys all 
the fruit, and docs great injury to the crops of grain. 

J Tabreez, the capital of this province, lies in north latitude 38° 10'. When 
encamped near this city in June 1810, we found the thermometer sometimes 68° at 
sunrise, 94° at two p. m., and 5(i° at ten p. m. The wind, at this season, blew strong 
from the eastward. The following account of the climate of this city is taken from a 
journal kept by Mr. Campbell who remained there during the winter of 1808. 
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chap, xxiv great is the effect of elevation, that the winter may be said to com- 
mcnce with the autumn* of the surrounding country. 

The northern provinces of Persia, Gliilan and Mazenderan, have, 

■ ► 

like its southern, a cold and a warm region. The former is the 
higher or mountainous part, which borders on Irak and Aderbijan; 
and the latter, those plains that stretch along the shores of the 
Caspian. Both these provinces abound in forests and rivers, which 
may be said to be rare in almost every other part of Persia. Silk is 
cultivated in Ghilan, and in some parts of Mazenderan ; but the 
latter country is most celebrated for its culture of rice, which is of 
very superior quality j and its producing this grain in such abun¬ 
dance, is a proof that its soil and climate are essentially different 


" On the twentieth of October we had a heavy fall of snow, which covered all the 
“ surrounding country; but it did not remain long upon the ground, for the weather 
“ again became mild, and we bad no excessive cold until tbe middle of December: from 
“ which period, till the end of January, tbe thermometer, when exposed to the air at 
" night, never rose above the zero; and in our rooms, at mid-day, it seldom rose above 
“ 18°. January was by far the coldest month. The water became almost instantar 
“ lieously solid in tbe tumblers upon the dining table. The ink was constantly frozen 
" in our inkstands, although the tables were quite close to the fire. For at least a 
" fortnight not ati egg was to be had, all being split by the cold. Some bottles of 
" wine froze, although covered with straw; and many of the copper ewers were split by 
11 the expansion of the water when frozen in them. Towards the end of February 
“ tbe weather became comparatively mild; but on tbe first of May we had a fall of 
n snow, and such cold weather, that it destroyed all the vegetation: afterwards the 
11 weather became very warm, and they began to cut their corn on the fifteenth of 
“ July." 

* I have before stated, (Vol. I. page 5,) that when encamped on the Plain of 
Mubatoo in Kurdistan, on the seventeenth of August 1810, the water froze, and the 
thermometer was thirty-eight degrees at sunrise. This plain is in latitude 36° north. 
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from that of the other-parts of Persia, The rains in both it and chap.xxiv 
Ghilan are frequent and heavy, and many tracts of the lower 
country are described as very moist and unhealthy. 

* i 

The great province, or kingdom, as it is often termed, of Kho- 
rassan, has within itself every variety of climate: but all those 
districts which border upon the desert that § stretches from Irak to 
Seistan are arid, and subject to extreme heats.: and in some parts 
the inhabitants are, during a few weeks in summer, compelled 
to*avoid exposure, lest they should be destroyed by the pestilential 
winds, or buried in the clouds of sand*, with which they are often 

* Captain Pottinger, who, in the beginning of April 1810, in his journey from India 
to Persia passed over a part of the desert which stretches into Baloochistan, has the 
following interesting observation upon the subject. 

“ The soil (if such it may be called,) is a very light red sand; the particles of which, 

“ when taken in the hand, are scarcely more than palpable: the whole is thrown (most 
u likely by winds,) into a confused mass of waves of different dimensions, principally 
“ running from east to west. Many of these are very remarkable in their formation. 

“ On the opposite side to that on which the wind blows, where they often rise in nearly 
“ a perpendicular line to a very considerable height, they have, at a distance, the appear- 
“ ance of a new brick-wall: the side, towards the point from which the wind usually 
" blows, (N. W.) slopes off with a gradual declivity to the base (or near it,) of the next 
“ or preceding wave, which rises in the same extraordinary manner, so as to leave a 
“ hollow or path between them, the waves which it separates varying in height above 
“ it from ten to twenty feet on each side. 

“ I had considerable difficulty and fatigue,” Captain Pottinger continues, “ in get- 
u ting my camels over these waves, especially where we had to ascend the perpendicular 
" or leeward side of them: indeed, in several instances, we were obliged to desist from 
u the attempt, and go round until a more favourable place or turn in the wave offered. 
u On the sloping or windward side the camels got up pretty well; and as soon as they 
“ found the top of the wave giving way with their weight, (which it invariably did if 
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ciiap. xxivaccompanied: but, notwithstanding this partial evil, Khorassan 
may be said to possess a fine and salubrious climate. 

From what has been stated, wc may pronounce, that, with the 
exception of the provinces on the shore of the Caspian, the climate 
of Persia, though very various, has every where the same quality of 
dryness, and purity ofatmospherc. It has been before mentioned*, 
that this kingdom has hardly any great rivers, and does not abound 
in lesser streams, or springs. The consequence is, that it has few 
trees, excepting those which are rtillivatcd. It, perhaps, owes some 


“ of any size,) they dropt on their knees, and in that manner gradually descended with 
“ the sand, which was, luckily for us, so light and loose, that the first camel made a 
“ sufficient path for the others to follow without difficulty. This impediment, however 
“ annoying, was nothing to the distress suffered, not only by myself and people, but 
“ the camels, from the floating or moving particles of sand; a circumstance which I 
" am quite at a loss to account for. On the first appearance of it, the desert seemed, 
“ at a distance of half a mile, or even less, to be a flat plain from six inches to a foot 
“ higher than the summit of the waves. This vapour, or cloud, appeared constantly to 
“ recede as we advanced, and at times was formed completely round us, conveying a 
“ most distressing sensation; and at the same time we were imperceptibly covered 
« with small sand, which, getting into our eyes, mouths, and nostrils, caused consider- 
« able irritation, and was accompanied by severe thirst, which was greatly increased by 
“ the intense heat of the vertical sun, bv which the sand was so heated as to blister 
« our feet, (being obliged to walk,) though we had shoes on. On inquiry, my guide 
« said, that it was supposed, by those who had Been these floating sands, that the violent 
« heat caused the particles to rise, and that they, consequently, moved through the 
“ atmosphere: but as it was perfectly still, as far as I could judge, I am in doubts 
“ respecting the correctness of the guide’s ideas on the subject, although I certainly 
'■ remarked that this phenomenon was more common during the heat of the day, than 
« cither in the morning or evening; so much so indeed, that I cannot say I ever saw it 
« at either of the latter periods.” * Vide Vol. I. page 5. 
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of its salubrity to this cause, as it is more free than other regions of chap.xxiv 
Asia from those vapours and exhalations which, though they fructify 
the soil, # are often noxious to animal, life: but this want of wood, 
while *it diminishes the general beauty of the country, is felt as a 
most serious inconvenience by its inhabitants: and an observation 
of the fact, compels us to subscribe to the justice of the remark of 
an'intelligent Indian, who, on hearing some comparisons between 
the countries of Persia and India, which he deemed injurious to the 
latter, exclaimed: “ You Persians are continually boasting of your 
“ climate; but, after all, you have neither shade to protect you 
“ from the scorching rays of the sun in summer, nor fuel to save 
“ you from the effects of the piercing cold of winter!" Speaking 
generally, however, we may certainly pronounce, that the tempe¬ 
rature of the interior provinces of Persia is delightful and healthy; 
though there are, no doubt, several parts of that kingdom which 
are subject to all the extremes of heat and cold, and others that 
are far from salubrious *. 

The surface of the soil of Persia varies, from the sandy and un¬ 
productive plains on the shores of the Persian Gulf, to the rich 

* The natives of the more arid regions of this country, particularly those provinces 
which lie on the shore of the Persian Gulf, have almost all complaints in their eyes, 
occasioned, in some degree, by the constant glare of sunshine, and the absence of ve¬ 
getation ; but more, perhaps, by want of that cleanliness, which, in such climes, is, 
beyond every thing else, conducive to health. Fevers are also frequent in this quarter, 
but not so much so as in some of the north-western provinces of the empire. Irak, 

Khorassan, and the inland parts of Fars, are among the healthiest parts of Persia: but, 
throughout that country, the robust frames and healthy appearance of the natives, 
are proofs in favour of their climate: and there is, perhaps, no nation among whom 
it is more rare to meet weakly or deformed persons. 

Su 
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chap, xxiv clayey soil on those of the Caspian; but it almost every where, re- 
quires water to rentier it fruitful: and it is from this cause, more 
than any other, that the? frequent invasions to which. it has been 
exposed have tended so greatly to diminish the produce, and, con¬ 
sequently, to check the population of that country. The destruction 
of a few water-courses, which have been made with great labour 
and expense, changes, in one season, a verdant valley into a desert 
Vegetable plain. Few countries can boast of better vegetable* productions, or 
productions. g rcater var j e ty f than Persia. Its gardens vie in beauty and 

luxuriance with any in the universe: and an idea nmy be formed, 
from what we observe of those parts of it that arc highly cultivated, 
of the prosperity which that country might attain under a just 
and settled government. Some of its finest and most extensive 
vallies, which are covered with the remains of cities and villages, 
are consigned, as pasture grounds, to wandering tribes, to feed 
their cattle and flocks; and over an extent of a hundred miles, 
once covered with grain, there now appeal’s only the few scattered 
fields which are deemed sufficient to furnish with food the families who 
have the range of the domain, and to give an annual supply of green 
shoots f to fatten their horses. 

Minerals. Persia does not abound in valuable minerals. Iron and lead, 
however, are found in many parts of that kingdom. The natives 
boast that there are also mines J of both silver and gold; but these 

* I took great pains to introduce the potatoe into Persia; and the soil, in many 
parts, proved very favourable to that vegetable. 

t The first shoots of thc^barley, which are termed khusseel, arc cut in the spring, to 
give to their horses. 

t 1 have been informed, that a mine of gold was discovered in Fars, and one 
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have never been worked to any advantage. Persia has always ciiap.xxiv 
been indebted to other countries for the precious metals: and it is 
remarkable, that among a people whose sovereign deems the right 
of coining, his highest privilege, that foreign coins should form a 
considerable part of the currency* of his kingdom. There are 
no gems of any value found in this country except the lurkois f. Gem*. 

Thtj Gulf of Persia has several pearl fisheries,’ particularly that near rmis. 
the Island of llalireen: but we can hardly consider any of those 
fisheries as belonging to Persia; for though the monarchs of that 
nation have always claimed the sovereignty of this sea, they have 
at no period had a navy that could enable them to contend with 
the Arabian rulers of the opposite shore. 

Among the tanie animals % of Persia, the camel, the mule, and Tamenmi 
the horse, are at once the most useful and the most excellent. 

Oxen, which are only used to till the ground, are not abundant; nor Oxen, 
are they remarkable cither for their size or beauty: but in a country 


of silver in Aderbijan; but those ores were not found in sufficient quantities to pay 
the expense of woiking them. 

* The Turkish piastre, the ducat, and the Venetian, are among the coins which arc' 
current, in Persia. 

t The best turkois are found in a mine in the mountains near Nishapore, in 
Khorassnn. 

\ The elephant can no longer be numbered among the tame animals of Persia, as 
there are not above three or four iu the kingdom, which have been sent as presents to 
the king. It is not probable that the elephant was ever indigenous to Persia: but 
there is no doubt that, from the most early times, they were known and used in war 
by its inhabitants; and we may conclude, from the sculpture at the Tauk-c-bostan, 
which was undoubtedly executed in the reign of Baharain the Fourth, that numbers of 
this noble animal swelled the pomp of the Sassanian monarchs. 
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chap. xxiv where there are.neither navigable rivers nor wheel carriages, it is 
natural that those animals, which are alike essential to promote the 
intercourse of peace, or to give success to the operations of war, 
should be the object of the peculiar care of the inhabitants. In all 
those parts of Persia where the soil is arid and sandy, and which are 
Camels, exposed to great heats, camels are preferred, for carrying burthens, 

i 

to all other animals. In some districts * of Khorassan they may 
be said to conslilulc the chief wealth of the inhabitants: but, in 
Mules, almost all the other provinces of the kingdom, mules are in more 
general use; and their extraordinary strength and activity, combined 
with their power of enduring fatigue, places this animal, in the 
estimation of the natives of Persia, next to the horse, and their breed 
is hardly an object of inferior care. 

Horses. A variety of horses are produced in Persia. The inhabitants 
of the districts which border on the Gulf still preserve pure those 
races of that animal which their ancestors brought from the oppo¬ 
site shore of Arabia. In Fare and Irak they have a mixed breed 
from the Arabian, which, though stronger, is still a small horse, 
compared with cither the Turkoman or Khorassan breed, which arc 
most prized by the soldiers of Persia f. Both these latter races have 

* The Arab tribes who inhabit the countries which lie between the Persian Gulf 
and the mountains, breed a number of camels, but they are of an inferior kind to those 
produced in Arabia, and many provinces of India. 

t The price of horses in Persia varies extremely. The common horse is always to 
be pnrehased from fifteen to forty pounds: fine horses, particularly of the Turkoman or 
Khorassan breed, are, in general, very dear; a hundred pounds is a common price, and 
sometimes a much larger sum is paid. They are often valued more from their breed 
than their appearance. 
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also a great portion of Arabian blood: but from the original animal ciiap.xxiv 
of the country where they are reared being larger, and the pasture 
finer, they attain great size and strength. There are perhaps no 
horses in the world capable of enduring more fatigue than the 
Turkoman; and when trained, as they usually are, for predatory 
incursions,, they carry their riders, for days together, the most sur¬ 
prising marches*. The inhabitants of Persia were taught to value 
this race of animals by suffering from the inroads of the tribes by 
whom they are bred; and who, secure in the superior qualities of 
the animals that carried them, used to issue, in parties of twenty 
and thirty, from the plains they inhabit, on the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, and plunder the villages in the vicinity of the Cities of 
Kashan and Isfahan. 

Sheep are very abundant in Persia. The wealth of the wander- sheep, 
ing tribes consists in the number of their Hocks: but they give 
no attention to the improvement of the breed of this useful animal, 
which affords them food, and some of the most essential articles of 
their raiment. Though dogs be deemed unclean by Mahomedans, Dug*, 
the qualities of this faithful animal have overcome every prejudice; 
and we find them in Persia, as in other countries, admitted to a 
companionship with man. They are chiefly cherished by the wan¬ 
dering tribes. They watch their flocks, guard their tents, and aid 
them in their field sports. Some of the dogs of this country which 

# I have before mentioned (Vol. II. page 241) the great distances which the 
Turkoman horses carry their riders. When I was in Persia in 1800, a horseman, 
mounted upon a Turkoman horse, brought a packet of letters from Shiraz to Teheran, 
which is a distance of five hundred miles, within six days. 
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are used in the chase, may be deemed among the most beautiful of 
their species. 

Persia, like every country of which many parts are desolate, 
abounds in wild animals; among which may be numbered the* lion, 
the wolf, the jackall, the fox, the hare, the wild ass, the argali, or 
“ wild sheep,” the mountain goat, and deer of a variety of kinds. 
We also tiud in this kingdom almost all the birds that are common to 
countries which lie in the same latitudes. 

It appears quite impossible to make a calculation of the 
amount of the population of Persia from any information that we 
yet possess of that country; and we are taught to be very diffident in 
even offering a conjecture upon this subject, by the difficulty which 
we know to exist, in cases where there appears to be every means to 
aid us in forming a correct opinion. The calculations which the 
Persians themselves make of the population of their country arei 
exaggerated beyond all credit. In a manuscript, which professes 
to be taken from state papers in the reign of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
and which enters into all the details of the numbers of the dif¬ 
ferent tribes and citizens, the total amount of the subjects of the 
Monarch of Persia is gravely stated at upwards of two hundred 
millions! An European traveller *, who made his estimate near a 
century earlier, expresses his belief that the inhabitants of that 
kingdom arc about forty millions; but an eminent geographerf, on 
the conclusion that the population of Persia and Candahar does not 
exceed that of Asiatic Turkey, computes their number at ten 


* Chardin. 


t Pinkerton. 
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millions; of which he thinks four may be allotted to the provinces of chap.xxiv 
Candahar, and six to what he terms Western Persia, or, in other 
words, the limits of the present kingdom: and this estimate is pro¬ 
bably not very remote from truth. It gives about one hundred to 
the square mile; and, though some parts of Persia may far exceed 
that calculation, there are large tracts of desert which are totally 
uninhabited. 

There are, no doubt, many and powerful checks upon population 
in Persia: the unsettled state of the government, its oppression, tire 
continual civil and foreign wars; and, above all others, the debauch¬ 
ery and vice of a great proportion of the inhabitants, and the 
consequent neglect of their offspring. But, on the other hand, when 
we consider the salubrity of the climate, the cheapness of provisions *, 
the rare occurrence of famine, the bloodless character of their civil 
wars, their obligation to marry, and the comparative small number 
of prostitutes, we may conclude that the population of this country 
has not diminished so much within the last ceutury as is generally 
supposed. Great changes have taken place in the condition .of 
cities, and many numerous tribes have removed from their former 
spots of residence; but in most cases they have only been trans¬ 
planted to other parts of the kingdom. Within the last twelve years 
the number of the citizens of Isfahan has nearly doubled f, in conso- 

* Barley is often sold in Persia at one farthing per pound, and wheat is not on the 
average inure than a third of the price dearer than barley. A cow is from sixteen to 
twenty shillings; a good sheep from six to eight shillings; a goat from two to four 
shillings: and other articles of provision in proportion. 

t The population of this city, when it was the capital of the Suffavean Kings, was, 
if we can credit the European travellers by whom it was visited, between six 
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chap, xxiv quence of the excellent local administration of that city, which has 
induced its former inhabitants to return from the villages near 
the mountains, where they had taken shelter from violence and 
oppression. 

In Persia, as in other parts of Asia, male offspring are desired 
beyond all other blessings, even by the lowest ranks ;■ but female 
children, though not equally esteemed, cannot be deemed a burden 
upon their parents, in a country where celibacy is unknown, and 
where the poorest are seldom in want of food. It is also to be 
remarked, that in all Muhoinedan countries charity is so strictly 
enjoined as a religious duty, that a considerable proportion of the 
superfluous means of the rich is always distributed among the poor: 
and this must have its effect in encouraging population; for there 
is no fact more certain, than that that will always keep pace 
with the means of subsistence. The circumstance of the Persians 
being allowed to emigrate at pleasure to adjacent countries, where 
many of them find profitable employment, is also calculated to 
add, in a slight degree, to their numbers, as it removes one check to 
their increase. 

Though the population of Persia has perhaps diminished in a 
very considerable degree since the invasion of the Affghans, it has, 
no doubt, increased within the last twenty years, and may be said 
to be, at this period, rapidly increasing. But this observation only 
applies to the Mahomcdan inhabitants of that country. The de¬ 
spised Jews arc much decreased in numbers; and the persecuted 

and seven hundred thousand. When I went to Persia in 1800, it was not supposed 
to exceed one hundred thousand; and it is now calculated at nearly two hundred 
thousand. 
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Guebers, whose residence is confined to a quarter of the city ciiap.xxiv 
of Yezd, are probably over estimated, when computed at four 
thousand families. The colony of Armenians, settled in a suburb 
of Isfahan, which formerly amounted to two thousand live hun¬ 
dred families, some of whom were of great opulence, do not now 
amount to. five hundred, none of whom are wealthy; and this 
race has diminished in a still greater proportion in all other parts of 
the empire. The whole of the Armenians in Persia are calculated, 
in an estimate made of their number by order of the Bishop of 
Julfa, to amount to twelve thousand three hundred and eighty-three 
souls, which is said to be not more than a sixth of their number 
before the Affghan invasion*. 

Persia has in all ages been remarkable for the magnificence and Magnificence 

and splendour 

splendour of its cities. Isfahan, which was for several centuries the of Isfahan, 
capital of this kingdom, though it has ceased to be the royal resi¬ 
dence, is still the most populous. When viewed at a distance, 
the lofty palaces, and the domes of the numerous mosques and 
colleges of this city, derive additional beauty from being half 
veiled by shady avenues and luxuriant gardens. Though the 
first impression be weakened by a nearer view, and by the con¬ 
templation of the ruins of former grandeur, enough remains to 
excite great admiration. The fine bridges over the Zainderood are 
still in good repair; almost all the colleges have been preserved; and 
many of the former palaces are yet perfect; while some new ones 

* I owe this enumeration of the Armenian population in Persia to Captain 
Frederick, who obtained it from the Bishop of Julfa. The statement made out 
by the bishop is very particular, and has every appearance of being correct. 

3 X 
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ciiap.xxiv have lately been erected by the present governor *, as if to tempt the 
reigning monarch to make this city once more the royal residence. 
No buildings can be more striking than some of these palaces. 
The front room or hall is in general very open, and supported 
by pillars that are carved and gilded in the most exquisite manner; 
while the large glass windows, through which it receives a mellow 
light, are curiously stained with a variety of colours. Before eacll of 
these palaces is an open space, with a fountain, near which the 
domestics stand to watch the looks and words of the lord of the 
dwelling, who is generally seated at one of the windows. 

The (Mr-Bagh, or “ the great avenue,” which has received the 
name of the Four Gardens, has been already described f. Several 
of the private palaces that are built on the borders of this avenue, 
though uninhabited for more than a century, are still in good 
repair, and their appearance adds to the beauty of the city. The 
style of the architecture of these palaces is light and pleasing, 
though neither regular nor magnificent: and they have, at a dis¬ 
tance, a very picturesque effect, from being surrounded with gardens 
and fine avenues. 

Every principal market in Isfahan is covered with an arched 
roof; and, while ample room is left on an elevated space on 
each side for a display of goods,’ there is a road in the centre 
for passengers, whether on foot or on horseback. The principal 
caravansaries or inns of this city. are excellent solid buildings; 
and many of the public baths are very splendid, being of great 
size, and paved with.marble. The private houses arc in general 


• Hajee Mahomed Hussein Khan. 


t Vide Vol. I. p. 681 . 
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good; and those which are inhabited by the governor and other chap.xxiv 
public officers, or opulent merchants, almost vie with the palaces. 

These, like all Asiatic houses, present outwardly no appearance 
but that of high and dead walls, without aperture or window. 

One large door or gate is usually the only approach. In the interior 
there is a court, which, if large, is laid out in walks, the sides of 
which are planted with dowers and refreshed by fountains. To this 
court ah the principal apartments of the mansion which are inha¬ 
bited by men open; and adjoining, but completely distinct from this 
court, is a smaller one, around which are the inner apartments, 
belonging to the females of the family. To promote a free circula¬ 
tion of air in summer, ever t y house of this description has a high 
triangular building *, which rises far above the terraced roof, and is 
open at the top; it receives the wind in whatever dircclion it blows, 
and by this means the different apartments are ventilated : in winter 
these are warmed by stoves, which are constantly supplied with 
burning charcoal. Almost every dwelling of any consequence in 
Isfahan has a garden belonging to it. This, while it adds to the 
salubrity and beauty of the city, must greatly increase its extent, and 
reconciles us to credit the account which states, that in its more pro¬ 
sperous days its walls were twenty miles in circumference f. 

Teheran can as yet boast no splendid edifices except the palace Teheran and 
of the monarch. The munificence of Kurrecm Khan ornamented Sl ' raz ‘ 

* This ventilator is termed in Persia Baudgeer, which literally signifies “ a wind 
“ catcher.” 

f This is Chardin’s statement, Vol. VII. p. 284. Kempfcer asserts, that Isfahan, 
with its suburbs, were sixteen fursukhs, or about sixty miles: but this is evidently 
a great exaggeration. 
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ciiAp.xxiv Shiraz with a bazar or market, which is equal, if not superior, to 
any at Isfahan: but Shiraz has not many public buildings: and as 
there are few gardens and no avenues within its walls, its bare mud 
terraced houses, when viewed at a distance, give it more the appear- 
Huimrian. ance of a ruined, than a flourishing city *. The Town of Hamadan, 
once so famous under its ancient name of Ecbatana, has .few beau- 
ties to attract the attention of the traveller. The small dome which 
canopies the remains of Mordccai and Esther, and the modest tomb 
of the celebrated physician Avicenna, stand near the centre of this 
city. The former, as has been stated, continues to be an object of 
veneration to the Jews, and the latter is visited by all travellers who 
respect the memory of learning and genius. Many of the other 
cities of Persia are as remarkable for the excellence of their 
buildings as for the romantic beauty of their situation. Their site 
is usually upon small rivers or streams, and surrounded with gar- 
• dens. Almost all the towns in Persia have a defence: this is 
generally a high mud wall, which is flanked by turrets, and some¬ 
times protected by a deep dry ditch and a rude glacis. In every 
city or town of Persia there are one or more public caravansaries 
for the accommodation of travellers. These edifices, which are 
also found at every stage on the principal roads of the kingdom, are 
in general built of stone or brick: their form is square, and the 
whole of the interior is divided into separate apartments: their walls, 

* The environs of Shiraz have always been considered beautiful. The palace and 
garden of Jeh&n Ncm&h, and that of Tukht Kujureah, as well as the gardens at the 
tombs of Hafiz and Sadi, are till places of public resort. The cluster of gardens at 
Mnsjid-e-Burdee, which belong to the inhabitants of this city, extend in length about 
five miles, and in breadth nearly two: they abound with every variety of the finest fruits. 
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I 

which are very high, are usually defended by towers, that they may ciiap.xxiv 
be secure against the attack of robbers. The houses in Persia are 
almost all built of mud, and have terraced roofs. Their inner 
apartments are usually better than their external appearance indi¬ 
cates. The smaller villages are in general very rudely constructed; 

and the common huts have often, instead of a terrace, a dome roof, 

. * 
that is made to avoid the necessity of using wood, which, it has 

been before stated, is throughout this country a very scarce article. 

There can hardly be said to be any roads in Persia ; nor are they Public road*, 
much required, for the use of wheel carriages has not yet been intro¬ 
duced into that kingdom. Nothing can be more rugged and difficult 
than the* paths which have been cut over the mountains by which 
it is bounded and intersected. The great benefits that would be 
derived from good roads has often been suggested to the Persians; but 
they have a reluctance to adopt an improvement which they believe, 
and not without reason, would destroy one of those natural obstacles 
by which their country is defended from invasion. The only excep¬ 
tion to this observation is a broad road or causeway, which has been 
made, with great labour, over the Kaufelfin-koh *, a lofty and 
romantic mountain, which divides Irak from Aderbijan f: and this 

j * 

fc 

* The river Koozuloozun winds along the foot of the Kaufelfin-koh: a bridge has 
been boili over this fine stream; and the scene has recently acquired more interest^ 

Iromjts being that near which the late ingenious traveller, Mr. Brown, was murdered 

J 

by some banditti. 

t The lfoqfel&n-koh is usually described as the boundary between these two pro¬ 
vinces ; bet atpresent the district of Kolkul, which contains near one hundred and fifty 
villages,- and is situated to the southward of the mountains, is considered as belonging 
to Adedrijao. ' , 
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chap, xxiv labour is attributed to the Turks, who, when in possession of the 
latter province, desired to facilitate their further attacks upon 
Persia. 

Useful nwl The more civilized and peaceable classes of the inhabitants of 
ta. «rb. p ers j a> w j , 0 dwell in cities, towns, and villages, have made consider¬ 
able progress in both the useful and fine arts: but* it appears 
from their productions, aild the accounls we have received from 
European travellers, that they were as far advanced several centuries 
ago as they are at this moment. This is not so much to be attributed 
to the internal distractions of their country, or to their prejudices, as 
to the form and character of their government. Men who live under 
a rude despotism can only be happy by reconciling themselves to 
their actual condition ; every effort at improvement is attended with 
danger to the individual by whom it is made. If a new branch of 
commerce is discovered, the gains of those who have embarked in it 
are likely to be over-estimated, and they become exposed to the 
cupidity of power. If an individual exhibit superior skill as a manu¬ 
facturer, his labour is liable to be seized by the ntonarch, or by the 
provincial despot that rules under him *: and the promulgation of 
new principles of science, however just, subjects the person to all the 
hostility of that formidable class, whose rank in the community is 
grounded upon their supposed pre-eminence in knowledge, and who 
are disposed to treat a serious attack upon their dogmas as a crime 
that is hardly less than heresy. With these obstacles to prevent 
the progress of improvement, there is nothing to encourage it. 

•s 

* I have known several instances of this occur, even under the reigning monarch, 
whose rule is comparatively mild and just. 
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Amid the vicissitudes to which they are liable, few persons look ciiap.xxiv 
further than to provide for their own welfare. The history of 
Persia affords numerous instances of men being led, by religious 
sentiments, or a desire of fame, to disburse great sums in charily: 
and many, even among the lower classes, who have acquired wealth, 
have wished to perpetuate their name by building caravansaries, 
baths, and other structures of public, utility. But they neither 
profess nor entertain any feelings connected with the general good 
of their country: all their views are avowedly personal: and, from 
the character of their government, it is impossible that they can 
be otherwise. A monarch, or a prince, may, from the excellence 
of his disposition, or the goodness of bis understanding, indulge 
in plans of improvement: but even his views are limited by his 
condition; and lie desires to effect the work of half a century* 
in one or two years. His precipitation produces failure: for that 
which depends upon system, cannot be effected by power. Be¬ 
sides, all great improvements are gradual: and even when they 
are introduced,, the society must take the shape to which they 
are suited, or they cannot be permanent. 

The above reasons will account for the inhabitants of Persia hav¬ 
ing made no essential progress in the arts of civilized life. That 

* I observed to a very ingenious Persian who was employed in casting cannon, 
that some of the guns he had just made appeared to me to be imperfect, and that 
one seemed rattier crooked. He replied, it was very true, but that it was not his 
fault: he had been commanded to do the work of ten months in ten days. “ But why 
" do not you represent the impossibility of doing so?" said I. He shook his head, 
and said, he knew better. “ My master," lie added, “ is an excellent and just man, but 
“ still he is a Persian prince; aud his orders, whatever they arc, must be obeyed.” 
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chap. xxiv country lias, lor ten centuries, appeared as if on the brink of great 
V ^ v ^' / improvements, but is still stationary. Its commerce is nearly the 
same as it was in the most ancient times. The silks of Ghilan, the 
wool of Carmania, and several vegetable productions*, are still 
exported. The specie received for these, pays for the shawls of 

Cashmere, the indigo and printed cottons of India, the sugar of 
Batavia and of China,* and .the woollens of England. • 

Agriculture. In reading the descriptions of the agriculture of Persia that have 
been given by travellers at different periods, we discover little or no 
alteration in that important art. The means which the natives of 
that country now employ to till the ground arc probably those which 
were used by their ancestors in the most remote ages. They have, at 
all periods, been peculiarly well skilled in the construction of canals 
and wells; an essential art in so arid a country. But the chief atten¬ 
tion of the Persians is devoted to their gardens: aud their success 
has been proportionate to their labours. Their vegetables and fruilsf, 
of which they have a great variety, are excellent. The latter may be 
said to form, during the season, part of the daily fopd of the lowest 
classes of the inhabitants of this kingdom^. 

# There is a considerable export of cotton, gall nuts, and of asafoctida, from Persia. 
The cotton and gull nuts arc chiefly the produce of Irak; the asafoctida, of Khorassan. 

f In 1900, the finest grapes were sold in the market at Shiraz at less than a half¬ 
penny per pound; and other fruits, particularly melons, were still cheaper at Isfahan. 
In some parts of Persia fruit has hardly a value. 

X It has been before stated, that extensive fields are appropriated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Isfahan for the culture of melons; and the country round that city is decorated 
with handsome pigeon-houses, which are kept up at a considerable expense, to obtain 
what is deemed the best manure for this favourite fruit. 
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. Many of the manufactures of Persia are beautiful, particularly ciiap.xxiv 
their gold and silver brocades, their silks, and their imitation of 

9 Manufactures 

Cashmere shawls, which are made of the wool of Kerman. They 
make a variety of cotton cloths, but not of an equally fine texture as 
those of India. They have also several manufactories of glass, and 
some of a coarse ware resembling china; but their efforts have not 
yet succeeded in bringing these wares to’any perfection. 

In mechanical arts the Persians are not inferior to the other Mechanism, 
nations of the East; but they do not surpass them. They work 
well in steel; and their swords, though brittle, are of an excellent 
temper and edge. They also make fire-arms, and cast cannon; and 
would soon rival Europeans in this branch of manufacture, if it were 
possible that-a government, so constituted as that under which they 
live, could give adequate encouragement to men of science, and to 
the ingenuity of its own subjects. In the arts of carving and gilding 
few nations are more skilful. They also enamel upon gold and silver 
in the most beautiful manner: and their ornaments, which are made 
of these metals and precious stones, often display admirable work¬ 
manship. 

Chymistry, as now understood in Europe, is unknown in Persia; chymisiry. 
but the occult science of alchymy continues to be the favourite pur¬ 
suit of some of the most learned of that country. The philoso¬ 
pher’s stone, which, lor ten centuries, occupied the attention of the 
wisest men of the western hemisphere, still deludes those of the East. 

The Persian alchymists make their experiments with the greatest 
secrecy, lest others should share in the wonderful discovery which 
they hourly expect will reward their labour. This veil of impene¬ 
trable mystery, while it gives an importance to the pursuit in the 

3 Y 
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chap. xxiv minds of the ignorant, affords an opportunity to impostors for prao. 
w tising the most serious frauds upon the credulous and wealthy*. 
iVie. In physic the Persians arc still the pupils of Galen and Hypo- 
crates, whom they call Galenous and Bocrat. They arc totally 

* The mountain of Alwui\d near ITamadan is supposed to produce sonic plants that 
are essential to the process of finding the philosopher's stone; and the consequence is, 
that many persons in that city waste their life in the pursuit. A few years ago, one of 
its rich inhabitants was assured, by a poor man, that he had made the glorious discovery: 
“ llut," said he, “ if I, who am known to be poor, should suddenly exhibit wealth, the 
u secret from whence 1 have obtained it will be guessed, and 1 shall be seized aud tor* 
* lured till I reveal it. Now, if you,” he added, “ possessed it, the knowledge could be 
u attended with no such danger. 1 will, therefore," he continued, “ trust you with the 
“ communication; and if you are satisfied, after repeated experiments, that 1 have told 
“ truth, you can give nic a small portion of the wealth you must acquire, and 1 will 
“ proceed and end my days in devotion at the shrine of the holy Aly, where, from its 
“ being under the Turkish government, I shall be safe from that danger to which my 
11 fortune, in making this discovery, continually exposes me.” The whole of this state¬ 
ment appeared so reasonable, that the person to whom it was communicated granted a 
ready belief. He was made acquainted with all the materials whicli were to be put into 
the crucibles except one, termed “ the earth of Bfideoosbut this, his informer assured 
him, was not only obtained at the mountain of Alwund, but in several other parts of 
Persia, and, being useful for many purposes, was to be found in most markets. He was, 
however, entreated to send his servants to inquire into the correctness of this statement. 
They went, aud brought back some of the earth, which they had purchased at a very 
moderate rate. When every thing was ready, the experiment was made, and gold was 
produced. The merchant was rejoiced; but, to prevent deception, it was repeated, and 
with the same result. All doubts were removed, and he was only anxious to pay the 
purchase money of the secret, aud get rid of his partner. The man, the relator of this 
anecdote stales, was contented with two thousand tomans, and proceeded to the Turkish 
province of Bagdad. The merchant, after he was gone, determined to commence making 
more gold; but he was not a little surprised to find, that those shopkeepers who bad 
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unacquainted with anatomy and the circulation of the blood*; and chap.xxiv 
their skill in surgery is consequently as rude as their knowledge of 
medicine. They class both their diseases and their remedies under 
four Heads: hot, cold, moist, or dry: each may contain one or two 
of these qualities: and the great principle they maintain is, that 
the diseaso must be cured by a remedy of an opposite quality. 

If,'for instance, an illness has arisen from moisture, dry remedies 
must be given: and hot diseases are alone to be cured by cooling 
medicines. Their classification of diseases appears very arbitrary: 
but they are in general so bigoted to their own practice, that, 
though disposed to place great confidence in European physi¬ 
cians, they are reluctant to aLtend to their prescriptions when in 
opposition to their favourite system f. The Persian physicians arc 

sold the Khfik, or “ earth of B:\deoos,” were gone. He, however, thought it possible 
that, though that essential ingredient was not at Hamadan, it might be found, as his 
friend had told him, in other cities. His correspondents at Shiraz, at Teheran, and 
Isfahan, received letter after letter, desiring them to discover and purchase all the 
Khak-e-Badcoos the^ could. No person had ever heard of its name. The rage and 
distraction of the merchant soon led to a discovery of the fraud that had been practised 
upon him. The cunning fellow, who had made him his dupe, had filed down thirty or 
forty pieces of gold into some baskets of earth, which he had dignified with a fine 
name, and given to some associates to sell. He was, however, beyond the reach of 
justice: and the merchant had to sustain, in addition to his pecuniary loss, the ridicule 
of all acquainted with the story. 

* The Prince Abbas Meerza sent two young Persians to England about four years 
ago; the one was directed to study painting, the other medicine, and the art of surgery. 

The former unfortunately died. The latter, whose name is Hajee Baba, is still in Eng¬ 
land prosecuting his studies, and promises, from his intelligence and industry, to fulfil 
the object for which he was sent 

t Mr. Jukes, in a MS. upon this subject, observes, that when at Isfahan in 1804, 
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acquainted with inoculation for the small-pox, but it is little prac¬ 
tised, though the ravages of that dreadful disease often threaten 
whole towns with depopulation; and notwithstanding their sufferings 
from this calamity, all the efforts of humane and skilful surgeons 
resident in that country have not yet succeeded in making them sen¬ 
sible of the great benefit of vaccination *. The principal, men of the 

« 

kingdom listened with rapttirc to the accounts they received of this 
great and important discovery, and appeared at the moment to desire 
that their country should benefit by its introduction f: but, though a 
wish to promote the happiness and welfare of the people is often 
expressed, and sometimes felt, by Asiatic rulers, wc can hardly 
expect, in a government so constituted as that of Persia, that steady 

ulcerated sore throats were very common; and that he apprehended many patients 
died because the physicians had decided it was a “ hot disease/' and therefore was to 
be cured by bleeding and all other cooling remedies. He mentions also some cases of 
dysentery, where he in vain recommended mercury. It was a hot remedy, the Persian 
physicians said, and could never be proper where the disease was also hot. Ice and 
cooling draughts were administered, and several died whom he conceived might have 
been saved, if their prejudices, with regard to their system of physic, could have been 
overcome. 

* A chief of a tribe assured an officer belonging to the British mission who visited 
Persia in 1810, that he had been told that some particular pastoral tribes were exempt 
from the small-pox; but though lie was positive of the fact, he could give no particular 
account of the habits of those supposed to be exempted from this disease: but as many 
of these tribes have a number of cattle, the assertion had, perhaps, some foundation in 
truth. 

t Nothing can exceed the persevering humanity with which Mr. J ukes endeavoured 
to introduce vaccination rtito Persia. His efforts were unremitted for several years: 
they were defeated more by the apathy of the government towards the general good of 
the community, than the prejudices of the people. 
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and persevering ardour for the general good of the community, which ciiap.xxiv 
can alone give complete success to the introduction of this great and '^ v ^ / 
extraordinary blessing. 

What has been said of their knowledge of physic, only applies to 
the more civilized part of the inhabitants of Persia who live in cities 
and towns, and a great proportion of whom have received some educa¬ 
tion. Those who dwell in tents arc seldom attended by regular pro¬ 
fessors of this art; but, as their diet is simple, and they take constant 
exercise, they are subject to few complaints, and for these every old 
man and old woman * of the tribe have a remedy. Sometimes, like 
the ignorant and superstitious of other countries, they trust more to 
their saints than their doctors. When the British mission that visited 
Persia fifteen years ago, was in Irak, the English gentlemen belonging 
to it were shown a few pieces of bread, covered with oil, which were 

* When I returned from the Persian court in the winter uf 1800, almost every in¬ 
dividual of the mission became blind, from the glare of the snow, with which the 
country was covered. The recovery was certain, but tedious: and, when blind myself, 

I listened with delight to a message from the lady of a chief, in whose house 1 was a 
guest, which imported, that she knew a certain and a speedy remedy, provided l 
would consent to permit her servants to apply it. When I expressed iny readiness to 
do so, n large vessel, full of snow, was put before me, and I was desired to place my 
face near it: a red hot stone was then thrown into the vessel, and the sudden dissolu¬ 
tion of the snow caused a very great perspiration, which was increased by a cloak 
being pulled at the same moment over my head. This remedy, (which was adminis¬ 
tered twice,) though very disagreeable, proved efficacious, und my sight was com¬ 
pletely restored. It appears that they have a similar remedy in North America 
when the eyes are affected by the snow, as it is stated, in the Travels of Captains 
Lewis and Clarke, that, on such occasions, “ they sweat the part affected, by holding 
“ the face over a hot stone, and receiving the fames from snow thrown on it."— 

Vide Quarterly Retiew, No. XXIII. page 330. 
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chap, xxiv laid upon a rock, as an offering lo a saint; and they were told, that 
they might, by these pieces of bread, compute the exact number of 
sick in the black tents that were pitched near, as this offering was 
the usual, and almost the only effort made lo obtain their recovery 
from any disease* with which they were attacked. 

In cases of surgery the treatment is very rude: but the abste¬ 
mious habits, and consequent healthy state of body of the patient, 
often obtain extraordinary credit to the untutored practitioner. 

Though the regular physicians in Persia generally adhere strictly 
to the dogmas of their Grecian master, as explained and enlarged 
upon by Abou Aly-ben-Scnna, (the Avicenna of Europeans,) and 
others of their most learned doctors, they boast the discovery of 
many new remedies. Salivation is quickly produced, by inhaling, 
through the common pipe of the country, a lozenge made of 
cinnabar and flour f: and this speedy mode of affecting the 
system is universally practised, where the case is deemed of a nature 
to require it. 

In this country, as in all others, there arc many quacks in medi¬ 
cine, who obtain money or respect by pretending to cure all com¬ 
plaints]:. Some of these boast an hereditary right to certain 

* When passing through Kurdistan, in A. D. 1810, I was told by the chief of a 
rude tribe in that country, that his followers had only one medicine, which was a pur¬ 
gative, in which the chief ingredient was the fat of a sheep's tail. “ This was boiled,” 
he said, “ and given, sometimes in small, and at others in large doses. It answered 
“ very well,” he added, “ in all complaints; and it saves us a great deal of trouble, 
M and the expense of doctors.” t Mr. Jukes's MS. 

X l find, in Mr. Jukes's'Journal, the following remarks upon the supposed practice 
in Persia of cold immersion for fevers: 

u Dr. Currie,” that geutleman observes, “ in the 2d volume of his Medical Reports, 
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nostrums. The chiefs of a tribe among the mountains which divide ciiap.xxiv 
the territories of Persia from those of the Pachalick of Bagdad, assert 
the possession of power, descended through many generations, of 

" relates the case of Sir John Chardin, when treated by a Persian physician at L&r. 

“ During iny residence in Persia l had never heard of Dr. Currie’s system being 
“ adopted there: upon reading the case of Chardin* therefore, I was naturally induced 
“ to make inquiries if cold water was ever applied to the body in fevers by the physi- 
“ cians of the present day in Persia. The first person to whom I applied for informa- 
M tion, was a well-informed man, who had made medicine his particular study, and was 
“ at least acquainted with all the theories of disease, if he had not a very extensive 
“ practical knowledge, lie told me, that he never had heard of the application of cold 
“ water to the body in fever, and spoke confidently of its not being the general prac- 
“ ticc of the modern physicians in Persia: tepid water to drink, aiid warm water, in 
“ which the leaves of the willow had been infused, to bathe the hands and feet, was 
" more agreeable to their system of treating fevers ; except in quartan fevers, when he 
“ informed me, that cold water was sometimes dashed unexpectedly upon the patient, 

“ and curpd him. In continued fevers, however, he told me, that he had never heard of 
“ it; but in vciy hot weather, lie said, it was admissible, and even proper, to keep the 
“ patient cool; and,that cold water, in which the willow leaves had been infused, 

“ might be sprinkled round where the patient lay. AVhen 1 mentioned to hint the 
“ ease of Sir John Chardin, and the manner in which lie had been so successfully 
“ treated at Lar, he seemed quite astonished, and said, ‘ It could only have been had 
“ recourse to by knowing that Sir John was an European from a cold climate, and that 
“ cold, therefore, was congenial with his nature: for if,’ added he, ‘ the same person 
“ hud been a native of a warm climate, the physician would, in all probability, have 
u ordered him the warm bath.’ I have heard, however, of one physician in Persia, 

“ who allowed his patients with continued fever to eat as much ice as they chose; but 
“ the use of the cold affusion seems to be quite unknown at the present day. 

“ According to the theory of the Persian physicians, however,” Mr. Jukes adds, “ it 
>( would appear to be very admissible; for it is a favourite maxim of theirs, that dis- 
“ eases are to be cured by remedies directly opposite in their qualities to those of the 
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CHAP.XXIV curing the ague, which is a common complaint in that country, 

by beating the patient in a very unmerciful manner. Their success 

in this practice is said to be great. It must remain with those who 

are skilled in the medical art to determine how far it is possibfe that 

this rude treatment can have the effects ascribed to it *. 

In the higher branches of science the modern Persians know no 

•> 

more than their ancestors. They have a limited knowledge of mathe- 

» 

matics, and they study astronomy chiefly for the purpose of becoming 


“ disease. Now, as in fever the sensible qualities are heat and dryness, water, which is 
“ cold and moist, ought to be its antidote. Their theories, however, as I have before 
“ remarked, arc occasionally very arbitrary, and very erroneous. Ice and show, for in- 
“ stance, possess very different qualities, according to their belief. They assert, that 
“ ice is cold and moist, and that snow is cold and dry." 

* I visited Kerrund twice: in 1800 and in 1810 , When first there, the chief of that 
place, whose name was Hedayet Kooli Khan, saw one of the gentlemen belonging to 
the mission lying down in the tent, ill of a quartan ague: he anxiously begged I would 
allow him to cure him; and being interrogated as to the remedy, he said he would beat 
him with sticks till he was well. The invalid declined the experiment; at which the 
chief was not a little offended, and brought numbers of his followers to swear that they 
had been recovered by his blows Iledayet Kooli, when I last visited this place, was 
dead. He had left ten sons; of whom the eldest, Mahomed Aly Khan, was chief of the 
tribe. I inquired of this young man if he had succeeded to the knowledge of his 
father in medicine. “ His practice,” he said, “ was equally successful.” I asked him 
particularly how he treated his patients. “ I tic them up," said he, “ by the heels, 
“ when the cold fit is on, and bastinado them most severely, scolding them at the same 
“ time, so as to produce heat und terror, instead of a cold fit.”—"And you succeed 
" Always.”—“ Have you any other patients but your own followers ?”■—“ A few: those 
" in the neighbourhood who have any sense, come to me when they arc ill of the 
" ague.”—“Can any of your brothers cure fevers?”—" No! no!” replied he quickly, 
M that is a gift or privilege confined exclusively to the head of the family.” 
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skilled in judicial astrology; a science in which the whole nation, chap.xxiv 
from the monarch to the peasant, have the greatest faith. The 
system of Ptolemy, both with respect to the forms and motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and the shape and surface of the earth, is that 
in which they believe. Efforts have recently been made to convey 
better information to them upon this important branch of human 
science. An abstract of the Copernioan system, and the proofs 
which the labours of Newton have afforded of its truth, have been 
translated into Persian; and several individuals of that nation have 
laboured to acquire a knowledge beyond what their countrymen 
possess upon this noble but abstruse subject: but it is not probable 
that these rays of light will soon dissipate the cloud of darkness in 
which a prejudiced and superstitious nation have been for centuries 
involved. 

The Persians can hardly be said to understand geography as a Geography, 
science; for, independent of their erroneous impressions regarding 
the form of the earth, their knowledge of its surface is limited to an 
imperfect acquaintance with the territories of those kingdoms that 
are in their immediate vicinity; nor do they understand the art of 
surveying in a degree that could enable them to lay down, with any 
exactness whatever, that portion of the globe which they themselves 
inhabit. 

We can add little to the various accounts which have been given Literature, 
of the literature of the Persians. With the introduction of the 
Mahomedan religion that nation received all the learning of the 
Arabians of the seventh century; and we find that soon after that 
period their writers, in every branch of literature, attained an excel¬ 
lence which has not been surpassed by their descendants. Their 
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ciiap.xxiv works on theology are very numerous; and it has been shown, 
in a former Chapter *, that they are well skilled *in all the arts 
of polemics. The character of,their histories has been already 
given f. The style of their most esteemed writers in this branch, 
though often hyperbolical, is generally correct, and sometimes 
eloquent. The Persians, like all Eastern nations, delight in tales, 
fables, and apophthegms: the reason of which appears obvious;*for 
where liberty is unknown, and where power, in all its shapes, is 
despotic, knowledge must be veiled to be useful J. The ear of a 
despot would be wounded by the expression of direct truths; and 
genius itself must condescend to appear in that form in which 
alone its superiority would be tolerated. 

* Vide Vol. II. page 351. + Vide Vol. I. page 275. 

X The Persians boast of the great good which their most eminent moralist Sadi has 
produced, by the rare union of fancy, learning, urbanity, and virtue: his tales, which 
are appropriate to almost every event that can occur, convey the most useful lessons; 
and his maxims have acquired an authority among his countrymen that render them 
almost equal to laws. The object of this poet and philosopher was to recommend 
gqod works to men, and justice and clemency to their rulers. In one of his admoni¬ 
tory odes to the former he beautifully exclaims, 

“ Uaif bur fiu kc rufl ou kfir nfi sllklit: 

“ Kous-c rahillct zud ou b£ir nfi satkht.” 

“ Alas! for him who is gone and has done no good work: 

“ The trumpet of march has sounded, and his load was not bound on.” 

(n his lessons to monarchs he has the following impressive stanza: 

“ Rahim koon ou be fouj dir tuskheer b&sli. 

“ Pilhliee aullum gheer ou Sh&he Aullumgheer bfisli.” 

" Be merciful, and learn to conquer without an army. 

" Seize the hearts of the world, and be acknowledged its legitimate sovereign-.* 
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The Persians derive their knowledge in ethics from the Grecian ciiap.xxiv 
school. They *deem Aristotle their master; and the principles of the V ^ v ' w 
Stagyrite are laid down as tenets, which it would be almost sacri- 
lege to doubt. One of their most able writers in this branch of 
philosophy is Nasser-u-dcen, who has been before mentioned*. His 
celebrated treatise on morals contains a series of philosophical disser¬ 
tations upon wisdom, propriety of conduct, happiness, virtue, and 
the means of averting and of remedying evil : but this eminent and 
learned man, though he has acquired great local fame for his skill in 
every science, was, like all his countrymen, a stranger to those won¬ 
derful improvements which have resulted from the study of experi¬ 
mental philosophy. 

It has been already stated that the Persians are, as a nation, p octr y. 
devoted to poetry. They appear at that stage of civilisation when 
the minds of men dwell with the most enthusiastic raptuie on that 
enchanting branch of literature; and they can boast of poets who are 
worthy of all the admiration which they arc so forward to grant 
them. In the noble epic poem of Fcrdosi, which has so often 
been referred to in the early part of the History of Persia, the most 
fastidious European reader will meet with numerous passages of 
exquisite beauty. The narrative of this great work is generally very 
perspicuous; and some of the finest scenes in it are described with 
simplicity and elegance of diction. In the opinion of Persians 

* Vide Vol. I. p. 406. 

f In Persian treatises upon morality and philosophy the reader is often amused 
and instructed by a series of anecdotes, extracted from their biographical and historical 
works, which are classified so as to illustrate, by examples, every virtue and vice to 
which the human condition is liable. 
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this poet excels in his description of the combats and battles of his 

heroes: but, to those whose taste is offended with’hyperbole, the 

tender parts of his work will have most beauty, as they are freest 

from this characteristic defect of Eastern writers. It is, however, 

to, be observed, that the most extravagant flights of Ferdosi do not 

excite that disgust which we receive on a perusal of his countless 

* « 

imitators; for so many of his characters are endowed with super¬ 
natural powers, that the mind is almost reconciled to hear their deeds 
related in a language which appears mere bombast, when used to 
describe the actions of beings of an inferior order. 

As an epic poet, Niz&mec is deemed next in rank to Ferdosi: 
and the subject of his principal work, the Life of Alexander the 
Great, has afforded him an ample scope for all the vigour of his 
genius, and the richness of his imagination. Among the didactic 
poets of Persia, Sadi certainly ranks the highest: but it is difficult to 
class the numerous candidates for superiority in those mystic and 
lyric productions in which this nation has, in all ages, delighted. 
The Musnavee of Jcll&l-u-dcen *, the Poems of J&mi, and the Odes 

* The author of the Musnavee is generally called the Moollah of Room; while llafiz 
is usually known by the title of Khaujah. The Persians conceive that the former fur 
surpasses the latter in penetration and judgment. I have heard their opinion of these 
two celebrated Sooffee poets illustrated by the following anecdote.—“ A learned person/' 
they say, “ was asked how it came that the author of the Musnavee and Hafiz, two 
“ Sooffees, had expressed themselves, in the commencement of their works, so oppo- 
“ sitcly on the subject of divine love; Hafiz having said, 1 The path of love appeared 
“ at first easy, but afterwards proved full of difficulties:’—while, according to JellfU-u- 
u deen, ‘ Love at first appeared like a murderer, that he might alarm all who were 
“ without his pale.’ The learned man replied, with a smile, ‘ That which the Moollali 
“ saw at first was only found out at last by the Khaujah .’”—Persian MS. 
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of Hafiz, which have been already noticed *, are perhaps the most ciiap.xxiv 
popular; but the names of Rudiki, Anveri, and several others, are 
nearly on an equal rank; and some more modern writers have 
attained great eminence in this favourite theme of oriental poets. 

Many of these poems are remarkable for harmony of numbers and 
luxuriance of imagination; but they all aboijnd with the most ex¬ 
travagant and hyperbolical passages; and the enraptured dreams 
of their visionary authors can only be esteemed beauties by men 
whose imaginations keep pace with that of the poet, whom they 
deem inspired, and whose most obscure lay is often considered 
by their enthusiastic admirers as the gleaming of a sublime know¬ 
ledge, which is far beyond the comprehension of the profane and 
unenlightened. Many discussions have arisen regarding the real 
and mystical meaning of the writers of this class, and particularly 
of Hafiz, whose Odes are chanted as songs, to excite the young and 
the dissipated to pleasure, and recited as hymns to remind the 
old and the devout of the rapture of divine love. It has been 
shown, in a former chapter, that, among many classes of Sooffees, 
the natural feelings which man has on earth, and the immortal 
longings of the soul after its Creator, arc deemed inseparable: and, 
with a poet of this persuasion, iL was likely that the subjects should 
be so blended, as to render it impossible to distinguish when he 
meant to sing of earthly or of heavenly joys. 

Among the innumerable volumes of Persian poetry, we do not 
meet with any one of length that can be entitled a satire. This is, 
no doubt, to be referred to the condition of the society, which will 


• Vide Vol.ll. p. 399. 
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chap. xxiv not admit of that freedom of observation and expression which can 
v ^ v ^ / alone give excellence to this species of composition. Ferdosi, under 
the impulse of rage and disappointment, wrote some satirical verses 
upon Mahmood* of Ghizni, which are only remarkable, as they 
show the keenness with which he felt neglect, and the bitterness of 
his resentment. Anyeri, and several other eminent ‘poets, have 
written satirical epigrams, many of which arc remarkable for 
their point and severity. An unkuown author has written a satire 
of some merit upon money f, as the universal passion of the human 
mind: but this even has no title to the name of a satirical poem, 
song*- Some of the Persian songs are very beautiful: they are chiefly 
composed on local subjects. Many of the lesser odes of the most 
celebrated poets of that country may be included among their 
songs, as they arc set to music, and sung in all assemblies. 

Music. The Persians deem music a science; but it is one in which they 
do not appear to have made much progress. They have a gamut 
and notes, and a different description of melody, that is adapLed 
to various strains, such as the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous, and 
warlike: the voice is accompanied by instruments, of which they 
have a number: but they cannot be said to be further advanced in 
this science than the Indians, from whom they are supposed to have 

# Vide Vol. I. page 340. 

+ 1 have seen a copy of this poem, in which almost every condition of life is 
described. The satirist, after giving the professed liberal objects of the persons 
labouring in their different vocations, concludes every character he draws with the 
following line: * 

“ H uinm a uz pai een ast ke zermec khauud.” 


“ It is all from this, that the man wants money.” 
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borrowed it. Their strains are often pleasing; but they are always ciiap. xxiv 
monotonous, and want that variety of expression which gives much 
of its charms to this delightful art. 

In'painting the Persians appear to have advanced little within Paintin?. 
the last three centuries, for we observe several of the figures in the 
palaces at Isfahan, which were built in the reign of Shah Abbas, that 
appear as well executed as those of the most eminent of their modern 

V 

artists. Their colours are very brilliant: and when they draw por¬ 
traits, they usually succeed in taking likenesses. Some of their 
lesser drawings, which are highly glazed and painted on wood, 
display equal industry and taste: but they are yet unacquainted 
with the rules of perspective, and with those principles of just 
proportion which are essential to form a good painting. 

From what has been said regarding the actual condition of the 
useful, and fine arts in Persia, wc can neither pronounce that the 
present inhabitants of that country are in a state of progressive 
improvement, nor assert that they are less advanced than their 
forefathers. All that men have gained under a powerful and wise 
monarch, has been lost under his weak or barbarous successors. If 
a period of peace has invited intelligent strangers to the shores of 
this kingdom, they have been soon banished by returning war. 
Knowledge in Persia has hitherto ebbed and flowed with the 
changes in the political situation of that empire, and must con¬ 
tinue to do so as long as its inhabitants are under the depressing 
influence of a despotic, and unsettled government. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Observations on the 'Manners and Usages of the Inhabitants of Persia. ' 

t 

ciiap. xxv. In an attempt to describe the manners and usages of a nation, we 
must commence with those exalted ranks, whose example has always 
so powerful an influence upon the other branches of the community. 
The customs and ceremonies of the Court of Persia have, within the 
last three centuries, undergone no substantial change. The circum¬ 
stance of the reigning family being hereditary chiefs of a warlike tribe, 
and still preserving many of the usages of that condition, constitutes 
almost the only essential difference we find between their personal 
habits and the customs of their court, and those of the Suffavean 
kings, whose manners and usages have been minutely described by 
the numerous European travellers* who visited Persia when Lhey 
occupied the throne of that kingdom. 

Education of It has been before stated f, that, from the period of Shah Abbas 
princes !* 1 the Great, the princes of the blood were immured in the haram, 
where their education was intrusted to women and eunuchs; and, 
until the death of the king, his destined successor was unknown. 

* Chardin and Kcempfpr have both minutely described the forms and manners of 
the Court of Persia during the period that the Suffavean kings ruled that country, 
t Vol. II. page 431. 
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It has also been observed, that the son of the lowest slave in the chap.xxv. 
haram was deemed, at that period, equally eligible to succeed to 
the throne, as the offspring of the proudest princess. The usage 
of the* families of Tartary has always been different. Great respect 
has invariably been paid by them to the birth of the mother. The 
cause of this is obvious. Intermarriages are deemed one of the prin- 
cipal means of improving the friendship,' and terminating the feuds, 
between the tribes of that nation; and the fulfilment of this object 
has required, that the descendants of a high-born mother, who was 
a legitimate wife, should have prior claims to those of a common 
concubine, otherwise the relations which were established by those 
ties must have proved sources of discord instead of union. The 
Kujurs, who are proud of their Tartar, or, as they term it, Turkish 
origin, maintain, in this particular, the usage of their ancestors 
Mahomed Hussein Khan, the grandfather of the present king, when 
he took refuge with a Turkoman chief, proudly refused the daughter 
of his protector*, because she was not of sufficient high descent to 
give birth f to a race that were to contend for a throne: and the 
present king, a9 has been mentioned, has declared his second son, 

Abbas MeerzaJ, the heir of his crown, on the express ground of 
his claims by his mother, who is a high-born female of the same 
tribe as the sovereign. 

* Persian MS. 

+ It is a common saying among the Tartar tribes, that “ a man should choose 
“ his wife from a noble family, that his sons may emulate their maternal uncles.” 

| The mother of the eldest of the king’s sons, Mahomed Aly Meerza, was a 
Georgian. 

VOL. II. 4 A 
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ciiap. xxv. According to the modern usage of Persia, the princes of the 
blood are not immured within the walls of the haram beyond that 
period in which they require female attendance and maternal care. 
They early learn the forms of their religion; and at three or 
four years of age can repeat a few short prayers, and are perfect in 
their genuflections and mode of holding their hands when occupied 
in devotion. They are alsb most carefully instructed in all that 
belongs to external manner. They are taught how to make their 
obeisance to a superior; how to behave to a person of equal rank, 
or an inferior; as also the manner in which they are to stand in the 
presence of their father and monarch; and the way in which they 
are to seat themselves, if desired, and how to retire. These forms arc 
deemed of great consequence at a court where every thing is regu¬ 
lated by ceremony: and it is not unusual to see a child of five years 
of age as perfect in his manners, and as grave in his deportment, in 
a public assembly, as the oldest person present. When the young 
prince is between seven and eight years of age, he begins to read 
Arabic and Persian. As soon as he understands the alphabet of 
the former language, he peruses the Koran; after which he learns 
the essential tenets of his religion. His mind is early imbued with 
the importance of those doctrines which distinguish the Sheah faith 
from that of the Soonee: and one of his first lessons leaches him 
to regard the latter with abhorrence. When the royal pupil is 
considered to be well grounded in religion, Persian books are put 
into his hands; and the works of Sadi, while they give him an early 
taste for fables and poetry, arc expected to inspire his young mind 
with a desire of virtuous fame. He is also put through a superficial 
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course of grammar, syntax, logic, syllogisms, sacred law, and philo- chap.xxv. 
sophy: but his progress in those higher branches of a Persian 
education depends chiefly upon his own disposition. He seldom 
learn* more than to write and read with ease and fluency, unless 
inclined to study, which is not unfrcquently the case, for supe¬ 
rior attainments as a scholar* always add to his reputation. The 
greatest care is invariably taken to instruct Persian princes in all 
their bodily exercises. They are trained, while yet children, to 
the use of arms; and ride, when six or seven years of age, with 
grace and boldness. They arc often betrothed when very young, 
and sometimes married long before they attain the age of puberty: 
after that period, the number of their wives and females depends 
upon the means which they have of supporting them. When a 
prince is raised to the throne, his lime is divided between his public 
duties, the pleasures of the hararn, and his amusements: the period 
he bestows on each of these is regulated by his peculiar inclinations, 
his age, and his habits. No general description, therefore, can 
exactly explain usages which are liable to continual changes: but 
a short sketch of the manner in which the reigning monarch passes 
his time, will convey a full idea of those habits which are deemed 
suited to his elevated condition. 

An attention to religious duties, which no King of Persia can Manner in 
openly neglect, requires him to rise early. As he sleeps in the p^shistlme 
interior apartments, to which no male approaches, his attendants 
are either females or eunuchs. After he is dressed with their aid, 
he sits from one to two hours in the hall of the haram, where his 


# The reigning king is said to be a good scholar. He is also a poet. I am in 
possession of a dewan, or book of odes, of which he is the reputed author. 
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chap. xxv. levees are conducted with the same ceremony as in his outer apart- 
meats. Female officers * arrange the crowd of his wives and slaves 
with the strictest attention to the order of precedency^. After hear¬ 
ing the reports of those intrusted with the internal government of the 
haram, and consulting with his principal wives who are generally 
seated, the monarch leaves the interior apartments. He .is met, the 
moment he comes out, by officers in watting, and proceeds to one of 

i 

his private halls, where he is immediately joined by some of his 
principal favourites, with whom he enters into familiar conversation; 
and all the young princes of the blood attend this morning levee to 
pay their respects. After this is over, his majesty calls for breakfast. 
The preparation of all the royal meals is superintended by the chief 
steward of the household |j. The viands are put into dishes of fine 
china§, with silver covers, and placed in a close tray, which is locked 


* There are numerous female officers in the haram whose name and duties nearly 
correspond with those who have the care of ceremonies, and the charge of maintaining 
order in the public court. 

t According to the best account I have been able to obtain of this ceremony, the 
fair Btrangers, if any have been brought, first pay their obeisance by a low bow, and 
are placed where their royal master can best view their charms. After these, the 
Georgian slaves and numerous mistresses are ranged before him, agreeably to their 
respective ranks. 

X When the king is seated on his throne in the public hall of his haram, no one but 
the most favoured and highest born of his legitimate wives are allowed to sit in his 
presence. It is said, that two only of the wives of the present king enjoy that privi¬ 
lege ; the mother of the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza, and the daughter of Ibrahim 
Khullecl Khan, formerly chief of Sheshah. 

|| The Persian name of this officer is Nauzir. 

| It is deemed wrong for a rigid Mabomcdan to have bis victuals served in dishes 
of silver or gold: but this rule is not always observed. 
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and sealed by the steward. This tray, after being covered by a rich chap.xxv. 
shawl, is carried to the king, in whose presence the steward breaks 
his own seal, and places the different dishes before him. Some of 
the infant princes are generally present, and are indulged with a 
participation in this repast. The chief physician is invariably in 
attendance at every meal. His presence is deemed necessary, the 
Persian courtiers observe, that he may prescribe an instant remedy, 
if any thing he eats should disagree with the monarch: but this 
precaution, no doubt, originates in that suspicion which continually 
haunts the minds of those who exercise despotic power. 

A description of the manner in which the King of Persia dis¬ 
charges his ordinary public duties, has been already given*. When 
these arc performed, he usually retires to the haram, where sometimes 
he indulges in a short repose. His majesty always makes his appear¬ 
ance in the outer apartments some time before sunset, and cither 
again attends to public business, or takes a ride on horseback. His 
dinner is brought between eight and nine, and the same precautions 
and ceremonies are used as at breakfast. He eats, like his subjects, 
seated upon a carpet, and the dishes are placed on a rich embroidered 
cloth that is spread for the occasion. It was the usage of some of 
the former Kings of Persia to indulge openly in drinking wine; but 
none of the reigning family have yet outraged the religious feeling of 
their subjects by so flagrant a violation of the laws of Mahomed. 

Bowls filled with sherbet, made of every species of fruit, furnish 
the beverage of the royal meals: and there are few nations where 


* Vide Vol. II. page 434. 
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ciiap. xxv. more pains are bestowed to gratify the palate with the most delicious 
V ^ v ^ / viands. After dinner is over, the king retires to the interior apart¬ 
ments, where it is said that lie is often amused till a late hour by the 
singers and dancers of his haram. It is, however, impossible to 
speak of his occupations from the moment he passes the threshold 
of his inner palace. lie is there surrounded by a scene calculated, 

beyond all others, to" debase and degrade the human character. 

• 

He only sees emasculated guards, and their fair prisoners. ■ He hears 
nothing but the language of submission, or of complaint. Love cam 
not exist between beings so unequal as the monarch and his slave: 
and vanity must have overcome reason, before the fulsome adulation 
of pretended fondness can be mistaken for the spontaneous effusions 
of real attachment. The harains of the Monarchs of Persia are 
governed by the strictest discipline; and that must be necessary to 
preserve the peace of a community, where all the arrogance of 
power, the pride of birth, the ties of kindred, the intrigues of art, and 
the pretensions of beauty, arc in constant collision. 

The usual routine of the life of a King of Persia is often 
interrupted by the urgency of public affairs, and sometimes by 
pursuits of amusement. The reigning family have hitherto dis¬ 
dained those enervating and luxurious habits which led the last 
monarchs of the Suffavcan dynasty to confine themselves to their 
harains. They not only, as has been staled, attend personally 
to public affairs, but continually practise manly exercises, and 
pursue field sports with all the ardour of a race of chiefs who 
cherish the habits of their Tartar ancestors. The present King 
of Persia is an expert marksman, and an excellent horseman: 
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few weeks pass without his partaking in the pleasures of the chap, xxvj 
chase *. V ^ v-X * / 

The Monarch of Persia has always an historiographer, and a tv king’* h»- 

• i . . iii toriographer 

chief poet. The one writes the annals of his reign ; and the other, umi poet, 
who has a high rank at court, composes odes in his praise, and cele¬ 
brates, with grateful ardour, the munificence of his royal patron. 

A giant and a dwarf were, at one period *of the present reign, part of 

• 

the royal establishment; and that is never without a jester, who en- Ills jester, 
joys a very extraordinary latitude of speech, and assumes, both in 
his dress and manner, the habit and appearance of folly. It is 
usual to laugh at the witticisms of those jesters, even when they are 
most severe; and the sovereign himself professes to respect their pri¬ 
vilege. Kurreem Khan, as has been before statedf, belonged to one 
of the native tribes of Persia who speak a language which, from its 


* The favourite game in Persia is the deer, of which there arc several kinds. That 
which is usually hunted is the antelope, an animal that may be termed the fleetest of 
quadrupeds. A common mode of hunting them is with hawks and dogs, which arc 
trained to aid each olher. Two hawks are flown when the deer is at a great distance : 
they soon reach it, and strike alternately at its head. This annoys and interrupts the 
rapid flight of the animal in so effectual a manner, that the dogs come up, and seize it. 
It is also usual to surround the antelope with a number of horsemen, each of whom 
holds a dog in a slip. When the antelope tries to escape, the object is to intercept it : 
and though no dog, however swift, can reach this species of deer at the commencement 
of the chase, it is turned out by fresh ones being continually slipped. In this inode of 
hunting the antelope, the object is to bring the game ncur the king, who usually holds 
iu a slip a favourite dog. Hawking is a favourite amusement in Persia. Bustards, 
hares, herons, and partridges, arc the usual game. When engaged in this sport, the 
king generally carries a hawk on his hand. Shooting game is also very common. It 
has becu before stated that the Persian soldiers arc excellent marksmen. This is an 
accomplishment which it is a disgrace not to possess. + Vide Vol. II, page 1‘2C. 
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chap. xxv. rudeness, is universally denominated by the other inhabitants of that 

'^ v ^ / nation “ the barbarous dialect This prince, as he was one day- 

sitting in public, commanded his jester to go and bring him word 

what a dog, which was barking very loud, wanted. The courtiers 

smiled at this sally of the monarch. The jester went, as desired; and, 

after appearing to listen for some time with profound attention, he 

returned, and said, with a grave air, “ Your majesty must send one 

• 

“ of the chief officers of your own family to report what that gentle- 
“ man says: he speaks no language except ‘ the barbarous dialect,' 
“ with which they are familiar, but of which I do not understand one 
“ word.” The good humoured monarch, we are told, laughed most 
heartily at this ridicule of the rude dialect of his tribe, and gave the 
wit a present, as the reward of his retort This anecdote, to which 

i 

many similar might be added, will show that there is little difference 
between the office of jester at the modern Court of Persia, and that 
which some centuries ago existed at every Court in Europe. A 
resemblance of trifling forms even merits attention, as it leads to con¬ 
clusions on the progress of knowledge, and the condition of society: 
and we may perhaps judge as correctly from the character of their 
amusements, as from their more serious occupations, of the degree 
of civilisation that a people have attained. 
ii» story- In the Court of Persia there is always a person who bears the 
idte. name 0 f « story-teller to his majesty f and the duties of this office 
require a man of no mean acquirements. The Persians, though 
passionately fond of public exhibitions, have none that merit the 
name of theatrical entertainments: but, though strangers to the regu- 


* The term is Kuj zubdtt, which literally signifies“ the crooked tongae." 
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lar drama, the frame of their stories are often dramatic; and those ciiap. xxv. 
whose occupation is to tell them, sometimes display so extraordinary 
a skill *, and such varied powers, that we can hardly believe, while 
we look upon their altered countenances, and listen to their changed 
tones, that it is the same person, who at one moment relates, in his 
natural voice, a plain narrative, then speaks in the hoarse and angry 
tond of offended authority, and next sabduds the passions he has 

a 

excited by the softest sounds of feminine tenderness. But the art of 
relating stories is, in Persia, attended both with profit and reputation. 

Great numbers attempt it, but few succeed. It requires considerable 
talent, and great study. None can arrive at eminence in this line 
except men of cultivated taste and retentive memory. They must 
not only be acquainted with the best ancient and modern stories, 
but be able to vary them by the relation of new incidents, which 
they have heard or invented. They must also recollect the finest 
passages of the most popular poets, that they may aid the impression 
of their narrative by appropriate quotations. The person whose 
peculiar office it is to amuse his majesty with these stories, is always 

* Derveish Suffer, of Shiraz, is one of the best narrators of stories, as well as reciter 
of verses, that t have known in Persia. In 1800, when he was one day on the point of 
commencing a tale, two gentlemen rose to go away. On seeing him look disappointed, 

I observed to him, that the cause of their wishing to depart was owing to their 
inability to enjoy his story, from being unacquainted with the language in which it 
was to be told. “ I beg they will stay,” he exclaimed, “ and you shall 6ce my power 
“ will reach them in spite of their want of knowledge of Persian.” They remained; 
and the changes of his countenance, and the different tones in which he spoke, had 
the effect he expected. They were delighted with, the humorous part of bis narra¬ 
tive, and moved with the pathetic. 

4 B 
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in attendance. It is equally his duty to beguile, the fatigue of a long 
march*, or to soothe the mind when it has been disturbed by the 
toils of public affairs: and his tales arc artfully suited to the disposi¬ 
tion of the monarch, and the humour lie is in at the ntoment. 
Sometimes he recites a fable of the genii; at others, he speaks of the 
warlike deeds of the former Sovereigns of Persia, or recounts the love 
of some wandering prince. 1 A story of more coarse materials is bflcn 
framed, and the ear of the king is entertained with a narrative 
of low and obscene adventures. 

There is no court where a more rigid attention is paid to cere¬ 
mony than at that of Persia. The looks, the words, the motion of 
the body, are all regulated by the most , strict observance of form. 
When the king is seated in public, his sons, ministers, and courtiers, 
stand erect, with their hands crossed, and in the exact place of their 
rank. They watch the looks of the sovereign, and a glance is a 
mandate. If he speaks to them, you hear a voice reply, and see 
their lips move, but not a motion nor gesture betrays that there is 
animation in any other part of their frame f. The monarch, in 
speaking, often uses the third person, commencing his observation 
with, “ The king is pleased,” or “ The king commands.” His minis- 


* When I last visited Persia in 1810 , I had the good fortune to be accompanied, 
during a part of my journey to court, by Moollah Adeu&h, the story-teller to the king. 
He proved a most agreeable companion; and the fatigue of the longest marches was 
forgotten in listening to his tales. 

t If the king desires to speak to a person nt a distance, he commands him to ad- 

•t 

vanee; but this command must always be repeated several times, for the person 
addressed, as if fearful of coming too near, stops nt every three or four steps. 
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ters, in addressing: him, usually style him “ The object of the world's chap.xxv. 
“ regard." They arc as particular in their forms of speech as they 
arc in other ceremonies; and superiority and inferiority of ranks, in 
all their shades, are implied by the terms used in the most common 
expressions. 

On extraordinary occasions nothing can exceed the splendour of 

1 1 

the Persian court. It presents a scene ctf the greatest magnificence, 
regulated by the most disciplined order. There is no part of the 
government to which so much attention is paid as the strict mainte¬ 
nance of those forms and ceremonies, which are deemed essential to 
the power and glory of the*monarch; and the high officers* to whom 
this duty is allotted, are armed with the fullest authority, and are 
always attended by a number of inferiors, who carry their commands 
into the most prompt execution. 

The arrival of a foreign embassy is deemed one of those occasions Ceremonies at 
on which the King of Persia should appear in all his grandeur. The 
cercmonies with which these were received, appear to have been b * ,ss ‘“ lor! ' , 
substantially the same at every period of the history of that kingdom. 

The present monarch has endeavoured to vie with the most magnifi¬ 
cent of his predecessors in his reception of those ambassadors of the 
European nations by whom his court has been visited. The foreign 
minister advances, with his suite and escort, to one of the interior 
gates of the palace. The moment that he reaches the precincts of 
the royal abode, all is complete silence. The horses even, as if 
trained to the scene, hardly move their heads. ‘When he dismounts; 


* The names and duties of these officers are little altered since the period of 
Chardin and Koempfer; and both these travellers have given minute accounts of them. 
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chap. xxv. he is conducted into a small apartment, where he is met by one 
of the principal officers of government. After being seated there 
for some minutes, the king is announced to be upon the throne, 

i 

and the ambassador proceeds to the hall of audience. That splen¬ 
did room, the floor of which is raised about eight feet from the 
ground, is situated in a garden, intersected by regular walks and 

< i 

fountains; along which, from the throne to the entrance of the gar¬ 
dens, the princes, ministers, nobles, courtiers, and royal guards, are 
arranged in their respective ranks: but the splendid appearance of 
these officers, who are robed in their richest habits, is eclipsed in £ 
moment, when the eye glances at the sovereign, whose throne and 
dress arc covered with the richest jewels. As the ambassador ad¬ 
vances between two officers, whose gold enamelled wands are the 
insignia of their high stations, he is twice required to make an 
obeisance*. When near the throne, the lord of requestsf pronounces 
his name, and that of the ruler by whom he is sent. The king says, 
in reply, “ You are welcome; 1 ’ and the foreign minister proceeds to 
take his seat in the same room, but at some distance from the 
king. After the ceremony of delivering the letter or credentials 
of the envoy is past, the polite Monarch of Persia repeats that he 
is welcome, and generally enters into a conversation that is calculated 
to make his visitor feel perfectly at easel, and to substitute more 

* The Persian officers made a very low bow, at two appointed places, before they 
came to the hall in which the king was seated. I took off my hat at each of these 
places, and made a bow to his majesty when I entered the hall. 

f The Yeshk&g&ssee-bfishee. 

| I have exactly described the ceremonies which occurred on my first visit to the 
King of Persia in 1800 . After 1 had been seated a short time, the king, with a 
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pleasing impressions for those which the imposing pomp of the sur- chap. xxv. 
rounding scene had inspired. If the ambassador has any presents to 
offer, they are (however rich) received without any appearance of 

s 

gratification; for the most extraordinary works qf art must not 
appear to excite surprise, or to fix the attention of the monarch, 
when they are publicly presented. The forms of his condition 
require that he should display an .apparent indifference to all such 
offerings, and that he should conceal any joy, or wonder, that has 
been excited in his mind, till he can indulge in it without witnesses. 

It has been before stated, that there are no wheel carriages * in 
Persia. The monarch always rides f, unless he be prevented by 
indisposition ; and then, if forced to move, he is carried in a litter]:, 
that is suspended between two mules. The tents and portable 
pavilions of the King of Persia are very magnificent. They are 

smile on his countenance, said, “ We will talk of business hereafter; but you must now 
“ satisfy me, Captain Malcolm, of the correctness of a report I have heard, but cannot 
“ believe. Is it true that the King of England has only one wife ?” I told him it was 
true, and that no Christian monarch could have more. '* Rut he has mistresses then r” 
he said. I replied, that the King of England was remarkable for his attention to virtue 
and morality, and had none. He laughed heartily, and said, he should not like to be a 
king where such usages prevailed. This sally of the monarch was intended to place 
me at my ease, and to do away the formality of a visit of introduction. 

* When I visited Persia in 1810,1 made the king a present of a handsome curricle, 
with which he was, at the moment, much delighted. 

t The King of Persia has two or three elephants; and he has, for some years past, 
appeared seated upon one of them, when he attended the annual races at the festival of 
Nouroze. 

| It is in this kind of conveyance, which is called Tukht-rowfin, and upon large 
panniers, called Kuj&wul, which are carried by camels, that the ladies of the king, who 
attend him when he takes the field, are conveyed. 
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chap. xxv. surrounded with a high tent wall/ which encloses both the outer 
and inner apartments. The same forms, and the same usages, are 
observed when he is in the Held, as when at his capital: but it 
is to be supposed that on active service his female train must 
be greatly reduced. The severe discipline of N&dir Shah pro¬ 
hibited the chiefs of his army from encumbering its march with 
their numerous females*; and .he gave himself an example of 
moderation that has been more praised than imitated. 

The ilm>s of The dress of the Suffavean kings was as splendid as that of the 

l'mitt." 8 "* present monarch; but the costume is much changed. It is now 
universally the fashion in Persia to wear the beard long, and the 
head is covered with a cap instead of a turban. The upper part of 
their garments are made to fit the body very close, but the lower is 
invariably loose •f. 

uis stables. There is no part of the establishment of a Monarch of Persia to 

whicii more attention is paid than his horses. These are placed 
under the charge of an officer of rank, who is styled Meer-a-Khour, 
or “ the lord of the stable/’ The finest colls, from every part of his 
kingdom, arc sent to the king; and from these he selects what are 
deemed the best, for his own riding. The charger on which he is 
mounted is richly caparisoned; and a number of others, with gold 
embossed saddles and bits, are led before him £, and form, when be 


* According to u MS. m my possession, he limited his chief officers to one wife 
when in the field, and was himself content with two. 

t The Persians are muyh disgusted with the European usage of uncovering the 
head, and of wearing the lower garments tight. 

J Every officer of rank in Persia has one or more led horses. It is, indeed, a point 
by which relative ranks are distinguished in that country. 
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is travelling, the most magnificent part of his state. It has been ciiap. xxv. 
before mentioned *, that the stable of the king is deemed one of the 
most sacred of all sanctuaries. This usage continues in force; and, 
during the present reign, a nobleman f of the first rank in the king¬ 
dom, who had aspired to the throne, took refuge in the royal stable, 
and remained there till lie obtained pardon for his offence. The 
military tribes in Persia have always regarded this sanctuary with 

B 

the most superstitious reverence. — “ A horse/' they say, ** will 
“ never bear him to victory by whom it is violated J.” 

The Kings of Persia have always been very observant of the Ilia oWr- 

vmiet of the 

forms of religion. They say , their prayers at the appointed hours J forms of re* 
and as it is the habit of Mahomedans to perform this sacred duty " 
in an open and public manner, its neglect would produce obser¬ 
vation ; and no impression could tend more to weaken their autho¬ 
rity than a belief that they were irreligious. They sometimes attend 
worship in the principal mosque of the capital; and, like their 
subjects, pay their devotions, whenever they have an opportunity, 
at the sepulchres of those sainted persons who are buried within 

* Vide Vol. I. page . 561 . 

t The late Soliman Khan, Knjur, who was first cousin to the reigning king. 

J In one Persian MS. all the misfortunes of N&dir Meerza, the grandson of Nfidir 
Shah, are attributed to his having violated the honour of the stable by putting to death 
a person who had taken refuge there. The same writer remarks, when speaking on 
this subject, “ The monarch or chief at whose stable a criminal takes refuge must feed 
" him as long as he stays there; but he may be slain the moment before he reaches it, 

“ or that on which he leaves il; but when there, a slave who has murdered his master 
“ cannot be touched. The place of safety,” lie adds, " is at the head of the horse; 

" and if that is tied up in the open air, the object of him who takes refuge is to touch 
u the head-stall.” 
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the limits of their dominions. As Slieahs, they profess great vene¬ 
ration for the memory of Aly and his sons; but not being able 
to visit their tombs, which arc within, the Turkish territories, they 
content themselves with sending rich presents to ornament • these 
shrines. It is also an object of ambition to be buried at these 
sacred places. The body of Aga Mahomed Khan, the late King 
of Persia, was sent to Kerbelah, that it might be interred near 
the sacred precincts of the dome which canopies the remains of 
the sainted Imaums, Hussein and Hussun. 

It has been before stated that the Eed-e-Nouroze, or “ the feast 
“ of the vernal equinox," is to this day observed with as much joy 
and festivity as it was by the ancient inhabitants of Persia. This 
single institution of former days has triumphed over that intolerant 
bigotry which destroyed the religion on which it was grounded ; and 
the Mahomedans of Persia have chosen rather to be upbraided with 
the impious observance of what their enemies term an usage of infi¬ 
dels*, than abolish a feast which was so cherished by their ancestors. 
They have, however, discovered another reason for celebrating this 
day; it is the anniversary of the elevation of their favourite Aly 
to the high dignity of the caliphate. There are many fabulous 
accounts regarding the origin of the feast of Nourozc. The Gucbers, 
or worshippers of fire, who were the former inhabitants of Persia, 
computed by the solar and not by the lunar system: their year 
was divided into twelve months; and every day of the month, as 
well as the month itself, had a name taken from those which they 
give to the angels. It was a custom of the ancient Kings of Persia, 

* The Turks continually upbraid the Persians with their observance of a feast 
instituted by the worshippers of fire. 
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we aire told, to dress in a particular robe each day. Scarlet, richly chap.xxv. 
embroidered, or rather wove with gold, was the appointed dress for 
the day Honnuzd *, which was the Nourozc, or the day of the 
vernal*equinox. Many reasons are stated, to show why the Nourozc 
is kept as a festival. God, one author f says, on that day began 
the creation, and ordered the different planets to move in their 
various orbits. Another writer afljrms,’ that Jemslieed % built the 
palace of Persepolis, and entered it on this day, which he or¬ 
dered in future to be kept as a joyous feast. These and many 
other equally fabulous accounts, are given of the origin of this 
festival: but the fact is, it is the opening of the spring, the day 
on which winter is over, and the season of gladness commences. 

It is the custom of the King of Persia to march out of his capital 
on the Nouroze, attended by his ministers, nobles, and as many 
of his army as can be assembled. The ceremonies of the day 
commence with a review, and then the tribute and presents of all 
the rulers and governors of the different provinces of the kingdom 

i, 

• Persian MS. + Persian MS. 

t According to another account, equally fabulous, Jcmsheed, the fourth king of the 
Paishdadinn race, whose name was originally “ Jum,” one dqy pitched his jewel- 
ornamented throne on an eminence, in the province of Aderbijan; and, after placing 
the crown upon his head, sat down with his face towards the rising sun, the reflection 
of which, from the jewels of his crown, shed a lustre which dazzled all around, and they 
exclaimed “ sheed which means “ lustre.” This title of sheed was added to his name; 
and the day on which the Nourozc took place, the twenty-second of March, was 
termed Nouroze, and kept as a feast. It is, however, unfortunate for the author of 
this popular etymology, that "jum” should be an original Arabic word, and “ sheed” a 
Persian term; and their combination, therefore, to fonn one name or title, is very 
improbable. 

4 C 
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are laid at the foot of the throne, which is placed in a magnificent 
tent, that is pitched for the purpose in an open plain. The king 
remains in camp several days, which arc passed in joy and 
festivity. Horse races* are among the amusements at this period; 
and the monarch, whose favourite horses generally win, gives pre¬ 
sents to the fortunate riders: he also confers dresses* of honour 
on all the chief nobles and officers of his government, who, imitating 
his example, give similar marks of their regard to their servants and 
dependants. This feast is kept with equal demonstrations of joy 
over every part of the kingdom. It continues nearly a week f; but 
the first day is the most important. On it all ranks appear attired 
in their newest apparel; they send presents of sweetmeats % to each 
other; and every man kisses his friend on the auspicious morning of 
the Nouroze. 

* Horse-racing lias always been deemed an amusement worthy of the particular 
patronage of the Kings of Persia; and there are annual races, not only at the capital, 
but at all the principal cities of the kingdom. The distance they have to run is accord- 

i 

ing to the age of the horses; but it is seldom less than seven miles, or more than 
twenty-one. The object of these races is not so much to try the speed as the strength 
of the horses, and to discover those that can be depended on for long and rapid 
marches. The horses arc always rode by boys between the age of twelve and four¬ 
teen. Mares never run at the races in Persia, nor are they used in that country for 
military purposes, except by the Arab tribes, who, like their brethren in Arabia, give 
them a preference. 

t The exact time of the continuance of the festival of Nouroze docs not appear 
fixed. The rejoicings sometimes last six days, at others only three; and those who 
have neither money nor time to waste in display and idleness, are content with an 
observance of the first day, which is that of the vernal equinox. 

| There is, perhaps, no country where the inhabitants live so much upon sweet¬ 
meats as in Persia. Among these, the finest is that called guzangabcen, which is made 
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The Persian Kings have always attached great importance to the cuap.xxv. 
royal privilege of having a band of musicians, and of displaying at 
their festivals, and when encamped with their army, particular ban- nrn,s of l * er - 

siv. 

ners. * It has been before mentioned *, that one of the standards of 
the ancient monarchs of this kingdom was the apron of Kdwdh, the 
celebrated blacksmith, who rebelled against Zohauk, and placed the 
virtuous Feridoon upon the throne. Subsequent to the introduction 
of the religion of Mahomed a variety of colours or dags have been 
adopted, which have in general been ornamented with symbols allusive 
to the deeds of that prophet or his descendants. Among these, a re¬ 
presentation of the Zulfek&r, or two-edged sword of Aly, has been the 
most common: but, notwithstanding the attachment of the Persians 
to this sacred banner, the sovereigns of that kingdom have, for many 
centuries, preserved, as the peculiar armsf of their country, the sign 

of the honey of the guz, or tamarisk tree, mixed with some flower and sugar. This 
honey is produced by an insect, or small worm, which resembles a white thread. 

It lies on the leaf of the tree, and appears inert. During forty days in summer the 
insects are brushed off the leaves every three days, and they always collect again in 
astonishing numbers. The guzangabeen is chiefly found in Irak. I received the 
above description of it from an English gentleman, who saw the insect on the tree 
when travelling through that province. * Vicfc Vol. I. page 19. 

f The causes which have led to the sign of Sol in Leo becoming the arms of Persia 
cannot be distinctly traced ; but there is reason to believe that the use of this symbol 
is not of very great antiquity. We meet with it upon the coins of one of the Princes 
of the Seljookian dynasty of Iconium; and, when this family was destroyed by 11 ulakoo, 
the grandson of Chenghiz, it is not improbable but that prince, or his successors, 
adopted this emblematical representation, as a trophy of their conquest; and that it 
has remained ever since among the most remarkable of the royal insignia of Persia. A 
learned friend, who has a valuable collection of oriental coins, und whose information 
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or figure of Sol in the constellation Leo: and this device f which 
exhibits a lion couchant and the sun rising at his back, has not only 
been sculptured upon their palaces* and embroidered upon their 
bannersf, but has been converted into an Order];, which, in the 
form of gold and silver medals, has been given to those who have 
distinguished themselves against the enemies of their country ||. 

The nature of absolute power requires that it should be supported 
by a continual revival of the impression of its high aild almost 
sacred character. Many of the usages of Persia are calculated to 
produce this object: every thing connected with the royal name or 
authority is treated with a respect that is increased by the form 

and opinion have enabled me to make this conjecture, states his belief that the 
emblematical representation of Sol in Leo was first adopted by Gheat-u-deen Kai 
Khoosroo-ben-Kaikobad, who began to reign A. II. 634, A. D. 1236, and died 
A. H. 642, A. J). 1244: and this emblem, he adds, is snpposed to have reference 
either to bis own horoscope, or to that of bis queen, who was a princess of Georgia. 

* Han way states, Vol. I. p. 199, that over the gate which forms the entrance of the 
palace built by Shah Abbas the Great, at Ashr&Aj in Mazenderan, are “ the arms of 
“ Persia, being a lion, and sun rising behind it." 

t The emblem of the Lion and Sun is upon all the banners given to the regular 
corps of infantry lately formed in Persia. These are presented to the regiments with 
great ceremony. A moollah, or priest, attends, and implores the Divine blessing 
on them. 

J This Order, with additional decorations, has been lately conferred upon several 
ministers and representatives of European governments in alliance with Persia. 

|| The medals which have been struck with this symbol upon them have been 
chiefly given to the Persian officers and men of the regular corps who have distin¬ 
guished themselves in the \jar with the Russians. An English officer who lately served 
with these troops informs me, that those on whom these meduls have been conferred 
are very proud of the distinction, and that all are extremely anxious to obtain them. . 
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which attends it. If the king sends an honorary dress, the person chap.xxv, 

for whopi it is intended must proceed several miles to meet it, and 

clothe himself in his robes of favour with every mark of gratitude 

and submission*. If a firmaun, or mandate, is written by the 

monarch to . one of the officers of government, it also is met at 

a distance by the person to whom it is addressed; who, after 

raising it to his head, gives it to hie secretary to read, and all 

• 

stand in respectful silence till the perusal is finished. If a minister 
has occasion to mention the king, it is not unusual, after insert* 
ing all his titles, to leave a blank, and to write the royal name 
at the top of the letter, lest it should be degraded by having even 
a word above it. A short time ago a picture of the reigning monarch 
was sent to the ruler of Scind. It was enclosed in a case, and nailed 
down on a litter carried by two mules: but, though not visible, it 
was deemed entitled to the respectful homage of his subjects in those 
countries through which it passed. On the approach of this picture 
to Abusheher, the governor of that port, with all his troops and 
attendants, went a stage to pay his obeisance f. When it came 
near, they dismounted from their horses and walked forward to 
meet it on foot: the governor kissed the conveyance, in token of his 


* The princes of the royal family are not exempted from paying this mark of 
respect. There is, in general, a place in the vicinity of the provincial capitals called 
Khelfit-posh, which means “ putting on the honorary dressto which the governor, 
or other officer, who receives it, must proceed, to be invested with it. The Khel&t* 
posh, near Shiraz, is a distance of four miles on the Isfahan road. 

t This occurred in January, 1810. Major C. Pasley, who was at this period 
residing at Abusheher in a high public station, was requested to aid at this ceremony, 
but he declined the invitation. 
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chap. xxv. devotion to that which it contained, and accompanied it to Abu- 
v ^ vx ’ / slieher, where it was welcomed with salutes; and the inhabitants 
of that town were commanded to show every demonstration of joy * 
upon this happy occasion. There can be no doubt that the whole of 
this ceremony was conducted in exact conformity to orders from 
court; for so great is the attention to minute forms in Persia, in 
all points connected with the king or his family, that it is usual, 
when they depute an officer on any public service, for some per¬ 
son in authority to direct, by letter f, the exact ceremonies and 
attentions with which he is to be received and treaLed. 

* The trowsers and shifts of the females were exhibited on almost every house at 
Abusheher, as a sign of their joy. This extraordinary custom prevails among all the 
tribes of Arabians settled in Persia. 

f The following is a translation of a letter from Mahomed Nubbee Khan, vizier to 
the prince, at Shiraz, to his brother, Jaafler Khan, Governor of Abusheher, conveying 
instructions for his reception and treatment of the nobleman who was appointed 
mehmander, or “ entertainer,” to the mission under my charge. 

“ My dear brother!—Hussein Khan Kujur, who is appointed mehmander to 
“ General Malcolm, is a nobleman of the first rank and family: he will keep you 
“ informed of his progress. When he arrives at Dolky, fifty miles from Bushire, he 
“ will send on this letter, and write you on the subject of his waiting upon the General. 
“ The day he comes to camp you will proceed to meet him, attended by all the gar- 
“ rison of Bushire, as far as the date trees on the borders of the Desert: you will 
“ accompany him to General Malcolm's tent; and when he leaves that, you will pro- 
“ cced with him to his own tent, which must be pitched, as the general desires, on the 
“ right or left of his encampment. If Hussein Khan Kujur arrive in the morning, you 
“ will stay and breakfast with him; if in the evening, you will dine with him. Your 
“ future attentions to him will be regulated by your politeness and good sense; and 

4 

“ you will always consider him as a noble guest, who should be entertained in a man- 
“ ner suitable to his rank, and the distinguished situation to which he is appointed, of 
“ mehmander to General Malcolm.” 
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The mode of introduction of a foreign minister at the Court chap.xxv. 
of Persia has been mentioned. The forms observed in his inter- 

Ceremonies 

course with the viceroys of provinces and governors of cities, he- b y 

t ' viceroys, go- 

fore he reaches the capital, are deemed equally important. The vernon, &c. 
manner of meeting him before lie enters a town, and the mode tion of a fo- 
of his reception at the different houses that he visits, are subjects 2" r _ Rrnb,l5 ‘ 
of the most serious discussion and minflte arrangement. The rank 
« and number of persons sent to welcome him, the distance they go, 
and the period at which they dismount, are all of importance, as 
they mark the exact degree of respect and consideration in which he 
is held: and at his first interviews with princes of the blood or nobles 
of high rank, the inclination of the head, the rising from the seat, 
the advancing to the edge of the carpet, to the door, or even beyond 
it, and the place where he is to be seated, are considered as forms 
of the utmost consequence, and are therefore always settled by 
previous agreement. Ceremonies of this kind have every where some 
importance] but they are most attended to by nations who, like 
Persia, have no correct knowledge of the character and condition 
of distant countries, and whose impressions are chiefly formed from 
the appearance and conduct of those by whom they are repre¬ 
sented. If an ambassador assumes great state, the nation he 
represents is considered to be wealthy and powerful: if he exacts 
attention, and resents the slightest neglect, his monarch is believed 
to be lofty and independent, and worthy of that friendship which 
he disdains to court by any sacrifice of dignity or of honour; 
while a contrary proceeding on the part of a public representative 
is certain to lead to opposite conclusions. It is not unusual to 
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chap. xxv. hear a Persian nobleman or minister pass an eulogium on the 
extraordinary knowledge, firmness, and spirit, of an ambassador of 
his own country, or of a foreign state: and when you expect 
to be told of some remarkable negotiation or treaty that lie con¬ 
cluded, you are informed, that his great knowledge was displayed 
in not being overreached in some point of form, and that his 

■ • c 

firmness had withstood every effort to make him contented with 
one shade less of attention, than he thought his due. The conduct 
of individuals on these occasions is deemed connected, not only 
with their own fame, but that of their country: and the best 
Persian historians have recorded, with honour, the names of the 
ambassadors who have been most alive to what their station de¬ 
manded on these essential points of etiquette. We may complain 
of all this, and deem it at variance with sound reason, which con¬ 
siders substance more than form, and is better pleased with manly 
simplicity than vain pomp and display: but it would be as rational 
to expect that the Persians should understand, on first hearing it, the 
beauties of our language, as that they should appreciate, at the first 
stages of our intercourse with them, the superior value of our customs. 
Besides, in a community where every thing is personal*, high rank 
must, to support itself, always assume an imposing attitude. The 
natives of the East term the gorgeous magnificence which surrounds 
their kings and chief rulers “ the clothing of the state f.”—“ You 

* When I have spoken to sensible Persians regarding the opposite nature of their 
government and institutions to those of England, I have always received the same 
answer: Kar-e-shoomu lahikmvt ust; Mw*m& ba zat; i. e. “ With you every thing is 
“ by science, or systematic; with us, every thing is personal." f Lebas-e-dowlut, 
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“ may speak to the ears of others,” was the reply of a very sensible chap.xxv. 
Persian to an European gentleman, who asked him some question 
upon this subject; “ but if you desire to be understood by my coun- 
“ trymen, you must address their eyes.” 

The princes, nobles, ministers, and high public officers of Persia, 

imitate the king in many of their usages. All the respect they pay 

to him they exact from their inferiors: each o’f them in his rank has 

• 

what may be termed a petty court; the forms of which are regulated 
in nearly the same manner, and by officers bearing the same names, 
as those who attend the monarch. Every chief, or officer of ele¬ 
vated station in Persia, has .his haram, his secretaries, his officers 
of ceremonies, his master of horse, and sometimes his poet and his 
jester; and in his house, all matters of ceremony are regulated with 
as strict an attention to punctilio as at the palace of the sovereign. 

This class of men, sensible of the precarious nature of their condition, 
appear alike desirous of obtaining money and of spending it. They 
seem eager to crowd into their hour of good fortune all the enjoy¬ 
ment they can. . They lavish their wealth in a manner not dissi- 
rnilar to those of the same rank in other countries: women, horses, 
rich arms, and dress, are the principal objects of their desire. Their 
splendid apartments are ornamented with rich carpets, and arc 
generally so situated as to be perfumed by flower gardens, and 
refreshed by fountains. One of their pleasures is to sit in these 
apartments to enjoy their coftee and tobacco, and feast their 
friends. It is the habit with the ministers of the Persian court to 
breakfast and dine almost every day in a large party. Their meals 
are always abundant, and sometimes sumptuous; and it is not 

4 D 
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unusual to invite persons of the most unequal condition to partake 
of them *. 

The higher ranks among the inhabitants of Persia are in general 
educated in exactly the same manner as the princes of the blood; 
and they are most carefully instructed in all that belongs to exterior 
manner and deportment. Nothing can exceed their politeness: and 
in their social hours, when formality is banished, their conversation 
is delightful. It is enlivened by anecdotes; and their narratives 
and observations are improved by quotations of beautiful passages 
from their best poets, with whose works almost every Persian who 
possesses any intelligence is acquainted. 

The chiefs of military tribes may be termed the hereditary nobility 
of Persia. The monarch, as has been staled, may, by his influence or 
direct power, alter the succession, and place an uncle in the situation 
of a nephew, and sometimes put a younger brother in the condition 
of an cider: hut the leader of the tribe must be of the family of their 
chiefs. The title of khan, or lord, is conferred upon such persons 
as a matter of course. When a son is born to a noble of high rank, 
he is often honoured with this title when his birth is announced at 


* I have dined with the Prime Minister of Persia when nobles of the highest rank, 
inferior meer/as, or clerks, merchants, mendicant poets, and ustrologers, have been of 
the party. When Captain Stewart, Secretary to the British Mission that visited 
Persia in 1810 , was sitting with the present miuister, llajee Mahomed Hussein Khan, 
in his tent, a poor old countryman brought three combs for sale. The llajee examined 
them, and was settling the price as breakfast was served up: he left off making the 
bargain; but, with that condescending affability for which ho is celebrated, desired the 
peasant to sit down and t.'tkc his breakfast, which he did at the same forth (qr cloth 
on which the dishes are placed,) with the minister. 
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court. The younger sons or nephews of a chief seldom receive it till ciiai’.xxv, 
they are. enrolled in the king's guards, or have performed some 
service. This class of men are most tenacious of their descent: and 
the succession is regulated by attention to the rank and birth of the 
mother. The son of the khan of a military tribe by a concubine is 
never placed on a footing with his legitimate offspring: an attempt 
made by parental fondness to do so, would be resented by the rela¬ 
tions of his legitimate wives, and would outrage the feelings of his 
tribe*. The manners of this class, even when soficncd by long 
residence at court, always retain a good deal of haughtiness. They 
are (with some remarkable exceptions,) not so polished and well 
educated as the civil officers of the court; and much of their time 
is devoted to martial exercises and field sports. 

The ministers of slate in Persia, and the secretaries of the various 
departments of government, generally bear the name of meerza. 

This term, which is a contraction of two words, signifies the son of 
an ameer, or lord; but at present it docs not, when prefixed to a 
namcf, denote high birth. It may be translated civilian, as it 

* t hud an opportunity of observing this custom on many occasions. In 1810, 
when I visited Mehrab Khan, the chief of a small branch of the AiTshar, at his family 
residence, two of his sons, very richly dressed, were introduced: the eldest was between 
eight and nine years of age. When we were seated, a fine boy, between twelve and 
thirteen, in plain clothes, seated himself at a distance, below the other boys. I 
asked the khan who he was ? “ He is my son,” said lie, “ and he is a fine lad ; but his 
« mother was only a jeweller's daughter, to whom I was not regularly married. The 
“ other boys are descended from a high-born mother, and arc consequently tny heirs.” 

t The word meerza is derived from meer, or ameer, “ lord,” and zn, a contraction of 
za da, “ soft.” When it follows the name, instead of being prefixed, meerza always 
denotes a prince of the blood royal. 
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chap. xxv. implies complete civik habits: all who assume it are understood 
to have been well brought up, and to devote themselves to those 
duties that require education *. They should be able to read and 
write well, to keep accounts, and be thoroughly versed in all the 
rules and forms of epistolary correspondence, which arc considered 
by men of rank in Persia to be as essential as ther ceremonies 
that regulate their personal intercourse. Mcerzas arc in general 
citizens, though sometimes they belong to warlike tribes. The fact 
is, every person who has received the slightest education, and who 
prefers, for any reason, civil occupation to military, becomes a 
meerza, and is a candidate for the employments usually given to 
persons of this description. These employments are very numerous; 
for every officer in the army, every magistrate of a village, has his 
meerza. This class, who may be said to fill the highest and the 
lowest offices in the government, are usually distinguished by wearing 
a kullumd&n (or small case which contains pens and ink,) in their 
girdle; and they seldom, however wealthy, dress with equal splen¬ 
dour, or assume the same state and equipage, as the chiefs of tribes. 
Their manners are, from their occupation, mild and polite; and wc 
meet with some of them who are highly polished and accomplished. 
The Mcerzas of Persia arc, generally speaking, careful not to offend 
the rude arrogance of the tribes of that country, by an adoption of 
their habits. It is unusual for them to follow the sports of the 


* A meerza may be called a man of business. Some of this class are men of 
learning, which is certainly not required to qualify them for their occupations. 
Learning and science, which always imply a knowledge of Arabic, are deemed 
more necessary and appropriate accomplishments for the nioollahs, or higher classes 
of priesthood. 
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field, or to practise martial exercises; and they hardly ever pretend chap.xxv. 
to military skill: but their modesty does not prevent their being 

treated with slight, if not contempt, by haughty nobles, to whom 

» 

their relation appears not dissimilar to that in which the clerks 
of ancient Europe stood to the knights and barons under the feudal 
system. To relieve them from this degradation, the monarch often 
raises them to the dignity of khan; but they are looked upon as a 
mere court nobility; and the lowest chieftain of a clan considers him¬ 
self superior in real rank to the most favoured ineerza. 

The priesthood of Persia have few distinct usages. Their occu¬ 
pation enjoins plainness of dress, and forbids the vanity and display 
to which other persons in this country are so much attached. They 
are almost all Syuds, an appellation which marks their claim to 
a descent from the prophet of Arabia. It has been before stated, 
that the lower ranks of this class are seldom so much entitled to 
respect as the higher; and the order of priesthood in Persia is 
degraded by a crowd of persons, who are, or pretend to be, Syuds, 
assume the name of Hajee, (a term which denotes “ a pilgrim to 
“ Mecca") as also that of Moollah, or “ learned manand beg, or 
rather demand alms, on the ground of their holy character. These 
persons, who are remarkable for their low cunning and impudence, 
may be said to live upon the charity of the other classes of the com¬ 
munity, by whom they are in general feared and despised. In every 
talc iu which roguery is described, wc meet with the name of a 
Moollah, Syud, or Ilajee. A Persian writer, who makes some severe 
remarks upon these holy mendicants, relates*, that a man purchased 


* Persian MS. 
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chap. xxv. a flue bunch of grapes of a person who sat behind a small window; 
After he had paid his money, he took hold of the end of the bunch, 
but, in pulling it through the lattice, every grape fell on the inside, 
and he held nothing but the bare stalk. “ Oh Syud! 0 Moollah! 
“ 0 Hajce!” he exclaimed. The man within instantly opened the 
door, and said, “ You know me then, my friend ?"—“ I never saw 
“ you before/' said the person to >whom he addressed himself ; “ but 
“ I was quite convinced no one that had not a right to all these 
11 sacred titles could ever have played me such a trick." Anecdotes 
of this character are repeated in every company in Persia: and this 
circumstance alone proves, that though many of the priesthood are 
respected on account of their personal merit, they do not, as a 
body, enjoy that consideration which they possess in some other 
Mahomedan nations. But the respect which is denied to the 
order, as a body, is granted to individuals. The estimation in 
which the principal Mooshtfiheds, or “ high priests of Persia," are 
held, has been before noticed. The most powerful, as well as the 
weakest of # the monarchs of that country, have equally sought to 
conciliate tlicir good opinion. We read, in the History of Abbas 
the Great, that a person complained to Moollah Ahmed, the Moos- 
tdhed of Ardcbil, that the king had taken his sister by force into 
his haram. The holy man immediately gave him a note to the 
following effect: “ Brother Abbas, restore to the bearer his sister." 
The king commanded the woman to be instantly given up; and, 
showing the note he had received to his courtiers, said aloud, “ Let 
“ this be put into my shroud: for, on the day of judgment, having 
“ been called brother by Moollah Ahmed will avail me more than 
** all the actions of my life.” The most cruel of the successors of 
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Abbas were only merciful at the solicitation of the chief priests chap.xxv. 
of their kingdom. Aga Mahomed Khan allowed them to approach 
him wheu no others dared to come near; and they sometimes 
pleaded with success for those whom he had doomed to destruction. 

The reigning monarch has shown them even greater attention than 

his predecessor: and as long as they continue to abstain from any 

• • 
concern in political affairs, and to disregard worldly honours and 

wealth*, they will, in all probability, preserve the influence which 

they have established. 

There are a number of persons in Persia who pursue their studies 
till they arc entitled to the name of Moollah, and to all the honours 
of a Persian college, without classing themselves witli the priesthood. 

These follow various occupations. Some devote themselves wholly 
to study: and to the most eminent of those who follow literary pur- 

* It litis been before stated, that this class avoid intercourse with persons high in 
station: and they are not forward to cultivate the acquaintance of foreigners: but 
this does not always arise from those motives of bigotry to which it is usually 
imputed. When l was at Shiraz, in 1800, t understood that Shai^h-ul-Ulain, or 
“ chief judge of the court of Sherrah, or written law,” in that city, hud weak sight, 
and wished to have a pair of spectacles. I immediately made him a present of 
a pair liamUomc.y mounted; but they were returned, with a request that one of 
less value might be sent. The desire of the'chief judge was complied uith: and when 
I some time afterwards mcjthitn by accident, he said to me, “ You must have been 
" surprised at my giving you so much trouble about a trifle; and, i fear, you will 
" think that I showed an unnecessary affectation of humility in the choice of specs 
" tacles: but, in my situation,” he added, “ every trifle has importance; and i must 
M not give the slightest grounds for suspicion of iny being actuated by those motives of 
* cupidity that are so common to my countrymen. It is this consideration,” he con¬ 
tinued, with polite kindness, “ that has prevented my cultivating your acquaintance so 
“ much as 1 desired.” 
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cuap.xkv. suits a very high rank in society is assigned. An author, who 
hai acquired any fame as an historian, an astronomer, or a poet, is 
respected by all ranks, and has a place of distinction given him in 
every company in which he mixes. Every prince and noble in 
Persia desires to be considered a patron of genius; and this feeling 
secures to men of learning a very fair share in the enjoyments of 
the community among which they, live. They are not only esteemed 
on account of their real or supposed talents as authors, but as 
agreeable companions. Their reading furnishes them with anec¬ 
dotes, which amuse and instruct; and some of them are alike 
remarkable for the excellence of their composition, and the spright¬ 
liness of their conversation. Even the common pretenders among 
this class, who are very numerous, are in general men of good 
manners and ready wit. 

A very slight knowledge of astronomy is sufficient to allow 
a Persian student to profess the occult science of judicial astro¬ 
logy. If a person can take an altitude with an astrolabe, knows 
the names of the planets, and their different mansions, and of a 
few technical phrases, and understands the astrological almanacks 
that are annually published, he deems himself entitled to offer his 
services to all who wish to consult him; and that includes every 
person in Persia who lias the means to reward his skill. Nothing is 
done by a man of any consequence, or property, without reference 
to the stars. If any measure is to be adopted, if a voyage or journey 
is to be commenced, if a new dress* is to be put on, the lucky or 

* 

* When at Teheran, in 1800, I was surprised to see the prime minister, Hajee 
Ibrahim, with whom I lived, consulting a Persian regarding a fortunate moment for 
putting on a new dress. On seeing me smile, he said, “ Do not think, Captain 
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unlucky moment must be discovered, and the almanack and astro- chap. xxv. 

loger are consulted. A person wishing to commence a journey will 

not allow a fortunate day to escape, even though he is not ready 

to set out. He leaves his own house at the propitious moment, and 

remains, till he can actually proceed, in some incommodious lodging 

in its vicinity; satisfied that lie has, by quilling his home, secured 
» . 
all the benefit which the influence of,good stars can afford him. 

Some years ago*, when a Persian ambassador was about to pro¬ 
ceed to India, he was informed by his astrologer of a most fortunate 
conjunction of the stars, which, if missed, was not likely to occur 
again for some months. He instantly determined, that though he 
could not embark, as the ship was not ready that was to carry him, 
to move from his house, in the Town of Ahushehcr, to his tents, 
which were pitched at a village five miles off to receive him. It 
was, however, discovered by the astronomer, that he could neither 
go out of the door of his own dwelling, nor at the gate of the fort, 
as an invisible, but baneful constellation + was exactly opposite, 
and shed dangerous influence in that direction. To remedy this, 
a large aperture was made in the wall of his house; hut that only 
opened into his neighbour's; and four or five more walls were 
to be cut through before the ambassador and his friends (which 

“ Malcolm, I am such a fool as to put faith in all this nonsense; but I must not make 
“ my family unhappy by refusing to comply with forms which some of them deem of 
“ consequence.’* 

* This occurred in 1806. I write from the MS. Journal of Mr. Jukes, who . was 
upon the spot, and an eye-witness of all that is stated. 

f The Persians call this invisible constellation Sukiz Yeldoz. It consists of a 
cluster of eight stars. 
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chap. xxv. included th6 principal men who were to accompany him) could 
' s-rv '*' / reach the street. They then went to the beach; where it was 
intended to take a boat, and proceed two miles by sea, in order 
that their backs might be turned on the dreaded constellation: 
but the sea was rough, and the party hesitated encountering a 
real danger in order to avoid an imaginary one. In this dilemma, 

r • 

the governor was solicited to allow a part of the wall of the town 
to be thrown down, that a mission, on which so much depended, 
might not be exposed to misfortune. The request, extraordinary as 
it may appear, was complied with, and the cavalcade marched over 
the breach to their tents. The astrologer rode near the ambassador, 
that he might continually remind him of the great importance of 
keeping his head in one position; and, by his aid, he reached his 
tents without any occurrence that could tend to disturb the good 
fortune which was augured to result from his having departed 
from home at the propitious moment. The ambassador’s conduct 
in this instance, while it satisfied his own mind, met, no doubt, 
with the highest approbation of the court, and it gave confidence 
to his attendants*; for, as has been before slated, the natives of 

* When I visited Teheran in 1800, I found that almost all the Persians in my 
camp were satisfied that the success or failure of my mission would depend, in no 
slight degree, upon my entering the capital at a fortunate moment. One of my 
Persian secretaries, who had consulted an astrologer, rode near me, as I approached 
the gateway, with a watch in his hand; and as I did not refuse to gratify him, by 
moving, in a slight degree, quicker or slower as he wished, my hone stept over the 
threshold of the gatewayat the very instant desired. The circumstance gave great 
joy to all the Persians who were friendly to the mission, as they anticipated more suc¬ 
cess from my attention to this trifle, than from all the other efforts Leonid make. 
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Persia, from the highest to the lowest, have faith in this delusive chap. xxv. 
science. It is, however, to be remarked, that many of those whose 
occupation is to observe the aspect of the stars, and to calculate 
nativities, are not the dupes of their own knowledge. Their object is 
gain; and they make their art subservient to that object. They 
flatter the ruling passion of those who consult them; and if appa¬ 
rently compelled to forebode misfortune, it is often with no other 
view than to point out how it may be averted*. 

* When on my return from Teheran in 1800,1 accidentally fell into company with 
an astrologer, who insisted upon taking my horoscope, and foretelling my destiny. 

After the usual forms and calculations, he acquainted me, that on my voyage to India 
I should meet with a violent storm; and, after escaping it, should be made a prisoner. 

1 observed, that it was fortunate l had no belief in his skill, otherwise I should be un¬ 
happy, from that moment, in contemplating misfortunes, from which L concluded there 
was no escape. There I was mistaken, he said: and, to satisfy me of the manner in 
which misfortune was to be averted, he would relate an anecdote. “ Jesus,” said he, 

“ when sitting at the gate of Jerusalem, beheld a wood-cutter pass out of the city, 

“ carolling as he went along. * How ignorant man is of his destiny!’ said the son of 
** Mary to his disciples. ‘ That poor fellow, who appears now so happy, will to day 
“ perish in the wood.’ When evening came, however, the man returned, singing 
u louder than before. The disciples looked at each other, and at their master. Jesus, 

" reading their thoughts, said, * 0 ye of little faith! you doubt my knowledge: but 
“ know, that the man whom you see carried only one small loaf of bread for his dinner; 

" and when entreated by a person in distress to afford him relief, he gave him half his 
" loaf. God, pleased with this act, saved his life. But go,’ added the prophet, ‘ and 
“ examine the bundle of wood that he carries, and yon will find there the very snake 
“ which was appointed to cause his death.’ They went, and saw with wonder the 
" snake, as Jesus had told them. You see,” said the astrologer, addressing himself to 
me, “ how it is possible to avert the decrees of the stars.” I. could not refuse that 
trifling reward to my companion’s ingenuity, which 1 had been prepared to deny to 
bis pretended skill. 
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ciiap. xxv. The poets of Persia are still greater flatterers than the astrologers r 
but their occupation, for it may be termed one, is less profitable. A 
few fortunate votaries of the muses enjoy the smiles of fortune: but 
the great majority of poets in Persia, as in other countries, are poor; 
and, from their numbers, it is impossible it should be otherwise. 
Every person who lias received a moderate education,, may, if he 
prefers a life of idleness to one of industry, assume the name of a 
poet; and the merest rhymer receives some additional respect from 
being called by that honoured appellation. While some favoured 
poets of Persia are chanting the wonderful deeds of the king, or of the 
principal chiefs; or composing dewans, or “ collections of odes/ 1 on 
the mystical subject of divine love; others arc contented with writing 
panegyrics on the virtues, wisdom, bravery, and discernment, of all 
those who bestow their bounty upon them, or allow them to partake 
of the good things of their table. They also make epigrams to amuse 
their patrons; and are alike ready to recite their own verses, or to 
show their knowledge by quoting the finest passages of the poetry of 
their country. The facility with which a Persian can obtain a cer¬ 
tain degree of education at the colleges in the principal cities of the 
empire, and that indulgence to which the usages of these seminaries 
invite, produces a swarm of students, who pass their useless lives in 
indolence and poverty. Isfahan, in particular, abounds with these 
literary mendicants: and it is chiefly from the scholars educated at its 
colleges, and those at Shiraz, that the kingdom is inundated with 
vagrant poets, who lie in wait, not only for the high officers and 
wealthy men of their native country, but for all strangers whose rank 
or appearance afford them the slightest prospect of a return for 
their venal lays. A professed ignorance of their language, or the 
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expression of dislike for their productions, is no defence against chap. xxv. 
their craving importunity, and unconquerable assurance. A poet, 
who came fifty miles from Shiraz, to welcome me*, with a com¬ 
plimentary ode, beautifully written upon ornamented paper, was 
told, in order to evade bis purpose, that the person he had so 
praised could hardly comprehend his lines, and had no taste for such 
compositions. “ I must tell him a story, then,” said the unabashed 
poet, “ which will show him how little necessary the knowledge 
“ and taste which he wants, is to the fulfilment of my object.— 

“ Some years ago," said he, “ when the Affghans had possession of 
“ Persia, a rude chief of that nation was Governor of Shiraz. A 
“ poet composed a panegyric upon his wisdom, his valour, and his 
“ virtues. As he was taking it to the palace, he was met by a friend 
“ at the outer gate, who inquired where he was going. He in- 
“ formed him of his purpose. His friend asked him, if he was 
“ insane, to offer an ode to a barbarian, who hardly understood a 
“ word of the Persian language. ‘ All that you say may be true,’ 

“ said he; * but I am starving, and have no means of livelihood but 
“ making verses. I must therefore proceed. 1 He went, and stood 
“ before the governor with the ode in his hand. ‘ Who is that fel- 
« low?’ exclaimed the Affghan lord; * and what is that paper which 
« he holds?'—‘ I am a poet,' replied the man ; * and the paper con- 
“ tains some poetry. 5 -— 1 What is the use of poetry?’ said the chief. 

« —« To render great men, like you, immortal,’ he replied, making at 
*< the same time a very profound bow. * Let us hear some of it.’ 

« The poet, on this mandate, began to read his composition aloud ; 


* This occurred on my first mission to Persia, in A. D. 1800. 
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“ but he had not finished the second stanza, when he was interrupted. 
“ ‘ Enough1’ exclaimed the governor. ‘ I understand it all. Give 
“ the poor man some money; that is what he wants/ The poet re- 
“ ceived his present, and retired, quite delighted. He met his'friend 
“ at the door, who, the moment he came out, accosted him again. 
“ ‘ ^ ou arc, no doubt/ he observed, 1 now convinced of the folly of 
“ carrying odes to a man who does not understand one word of 
“ them/-—* Not understand!’ he replied; ‘you are quite mistaken. 
“ He has, beyond all men I ever met, the quickest apprehension of 
“ a poet's meaning.’” This story produced, in part, that effect 
which the travelling poet had expected from his ode: but the notice 
he received had the common effect of excitiug, instead of allaying 
cupidity; and the witty rhymer made several ingenious, but unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts, to obtain further liberality. 

The art of printing is unknown in Persia; and beautiful writing, 
therefore, is considered a high accomplishment. It is carefully 
taught in the schools, and those who excel in it are almost classed 
with literary men. They arc employed to copy books; and some 
have attained to such eminence in this art, that a few lines 
written by one of these celebrated penmen are often sold lor a consi¬ 
derable sum *. 

The merchants of Persia are all taught to read and write, and 
some of them are men of learning. Their belter acquaintance 
with foreign countries, while it renders them free from prejudice,’ 
adds greatly to their knowledge: and their manners, though not so 

* I have known seven pounds given for four lines written by Dervish Musjccd, 
a celebrated penman, who has been dead some time, and whose beautiful specimens of 
writing are now scarce. 
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highly polished as those of the principal nobility and courtiers, are cuap.xxv. 
in general equal, if not superior, to the other classes of the com- 
munity in which they live. Though the society of merchants of 
information and education is courted by the first nobles and the 
highest officers of the Persian government, the former, in general, 
endeavour to avoid any political connexions: and the observance of 
this rule is recommended by the almost invariable ruin of all those who 
are deluded to forsake the path of profit to pursue that of ambition. 

i 

It is a peculiar usage of the principal merchants in Persia to 
carry on all their mercantile correspondence in cipher, and every 
person has a different one. The causes for this extraordinary pre¬ 
caution are obvious. In a country where there are no regular posts, 
they are under the necessity of trusting their letters to couriers, 
whom a small sum would bribe to betray their secrets to commercial 
rivals, and it is of great consequence to their interests that they 
should have the first intelligence of political changes, respecting 
which their correspondent would fear to write in an open man¬ 
ner. In Persia, the authenticity of a merchant’s letters, as well 

I, • 

as his bills, depends entirely upon the seal. It is not usual to 
sign either; and they are not often written in the hand of the 
person by whom they are sent. It is the seal, therefore, which 
is of importance: it has always engraven upon it the name and 
title, if he has one, of the person to whom it belongs, and the date at 
which it was cut. The occupation of a seal-cutter is one of much 
trust and some danger: he keeps a register of every seal he makes; 
and if one is stolen or lost by the party to whom he sold it, his life 
would answer the crime of making another exactly the same, fie 
must affix the real date on which it is cut: and the person to whom 
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ciiap. xxv. the seal belongs, if in business, is obliged to take the most respectable 
witnesses of the occurrence, and to write to his correspondents, de¬ 
claring all accounts and deeds with his former seal null from the day 
upon which it was lost. 

Among the lower classes of the citizens of Persia there is not 

much perceptible difference of manner. That which exists arises 

« 1 

from the nature of their respective occupations, and from the partial 
diffusion of knowledge. Almost all the tradesmen, and many of the 
mechanics, have received some education. There aVe schools* in 
every town and city of Persia, in which the rudiments of the language 
of that country, and of Arabia, arc taught. The child who attends at 
one of these seminaries, after he has learnt the alphabet, is made, as 
a religious duty, to read the Koran, in Arabic; which he usually 
docs without understanding one word of it. He is next taught to 
read some fables in the Persian language, and to write a legible 
hand: here his education commonly ends; and unless he is led by 
inclination to devote himself to study, or his occupation requires that 
he should practise what he has learnt, the lessons he has received 
arc soon forgotten. But this course of education, slight and super¬ 
ficial as it may seem, has the effect of changing the habits, and of 
introducing a degree of refinement among those who benefit by it, 
which is unknown to their ruder countrymen. 

* The schools in Persia have been particularly described by Chardin, and other 
travellers. They are sufficiently reasonable to admit of the poorest tradesman sending 
his children to them; but arc often under the management of ignorant pedants. It is 
not to be expected that a government like that of Persia should ever pay attention to 
the education of its subjects, though that is evidently the root from which all im¬ 
provement must spring. 
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The.Persians of all conditions are fond of society. Their table ciiap.xxv. 

is in general well furnished; as the. extraordinary cheapness of 

provisions of every. kind, and the great plenty of fruit, enable 

even the lowest order of citizens to live well. The hog is the 

only animal whose flesh they arc positively forbidden to cat *. 

They are ajso, as Mahomcdans, prohibited from tasting wine: but 

this" rule is often broken; and as, to use their own phrase, “ there 

» 

“ is equal sin in a glass as in a flaggon,” they usually, when 
they drink, indulge to excess. They are, indeed, so impressed 
with the idea that the sole pleasure of this forbidden liquor is 
centred in its intoxicating effects, that nothing but constant ob¬ 
servation can satisfy them that Christians are not all drunkards. 

“ it is,” they often remark, when speaking to a person of that 
persuasion, “ one of the privileges of your religion to be so, and 
“ therefore neither attended with shame nor disgrace.” An English 
officer belonging to a frigate had come on shore at Abushcher, and 
mounted a high spirited horse to take a ridef. The awkwardness of 
the rider, who was nearly, falling at every bound the animal took, 
amused a great number of spectators. Next day a Persian, who 
supplied the vessel with fruit and vegetables, came oft*, and seeing the 
oflicer, said to him, “ I have saved your reputation; not a man of 
“ those who laughed at you yesterday has the least suspicion that 
“ you are a bad horseman.”—“ flow have you managed that?” said 
the gentleman he addressed. — “ I told them,” he replied, “ that you, 


* There arc several other meats, such as the hare, lee. which arc deemed improper 
to be eaten. 

f This occurred when I was at Abushehcr, in A. D. 1810. 

VOL. if. 4 F 
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chap. xxv. “ like every Englishman, rode admirably, as became a nation of 
« soldiers, but that you were very drunk, and that alone was the 
“ reason of your not keeping your seat upon the saddle so firmly a& 
“ you otherwise would have done.” If an endeavour is mhde to 
remove these impressions by telling them that, though we are per¬ 
mitted to use wine, excess is always considered as degrading, and 
often, when it incapacitates for duty, as criminal, they listen with a 
smile of incredulity; for they believe it impossible that men, who are 
not withheld by motives of a religious nature, can deny themselves 
what they are led by the restraint imposed upon them to deem one 
of the most delightful of all enjoyments. 

The Persians wear hardly any under-linen; and among the 
lower classes the clothes they once put on arc seldom taken off till 
worn out. Nothing could preserve the health of a people, with such 
habits, but those ablutions that are enjoined by their religion, and 
the constant use of the hummums, or hot>batlis, which are to be 
found in every city, town, and village of Persia. Some of these 
buildings are very splendid; and they arc almost always clean, and 
well supplied with fresh water. A few pieces of the smallest copper 
coin of the country enables the poorest traveller, or labourer, to 
indulge in this delightful luxury, which, independent of its salubrity, 
refreshes the spirits, and dissipates the effects of the most severe 
fatigue. 

Amusements. The nature of the public amusements in Persia has been noticed. 
The lower classes arc entertained by the same exhibitions as the 
higher. Illuminations, fire-works, wrestlers, jugglers, buffoons, pup¬ 
pet-shows, musicians, and dancing-boys, amuse all ranks at public 
feasts: while riding on horseback, visiting, walking in gardens, 
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and sitting in groupes at their houses, or under the shade of a tree* chap.xxv. 
to listen to a tale or poem, are the usual occupations of their idle 
hours. Dancing-girls were once numerous in Persia; and the first 
poets of that country have celebrated the beauty of their persons and 
the melody of their voices. They continued to form a part of the 
amusement at every entertainment till the reigning family ascended 

•i 

the throne; but at present they are not allowed at court, and are 
Beldom seen, except in provinces at a distance from the capital *. 

There is no consideration of more consequence, as connected Condition m«i 
with the condition and character of a people, than the laws and the women of 
customs which regulate the relative situation and intercourse of the ren,,a ’ 
sexes. On it, perhaps, beyond all other causes, depends the moral 
state of a country, and its progress in general improvement. Many 
nations, who have allowed their women to be publicly seen, have 
still remaiued in a barbarous state f; but there is no instance of 
the inhabitants of a country in which it was the custom to immure 
them, and to deny them the benefit of education, ever having at¬ 
tained a forward rank in civilized life. The influence of women, 
where they hold their just station in society, is not more calculated 
to soften the rough manners and to subdue the angry passions of 
man, than to stimulate him to generous, brave, and noble actions. 

The admiration of highly cultivated females is more rarely given 
to personal beauty, than to valour, virtue, and talent; and the 

* Dancing-girls arc still to be met with in Kurdistan, and in parts of Khorassan. 

f Among the wandering tribes the females arc unveiled. The lower classes among 
the Mahomedans in India do not veil; and the late Captain Grant, who travelled 
through Mekran in 1809, states, “that it is not the custom in that country for tbe 
“ women to veil.” 
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CHAP. xxv. hope of obtaining it constitutes one of the purest and highest motives 
to good and great actions. It has been before stated, that the reli¬ 
gion of Mahomed sanctions, if it does not inculcate, usages which 
keep the female sex in a subservient state. The followers of this 
faith, therefore, may be pronounced to be strangers to this refined 
but powerful motive of human action, lu Persia the lower classes 
deem females important in proportion as they arc useful in domestic 
duties: the higher consider them as born for their sensual gratifica¬ 
tion. Women have, in fact, no assigned place in this community, 
but arc what their husbands, or rather lords, may choose to make 
them. A favourite may, by the power of her mental or personal 
charms, establish an influence over her domestic tyrant; or she may 
obtain peculiar respect on account of her superior birth, and the 
consequent dread which her husband entertains of her relations. 
Other tics may produce still more remarkable effects: and habit and 
affection combined may lead a son to continue an attention or obe¬ 
dience to his mother, that gives her an importance beyond the walls 
of the hararn. But these rare instances, though they ■'sometimes form 
women of superior knowledge and character, can have no effect in 
counteracting the evil consequences which their total exclusion from 
society has upon the manners and morals of men. 
liHluIt'Ciirc in The natives of Persia, like all Mahomcdans, consider themselves 
"Iiinbor'u/fe- entitled to an unlimited indulgence in the pleasures of theharam: 
wains, am i though they are restrained, by religious considerations, from 
marrying more than four wives, they conceive themselves at liberty 
to increase the number of females in their family to any extent that 
suited their inclination, or their convenience. The priesthood are 
expected to be the most moderate in their use of the indulgence 
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granted by their prophet: arid wc may judge of their habits, by chap. xxv. 
the remark of a very grave historian*, who, after an animated culo- 
giuui upon the character of a priest of high reputation, concludes by 
observing, that “ the continence of this virtuous man was so extra- 
f* ordinary, that it is affirmed, that during his life he never had inlcr- 
“ course with any other females except his four legitimate wives!!” 

The Persians are entitled, by law and usage, to take females, not Ceremonies 
within the prohibited degrees of kindred, in three different ways: by ofmarri^” 
marriage, by purchase, and by hire. Their marriages are made 
according to prescribed forms. The female is betrothed f by the 
parents: she may, however, refuse her consent when the priest 
comes to require il; and the marriage cannot proceed if she con¬ 
tinues averse to il: but this rarely happens, as the parlies never 
see one another before they arc united, and seldom hear any reports 
of each other but what are favourable. A woman 1ms this, and 
many other rights, according to the Mahomcdan law: but a being, 
who is first immured by her parents, and afterwards by her husband, 
and whose name il is almost a crime to pronounce, can practically 
have little protection from these useless privileges. The nuptial cere¬ 
mony must take plaec before two or more witnessesThe contract 


* Sherift-u-dcen, author of “ The History of Kurdistan." 

t Persons, hath male and female, are often betrothed in infancy. If this is done 
by their parents, the marriage must be confirmed when they attain the age of puberty: 
but if by any other than parents, the most respectable Muliomod.m doctors maintain 
it is null, if either both, or one of the jutit-s desire that it should be cancelled.— 
Conimi'nlai i/ an Mahometan Imk, Vol. 1. page 10'J, 103. 

% There must be two male witnesses, or otic man and two women. These must be 
freemen, sane, adult, and Mahomedans.— Commentary on Mukoniedan Law, Vol. I. 
page 74. 
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chap. xxv. of marriage is regularly made out by an officer of the law, who 
attends. It is then attested and given to the female, who preserves 
it with great care, for it is also the deed by which she is entitled to 
her dower*, which is the principal part of her provision in the event 
of her husband’s death, and her sole dependancef if she is divorced. 
Marriages in Persia, as in all eastern countries, arc very expensive. 
It is not unusual for a man to waste the means he has spent his life 
in acquiring on his nuptial day. They connect their display upon 
this occasion with their personal reputation, and endeavour to surpass 
their equals with a ruinous spirit of emulation. 


* There is uo point deemed of more consequence by the Maiiomedan law than the 
dower. The most learned doctors have, however, disagreed widely regarding its inter- 
pretation. A marriage, some hold, is valid, even though there is no dower; but in 
such cases, as also where an excessive one has been agreed upon, the law may inter¬ 
pose and settle it upon just and rational principles. The lowest dower that can be 
legally given is ten dirhems, or between four and five shillings .—Commentary on 
Mahomedan Imw, Vol. I. page 122. 

f The right of the female to this settlement is guarded, not only by law and usage, 
but by the protection of her male relations, who arc in general the witnesses. It is 
made payable from the property of the husband; and if he has none, the wife’s portion 
is secured upon whatever he may hereafter possess. The dower is made over to the 
female, or her assigns, before the consummation of the marriage. It becomes her entire 
right: and it is not unusual for a mother to give a favourite son her dower; which he 
can, when vested with her authority, compel his father to pay. The law regarding 
dower constitutes, as was no doubt intended, a considerable check upon the men of 
every Mahomedan nation; and it is one of which the women of Persia are very 
jealous. A woman, according to the Mahomedan law, may exonerate her husband 
from any part, or even from the whole, of the dower. There are, however, rare 
instances of the whole being restored, though the wife sometimes gives up a part at 
the earnest solicitation of the husband, or his friends. 
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A Persian may purchase as many female slaves as he likes; chap. xxv. 
and their condition is in no degree altered by the manner in 
which they live in his family. The sweeper of his house, and 
the partner of his bed, arc alike exposed to be sold again if they 
have been purchased: but this right is seldom exercised, as it is 
at variance with that jealous sense of honour which almost all 
Mahomedans entertain regarding females with whom they have 
cohabited. 

The marriage by contract, and for a limited period, is peculiar Marriage ». y 

contract. 

to the citizens of Persia. It is said to have been a custom in 
Arabia when Mahomed first introduced his religion into that 
country: but though the prophet tolerated it, Omar abolished it 
as a species of legal prostitution, that was inconsistent with good 
morals. The Turks, therefore, and other Soonees who respect the 
decrees of this caliph, hold this practice in abhorrence. The 
parties agree to live together for a fixed period, which varies from 
a few days to ninety-nine years. The sum agreed upon as 
the lady's hire is mentioned in the contract given to her, which 
is made out by the cauzce, or a moollah, and regularly witnessed. 

The man may dissolve the contract when he chooses; but the 
female has a right, from the hour the deed is signed, to the 
whole amount of the sum that was agreed to be paid her. If 
the parlies are willing, the deed is renewed at the period it 
expires. This contract conveys no rights to the female beyond 
the sum specified as her hire. She is, under no circumstances, 
deemed entitled to share in the inheritance of the property of 
the person to whom she is contracted. Tliis species of engage¬ 
ment usually takes place between persons of very unequal 
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condition in life. The woman is generally of a very inferior 
family; and her condition can only be termed a state of legal 
concubinage *. 

A man in Persia can divorce his wife at pleasure: but there is 
an expense and scandal attending such a proceeding, which renders 
it very unfrequent. It may, indeed, be said never to occur but 
among the lower classes: for a man of rank would consider him- 

c 

self disgraced by taking a step which would expose a woman, 
who had been his wife, to be seen by others. The forms of 
divorce among the Shcahs differ in some trifling points from those 
observed by the Soonces. Divorces arc never on account of adul¬ 
tery, as that crime, if proved, subjects a woman who has been 
legally married to capital punishment. The general causes are com¬ 
plaints of badness of temper, or extravagance, on the part of the 
husbands; and of neglect, or cruel usage, on that of their wives. If 
the husband sues for a divorce, he is compelled to pay his wife’s 
dower; but if she sues for it, her claim to that is cancelled. The 
consequence is, that it is not unfrequent, among the lower orders, 
when a man desires to be rid of bis partner, to use her so ill, that 
she is forced to institute a suit for separation; and that, if granted, 
abrogates all her claims upon her husband. 

Some peculiar usages of the different cities in Persia have been 
noticed, particularly the right of insurrection, claimed by the inha- 

* The law provides for the manner in which children arc to be supported who are 
born in this slate of legal concubinage: and to prevent abuses, a woman is prohibited, 
after she has parted from (jic person to whom she was contracted, forming a new 
engagement till a period has elapsed sufficient to prevent the risk of a man being bur¬ 
dened with spurious offspring. 
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bitants of Kazvcen, when compelled to have recourse to it by oppres- chap.xxv. 
sion *. The division of the chief cities into wards, with the names of 
Hydercc and Nc&muttec, which one author f has ascribed to the 
policy of Shah Abbas the Great, still exists, and continues to excite 
equal animosity to what it did at former periods. There is at all 
times a jealousy between these parlies; but during the three last 
days of the Moliurrum they attack, each other with violence. The 
object for which they contend appears to be merely the honour 
of triumph. If a mosque is decorated by one party, the other, 
if they can, drive them from it, and destroy the flags or ornaments 
which have been put up. If they force their opponents from their 
houses, they do not enter or plunder them, but make a mark on 
each door with a hatchet, in token of victory. These frays are 
often very serious, and many lives are lostj; but no effort is made 
to abolish an usage which divides those whose union might make 
them formidable to government. 

* The Lootct Uazar, or “ right of popular insurrection,” which this city claims, has 
been before noticed. Vide Vol. II. page (i. 

f 11 an way, Vol. II. p. 104. — Han way terms these opposite parties Pelcuk and 
Feleuk, names now unknown. Langlcs, in a note in his edition of Chardin, Vol. II. 
p. 3*21, concludes that these opposite sects derive their name from Shaik Hyder, 
the ancestor of the SulTavcnn family, and from Nc&mutullah, the name assumed 
by the adhereuls of the dynasty of the White Sheep, which was destroyed by the sect 
of Ilyderec, or adherents of Ismail SooiTcc. 

| I find it stated in a Persian MS., which gives a particular account of several of 
these frays, that a species of account current is kept of the men of the different par¬ 
ties killed. The ward whose inhabitants have slain the greatest number, arc fined 
the price of blood for the balance, whatever number it may be; and the sum collected 
is divided among the widows and children of the deceased. 

4 G 
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chap. xxv. The dress of the citizens of Persia has been often described, both 
by ancient and modern travellers. That of the men has changed 

Modern dress 

of the Persians very materially within the last century. The turban, as a head¬ 
dress, is now worn by none but the Arabian inhabitants of that 
country. The Persians wear a long cap covered with lambs" wool, 
the appearance of which is sometimes improved by being encircled 
with a Cashmere shawl*. The. inhabitants of the principal towns 
are fond of dressing richly. Their upper garments are either made 
of chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed with gold or silver 
lace: they also wear brocade: and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great variety. It is not cus¬ 
tomary for any person, except the king, to wear jewels: but nothing 
can exceed the profusion which he displays of these ornaments; and 
his subjects seem peculiarly proud of this part of royal magnificence. 
They assert, that when the monarch is dressed in his most splendid 
robes, and is seated in the sun, that the eye cannot gaze on the 
dazzling brilliancy of his attire f. 

Condition and The condition of slaves in Persia has been before mentioned: they 

treatment of . 

davc*. are, not numerous, and cannot be distinguished by any peculiar 
habits or usages from the other classes, further than that they are 
generally more trusted and more favoured by their superiors. The 

* This custom was very general; but a late mandate has prohibited shawls being 
worn round the head, except by persons who have a special privilege from the king to 
do so. This order was given with a view to encourage the Persian manufactories, and 
to lessen the importation of Cashmere shawls. 

t There is, perhaps, no monarch in the universe who possesses jewels of equal value 
with those belonging to the King of Persia. The finest of these jewels were plundered 
by Nadir Shah from the monarchs of Delhi. 
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name of slave, in this country, may be said to imply confidence on ciiap.xxv. 
one part and attachment on the other. They are mostly Georgians 
or Africans; and being obtained or purchased when young, they arc 
usually brought up in the Muhomedan religion. Their master, who 
takes the merit of their conversion, appropriates the females to his 
own haram,. or to the service of his wives: and when the males are at 
a proper age, he marries them to a female slave in the family, or to a 
free woman. Their children are brought up in the house, and have, 
as has been before noticed, a rank only below relations. In almost 
every family of consequence, the person in whom the greatest trust 
is reposed is a house-born slave; and instances of their betraying 
their charge, or abusing the confidence that is placed in them, arc 
very rare. 

The general observations which have been made on the manners Manners ami 

usages among 

and customs of the Persians, apply peculiarly to the inhabitants of the wamlcrim; 
cities, towns, and villages. Many of those of the wandering tribes arc 
different, and merit a distinct notice. The chiefs of these tribes, 
peace, usually reside at court, or at provincial capitals; and leave 
their followers, whom they occasionally visit, to the direction of the 
elders of the different branches and families of the tribe. The number 
which remains in one body is regulated by their means of subsistence. 

They, in general, change their residence with the season, and may be 
said, throughout the year, to enjoy a fine climate. They pitch their 
dark tents on the finest of those plains over which they have a right 
of pasture; and the encampment is usually on the banks of a rivulet, 
or a stream. It is commonly formed in a square; and the abode of 
the principal elder is only to be distinguished from that of the lowest 
man in the tribe by its size. All are made of the same coarse 
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chap. xxv. materials, and in the same shape. The horses, mules, and sheep, 
are turned loose, to feed around the encampment. While the young 
men, if not employed in hunting, are generally seen silting in circles, 
smoking, or indulging in repose, the women arc busily occupied with 
their domestic duties, or aiding aged men and boys in tending the 
flocks. It is the usage of these tribes, unless when very strong, to 
pitch their tents in the vicinity of a range of mountains, that their 
docks and families may be within reach of a place of security on 
the occurrence of danger. Along the base of those hills which divide 
Kurdistan from Aderbijan and Irak, every valley is occupied, during 
the spring and summer, by the camps of these wanderers *. 

Their inatten- The men of some of the rudest of the tribes of Persia are accused 

lion to reli- t t 

gion. by the other natives of that country of paying hardly any attention 
to the forms of religion, or to its prescriptions, relative to forbidden 
food; and there is no doubt that the accusation is in some degree 
just. They openly eat the flesh of the haref, which is classed 


* Small encampments of gipsies arc frequently met with in Persia, particularly in 
Aderbijan. The habits and occupations of the families which wc saw in that country 
appeared very similar to those of the vagrant tribes who wander over England. The 
Persians call them K&r&cbce; a Turkish term, which may he translated “ the black 
" people;” and which, probably, has been given to them from their complexion being 
darker than that of the natives. 

+ On my return from Teheran, in A I). 1800, 1 one day run a hare near the 
encampment of some Affsbiir families: a number of young men sprung upon their 
horses, and joined in the chase. One, who was well mounted, and had a fine, dog, rode 
very hard over some rocky ground, and his dog caught the hare, which he immediately 
tied to his saddle. I asked, him, why lie did so ? 11 You cannot eat the hare,” i said, 
u as you know it is mukrooh, or 1 abominable.’ ”—“ Do you think," he replied, 11 that 
" I would have hazarded my life, and half killed my horse and my dog, to be deterred, 
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by Mahomedan divines among meats which, though not legally ciiap.xxv. 
prohibited, are deemed abominable; and there is reason to believe, 
that many of them are not deterred by the Koran from feasting, 
when 'they have an opportunity, upon swine's flesh. A Kurd of 
some respectability, when speaking in private to an English gentle¬ 
man, observed, that he thought the tribe to which he belonged 
resembled Europeans more than Mahomcdafns. lie was asked, in 

1 

what manner? “ Why,” said he, “ we eat of hog’s flesh, keep no 
“ fasts, and say no prayers*.” lie had seen, among the few Euro¬ 
peans whom he had met with, no acts of public worship, and he 
was unacquainted with that maxim of their faith, which teaches them 
not to pray in the streets, “ that they may be seen of men f.” 

Though the chiefs of the principal tribes, from being brought up 
at court, or at the capital of a province, arc often as well educated 
and as polished in their manners as any of the higher classes of the 
other natives of Persia; and though some of their followers, who ac¬ 
company them amid scenes comparatively civilized, cannot be distin¬ 
guished from the inhabitants of the cities, whose manners they adopt, 
and among whom they frequently intermarry and settle; the bulk 
of the tribe, who remain always in tents, or in their rude villages, 
continue in a stale of the most barbarous ignorance. They circum¬ 
cise their children when at the proper age, and contract marriages 
according to the prescribed customs: but they are said, and probably 

“ after all, by what some fool of a moollah has said, from eating this hare? 1 would 
« cat his father,” tie added, laughing; and rode off, delighted with his piize. 

* I received this characteristic anecdote from Mr. Jukes, to whom the Kurd 
(who was the commander of a party of his own tribe, that attended the mission as a 
guard at Kennanshab,) addressed himself. f St. Matthew, chap. vi. verse 5. 
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chap. xxv. with truth, to be very neglectful of the other practices of the Maho- 
mcdan religion. Though some of them, who desire a character for 
superior piety, go through the regular ablutions, and the forms of 
prayer, they are, in general, entirely ignorant of the words which 
they ought to repeat. A Persian writer, who has related some 
curious facts on the manners of this class, states*, that, when a 
young man, he was saving his prayers at the appointed time, before 
a person of the tribe of Shah Sevund f. Observing that this man 
did not do the same, he asked him, if he never addressed the 
Almighty according to the forms prescribed by the holy prophet? 
“ I now and then bend my head, and raise it again,” was the reply, 
“ as I have just no\v seen you do; but I repeat no prayers; and never, 
“ indeed, learnt any.” The same writer informs usJ, that a citizen, 
who was the guest of a man of one of these tribes, to whom he had 
been useful in disposing of his sheep, when he began one morning, 
according to his usual practice, to read aloud a chapLer of the Koran, 
was assailed with a stick by his female hostess, who asked him, in a 
rage, if he conceived that one of the family was dead,-that he thought 
it. necessary to read that book. The husband, though he reproved 
the violence of his wife, told his friend, that lie should have known 
belter than to anticipate misfortune, by going through a ceremony 
only used at funerals. This rude race seldom receive any religious 
instruction. If a priest of a neighbouring village visits their tents, 
and summons them to prayers, they listen to him with impatience; 
and, if any accident happens to their flocks while they are attending 

* Persian MS. •« 

t This tribe has been before mentioned: (vide Vol. I. page 556). They are still 

X Persian MS. 


numerous. 
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divine worship, they load him with abuse, and reproach him with chap. xxv. 
being the sole cause of the misfortune *. 

The wandering tribes of Persia are all plunderers; and they Tlieir bnnst of 
glory in admitting that they are so. They are continually recount- ^"' eplunHer ' 
ing their own successful acts of depredation, or those of their ances¬ 
tors : and from the chief to the lowest man in the tribe, they boast 
openly of deeds for which men would be capitally punished in a 
better ordered government. Every sentiment that escapes them 
evinces their attachment to their predatory habits. They often 
regret the internal tranquillity of their country; and speak, with 
rapture, of those periods of confusion, when every man who, to use 
their own expression, “ had a horse, a sword, and a heart, could 
“ live in comfort and happiness.” I happened, when on the inarch 
towards the royal camp at Sultancah, to ask a chief of one of these 
tribes, what ruins those were on the right of the road ? His eyes 
glistened at the question. “ It is more than twenty years,” lie said, 

“ since I accompanied my uncle in a night attack to plunder and 
“ destroy that village, and it has never been rebuilt. Its inhabitants, 

“ who are a bad race, and our enemies, have, however, settled near 
“ it, and arc again become rich. I trust in God," he added with 
emphasis, “ that the present tranquillity will not last: and if old times 
“ return, I will have another blow at these gentlemen before I die.” 

A still more remarkable instance of this feeling occurred on my first 
mission to Persia. When hunting one day near the line of march, we 
came to a deep ravine: and as we were crossing it, an old Persian of 

* This was stated to me by a moollnh, who was in the constant habit of visiting 
these tribes. 
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the tribe of Lac, who was then in ray service, turned round, and said 
to me with a smile: “ In this ravine, sir, about twenty years ago, I, and 
“ ten others of ray own tribe, lay in wail for a caravan. We attacked 
“ them, and killed five or six useless fellows of merchants and mule 
“ drivers: the rest run away, and we found plenty of plunder. I 
“ lived gloriously/' he continued, “ for some years on the produce of 
“ the shawls that fell to my share: but all my cash is gone, and I am 
“ now a poor old fellow. Yet, after all," he added, “ it is some con- 
“ solution to think that a man has had a share of the good things of 
“ this world.” This race are, as may be concluded from the above 
anecdotes, strangers to the causes which promote civilisation and 
improvement, and insensible to the blessing of that security and 
good order which give prosperity to nations. They view every 
thing through the medium to which they have been accustomed: 
and power appears only to possess charms in proportion as it 
ministers to their passions. But this observation may perhaps be 
applied with equal justice to their superiors. The reigning Mo¬ 
narch of Persia, when I endeavoured to explain to him the nature 
and operation of the various checks which constituted the excellence 
of the British government, exclaimed, after listening with great 
attention, “ Your king then appears to be no more than the first 
“ magistrate of the slate! So limited an authority may have per- 
“ mancncc, but can have no enjoyment! My power," he added, 
“ is very different: it is real enjoyment! I can either elevate or 
“ degrade all these high nobles and officers whom you see around 
“ me at pleasure: * but then, it is true, there is no security for 
“ my family possessing the throue I occupy. Bight, in Persia, 
“ always has and always will belong to the sword.” It is not 
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surprising that the military populace of a country, where the chap. 
monarch professes these sentiments, should measure their title to 
consideration, and their power of attaining enjoyments, by their 
mcanS of pillaging or oppressing others. If a prince, or chief of 
high rank, evince a contrary disposition, his conduct excites, among 
this class,.very opposite feelings to those of admiration. A man 
of one of these tribes, who was sent’to accompany two English 
gentlemen* through a part of Persia, contended with his compa¬ 
nions, that a prince of the blood royal whom he served had better 
claims to the crown, because he was more dreaded than one of his 
royal brothers whom they had extolled for his humanity, virtue, and 
intelligence. “ You sec,” he observed to them as they were riding 
along, “ that small village before us. If the prince you praise were 
“ where we are, the inhabitants would be at this moment running to 
“ meet him, and be eager to pitch his tents: whereas, if my master 
“ were here, so great is the terror of his name, that they would 
“ already have tied to the summit of the neighbouring hills. Now, I 
“ ask you,” he added, exultingly, “ which is the most proper of these 
“ two to govern such a kingdom as Persia?” The same person, who 
was rather an intelligent man of his class, was very inquisitive to 
learn from his fellow travellers the condition of England: and, after 
listening with delight to their accounts of the richness of its fields, 
the beauty of its towns, and the great wealth of its inhabitants, he 
exclaimed, “ What a number of plunderers you must have there f!” 

* This occurred in A. D. 1810. Mr. Ellis and Cuptain Macdonald were the gentle* 
men alluded to. They were travelling from Sennali in Kurdistan to llamadan in Irak. 

f When 1 returned from Persia in 1801,1 brought with me a man of some rank 
belonging to a tribe in Khorassan, who desired to visit India. I was anxious that he 
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chap. xxv. On being informed that the laws restrained men from plundering, 
he asked, with apparent astonishment, “ What then can be the 
“ occupation of so numerous a population?" Those who had given 
the description which led to these remarks, were at once amused and 
surprised at so extraordinary a proof of that strong bias which the 
human mind receives from its feelings and thoughts being all directed 


Their abhor¬ 
rence of the 
name of 
thieves. 


in one course. 

ri* 


Though the highest of the military tribes of Persia arc proud of 
being called plunderers, they hold in abhorrence the name of thieves. 
The cause of this distinction is obvious. The difference between 
force and fraud, implies that between strength and weakness. There 
are, however, some of the lesser dans whose occupation is avowedly 
theft; but even these pretend to honour. When the British mission 
passed through Kurdistan, the camp was one day pitched in the 
vicinity of the huts of some families of the tribe of Ghishkee. The 
women were employed in baking, spinning, and weaving carpets; 
while the men were, as usual, wandering idle, or in search of game. 
The English gentlemen, who had been told that this tribe were 
remarkable for being the greatest thieves in Persia, and that the 
children were beat daily by their mothers to accustom them to pain, 
that when they were caught stealing they might not be alarmed, by 
blows, into a confession of their accomplices, asked an old man if 
these accusations were true. “ We are abused," he said, “ more 
“ than we deserve; for, after all, our theft is only a species of war. 
“ We never either rob or steal, except from those with whom our 


should sec and admire Calcutta, and sent a person to show him every part of that city. 
When he returned, I asked him what he thought of the capital of British India? 
“ Ajub ja££ buraee chapou ast!" was his reply. “ It is a noble place to plunder!’’ 
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“ ruler, the Waly of Sennah, is upon -had terms. When Persia is in chap.xxv. 
“ confusion,” he added, “ then is our harvest: but now these Ku- 
“ jurs,” meaning the reigning family, “ have every thing their own 
“ way, and we are likely to be ruined.”—On hearing some suspicion 
expressed as to the truth of his statement, the old man observed, 
with animation, “ that his tribe had been appointed to guard the 

V 

“ English camp, and that we should have an opportunity of judging 
“ of their honesty, when trust was reposed in them, by the manner 
“ in which they performed that duty.'’ He had a right to boast 
that they were faithful guards, for not an article was lost during 
the period they attended the mission. 

The inhabitants of Persia have always been famed for their great Their liospi- 
hospitality to strangers; but the chiefs of the warlike tribes of that Icmion "!" 1 
country arc, beyond all others, remarkable for the manner in which ' tran8m ’ 
they perform this courteous duty. The conduct of the Khan of the 
tribe of Karagoozoloo to the British mission which some years ago 
visited his government at Hamadan *, may be adduced as a proof 
of this fact. lie had prepared, for their accommodation, his own 
house in the town, and removed to a country-scat, which was.at 
some distance. To this residence lie one day invited the whole 
party; and, at his particular desire, every person, from the highest 
to the lowest, went. The train of the English envoy was increased 
by that of a Persian ambassador and his suite, who were proceeding 
to India. The cavalcade reached the khan’s abode at an early hour, 

* I left Teheran in January, 1801, and arrived at Hamadan, on my way to Bagdad, 
on the eleventh of February. The cold was, at this period, excessive, and the whole 
country was covered with snow, about four feet deep. The name of the Governor of 
Hamadan was Mahomed Hussun Khan Karagoozoloo. 
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chap. xxv. and staid till near midnight. Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cencc of their entertainment. They were not, however, aware, till 
they had taken their leave, of the extent of the attention with which 

i 

they had been treated. When they mounted to return home, they 
were informed, that during the time they had been at dinner a 
sudden and severe frost having come on, every horse and mule 
belonging to the party, amounting to nearly two hundred, had 
been rough shod, to prevent any accident occurring to the guests 
of the khan. All were alike struck with admiration at this re¬ 
markable proof of the kind and munificent hospitality of their 
noble host. 

Boast that The tribes of Persia, as well as those of Arabia, boast, that when 
inTiofabie." once they pledge themselves to give protection, their word is invio¬ 
lable : but the faithless barbarity of a chief* of the tribe of Fylcc has 
injured, if not destroyed, the claim, which even the worst of these 
plunderers had before established, to the confidence of the defence¬ 
less stranger. This villain invited two English officers f, who were 
travelling near his camp, to be his guests, and he became their mur¬ 
derer. His crime appeared to excite, at the moment, a very general 
feeling of indignation; but, to the reproach of the government, and 
of his countrymen, he has hitherto escaped punishment, and con¬ 
tinues to commit depredations amid the mountains that separate the 
Persian province of Khuzistan from the territories of the Turkish 
ruler of the Pachalic of Bagdad. 

* Kulb Aly Khan. 

t Captain Grant and Lieutenant Fothcringham. The indignation which all felt at 
the conduct of this chief, was greatly increased by the high character of those who 
became the victims of his treacherous barbarity. 
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The attachment of the tribes of Persia to the families of their’ chap. xxv. 
chiefs has been noticed. They will seldom consent to obey any other 

Their uttiicli- 

person: and instances often occur, where an infant is carried into the to the 

.... i . . families of 

field, m order that the services of those who consider him as their their chiefs, 
only lawful leader may be obtained. If a general levy of the tribe be 
required for the service of the sovereign, it is effected with difficulty 
and delay: but a call, connected 'with their own safety, or that of 
their chieftain, is promptly obeyed. On such occasions, the signal 
to assemble flies, to use their own phrase, “ from tent to tent, from 
“ hill to hill.” We arc struck at meeting, among these rude fami¬ 
lies, so many usages with which we are familiar; and the interest 
we take in inquiring into their customs is increased by the recol¬ 
lection that they were those of our forefathers. 

The wandering tribes of Persia maintain a constant inter- Their com- 

merce. 

course with the principal cities and towns of that country. They 
generally carry on a petty commerce in horses and sheep, which 
they breed; and in carpets, which are wove by their females. In 
return for these, they receive grain, cloth, money, and articles of 
hardware. The unwarlike part of the population of Persia are 
termed Taujeck, which word has been before explained*. It 
means a person of civil occupation. But this class arc not con¬ 
fined to cities. They arc often attached to the wandering tribes, 
by whom they are employed to cultivate their fields, and to tend 
their flocks. The tribes of Persia have not, however, at present, 
many subjects of this description. They decrease as the government 
advances in vigour, and can release them from a dependance upon 


* Vide Vol. I. p. 123. 
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their rude masters. It is remarkable, that all the Taujecks in 
Afghanistan, and part ofTarlary, speak the Persian language: and 
this fact, while it aids us in fixing the ancient limits of that empire, 
appears to support a conjecture before made*, that though these 
countries have been overrun, at different periods, by martial tribes, 
those races of their inhabitants who pursued the occupations of 
civil life, have remained unchanged, amid the revolutions to which 
the countries they inhabit have been exposed. 

The ceremonies practised by the wandering tribes, on the circum¬ 
cision of their male children, on giving a name to a child, or in the 
burial of the dead, are substantially the same as those of the citizens 
of Persia, and of all other Mahomedans; but they continue to 
preserve, at the funerals of chiefs and soldiers of high reputation, the 
usages of their more remote ancestors. The charger of the departed 
warrior, carrying his arms and clothes f, accompanies the proces¬ 
sion ; and it is not unusual for those who desire to show their 
respect for the deceased, to send a horse without a rider, but with 
arms upon his saddle, to swell the train of the mourning cavalcade $. 
Every trace of these rude rites is interesting, as it marks the origin of 
customs that are still observed by the most civilized nations. 

The principal ceremonies of marriage among the tribes in Persia 
are the same as those observed by the inhabitants of the cities and 


* Vide Vol. T. p. 185. 

f Ilis clothes and arms are put upon his favourite hone; the cap he wore is 
placed on the pique of his saddle; the cloth with which he girded his loins is bound 
round the horse's neck, while the boots are laid across the saddle. 

X I hud from the MS. of Meer Yusoof-u-deen, that the same usages prevail in 
Tartary. 
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towns of that kingdom. Like them they settle a dower upon their chap. 
wives. .The ring is sent in all due form, and presents are inter- s ^ v 
changed between the families. They also observe the usage of stain¬ 
ing the hands with a red dye * the day before that of the marriage; 
and, like the citizens, they dissipate their property on their nuptial 
feasts. These feasts, among men of rank or wealth, are protracted 
to thirty or forty days; and with the poorest person they continue 
three. That period is indeed requisite for the observance of the 
established forms. On the first clay the company are assembled ; the 
second is appropriated to the important ceremony of staining the 
hands; and the third to that of the marriage. Among all ranks in 
Persia the bridegroom appears, on his wedding-day, dressed in all the 
finery, lie can obtain ; and on that day he receives from his relations 
and friends the same obsequious attention which is paid by inferiors 
to a superior of elevated rank. All who come into his presence sit 
below hinif; offerings are brought to the bridegroom from his rela¬ 
tions ; and these are received with great ceremony by some of Jus 
friends, who act on that day as his servants. Two persons, generally 
near relations, are appointed to carry his orders into execution: 
these are termed his right-hand man and left-hand man \: and if the 
bridegroom is a child, or bashful, these men act for him, and increase 
the mirth of the wedding by a thousand tricks which they play on 
his relations and friends. They pretend to receive the bridegroom's 

* This dye is called hennah. 

f If the governor of a province were to attend the marriage ceremony of his ser¬ 
vant, he would, on that occasion, sit below him. — Persian MS. 

| The bridegroom’s right-hand man is, in Turkish, called sukdesh; and his left-hand 
man soldesh. 
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chap. xxv. commands as ibosc of a monarch, lo seize one person, to fine 
another, and to flog a third. These marriage pranks are, usually 
preconcerted: but even when not, they never give offence, as in¬ 
stances of bad humour at a nuptial festival arc of very rare occur¬ 
rence. The joys in the house of the bride are more moderate: the 
lady is bathed, perfumed, and dressed in the richest clothes her 
family can afford. She* also .sits in state; and, before she leaves her 
own house, or tent, she receives presents from a number of her 
friends. When this ceremony is over, she is covered wilh a scarlet 
veil, is mounted upon horseback, and conveyed to her husband’s 
dwelling, who receives her at the threshold. The above usages are 
now almost as common among the citizens as among the wandering 
tribes of Persia. Tt remains to speak of those customs which are 
more peculiar to the latter; and several of which, from their 
character, probably existed among this class long before the intro¬ 
duction of the Mahoiticdan religion. 

On the morning that the bride is to be conveyed to the house or 
tent of the bridegroom her friends assemble. If she .is the daughter 
of a chief, or of an elder of a tribe, she is accompanied by all the 
horsemen whose attendance he can command: the parly proceed, 
accompanied by dancers and music; and, if the place of their destina¬ 
tion is near, they take a circuitous road to it, that the enjoyment of 
this part of the ceremony may be prolonged. When they appear at 
a distance the bridegroom mounts his horse, and, attended by his 
friends, proceeds lo meet the cavalcade. lie holds an apple or an 

orange* in his hand, and, when sufficiently near lo be certain of his 

* 

* This usage, of throwing the apple or orange, is also common arnoDg citizens, who 
throw it at their brides from the threshold or balcony of the house. 
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aim, he throws it at her with considerable force *. All is silent atten- ciiap. xxv. 
tion fro in the time the parlies come near each other till this act, 
which is the signal for general uproar and confusion. The bride¬ 
groom wheels his horse round, and rides at full speed to his place of 
abode. Every horseman of the bride's party endeavours to seize him; 
and he that succeeds, has his horse, saddle, and clothes, us a reward. 

This, however, is only the case where the pdrty is wealthy: among 
the poorer classes a few pieces of silver arc paid as a fine to the suc¬ 
cessful pursuer. The bridegroom, however, is not often taken; for, as 
it is a point of honour to escape, he rides the fleetest horse of his 
tribe, and his friends endeavour by every means to favour his retreat. 

'When the bride arrives at her future residence, the women by 
whom she is attended entreat her not to alight. The husbaud's rela¬ 
tions crowd around her, and beg that she will. This is the moment 
of her power: every male of the family into which she is about to 
enter brings her presents proportionate to their ability, or their feel¬ 
ings of regard to her husband. They also solicit her to give up part 
of her dower, and their instances arc afterwards repealed by the 
husband: but the women of Persia arc naturally tenacious of the 
only security they have against bad usage or accident; and, though 
they sometimes return a part, they usually reserve enough to render 
it a clu ck upon those to whom they intrust their future comfort and 
happiness. At these marriages the men and women of the tribe 
danceT: and the most polished chiefs, though they may conform, in 

* lie is encouraged to throw the apple away with all the force he can, ns it is 
deemed fortunate to do so. 

t They stand in a line or ring and join hands, while the music plays, and a person 
sings in just cadence with it. The whole party join in a rude chorus. 

4 i 
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the marriages of their own family, with the usages of the inhabitants 
of ihe cities in which they live, are in the habit of visiting the tents 
of their followers on these joyous occasions; and of contributing, by 
their munificence, and their example of unreserved hilarity, to the 
mirth of these wedding feasts. 

The usage of divorce among the tribes is the same.as among 

a 

the inhabitants of cities, but it is of still rarer occurrence. This 
may be ascribed to various causes. The virtue of the females is 
more strict: they arc, from their labour, more valuable to their 
husbands: anti the poorer class have seldom the means of paying 
a dower to a wife whom they divorce. We may also conclude, 
that it is dangerous, in such a community, to offend the relations 
of a female of a respectable family: for, though these are prompt 
to be her executioners if she is proved guilty of adultery, they are 
her strenuous supporters its long as she is innocent of that crime. 
Wc are told by an intelligent Persian*, who has written a short 
treatise upon the manners of these tribes, that the deepest pledge 
which they can give of their resolution to conquer or perish in any 
enterprise in which they arc engaged, is to go through the ceremony 
of a conditional divorce of t heir wives. They pronounce them divorced 
unless success crowns their efforts. “ In former days,” he observes, 
“ a man would have been deemed despicable who outlived defeat 
“ after this ceremony: hut it is now,” he adds, “ too often an empty 
“ boast; and men are not ashamed to fly the moment after they 
“ have uttered a vow which their ancestors deemed the most sacred 
“ that a man of honour could make.” 


* Persian MS. 
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The time of the male part of the tribes in Persia is passed iti cuaf.xxv. 
riding, practising their military exercises, and hunting. Their fare 
is coarse and moderate: they now and then feast upon meat; but 
their general diet is a hard black bread, sour milk, and curds. They 
do not often indulge in intoxicating liquors: their chief delight is 
in silting .together, smoking their pipes, and in listening to songs 
and tales, or in looking at the tricks, grimaces, and witticisms, 
of buffoons*, (who arc to be found in every quarter of Persia;) 
and some of whom are perfectly skilled in their art. A Persian 
chieff of a Kurdish tribe who remained several days with the 
British mission when it was in the vicinity of Kermanshah, had 
in his train a jester, who possessed very versatile and extraor¬ 
dinary talents. One day upon the inarch, this fellow, addressing 
the English envoy, said, “ You are, no doubt, very proud of the 
“ discipline you have established among your Persian servants, who 
“ march in your front in as regular a style as your own soldiers. 

“ flow long, sir,” said the wit, “ has it taken you to introduce this 
“ order among my countrymen ?"—“ About six months,” was the 
reply.—“ Mow,” said he, “ if you will permit me, you shall see 


* The Persians say, that a good Loottcc, or “ buffoon,” ought to he able to laugh, 
cry, weep, sit still, and dance, at the same moment. Some of these jesters approach 
very near this idea of perfection. 

f This occurred in 1801. The name of this chief was Mehdy Khan Kulhoor: he 
is chief of a tribe who can mount four thousand horse. This nobleman possessed more 
accomplishments than any 1 met with in Persia, lie was not only a scholar, but a poet 
and a painter; and he added to his other qualities the reputation of being a good 
soldier. 
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“ that I will, in less than six minutes, destroy all that you have done 

“ in six months." On leave being granted, he immediately rode 

near the Persian horsemen, who were leading the slate-horses, and 

who had strict orders not to leave their ranks. He had n6liced 

that these men were almost all of the Lac and Fylee tribes, whose 

chief residence is among the mountains of Lourislau: and he began 

to sing, as if to himself, but in a clear and loud voice, a song, wh'icli 

* 

commenced, “ Attend to me ye sons of Louristan, 1 sing of the 
“ glorious deeds of your forefathers." Before he hail finished his 
song, to which all were listening with attention, the whole cavalcade 
was thrown into confusion by the kicking of horses, caused by the 
Persians having broke the line of march and crowded round to hear 
him more distinctly. The jester laughed most heartily at the success 
of his joke; and, addressing the envoy, said: “ Do not be distressed 
“ at the fate of your fine discipline, for I have heard of a man who, 
“ with no other means than the song I have jusL sung, collected an 
“ army, and was called a king* for several weeks." 

The men of the wandering tribes delight to tell or listen to 
romantic talcs: some of them not only make themselves masters 
of this art, but learn to recite verses, particularly those of Fcrdosi. 
A person who has cultivated this talent enjoys a great share of the 
respect of his associates, who frequently call upon him to amuse an 

* This, I am assured, was the fact. A chief of no pretensions had, during the con¬ 
fusion that followed the death of Nadir Shah, gone about Louristan with some musicians 
and singers, who continually played and sung this favourite provincial air; and he had 
actually, by this means alone, collected about five thousand followers, and proclaimed 
himself king. 
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idle hour by transporting his hearers* into the regions of fancy, or ciiap. xxv. 
to excite their minds to deeds of valour, by repeating lines which 
celebrate the renown of their ancestors. 

It has been already stated, that the women of the tribes of Persia Condition 0 f 

the females of 

who dwell in tents are seldom veiled : their usual occupations have the wandering 

tribes. 

also been described. They are more respected than the females who 
dwell in cities, because they are ryore useful to the community of 
which they form a part. They not only share the bed, but the 
fatigues and dangers of their husbands: and the masculine habits 
which they acquire do not displease, for they seem suited to their 
condition of life. If they are not of high rauk, they perform all the 
domestic and menial offices of their own home: and strangers, who 
visit their houses and tents, are certain to receive the kindest and 
most hospitable welcome from them. But there is nothing in the 
manner of these women that can be mistaken: it is fearless, but 
not forward ; and evidently proceeds from the consciousness of 
security, not the absence of shame. Though in general their com¬ 
plexion is dark and sun-burnt, they have sometimes, when young, 
a considerable share of beauty: a sense of their free condition 
gives lustre to their eyes; and they often add to fine features a 
very graceful form. But among the lower orders of this class, their 
beauty is soon destroyed by hard labour, and continual exposure 
to the climate. 

A Persian gentleman *, remarkable for his polished manners and 
the gayety of his disposition, describes his entertainment by the 

* Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of ihe late Mehdi Aly Khan, who was sent by the 
Government of Bombay on a missiou to the Court of Persia in A. D. 1708. 
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chap. xxv. females of one of these tribes in a very natural and characteristic 
manner. “ When 1 arrived,” lie observes, “ at the village of 
“ Sennali *, which is inhabited by the Turkish tribes of Khuz&l and 

t 

“ AffshAr, 1 was invited to take up my abode in the house of one of 
“ the chiefs of the latter, and received, while 1 staid, the greatest 
“ attention from all his family. The ladies, who, aocordin^ to 
“ custom, were unveiled, were particularly kind. The daughter of my 
“ host, who was about fifteen years of age, was more beautiful than 
“ I can express. When I said that I was thirsty, she ran and 
“ brought me a cup of pure water. It was a draught fiom the 
“ fountain of life, brought by an angel: but it increased, instead 
“ of extinguishing the flame which her bright dark eyes had kindled 
“ in my breast f.” Alter describing the pain which it gave him 
to depart from this dwelling without daring to show, even by a 
look, the nature of that passion which he entertained for this young 
beauty, he very sensibly observes:—“ A vain and uninformed man 
“ might have mistaken the manner of my fair cup-bearer; but I had 
“ experience of these Eclliaat ladies, and well kndw that nothing 
“ ■ was meant but that kindness and hospitality with which they 
“ treat all strangers who visit their tents or houses. I believe,” 
lie concludes, “ they are virtuous beyond all other women in Persia; 
“ and the man who should even attempt seduction, would be sacri- 
“ ficed to the implacable honour of their male relations}..” The 
habits of these females fit them for the scenes to which they are 
occasionally exposed. When riding near a small encampment of 


* This village is in Irak. The name is the same as that of the capital of Ardelan. 
f Mahomed Ilussein Khan’s MS. Journal. 'J Ibid. 
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Affshdr families, I expressed my doubts lo a Persian noble, who chap.xxv. 
was with me, regarding tlieir reputed boldness and hardihood, 
and particularly of their skill in horsemanship, lie immediately 
called*to a young woman of a handsome appearance, and asked 
her in Turkish if she was not a soldier’s daughter? She said 
she was. “ And yon expect to be a mother of soldiers,” was the 
next observation. She smiled. “ Mount that horse,” said he, [joint¬ 
ing to one with a bridle, but without a saddle, “ and show this 
“ European envoy the difference between a girl of a tribe, and a 
“ citizen’s daughter.” She instantly sprung upon the animal, and, 
setting oil' at full speed, did not stop till she had reached the 
summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which was covered with 
loose stones: when there, she waved her hand over her head, and 
then came down the hill at the same rate she had ascended. No¬ 
thing could be more dangerous than the ground over which she 
galloped: but she appeared (juite fearless, and seemed delighted 
at having had an opportunity of vindicating the females of her tribe 
from the reproach of being like the ladies of cities. 

The poverty and usages of the wandering tribes often prevent 
the men from marrying even the number of wives allowed by the law. 

Many of them have only one; and, unless she is old, barren, or unlit 
to work, they do not marry another. The reason is, that they can 
seldom afford to support more than one wife: and, from the liberty 
which the females enjoy, their quarrels, where there are several in a 
family, would he seriously embarrassing; and marriage, which is con¬ 
sidered as one of the chief bonds of union between the men of a 
tribe, would become a constant source of discoid and contention. 

The practice of hiring wives for a certain period, which prevails in 
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the cities and towns of Persia, is held in abhorrence by the 

females of tribes; and these luive frequently been known to attack 

priests in the most violent manner, whom they believed to have 

sanctioned ail usage which they deem so degrading. Though we 

may conclude, from what has been stated, that these women enjoy 

more freedom and consideration than the other females of Persia, 

they are still remote from tiiat rank which has been assigned to the 

sex among the civilized nations of Europe: they toil, while their 

lord-like husband spends his hours in indolence, or amusement, and 

arc regarded more as servants than, as associates. If a man ol a 

» 

wandering tribe lias not so many wives and slaves us the religion 
lie professes permits, or as his brother Mahomed an of the city, it is 
merely, as has been staled, because his poverty, or the condition of 
the society to which he belongs, limits his desires. The moment that 
his situation alters he is prompt to riot in every species of dissipation; 
and the partner, who more than shares his toils, has no chance of an 
equal partition in any good fortune that may attend him. If he is 
raised to a high station, he deems an increased indulgence of his sensual 
appetites one of the chief pleasures of advancement: and when he 
becomes an inhabitant of a city, lie at once adopts the customs of a 
citizen. His first wives, if lie has more than one, are compelled to 
sacrifice the liberty they before enjoyed, and to endure that neglect 
which is the natural consequence of his power to obtain younger and 
more beautiful females. Among these tribes, however, maternal 
claims are always respected. The mother’s influence over her sou 
usually continues through life; and she is ready to maintain that 
authority, which is grounded on habit and affection, by ministering 
to his gratification. It is her duty to preside over his family; and, if 
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lie is rich, he usually intrusts to her not only the choiee of his female chai*. xxv. 
partners, but their management. An anticipation of the enjoyment 
of this power makes the women in Persia anxiously desire to have 
male children. The birth of a son is hailed with joy; that of a 
daughter is always a disappointment. 

These observations on the usages of the wandering tribes chiefly condition <»i 

. ..... . the Arabian 

apply to those of Persian and Turkish ■origiil. The Arabian tribes tribes m ivr- 
subjccl to Persia, who inhabit the shores of the Gulf, are more bla ' 
assimilated, in their habits, to the people from which they are 
derived, than to those amid whom they dwell. They continue to 
speak Arabic, and preserve almost all the customs of their original 
country. They in general dress like the inhabitants of Arabia, Their drew, 
wearing, instead of the cap of the Persians, a light turban, and are 
usually covered with a flowing cloak. The manners of this race, 
though less rude than those of the other tribes of Persia, retain much 
of the wildness and independence of their ancestors. 

The diet of the Arabian tribes in Persia is more frugal than that Out. 
of any other of the inhabitants of that kingdom. It consists chiefly 
of dales. But what others would consider a hardship, habit, with 
them, has converted into an enjoyment; and the Arab deems no food 
more delightful than that upon which he lives. Some years ago, a 
woman, belonging to one of the Arab families sell led at Abushclicr, 
had gone to England with the children of the British resident at that 
place. When she returned, all crowded around her, to hear the report 
of the country she had visited. She described the roads, the car¬ 
riages, the horses, the wealth and the splendour of the cities, and 
the highly cultivated stale of the country. Her audience were full 
of envy at the condition of Englishmen, and were on the point of 
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chap. xxv. retiring with that impression, when the woman happened to add, 
that the country she had visited only wanted one thing to make 
it delightful. “ What is that?” was the general inquiry. “ It has 
“ not a date tree in it,” said she. “ I never ceased to look for 
“ one, all the time 1 was there, but I looked in vain.” The sen¬ 
timents of the Arabs who had listened to her, were, in an instant, 
changed by this information. It was no longer envy, but pity, 
which they felt for men, who were condemned to live in a country 
where there were no date trees. 

The Arabian tribes in Persia possess the power of flying from 
oppression when they cannot resist it. The sea is always open to 
them, and they are accustomed to that element. Not only the 
islands of the Gulf, but the neighbouring territories of Turkey, and 
the opposite coast of Arabia, are inhabited by their brethren: and 
these circumstances, combined with their original habits, give a 
freedom of sentiment and expression to this race of men that is very 
striking. When a parly of English gentlemen, who were hunting 
near Abusheher, were preparing to slip an English and an Arabian 
greyhound at a deer, to see which was fleetest, one of them stated 
his belief that the English dog would beat. The moment this obser¬ 
vation was made, a poor Arab, who had accompanied the party 
in hopes of obtaining a trifling present for leading a dog, sprung 
forward, and exclaimed, with all the natural energy of his race, 
“ You arc wrong, sir! by Heaven, the Arab dog will win*!” 

The manners of some of the mountain tribes who inhabit the 
. great ranges of the southern part of Persia, cannot be described, 


* This occurred when I was at Abusheher in 1810. 
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for they are hardly known: but we may conclude, that their usages 
arc as little changed sinee the time of Alexander, as their relations 
to the sovereign of the country; which, from the description given 
of them by the historians of the Grecian conqueror, appear to have 
been exactly the same at that period as they are at present. Alex¬ 
ander is represented ns having pursued the same policy toward them 
which the modem Kings of Persia are‘necessitated to adopt. He 
endeavoured to make them husbandmen and feeders of cattle, that 
they might, “ when they had property of their own to defend, re- 
“ frain from encroaching upon their neighbours*/' 

The rude tribes, who have been described, are not envious of 
that civilisation of which we are so proud. We may wonder 
at their ignorance and prejudice; but we must recollect that men arc 
formed by habit, and that all their sufferings and enjoyments are 
comparative. How often do we sec them rejoicing under hard¬ 
ships and bondage, and repining at their lot when courted by liberty 
and fortune! The feelings we receive from living in one state of 
society, disqualify us from judging of those of another: bul he who 
has travelled over the greatest space will be most struck with the 
equal dispensation of happiness and misery ; and his value for 
knowledge will not be decreased by observing, that those arc not 
always the most happy who possess it. It is proper and just that 
we should be grateful for the blessing of civilisation; but we 
should not assume loo great a superiority over those who con¬ 
tinue in a more barbarous state. A study of their manners, of 
the causes of their misery, and the sources of their happiness, 


* Translation of Arian, Vol. II. page 280. 
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('map. xxv. may teach us many useful and important lessons. Human nature 

» 

is always the same, in whatever garb it is clothed: and there 
can be none to whom it is of more consequence to contemplate 
society in its rudest state, than a nation who continues, amid 
scenes of luxury and refinement, to cherish an individual independ¬ 
ence, and a political freedom, that are grounded upon -the institu¬ 
tions of a race of bravej but turbulent warriors; and which 
cannot be maintained but by the constant recollection of those 
rights which belong to him, who is ready to sutler every priva¬ 
tion, rather than become a slave. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Reflections on tlu* actual Condition of Persia, and the Character of its Inhabitants. 


Though no country lias undergone, during the last twenty cen- chap.xxvi 
furies, more revolutions than the kingdom of Persia, there is, 
perhaps, none that is less altered in its condition. The powe-of the 
sovereigns, and of Lhc satraps of ancient times; the gorgeous magni¬ 
ficence of the court; the habits of the people; their division into 
citizens, martial tribes, and savage mountaineers; the internal admi¬ 
nistration ; and inode of warfare; have continued essentially the 
same: and the Persians, as far as we have the means of judging, are, 
at the present'period, not a very different people from what they 
were in the lime of Darius, and of Noushcerwau. 

There is no example, during more than twelve centuries, of 
any Mahomedan nation having attained a high rank in the scale 
of civilisation. The inhabitants of all those countries who have 
adopted this religion, have invariably been exposed to the miseries 
of an arbitrary anil unsettled rule. Many reasons have been urged 
to account for this remarkable and striking fact; among which 
the most prominent are the example of the prophet of Arabia, 
and the character of some of the fundamental tenets of his faith. 

The life of Mahomed, after he declared his mission, was passed 
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chap. xxvi in constant warfare ; and her is scarcely more revered by his fol¬ 
lowers on account of his sanctity as “ the deputed of God*,” than 
for his personal courage, and his skill as a military commander. 
Every Mahomcdan ruler has, consequently, been able to plead, 
as a lawful excuse for his ambition, the desire of emulating the 

earthly glory of his prophet: and the precepts of the Korqn-f-, 

« t 

have continually been quoted to show, in their application to the 
friends and enemies of the faith, the necessity of obedience, and the 
virtue of violence. 

The institution of polygamy, and the degrading usage of secluding 
the female sex, which Mahomed practised and Tecommcnded, have, 
no doubt, had an influence, scarcely secondary to any other cause, in 
retarding the progress of civilisation among those races who have 
adopted his faith. The mind is formed by its domestic habits: and 
in a Mahomcdan community, every man is a despot in his own 
house. From childhood to old age he hears of, and sees nothing but, 
arbitrary power. Accustomed only to obey or to command, he 
cannot understand what is meant by individual or political freedom: 
and he recognises in the monarch of the country the same absolute 


* Russool-ull&h, or “ the deputed of God,” is the most common title of Mahomed, 
t The Koran, which was written by a martial leader during his contest for power, 
being recognised as the source of the only written law of Mahomcdan nations, 
may be supposed to tend, in no slight degree, to keep these in a state of comparative 
barbarism. Commentaries may be written to explain the text in a manner the most 
suited to those to whom the law applies; but the principle on wh.clt it is founded 
can neither be changed nor set aside: reason is fettered by faith; and men arc 
condemned to receive their laws as articles of belief, in which it is impiety to exercise 
their reason. 
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power which he claims to exercise over all whom nature or fortune ciiap.xxvi 
have placed under his own authority. * 

Other causes might, no doubt, be discovered in the ancient and 

present condition of the great kingdoms of Asia, which may, in 

some degree, account for their never having attained a state of 

improvement which can be compared witli that enjoyed by almost 

all those nations who form the present, commonwealth of £uropc: 

• 

but the reasons that have been stated, will fully explain that com¬ 
plete apathy on all points connected with the shape of the govern¬ 
ment under which they live, which is a characteristic feature of the 
population of every country inhabited by Mahomednns. Chiefs of 
tribes have combined to preserve their independence. Their followers 
have, from their love of natural liberty, clung to the habits of savage 
life rather than become the defenceless objects of oppression: but 
there has never been, among those who professed this religion, one 
effort made for rational freedom, nor a desire shown to impose any 
salutary and permanent check upon the absolute authority of their 
sovereign. If his cruelty occasions revolt, the only use which they 
make of success is to place themselves at the mercy of another tyrant; 
and his first exercise of that power which they bestow upon him, 
is to subdue the spirit of turbulence to which lie has owed his 
elevation. 

The History of Persia, from the Arabian conquest to the present 
day, may be adduced as a proof of the truth of these observations: 
and while the causes, by which the effects have been produced, con¬ 
tinue to operate, no material change in the condition of that empire 
can be expected. Its prosperity will continue to depend upon the 
personal character of its monarchs: and the best of kings cannot do 
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niAi'.xwi more than promote that during the uncertain period of his own life. 
rj,j ie conse( | lu , uces w hich the recent approximation of a great European 
power* may have upon the future destiny of this kingdom, cannot 
easily he foretold: but the natives of Turkey, wrapt up in the'habits 
of iheir ancestors, and defended by their religious prejudices, have 
/’or ages resisted the progress of that civilisation with which they are 
surrounded: and if we* were- to draw an inference from this example, 

i 

we should conclude, that vicinity of territory, and consequent collision 
of opposite habits and faith, was more likely to increase than to dimi¬ 
nish those obstacles which have hitherto prevented any very intimate 
or social intercourse hetween Mahoincdan and Christian nations. 

Before we conclude a work in which an effort has been made 
to convey to the English reader fuller information than he has 
hitherto possessed of the past history and present condition of 
Persia, it appears desirable to offer some reflections on the general 
character of the different classes of its inhabitants. 
f iPBPni » elm- The personal characters of the Kings of Persia have been given 
dltioM 'ut^thc in the course of this history: what remains to be said relates more to 
j "’™ 8 " 8 of those qualities which appear to be connected with their condition, 
than to their personal disposition or talents. Almost all the sove¬ 
reigns of this country have been religious, or were at least punctual 
observers of the forms of the faith which they professed. This is 
essential (even if they were not sincere,) to the support of their 
power; and its necessity is inculcated from infancy. Lessons of 
morality are not thought to be so important. Every Monarch of 
Persia is considered at liberty to indulge, from his earliest youth, 


* Russia. 
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in the grossest sensuality. The boundless gratification of his pas- cihp.xxvi 

sions is deemed a privilege of his condition: and wc may, perhaps, w 

trace, to this, beyond all other causes, that constant change of 

dynasties which we meet with in the history of this country. 

Families are elevated to power by the efforts of some great and 

extraordinary man: his immediate successors, stimulated by his 
« 

example, and by the necessity of exertion, to maintain and extend 
the dominion that his courage and talents have acquired, pursue 
the same path: but their descendants are destroyed by the fame 
of their forefathers. Instructed to believe themselves born to rule, 
they conceive that they have only to enjoy the power which they 
inherit. They give themselves up to the luxury by which they 
are courted; listen to the flatterers by whom they are surrounded : 
till, enervated and subdued by a life of indolence and vice, they fall 
before a popular chief of their own country, or a foreign enemy. 

A Monarch of Persia acknowledges nothing as obligatory upon 
him but the ritual observances of his religion. Mercy, generosity, 
and justice, he admits to be virtues; but considers them as royal 
qualities, not duties. Accustomed to have every look obeyed, and 
to complete submission to his authority, he is as impatient of any 
obstacle to the fulfilment of his desires, as he is insensible to the 
value of devoted service. We discover, from their history, that the 
Kings • of Persia have, with some remarkable exceptions, almost 
always chosen their personal companions from among men of low 
birth and mean attainments. Those who exercise absolute power, 
and whose only title to be called great is derived from the splen¬ 
dour of the station which they occupy, hate to be approached in 
their unreserved moments by men who have high pretensions, either 
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chap, xxvi from hereditary rank, or superior talents and virtue. They feel 
happier and more at ease when surrounded by a circle of an op¬ 
posite description: and the pride of despotism is, perhaps, .never 
so much gratified as when it can look around and see nothing but 
what rests entirely on its favour, and which consequently can be 
destroyed with the same breath by which it was created. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more difficult than for a Monarch of 
Persia to continue humane, even if that should be his natural dis¬ 
position. The constant habit of directing and witnessing executions 
must, in the course of time, harden his nature: and those intrusted 
with the education of the princes of this country, as if apprehensive 
that an indulgence in tender feelings should interfere with the per¬ 
formance of their future duties, take them, when almost infants, to 
witness scenes at which men would shudder. These early lessons 
appear to have been almost uniformly successful; for wc have hardly 
one instance, in the history of Persia, of a king of that country 
evincing any uncommon degree of humanity: while there are many 
to prove, that the habit of shedding blood often becomes a passion; 
by a brutal indulgence in which, human beings appear to lose that 
rank and character which belong to their species. 

The Sovereigns of Persia are sometimes compelled to devise the 
means of secretly destroying those powerful subjects whose allegiance 
they suspect, but whom they fear openly to accuse or to attack. 
Policy, and indeed self-preservation, may justify such proceedings; 
but the necessity of having recourse to them cannot prevent their 
baneful influence on the mind, nor alter that impression which they 
arc calculated to make! Cruelty never excites more indignation than- 
when combined with art; and the undisguised violence of tyran- 
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nical power appears like virtue when compared with the treacherous chap. xXVi 
acts of its timid weakness. 

The observations which have been made upon the Kings of 

PersiA apply to all despots who have similar power: but there arc, 

fortunately for mankind, few nations where the authority vested in 

the chief ruler is so absolute. We cannot be surprised, when we 

consider their condition, that the monarchs of that kingdom have, in 

» 

general, been careless of the rights of others, but tenacious of their 
own ; that they have recognised no limit to their oppression but 
apprehension of revolt; that they have only measured ilieir indul¬ 
gence in pleasure by their power of enjoying it; that they have 
sought to amass treasure by every means that did not violate laws 
and usages which it was deemed dangerous to infringe; that they 
have entered on wars with no views but those connected with personal 
glory; and that they have only considered the prosperity of their 
country an object of their care, as it was calculated to promote their 
individual interests and reputation. 

The character of the princes of the blood in Persia can never be That of the 

mi i • mi • Pences of the 

correctly known. They always act under great restraint. Their blood, 
manners are in general kind and prepossessing; as their principal 
object is to attach to their person those with whom they associate, and 
to gain a popularity that may promote their future advancement. 

Though the situation of these princes should impress them with the 
necessity of great prudence, if not of dissimulation, the flattery of 
those by whom they are surrounded, and the arrogance of high birth, 
very frequently counteract these salutary impressions: and, when 
intrusted with the exercise of authority, they often display as much 
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violence as if their brows were already encircled with that crown 
which is to vest them with despotic and uncontrolled power. 

The ministers and chief officers of the Court of Persia are almost 
always men of polished manners, well skilled in the business of their 
respective departments, of pleasant conversation, subdued temper, 
and very acute observation: but these agreeable and useful quali- 

i 

lies are, in general, all that they possess. Nor is virtue or liberal 
knowledge to be expected in men whose lives are wasted in attention 
to forms; whose means of subsistence are derived from the most cor¬ 
rupt sources; whose occupation is intrigues that have always the same 
objects, that of preserving themselves, or of ruining others; who can¬ 
not, without danger, speak any language but that of flattery and 
deceit; and who arc, in short, condemned, by their condition, to be 
venal, artful, and false. There have, no doubt, been many ministers 
of Persia whom it would be injustice to class in this general descrip¬ 
tion: but even those most distinguished for their virtues and their 
talents, have been forced, in some degree, to accommodate their 
principles to their station; and, unless where the confidence of 
their sovereign has placed them beyond the fear of rivals, necessity 
has compelled them to practise habits of subserviency and dis¬ 
simulation, which are at variance with that truth and integrity that 
can alone constitute a claim to the respect which all are disposed 
to grant to good and great men. 

The characters of the governors of provinces and of cities may 
be said to be in a considerable degree formed on that of the reigning 
sovereign: but the system of the government must always dispose 
this class to abuse the brief authority with which they are vested. 
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They are, however, from the situation in which they are placed, ciiap.x'xvi 
in general more manly and open, both in their manner and conduct, 
than the ministers and courtiers; and arc therefore, as a body, 
entitled to more respect: for habits of violence and injustice do not 
debase the nature of man so much as those of deceit and falsehood. 

The religious orders in Persia are divided into several classes, or the r*ii- 

• , t # gious orders. 

The character of the lew who have attained very high rank, has been 
before noticed. They are usually men of learning, of mild tem¬ 
per, and retired habits. They are very careful to preserve the 
respect they enjoy, by cherishing those impressions that are enter¬ 
tained of their piety and humility. It is rare to see them intolerant, 
except in cases where they deem the interest of that religion, of 
which they are the head, in danger. The lower classes of the 
priesthood in Persia arc commonly of a very opposite character 
to their superiors. With little knowledge, and great pretensions’, 
they demand a respect which they seldom receive; and are, in 
consequence, among the most discontented of the community. 

The general disposition of the Persians to treat strangers of a dif¬ 
ferent religion with kindness and hospitality, is a subject of con¬ 
stant irritation to them. They rail at all communication witli 
infidels, and endeavour to obtain an importance with the lower 
orders of the people by a display of their bigotry and intolerance. 

This class of men arc often accused, by their countrymen, of 
indulging in the gratification of the worst passions of the mind. 

To say a man hates like a moollah, is to assert that he cherishes 
towards another, sentiments of the most inveterate hostility. 

There is a considerable difference of character among the inha- Of the inhabit 

tanls of citu* 

bitants of the various cities and towns of Persia, which originates and towns. 
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chap, xxvi in the opposite feelings and. habits which they have derived from 
their ancestors. The natives of Kazveen, Tabreez, Hamadan, 
Shiraz, and Yezd, are as remarkable for their courage, ad those 
of Koom, Kashan, and Isfahan, are for their cowardice'. The 
former are chiefly descended from martial tribes; while the fore¬ 
fathers of the latter have, for many centuries, pursued civil occu¬ 
pations. But, though some of the citizens of Persia are less 
warlike than others, the different shades of character which this 
occasions are not of so much consequence as to prevent their 
being included in a general description. The whole of this com¬ 
munity may be deemed, as far as regards their personal appear¬ 
ance, a fine race of men: they are not tall; but it is rare to see 
any of them diminutive or deformed, and they are in general strong 
and active. Their complexions vary from a dark olive to a fairness 
which approaches that of a northern European: and if they have not 
all the bloom of the latter, their florid healthy look often gives them 
no inconsiderable share of beauty. As a people, they may be 
praised for their quickness of apprehension, their vivacity, and the 
natural politeness of their manners. They arc sociable and cheerful; 
and, with some remarkable exceptions, as prodigal in disbursement as 
they arc eager of gain *. The higher classes of the citizens of Persia 
are kind and indulgent masters; and the lower ranks are, as far 
as respects the active performance of their duty, and the prompt 
execution of the orders they receive, the best of servants. In coun- 
tries where the law grants equal protection to all ranks of society, 

* The lower classes of merchants in Persia are often very avaricious and sordid. 
Some of them, indeed, from indulging in the habit of acquiring money, become perfect 
misen. 
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and where servitude does hot imply dependence, the. master and chap.xxvi 
servant are much ujprc separated than in despotic states. In the 
latter, .where there are no middle classes, the servant is often the 
humble friend, and lives in habits of intimacy that could only exist 
where the actual distinction is so great as to remove all danger of 
either forgetting the inequality of their condition. 

The falsehood of the Persians is proverbial*; nor are the inhabit- The falsehood 

» of the Persians 

ants of that country forward to deny this national reproach: but 
they argue, that this vice appertains to the government, and is the 
natural consequence of the condition of the society in which they 
live: and there can be no doubt, that when rulers practise violence 
and oppression, those who are oppressed will shield themselves by 
every means within their power: and when they arc destitute of 
combination and strength, they can only have recourse to art and 
duplicity. Nor is the moral character always debased by the use of 
this species of defence: instances continually occur in Persia, as in 
other countries subject to an arbitrary government, where the head 
of a village, or the magistrate of a city, entitles himself to the 
gratitude and admiration of those under him, by a virtuous and 
undaunted perseverance in falsehood, by which he endangers his own 
life and property, to save others who consider him as their guardian 
and protector. 

The frame of private society in Persia is, perhaps, still more calcu¬ 
lated to render men artful and false than the constitution of their 
government. The wives and slaves of a despotic husband and master 
must have all the vices of their debased condition. The first lessons 
which their children learn from the example of those they love, is to 
practise deceit; and this early impression is confirmed by all their 
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future habits. They may hear and admire moral sentences upon the 
beauty and excellence of truth; but prudence warns them against a 
rigid adherence to so dangerous a virtue. The oaths wliich they con¬ 
stantly use to attest their veracity, are only proofs of their want of it. 
They swear by the head of the king, by that of the person they 
address, by their own, by that of their son, that they are not asserting 

what is false: and if a stranger should continue.to evince suspicion, 

* 

they sometimes exclaim, “ Believe me; for, though a Persian, I am 
“ speaking truth." There are, no doubt, some of the natives of 
Persia who do not deserve to be included in this general description, 
and who are distinguished by their regard for truth: but their 
numbers arc too inconsiderable to save their countrymen from the 
reproach of falsehood, as a prevalent national vice. 

The citizens of Persia are not subdued by their situation into a 
submissive character. They are easily inflamed into passion, and 
act, when under its influence, like men careless of the result. A 
stranger, who is unacquainted with the nature of the government, 
and the latitude of speech which it permits in .those whom it 
oppresses, is surprised to hear the meanest inhabitant of a town 
venting imprecations* against his superiors, nay, sometimes against 
the sacred person of the king himself. These extraordinary ebulli¬ 
tions of passion, which are very common among the lower orders in 
Persia, generally pass unheeded. Sometimes they may provoke a 
reproof, or a few blows; but they never receive consequence from the 
unwise interference of power to repress them. 

* The Persians not only, vent their abuse on the person who has offended them, 
but on his whole kindred, and more particularly his femnle relatives. Their abuse is 
generally very obscene. 
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Many of the inhabitants of the principal cities in Persia are men chap.xxvi 
of some education : but even those who are not so, are remarkable 

Their fluency 

for the. fluency of their language. They express themselves with <>f tamm 

, and freedom 

a freedom and boldness that is not always restrained by the dis- uf couvena- 
parity of rank between them and the person whom they address. 

Hajee Ibrahim, the late Prime Minister of Persia, who gloried in 
the name of citizen, used to delight in.relating a dialogue which 
took place between his brother, who was Beglerbeg, or Governor 
of Isfahan, and a seller of vegetables in that city —On an extra¬ 
ordinary impost being laid upon every shop, the latter forced him¬ 
self into the governor's presence when he was giving public audience, 
and exclaimed, that he was totally unable to pay the tax which had 
been imposed on him. “ You must pay it, or leave the city,” was 
the reply. “ I cannot pay it,” said the man; “ and to what other 
“ place can I go?”—“ You may cither proceed to Shiraz, or Kashan, 

“ if you like those towns belter than this,” said the governor. “ Your 
“ brother,” replied the shopkeeper, “ is in power at one of these 
“ cities, and your nephew at the other: what relief can I expect 
“ in either?”—“ You may proceed to court,” said the ruler, “ and 
“ complain to the king, if you think I have committed injustice.”-— 

“ Your brother, the Majee, is prime minister,” said the man. “ Go 
“ to Hell!” exclaimed the enraged governor, “ and do not trouble 
“ me any more!”—“ The holy man {-, your deceased father, is 


* Hajee Ibrahim repeated this anecdote to me with great animation. He, indeed, 
particularly delighted in mentioning any thing that reflected honour upon the spirit 
of tne citizens of Persia, whom it was his policy-through life to support against the 
wandering tribes of that country. 

f The name of the father of the governor was Ilajrc Ilashe. The expression used 
by the shopkeeper was llajee-uiurhoom, which means the deceased hajee, or “pilgrim.” 
VOL. II. 4 M 
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THE HISTORY OF PERSIA. 

“ perhaps there,” said the undaunted citizen. The crowd could 
not suppress their smiles at the boldness of their countryman: 
and the governor, who shared the general feeling, bade the com¬ 
plainant retire, and he would attend to his case, provided he would 
not bring a curse upon his family, by insisting that they shut him 
out of all hopes of justice, both in this world, and in that which 
is to come. ' 

The character of the military tribes differs essentially from that of 
the other inhabitants of Persia. The chiefs of these clans are often as 
much distinguished for their generosity as their courage. They are, 
from their condition, less artful than the ministers and principal 
civil officers of the kingdom: but they cannot he deemed exempt 
from that vice, though it is corrected by their pride and violence. 
Arrogant from birth, and surrounded, from infancy, by devoted 
dependents, their minds arc habituated to overrate their own pre¬ 
tensions, and depreciate those of others. When inflamed with 
passion, they in an instant lose all that courtly manner which they 
are accustomed to assume, and give way to thq most ungovern¬ 
able rage. They seldom sutler from the bold imprudence of the 
language which they use on these occasions, as they can always 
plead in excuse the habits of the rude class to which they belong*: 
and the consideration they demand, upon this ground, is hardly 


* I one day heard a nobleman of one of these tribes use the most violent 
and insulting language, when speaking of the prime minister. His imprudence 
appeared greater, ns some of the minister’s particular friends were present. Apprehen¬ 
sive of the consequence, I„next day asked him, if any thing had happened. “ It is all 
“ settled,” lie said: “ I‘have made nn apology. I told the minister that I was an 
" Eelleatcc, (a man of a wandering tribe); and that, you know,” he added, laughing, 
“ is an excuse for any thing wroug that a man can sny or do.” 
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ever refused, even by the monarch .himself, if lie has been the ciiap.xxvi 
object of their intemperance. The character of these military nobles 
may be said to change with the state of their country : when that is 
settled for any long period, they lose a great deal of their native 
honesty and violence. Educated at the capital, where, in youth, 
they are generally kept as hostages for the good conduct of their 
fathers; and compelled to constant attendance on the king afler 
they have attained manhood; they become in time courtiers, and 
are not, except in being more haughty, materially different from 
the other nobles and principal officers of the country. We can 
neither praise them, nor any other of the higher ranks in Persia, 
for their strictness in either moral or religious duties: to the for¬ 
mer, they do not even pretend to give much attention; and though 
they arc careful as to the observance of all the forms of the latter, 
they often appear indifferent as to the substance, and arc in the 
habit of discussing the tenets and dogmas of their faith with a 
freedom that sometimes borders upon impiety*. 

1 

* I11 Persia, religion is a favourite topic of conversation, and particularly when 
a stranger ol an opposite faith to that of Mahomed is of the party. It is not unusual 
to hear this subject treated in a manner which proves, at least, that there is the utmost 
latitude of speech. I have frequently listened to these discussions with some sur¬ 
prise. I heard a person of high rank one day exclaim, in a mixed company, in which 
some priests were maintaining the sacred nature of the claims of the descendants of 
the prophet: “ This is all very well for superstitious fools who know no better: but I 
“ have travelled and read, and have more than once met wiLh a dog of a Syud, and 
“ an angel of a Jew!” This speech produced a very hearty laugh at the expense of 
the holy man who had commenced the conversation. I find in one of my manuscripts 
a very ludicrous instance of the open impiety of a nobleman of rank now living in 
Khorassau. lie heard a moollah describe, in the pulpit, the manner in which the 
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chap. xxvi The character of the Eelleals, or men who continue to dwell in 
tents, is very opposite to that of the inhabitants of cities. They have 
the virtues and vices of their condition ; are sincere, hospitable, and 
brave; but rude, violent, and rapacious. They are not in need of 
falsehood and deceit, and therefore not much in the habit of practis¬ 
ing them: but if they have fewer vices than the citizens of Persia, it 

i * 

is evidently the absence of temptation, and the ignorance of luxury 
and refinement, which give them all the superiority they boast; 
for it is remarked, that they never settle in towns, or enter them 
as victors, without exceeding the inhabitants in every species of 
profligacy *. 

The females of Persia who dwell in towns arc usually placed 
in the situation of slaves; and have, therefore, many of those quali¬ 
ties which belong to that condition. The different shades of charac¬ 
ter of a race who can hardly be said to have any influence in the 
community, is of little importance; and if it were otherwise, we 
cannot have sufficient information of the subject to form any correct 
judgment upon it. If common report is to be credited, or if we 
grant our belief to the talcs of Persian writers, ihc art and ingenuity 

angels Monker and Nakir visited the grave the moment after the corpse is deposited 
in it. He went away, determined to satisfy his mind of the truth of this assertion 
by a physical experiment: and the next time he heard the priest mention the subject, 
he exclaimed, before the astonished congregation, “ All that fellow says is a lie! 
" My servant,” he addid, “ died four days ago; and as I was resolved to discover the 
“ truth, I stuffed his mouth quite full with dry grain. 1 have since opened his grave, 
“ and the grain is exactly where it was placed: it is therefore quite impossible,” he 
continued, “ that he could have cither spoken to man or angel!” 

* It would be disgusting to enter into a catalogue of the vices of a people among 
whom the indulgence of unnatural IubI is not considered a crime. 
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of the women of that country arc very often successful in eluding chap, xxvi 
the jealous vigilance of their domestic tyrants. Of the females of 
the wandering tribes we have already spoken: they enjoy a fair 
portion of liberty ; and if they arc inferior to the natives of cities 
in beauty of person and softness of manner, they arc superior to 
them in industry, in chastity, and many other virtues. We meet, 
indeed, with frequent examples, among-this class, of an elevation 

9 

of sentiment, and an heroic courage, which nothing but the freedom 
of their condition could inspire. 

In speaking generally* of the inhabitants of Persia, we may 
describe them as a handsome, active, and robust race of men, of 
lively imagination, quick apprehension, and of agreeable and prepos¬ 
sessing manners. As a nation, they may be termed brave: though 
the valour they have displayed, like that of every other people in 
a similar condition of society, has, in a great degree, depended 
upon the character of their leaders, and the nature of those objects 
for which they have fought. Their vices arc still more prominent 
than their virtues. Compelled, by the nature of their government, 
to have recourse, on every occasion, to art or violence, they arc 
alternately submissive and tyrannical. Many of their more serious 

* This character of the Persians only describes the Mahontcdan population-of 
that country. That of the Armenians who live in Persia may be given in a few 
words: they arc a submissive and humble race, who endeavour, by habits of industry, 
to obtain n livelihood among a people by whom they arc treated with harshness and 
coutempt. The Jews are much more despised than the Armenians, and their character 
and condition are more degraded. Wc have before spoken (Vol. I. page 37:1,) of 
the few families of Gticbers, or " worshippers of fire,” who remain in Persia, and 
whom their Mahomedan conquerors seem to tolerate, that they may enjoy their 
triumph by protracted oppression. 
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chap. xxvi defects of character may be attributed to the same cause: and 
there is, perhaps, no country in which so much of the immorality 
of its inhabitants can be referred to a bad system of internal adminis¬ 
tration as Persia. This reflection, though it may mitigate the sense 
we entertain of the depravity of individuals, leaves but little hope of 
their amendment; for it is evident that can alone be effected by the 
concurrence of many radical changes, with a complete alteration in 
their political condition; an event which neither their past history 
nor present slate can lead us to anticipate. 


INDEX. 
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A. 

4 

AB/iD the Great, i. 8,9. 

Abaka Khan succeeds his father, Ilulakoo Khan,, 
i. 425; his country invaded by Barkali Khan, 
ib. ; defeats Bonk Aghltin, 426'; his death and 
character, ib. ; his marriage, and an opinion en¬ 
tertained of his having embraced the Christian 
faith, 427. 

Abas-Abul-Ahmed.— See Muatamed-ul-ullah. 

Abbas the Great, his search after 1’chlivi manu¬ 
scripts, i. 273, note; is placed under the tute¬ 
lage of Aly Kooli Khan, 516’; an order is sent 
for his execution, which is deferred, and his life 
saved, ib. ; is proclaimed king, 518; marches 
from Khorassan, and takes Kazvccn, 521; is 
occupied in the establishment of his authority, 
524; returns to his capital, 525; inarches to 
the relief of Mushed, but is taken ill, and com¬ 
pelled to remain at Teheran, ib. ; returns to 
Kazvccn, 52b'; murches against the Turks, and 
visits their ramp in disguise, ib. ; repels the 
invasion of the Turks by the reduction of 
Gliilun, 527; proceeds against the Turks, hut 
returns in consequence of a prediction of the 
astrologeis, and abdicates the throne, ib. ; re- 
ascends it, 528; attacks and defeats the Cs- 
begs, ib. ; reduces several provinces, 529; 
meditates the recovery of the provinces con¬ 
quered by the Turks, ib. ; his reception of Sir 
Anthony Slicrlcy, 532; raises a corps of in¬ 
fantry, 533; his credentials to Sir Anthony 
Shcrlcy on deputing him to the princes of 
Christendom, 534; privileges granted by him 
to the Christians in his kingdom, 535; takes 
Nahavund, and destroys its fortifications, 537; 


marches into Aderbijan, i b .; defeats the Turks, 
takes Tabrcez, and invests Erivan, 3->8; at¬ 
tacks and defeats the Turks after a severe 
battle, 539; bis personal sou file with a Kurd, 
541; recovers the provinces conquered by the 
Turks, ib. ; the veneration in which he was 
held, 543; maintains an amicable intercourse 
with the Usbegs, the Emperor of Delhi, and 
the European states in India, 544; conquers 
the Island of Ormus, 5lb; disregards his 
treaty with the English, 547; deputes Sir llo- 
liert Sherley to England, 549; his reception 
and treatment of Sir Dodmorc Cotton, ib .; 
becomes hostile to the British nation, 551 ; 
character of his government, 552; his im¬ 
provement of the City of Isfahan, ib.; also 
ol Mushed and other places, 553; his encou¬ 
ragement to Christians to si tile in Persia, 554 ; 
his internal administration, 555; measures 
adopted by him to repress the turbulence of 
the Ku/cl-bnsh tribes, 55(i; bis religious cha¬ 
racter, 557; his toleration of religion, paiti- 
culurly the Christian, 559; bis conduct to his 
own family, 56'0; contrives to pul his son 
Sulfee Mccrza to death, 5b'l; deprives two 
others of his sons' of sight, 5b2; his cruel 
treatment of his son Khodih-bundilh, 563; 
his death, 5b3 ; his personal appearance, ge¬ 
nt ml character, ami government, ib .; his re¬ 
spect for the priesthood, ii. 57-1. * 

Abbas the Second succeeds bis father, Sim Meerza, 
i. 577 ; his excesses, 378 ; recovers Candahar, 
579; his reception of Imauin Kooli Khan 
Usbeg, 580 ; shelters another piincc of the 
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Usbegs, 581; maintains peace with Turkey, 
ib .; hi-i death ami diameter, 582. 

Abl»m the Third, the sun of Shah TAm&sp, is 
placed on the throne, ii. 56; his death, fit. 
Abbas, one of the murderers of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 300, n. 

Abbas, the unde of the Caliph Aly, ii. 373. 
Abbas-almd, a suburb of Isfahan, i. 621. 

Abbas Kooli, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 

221 . 

Ahhas Kooli Khan, chief of the tribe of By&t, 
takes Nishapore, ii. 218; is taken a prisoner to 
Cnlml, and becomes a favourite at that court, 
219; returns to Nishapore, ib. 

Abbas Meerza, grandson of Abbas the Second, 

i. 59 V. 

Abbas Meerza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, i. 
636, 11. 

Abbas Meerza, the present heir apparent, ii. 172; 
the high consideration enjoyed by him, 432; 
why declared heir apparent instead of his elder 
brother, 545. 

Abddl, one of the degrees of the Sooffces, ii. 
412, n. 

Abddl lee, an Affghan tribe, i. 59*1 at present 
called Dootdnce, 599, n - 
Ahdool Aly, chief of Turshcez, an account of, 

ii. 225. 

Abdool Azccz-Wahabcc, ii. 378, n. 

Ahdool Gliazcc Khan, the nominal Prince of Bok- 
iiarah, ii. 243, n.; Aga Mahomed Khan sends 
a mission to him, 291- 

Abdool Malik, the name of the Imaum Malik, 
ii. 353, n. 

Abdool Momccn Khan, son of Abool Fyzu Khan 
Usbeg, ii. 242, n. 

Ahdool Bahrein Chakboottee, ii. 243, n. 

Abdool Ruheem Khan, brother to Uajec Ibrahim, 
ii. 184. 

Abdool Wdiidb, the Wdlidbecs derive their name 
from hint, ii. 378, n. 

Abdool V dlird is supposed to be the founder of 
the Wdhdaitt dh sect of Sooflees, ii. 389, n.; 
the five sects derived from him, 395. 


Abddl-Azcex, son of Nddir Mahomed Usbeg, i. 
581. 

Abdul Ghazi, an author, i. 123, n. 

Abdul llussein-Cherkani, oue of Mahmood’s gene¬ 
rals, i. 333, n. , 

Abdul Kais, an Arab tribe; their invasion of Per. 
sia, i. 106. 

Abdul Kossim Noah. — See Ameer Noah the 
Second. 

Abddlld, Waly of Arabia, ii. 12. , 

Abddlld, a Turkish general, attacks the arrfly of 

t Nadir, ii. 60; is slain, 6l. 

Abdullah, also called Mchdy; hi» descent, i. 
321, n. 

Abdullah, an ofliccr in the service of Timour, 
i. 456. 

Abddlld Khan, uncle of Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 195. 

Abdftlld Khan, Usbeg, i. 525, n. 

Abdillld Khan Baloocbee, ii. 41. 

Abdulla Kouprouli, Pdclid of Cairo, ii. 60, n. 

Abdul I.atcef, son of Ulugh Beg, i. 488. 

Abdul Malick, son of Ameer Noah, his reign and 
death, i. 299. 

Abdul Malick, son of Ameer Noah the Second, is 
raised (0 the throne, i. 302; is defented by Muh- 
mood, and flics to Bokharah, ib.; is seized and 
sent to Ourgungc, where lie dies, ib. 

Abditl Momccn Khan, son of Abddlld Khan, Us- 
beg, takes Mushed, and massacres its inhabit¬ 
ants, i. 525. 

Aberkob, a village, ii. 193. 

Abestngi. — See Abustakccn. 

Abcste. — See Bust. 

Aligliau Nevian, son of Karrgar, i. 449, ». 

Ablutions enjoined by Mahomed, ii. 333. 

A boo Isaak, a Snoffcc teacher, ii. 396, n. 

A boo Nujuli, of Sohruverdce, a Sooffee sect, ii. 
396, n. 

Abool Fyzc Khan, ruler of the Usbegs, ii. 90; 
submits to Nddir, but is restored to his govern¬ 
ment, 91 i his death, 242, n. 

Abool Futtch Khan, Governor of Isfahan, is at¬ 
tacked and defeated, ii. 116, n.; is put to death, 
118 . 
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Abool Futteh Khtfi, son of KuYrecm Khan, ii. 
153, n.; proclaimed successor to the crown, 
154; is imprisoned, 155; is again proclaimed 
king, l6l; hisf character, ib .; is deprived of 
sight,‘l62. 

Abou Afy, a general of Atneer Noah, deposes and 
again restores that chief, i. 2 99 ; obtains a grant 
of Khorassan, ib. 

Abou-Aly-bt n-Scnna, or Avicenna, ii. 534. 

Abou, Aly Mafinmcd Mdagamcc translates the 
Tarikh Tuliree into Persian, i. 55, n. 

Abou A!y Suinjoovee, one of the nobles of Aineer 
Noali tlie Second, i. 300, n. 

Aboubeker, caliph, bis right to the cnliphate dis¬ 
puted, i. 284, n.; forms the Koran into a volume, 
ii. 343. 

Abou .loader, the author of the Tarikh Tubrce, i. 
55, n. 

Aljoul Fnzel T.umbhanee, i. 396 . 

About Iliiochem. Governor of Ghilan, is put to 
death, i. 402. 

About Kassim Ilum/A, son of MoossAh Kazim, i. 
495, n. 

About Kausim, i. 403, n. 

Abou Oheyd is sent in command of a force against 
the Persians, i. 1 / 0 ; whom he attacks, ib.; is 
killed, 1 / 1 . 

Abou Seyd, known by his title of Behntider Khun, 
succeeds his father Mahomed Khmlah-bundah, 
i. 443 ; becomes enamoured of the daughter of 
his minister, 444 ; is taken ill and dies, 415. 

Abou Seyd, the gn at grandson of Tiniour, suc¬ 
ceeds Halier, i. 448 ; his death, 48.9.493. 

Aboushcerwun, commonly called Shah Adil, i. 
530, n. . 

Abou Talier, the grandson of Aly, obtains great 
fame, i. 3 . 9 ? ; attacks Sliuban Hurrah, and sub¬ 
dues the tribes of I.amtan, ib .; throws oil'his 
allegiance to the rulers of Pars, 393. 

Abou-tuhb, vizier of the Culiph Mustasim, i. 
442, n. 

Abou Yusoof, an officer of the army of Yacooh- 
ben-Lcis, i. 284. 

Abou Yusoof Razee, a moollah, ii. 369, »• 
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Abouzurg-a-Mihir, the minister of Nousheerwan ; 
his wisdom contributes to the success of that 
monarch, 139; the circumstance which led to 
his attaining high power, 139, n.; is termed the 
Seneca of the East, 150, n. 

Abraham, the parent of Ishmarl, i. 16 S, it.; the 
number of volumes of the Scriptures given to 
him, ii. 323, n.; the Suoffees deem him one of 
their principal teachers, 397, n. 

Absar-ul-Muslubsurecn, an Arabic work, ii. 
358, n. * 

Abtahcsh, the Persian name of Agathodcs, i. 
84, n. 

AbtAI, one of the degrees of the Sooftecs, ii. 412, n. 

Abten, the father of Feridoon, i. 19 . 

Abnl-fedha, an author, i. 343, n. 

Abulliradge, an author, i. 359, n. 

Abul Hussein, a Syrian, i. 391. 

A bul KAssim .Mahomed, of the family of the rulers 
of Egypt, i. 321, n. 

Abul Shujuh-ul Buynli, the ancestor of the Dilc- 
mec family, enters the service of Makan, i. 303. 

Abuslichcr, i. 198 , 392 ; an fnglisli factory 
established at, ii. 144; mean temperature of, 
505, n. 

Abustukeen establishes a principality, and makes 
Ghizni his capital, i. 314; he is variously 
called Abcstagi, Aleptekccn, and Alputtekcen, 
314, 11 . 

Ahuvcr, the birth-place of NAdir Shah, i. 45. 

Acacius, Bishop of Amida, redeems seven thou¬ 
sand Persian captives, i. 119- 

Accsinas.— See Chunab. 

Acha'incncs compart'd to Zal, i. 25, n.; is the 
ancestor of Cambyses, 221 , n. 

AchtA Khan, the name by which Beggrc JAn 
called Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 292, n. 

Ackbar, Emperor of India, ii. 72. 

Ackbar Khan, son of Zuckec Khan, ii. 153; his 
character ami death, l 66 . 

Adam, the numlier of volumes of the Scriptures 
given to him, ii. 323, n. 

Adel Actachi, an officer in the service of Timour, 
i. 464, n. 

N 
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Aderbijan, province of, i. 5; the ancient Atropa- 
tene, given to Ternium, 105; its government 
assigned to lllij Ouz, 381; conquered by the 
King of Kh&urizm, 385; taken by Ismail, 500; 
conquered by Abbas the (treat, 541; is under 
the rule of Azud Khan Affghan, ii. I iff; its 
climate, 509. 

Adhcd, i. 403, n. 

Adhunieuu, a Suoflcc sect; their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Add succeeds Mund-u-dowlah in his office, i. 3ff8. 

Adil Cihcridh, leader of the Tarta'rs'of Kapfhack, 
is defeated, made prisoner, and murdered, i. 518. 

Adi! Shah.— Sec Aly Kooli Khan, nephew of 
Nhdir. 

Adrian, concludes a peace with Khoosmn, i. 85. 

Adultery, how punished among the wandering 
tribes, ii. 46*3. 

Affghans, i. 202, n.; their origin and descent, 59G; 
derivation of the word, 5‘jff, n. 

AOshAr, a Turkish trihe, i. 502, n. 

Afrasiab is sent to invade Persia with a large 
army, i. 28 ; becomes Sovereign of Persia, 29; 
discovers the trrachery of his brother Agranos, 
and slays him with his own hands, 30; his 
unsuccessful combat with Roostuin, 32; retreats 
across (lie Onus, 33; invades Persia, 35: is 
rxpilled, .iff; his next invasion why abandoned, 
39 ; is joined by Siawush, ib. ; his joyful re¬ 
ception of him, 40; puts Siawush to death, 41; 
his cruelty to his daughter Feringces, ib. ; his 
conduct to his grandson, Kui Khoosroo, 42; 
sends an army against the Persians, which is 
defeated, ib. ; his unsuccessful combat with 
Iloostum, 4.1; is compelled to tly his own 
dominions, ib. ; attacks the main body of the 
Persians, but is defeated, and escapes to his 
capital, 4ff; flies from his own tciritorics, 47 : 
which he again recorers, ib. ; hazards another 
action, but is defeated, 49; retnats after a 
general buttle, 50; is taken, and killed, 53; is 
probably the monarch of the Getru and Massa- 
geta*, 124, n.; reasons for supposing him to he 
the monarch of the Scythians, 213, n. 

Afzulc&h, one of the sects of Sooffees, ii. 390, u. 


Aga Aly, the *nn of Kassim Khan Shnftee, re¬ 
venges himself on the Governor of Rcsht, ii, 
4ffl, n.; is assassinated, ib. 

Aga J umAI, Governor of llcsht; slays Kurrccm, of 
tiic tribe of Shuftee, ii. 4ffl, n. 

Agu Kun.fil, Governor of Rcsht, slain by Kassim 
Khan, ii. 4ffl, n. 

Aga Mahomed Aly, Mnosht&hed of Kermanshah, 
his account of the Sooffec sects, ii. 388, n. 

Aga Mahomed Khan, instance ‘of his resjjrct for 
the word of a king, i. 2ff8, n.; his flight to 
the Turkoman*., ii. 133, n.; his imprisonment 
at, and escape from, Shiraz, 157; goes to Ma- 
zenderan, and proclaims himself a competitor 
for the crown, 153 ; is defeated by Shaikh Vais, 
1 6 * 7 ; attacks and defeuts a force sent in pursuit 
of him, ib. ; takes Isfahan, 170 ; retreats to 
Teheran, and becomes master of Irak, 171; 
defeats Luotf Aly Khan, and besieges Shiraz, 

J 78 ; raises the siege, and returns to Teheran, 
ib. ; detaches MoostdpliA Khan to support Ila- 
jee Ibrahim, 188; detaches another strong force 
to Shiraz, 139; marches towards that city 
with his whole army, but is attacked and neurly 
defeat!d by -Lootf Aly Khan, 190 ; the cause 
which prevented the complete defeat of his 
troops, 191 ; marches towards Shiraz, and 
sends an Hrmy to attack Lootf Aly Khan, 193; 
proceeds with all the force lm can collect 
against Lootf Aly Khan, 196 '; lays siege to 
Kerman, ib.\ his conduct to the Secretary of 
Lootf Aly Khan, 197. n.; his massacre of the 
inhabitants of Kerman, 198 ; his shameful 
treatment of Lootf Aly Khan, 200 ; territories 
possessed by him at the death of that chief, 
203; efforts made by him to unite the chiefs 
of his own tribe, 205; motives for making Te¬ 
heran his capital, 206 ; is made prisoner and 
emasculated, 2()4; obtains his release, and 
joins his lather, ib. ; falls into the hands of 
Kurreem Khan, ib. ; instance of his revengeful 
conduct, 2ff5 ; escapes from Shiraz, and pro¬ 
ceeds to Mazenderan, 266 ; his motives for 
pardoning the chiefs who hod injured him, 2ff7; 
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some of his brothers declare against him, 268 ; 
is surprised and .made captive, ib. ; is liberated, 
ib. j tBkes Isfahan, 269; * s compelled to retreat' 
to Tehetan, which he makes his capital, ib .; 
is joined by several powi rful chiefs, ib. ; pre¬ 
vails oq Aly Khun Afl'shar to become the first 
lord of his court, 270; seizes and depiivcs him 
of sight, 27 ■ ; his massacre of the inhabitants 
of Kerman, ib. ; chmacter of his principal ac¬ 
tions, 27"; conduct pursued by him to esta¬ 
blish his power, 273; his treatment of the 
remains of Kurrerm Khan and Nadir Shall, 
274; his conduct to his subjects and troops, 
27A ; hi*' high opinion of llajee Ibrahim, ib. ; 
his deception and murder of his brother, Jaatler 
Kooli. 276; his conduct to the Tuikoiiiaii 
tribes neat Astcrabad, 27 8 ; resolves to compel 
Herat litis to obedience, 279 > prepares for the 
invasion of Georgia, 282; proceeds towards 
Sheshuh, and rcreives the submission of the 
governors of that city and Krivan, 283; marches 
to Teflis, ib. ; defeats Heraclius, enters Teflis, 
and orders a general massacre, 2S4; marches 
towards Gunjuli, 286; Shiruon and lirivan 
submit to him, ib.; Ins coronation, and speech 
to the assembly on the occasion, 287 ; proceeds 
to Khonissan, and receives the submission of 
several cliit Is, 288; his motives for proceeding 
to Mushed, 289; his avarice, in possessing 
jewels, and the tortures inflicted on Shah ltokh 
to make him discover such as he had concealed, 
290 ; his mission to the ruler of Bokhara!), 
291; invites the King of Cabul to join him, 
292; proceeds towards Teheran, and makes 
preparations to expel the Russians from Geor¬ 
gia, 295 ; diameter of the plan he hud resolved 
to pursue iu effecting this object, 297 ; marches 
towards Georgia, 298; is invited to take pos¬ 
session of bhesh&h, ib.-, enters that fortress, 
299; is murdered, 300; his character and 
government, ib.; his conduct to his own fa¬ 
mily, 303; to the religious men of his kingdom, 
304; his administration of justice, ib.; his 
conduct to the ministers and officers of bis 


court, ib .; his mode of selling his ministers to 
rajsc money, 305; his treatment of the Kujur 
and other tribes, 307 ; his support of the royul 
dignity, 308; his treatment of his soldiers, 309; 
his contempt of luxury, 311; his conduct to 
the merchants, and to the farmers and culti¬ 
vators, 312; instances of his avarice, ib.; his 
remains sent to Kerbclah, 560; his respect for 
the priesthood, 575. 

Aga Meerza, the son of Delavur, of the trilic of 
Taimni, ii. 94, n. 

*Aga Mehdy, a Soolfee, is put to death, ii. 
423, n. 

Aga Moobaruk, an eunuch of the Court of Abbas 
the Second, i. 581; his speech against raising 
Suffec Meerza to the throne, 585. 

Aga Kaffeah, of the tribe of Shuftee, slays Aga 
Jurnfll, Governor of Kesht, ii. 461 , n. 

Agathocles, the Viccioy of Persia, is slain, i. 83; 
lie is called by the Persians Abtahesli, 84, n. 

Agrrloo Khun put to death by Sim Meerza, i. 
5/4, 11 . 

Agra, a town, i. 329, ». 

A gradates, the name of Cyras before lie ascended 
the throne, i. 229 ; it is also given to the river 
Kur, 229, n. 

Agrarccs, the brother of Afrasiab, i, 29; his trea¬ 
chery discovered, and himself taken and slain, 
30; continuation of the reign of his descend¬ 
ants, 62. 

Agriculture, ii. 528. 

Ague, remarkable treatment of, ii. 536. 

Ahely Bayt, the adherents of the family of .Maho¬ 
med the Prophet, ii. 368, 11 . 

Ahmed, the son of Samuil, is sent to subdue the 
Province of Ferghanah, i. 293 ; succeeds to the 
government of Sainarcund, 294. 

Ahmed succeeds his futher, Ismail, i. 297; is 
murdered, 298. 

Ahmed marches to Bagdad with his brother Aly 
Buyah, i. 304; receives the title of Muaz-u- 
dowlah, and is appointed vizier to the caliph, 
ib ; dethrones the Culiph Mustukhfy, and ex¬ 
ercises absolute authority, 305. 
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Ahmed, the son of Mahomed, one of the monarchs 
of Gltixni, assassinates Massoud, i. 344. , 

Ahmed, the son of Aweis, his contests with Ameer 
Timour, i. 446; also called Ahmcd-Ecl-Khan- 
ncc, 465; escapes on the approach of Timour, 
iA.; repossesses himself of Bagdad, 473; is 
taken, and put to death, 490. 

Ahmed, an Aflglmn of the tribe of Abdillce, is 
srnt to Isfahan, i. 599; is of the family of 
llfireckzchi, 599, n. 

Ahmed, PAcltA of Bagdad, takes ■Gunjah* and 
subdues Kermanshah, ii. 24; is compelled to 
rrturn to Bagdad, iA.; takes Muragha and 
Kazveen, 29; is defeated by Ashr&tf, 31; con¬ 
cludes a peace with Nildir, which is not ap¬ 
proved by the Emperor of Constantinople, 59. 

Ahmed, the third Emperor of the Turks, dethroned, 
ii. 52. 

Ahmed Aga, nn eunuch of the Court of Shah 
Sultan Hussein, i. 6:32. 

Ahmed-beu-Arabblmh, the Arabian historian of 
the Life of Timour, i. 478, n. 

Ahmed-ben-Soliman, ruler of Sanmreund, i. 376 , > 1 . 

Ahmed-Eel-Kliiiunee.— See Ahmed, sou of Aweis. 

Ahmed Khun,— See Neekoudar. 

Ahmed Khan Ahdallee is repulsed in an attack on 
the Persians, ii. 108; proceeds to C'andahar, 
and founds a separate kingdom, ib.; takes the 
City of Herat, 112; defeats ISIccr Aulum, and 
takes Mushed, ib .; guarantees the independence 
of Khorussan to Shah Uohh, 113; sends a force 
to attack Mtizcndcrtin, but they ate repulsed, 
J |6; bis character and rule, 235. 

Ahmed Khan By.it, ii. 2J9» n. 

Ahmed Shalt, Alfghan, is the founder of the pre¬ 
sent royal family of Cabul, i. 599. n.; assumes 
the title of Dource Dooran, and calls his tribe 
Doutunec, iA. 

Ahmed Slmh. — Sec Ahmed Khan Abd&llcc. 

Almicdzchis, an Alfghan tribe, i. 599» n. 

Ahriman, the Angel of Death, according to the 
Dnbistan, i. 59, n., 193. 

Ahsela Bhace, i. 335. 

Ahwaz, a province, i, 139 . 


Aish Khaioon succeeds Atta-bcg Seljook, i. 390. 

Aiwust-ul-Khuus, the son of Firozc Shah Zcrecn 
KullAlt, i. 495, n. 

A j mcrc-fort, i. 332. 

Ajumcc&n, a Sooffee sect, their usage, ii. 0<)5, n. 

AkAserftb, the name of the race of Nousitecrwan, 
i. 530, n. 

Akhbiak-Nasseree, a Persian work, i. 407 . 

Akhtcrislan, a work on astrology, i. 188. 

Ak-koinloo, a Turkoman tribe, i. 490; also called 
Myenderce, 492. . 

Akshchr, in Syrin, i. 475, n. 

Alabah Ghuzwatt lays the foundation of the City 
of Bussorah, i. 175. 

Alaukoua, princess, the descent of Cbenghiz traced 
to her, i. 411,n. 

Albaz,a Sooffee teacher, ii. 395, n. 

AlbftzeAn, a Sooffee sect, their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Albuquerque, Alphonso do, conquests made by 
him in the Gulf of Persia, i. 545. 

Alburz, a village, ii. 190 , n. 

Alchymy, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii. 529 . 

Alcitjuck, a fort, i. 385. 

Aleptekecn. — See Abustakecn. 

Alexander the Great, fable respecting his birth, 
i. 69 ; refuses to pay tribute, 70 ; receives an 
ambassador from the Persian court, 26 .; invades 
Persia, 71 ; the honours a paid by hint to the 
corpse of Darab the Second, 72; marries the 
daughter of that monarch, 73; divides Persia 
into ninety principalities, ib .; slays the mur¬ 
derer of his father, 75; besieges the City of 
lSurakoos, 75 , n.; his speech to his subjects on 
the death uf his father, 76 ; is raised to tlio 
throne, ib.; subdues different cities in Greece, 
ib .; invades Persia, ii.; marches 'towards India, 
iA.; sends an envoy to Keyd Hindoo, ib.; 
his adoration of one great and supreme God, 
76 , 11 .; result of the mission tu Keyd, 77; 
becomes enamoured of the daughter of that 
chief, iA.; makes war against Poor, iA.; 
matches against the Emperor of China, iA.; 
his interview with that monarch, iA.; with 
whom he concludes a treaty, 78 i the astrulu- 
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gars’ prediction of his death accomplished, 79; 
he writes to his mother, ib.; his death, 80; is 
believed by Persian authors to be the Prophet 
Zulkemyn, 8Q, n.; his building of the rampart 
which confines Yajoux and Majous, ib .; his 
character and government, 81; his history re¬ 
considered, 242; the destruction of Persepolis 
attributed to him, 253; refuses to sit in the 
presence of Sisygambis, 270, u.; is supposed to 
have built the fort of Tukreet, 46'6'. 

Alexus, the first Grecian emperor, i. 367, n. 

Alfred, i. 7- ’ 

A1 Hacin, an Arabian historian, i. 480, n. 

Ailian, an author, i. 235. 

Ali-alahyahs, one of the Mahomcdan sects; they 
deem Aly to be a divinity, ii. 382. 

Allah, or Allah-u-dcen, marches to revenge the 
death of his brother Souri, i. 345; defeats Hy¬ 
mn), and abandons Ghizni to the fury of his 
suldicrs, ib. 

Allnhamout, a fort, taken by Ilussnn Subah, i. 
396 ; is also called Almowut, 397, n. 

Allahdad, an officer of Timour, i. 468. 

Allah-u-deeu, Prince of Ghour, becomes tributary 
to Sanjar, i. 375; is also called Hussein and 
Jchan Souk, 375, n. 

Allah-u-dcen, a Sooffcc teacher, ii. 396, n. 

Allah-u-dcen Mahomed, succeeds his father, Hus¬ 
sein ebn Nasser, i. 403. 

Allah-u-deen Mahomed succeeds his father, Jellal- 
u-deen Hussein, i. 405; falls into a state of deep 
melancholy, I 06 ; is slain, 407. 

Almagcstum, the Arabic translation of the astro¬ 
nomical system of Ptolemy, ii. 327- 

Alni&s, the Commander of Mahinood’s guards, is 
put to dcitth, ii. 26 . 

Almowut. —See Allahamout. 

Alms, one of the duties of the Mahomcdan reli¬ 
gion, ii. 322. 

Alp-Arselan, i. 310; succeeds his uncle, Toghrul 
Beg, 35(i; his persecution of the Christians in 
his invasion of Georgia, ib .; advances to the 
province of Phrygia, ib.; fulls back on his own 
frontiers, and offers terms to the Roman empe¬ 


ror, 357; prepares for action, ib.; resolves not 

to survive a defeat, 358; defeats the Roman 
• 

army, and takes Komnnus prisoner, 359! bis 
treatment of him, ib. ; determines on the con¬ 
quest of his native province, 3 (it); subdues the 
greater part of Khanrizm, 361; is slain, ib.; 
his character and government, 3 6 ' 2 . 

Alputtekcen.—See Abustakren. 

Alloun Tash, the general of Mabiuood, i. 324. 

Altumish, i. 347. 

Alwuiul mountain, ii. 530. 

Alwund-beg, son of Yakoob-brg, i. 499. 

Aly, Caliph, i. 27 !); his consanguinity to Mahomed 
the Prophet, 284, n.; his right to the succession 
maintained by the Shcahs, ib, ; the first mo¬ 
narch of Persia who proclaims himself of his 
sect, 442; the Suffuvcuns proclaim themselves 
his adherents, 500; his history, ib. ; his eleva¬ 
tion satisfies the clamour of his friends, ii. 347; 
grounds on which his right to the succession is 
maintained by the Slicalis, 348 ; deemed a divi¬ 
nity, 382. 

Aly, the son of Abul Hussein, is severely beaten ami 
thrown into a cave, i. 392; is extricated, 393. 

Alyattcs, King of I.ydia, i. 218. 

Aly Uowali. — Sec Dilcmcc. 

Aly Uuyaii defeats Yakoot, and becomes a great 
leader, i. 303; defeats that chief again, and 
makes himself master of Tars and other pro¬ 
vinces, ib.; marches to Bagdad, 304; is ap¬ 
pointed Viceroy of Pars and Irak, and receives 
the rank of Amcer-ul-Omrah, and the title of 
L'inud-u-dowlah, ib.; discovers great treasure's, 
305; becomes master of all the countries bc£ 
tween Khorassan and Bagdad, ib.; his death 
and character, 306'. 

Aly Himmut Khun, a general of Syud Moored 
Khan, ii. 176 , n. 

Aly Khan, chief of the tribe of Affsh&r, refuses to 
unite his forces with those of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 270; is persuaded to become the first 
lord of the court of that monarch, ib.; is trea¬ 
cherously seized and deprived of sight, 271 . 

Aly Kooli, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 221 . 
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Aly Kooli Khan, a- chief of the tribe of Sliainloo, 
Abbas the Great is placed under his tutelage, i. 
51 O'; receives an order to put that prince to 
death, which he defers, and saves his life, ib .; 
is unsuccessful in an uclion with Murshud 
Kooli Khan, 523. 

Aly Kooli Khan, Governor of Herat, put to death, 

i. 52 i. 

Aly Kooli Khan, the favourite ofSuflce, the son 
of Abbas the Second, i. 588. 

Aly Kooli Khan, the nephew of Nddia, ii. 99," is 
linilcd Sovereign of Persia, 10S; inarches to 
Mushed, and assumes the title of Adil Shah, 
109 ; puts three of the priuecs to death, ib. ; is 
taken and deprived of sight, 110; is put to 
death, HI; rninnmnds Aga Mahomed Khan 
to be cnmseulatcd, 2b'4. 

Aly Mahomed Khan is left in charge of Ilussorah, 

ii. 145; interferes in u dispute between two 
Arab tribes, ib. ; is defeated and slain, ib. 

Aly Met rza, sou of Tdniusp, is deprived of sight, 
i. 515. 

Aly .Mooiiid, Chief of the lUikhteearee tribe, taken 
and put to death, it. (>7. 

Aly Momad Khun. ii. 157, n.; supports the pre¬ 
tensions of Zuckec Khan, 151; is detached 
against Aga Mahomed Khan, 158; revolts 
against Zuckec Khan, ib.; inarches to Isfahan, 
159; declares himself king, and marches to 
Isfahan, l(i'2; is debuted, nml deserted by his 
troops, Kill; retreats to llainuduu, ib. ; defeats 
Aly Nlichee, and besieges Shiiaz, 104; which 
surrenders to him, lb'5; becomes Sovereign of 
P< rviu, 1 (i6; returns to Isfalmu, and deputes 
his son, Shaik Vais, against Aga Malmmed 
Khan, l(i'7; joins the army under his son at 
Teheran, I (>8; sends another army into Mazrn- 
deran, ib. ; taken ill, and dies, ib. ; his character, 
169; his persecution of the booflccs, 41.9- 

Aly MnrdAn Khan, Governor of Camlahar, i. 
572. 

Aly Murddn Khan, Waly of IAristan, i. fi23. 

Aly Murddn Khan, Chief of the tribe of Bukh- 
teeArce, takes Isfahan, ii. lib'; invites several 


omrahs to join his standurd, 117 ; his contest 
with Kurrcem Khan, 118; his death, 16 . 

Aly Mnrddn Khan, of the tribe of lien Shy bailee, 
an account of him, ii. 222 , n. . 

Aly Nuckee Khun, son of Saduck Khan) is im¬ 
prisoned, ii. 15(i, n.; is detached against Aly 
Moorful Khan, whom he attacks and defeats, 
lb5; returns to Isfahun, and gives himself up 
to every species of excess, ib .; marches to com¬ 
plete his conquest of Irak, l(i4; is defeated, and 
compelled to fly to Shiraz, ib. 

■Aly Nuckec Khan, Governor of Yezd, ii. 193 . 

Aly P&clift, Commander of the Turkish army in 
Aderbijan, i. 537 • is defeated, ami made pri¬ 
soner, 538. 

Aly ltezd, the eighth Imaum, interred at Mushed, 
i. 488, 525, n. 

Aly Uezd, author of the History of the Zund Fa* 
mily, ii. 147. 

Aly-verdi Beg, a general of Abbas the Great, 
i. 529: becomes the friend of Sir Anthony 
Shevley, 533. 

Alyvcrdy Khan, the father of Nuuroze Khan 
YcshkAgAssee-bushee, ii. 2()3, n. 

Aly YAr Khan, of SubzAwar, ii. 222, n. 

Aly Yczili.—See Shcrrilu-decn. 

Amancha, one of Timours otlieers, i. 468. 

Amin lilluh Khan, a general of the army of 
Miihmood, i. 024; is successful in reducing 
Kuzvccn and other cities, ii. 3; his force 
is overpowered by the inhabitants of Kaz- 
veen, 7; becomes discontented, 15; is put to 
death, 2 fi. 

Ainan-ulljh Khan, Waly of Ardclan, ii. 210 , n. 

Ambassadors, ceremonies obseived at the Persian 
Court on the reception of foteign, it. 555 ; also 
by the ministers, governors of cities, Ac. 56'7; 
importance attached to the dignity assumed by 
them, 5b8. 

Amber, a town, i. 175. 

Ainecn, Caliph, son of Ilaroun-ul-Ilushecd, his 
character, and contest with his brother Ma* 
moon, i. 278 , 11 . 

Amccn-u-dccn, the Vizier of Tochlah, i. 38b. 
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Amrcn-u-doulab, the title of the minister of finrincc, 
ii. 43(i, n. 

Ameer Anhui, Governor of Aderbijan, ii. 110, n. 

Ameer Ayaz, the attabeg of Malik Shah the Si'- 

>• 

contl, is slain, i. 37-1. 

Ameer ftaccub, vizier to Arghoun, i. 421). 

Ameer Cliouban is intrusted with the government 
of Abnu Seyd during his minority, i. 443; is 
chief of the tribe of Seldouz, 443, n.; his 
death, 444. 

Ameer Daniel, the father of Beggee Jill, his rule., 
ii. '243. 

Ameer Deivinee, an office held by the rulers of 
Lfir, i. 530, n. 

Ameer Goon.ili Khan, ruler of KaboosliAn, ii. 231 ; 
submits to Aga .Mahomed Khan, 2S8. 

Ameer llinkar Neviiui, sun of Abghau Ncvian, 
i. 449, n. 

Ameer Hussein, a noble of Tran.soxania, unites his 
forces with Timoui and defeats Ouleuus, i. 454; 
his contest with 'limuur for the kingdom of 
Persia, ib .; takes the Fort of Kiirshce, 455; is 
attacked by Timour, 451); and dtfeated, 457; 
concludes a pace with Timour, 458; is mur¬ 
dered, ib. 

Ameer Hussein Kourkan, a noble of the Court of 
Abou Seyd, i. 413. n.; marries the daughter of 
Ameer Cliouban, 44V; is compiled to resign 
her to his monarch, ih. 

Ameer Maassooin.—See Beggee Jin. 

Ameer Noah succeeds his father, Nasr, i. 299; his 
reign, and deuth, ih. 

Ameer Noah the Second, generally called Abdul 
Kassiin Noah, succeeds his father, Munsour, 
i. 300; tw,n of his nobles conspire against him, 
ih .; seeks the aid of Subuctagcen, 301; defeats 
liis enemies, ih .; bis death, ib. 

Ameer Kouroze, an officer of the Court of Ghnzan 
Khan, his influence over that monarch, i.439; 
is put to death, 440. 

Ameer Seif-u-deeii joins Timour, i. 453. 

Ameer Timour.—See Timour. 

Aincer-ul-Moumcnan.— See Malik Shah. 

Amccr-ul-Ojnrah.—See Aly Buyah. 


Ainer, succeeds his brother, Yucnob«bcn*T.eis, 

i. 283; consents to hold the kingdom of Persia 
under the Caliphs of Bagdad, 285; is often 
called Amrou, 285, ii.; is ordered to be publicly 
cursed ill till the mosques in Klioiassan, 280'; is 

■ defeated in uu action, nnd flies to Scis'an, ih .; 
reconquers Khornssun, ib.; is restored to favour, 
and receives a grant of several provinces, 287; 
is unsuccessful in an attempt to seize the person 
and government of the caliph, ih. ; advances 
against Ismail Rainance, ih. ; made prisoner, 
288; is sent to Bagdad, and pul to deuth, 239; 
liis government, and character, ib. 

Amerdud, the ungel of vegetation, according to 
Zoroaster, i. 19 O. 

Amerkote, u fortress, its situation, ii. 89; is the 
birth-place of the Emperor Ackbar, 89. n. 

Amidst, remarkable conduct of the Bishop of, i. 119. 

Amrou. — See Ainer. 

Aiuuiutli the Third, i. 538. 

Amusements of the Persians, ii. 5S(>. 

Amy tis, the daughter of Astyages, i. 221. 

Anastasius, Homan Emperor, i. 134. 

Anatomy, llic Persians unacquainted with, ii. 531. 

Andekau, a province, i. 4»9- 

Aiidereman is opposed to Guorgeen, i. 51. 

An Eiau, i. 258, n. 

Angels, how considered by the Makomcdans, 

ii. 322. 

Angora, in Asia Minor, i. 474. 

Animals of Persia, tiune, ii. 515; wild, 518. 

An-lrun, i. 258. 

Anna, Kic-Novecs of the Court of Doulut How 
.Scindiali, ii. 306'. 

Anne, Queen of Au-lriu, i. 189, ». 

Anokhushec, one of the four classes of the subjects 
of Persia, their occupation, i. 20 7, n. 

Anokhushi, one of the four classes of the subjects of 
Persia, according to the Burhan Kuttah, i. 207 , 
2.08, n. 

Anveri, a poet, i. 3 76 , n.; specimen of hit compo¬ 
sition, 377, n.; ii. 541. 

Auund-paul, son of Jypaul, is defeated by Mah. 
mood in two successive invasions, i. 323; attacks 
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the army of Malimood, 325; is defeated, 326; 
reduced to the condition of u feudal lord, 32?. 

Antioch, a city, by whom founded, i. 83, n.; taken 
and plundered by Shuhpoor, 98 , n.; captured 
by Noushccrwnn, 140. 

Antiochus the Great, his contest with Shahpoor, 
i. 85. 

Antiochus Soter succeeds Sclcucus, i. 83. 

Antiocluis Thcos, the successor of Antiochus 
Soter, i. 83. 

Aphra, i. 220 , n. 

Aj)liree<loon, the name of Feridoon in Deri, 
i. 217 , n. 

Aqueducts constructed by lloushung for irrigation, 
i. 14; description of them, 14, n.; great uti¬ 
lity of, in l’ersia, ii. 4/3, n. 

Arubin, i. 2 ; description of, 167 ; independence of 
its inhabitants, ii.; description of a native of 
Atubia, 1 ft' 8 ; their ancient religion, ii.; the 
horse, camel, and dromedary of Arabia, 16 ' 8 , n.; 
the doctrine of Mahomed prevails over it, l6'9; 
infanticide practised, 173, n.; settlement of its 
colonies in Hulkh and Khorassan, 277 . 

Arabians, their previous state, and conversion to 
Mahomedanisin, ii. 341; condition of their 
tribes in Persia, 465; their habits, dress, and 
diet, 6 ’l 7 ; their power of flight, 618 . 

Aral', a feast, ii. 406, n. 

An‘i I As, a mountain at Mecca, ii. 406', n. 

A raxes, riser, i. 2, n.; also called Arras, 5. 

Arbuces, reasons for supposing him to be the Feri¬ 
doon of oriental writers, i. 210 ; the different 

. names assigned to him, 220 , 11 . 

Arbianes, (lie Grecian name of Kcrshasp, i. 30, n. 

212 , 11 . 220 , 11 . 

Arcudius, Emperor, leaves his son Theodosius 
under the protection of Yczdijird L'lathim, 
i. 114. 

Anli bil, a town, i. 4£)5; a great famine in it, 511. 

Ardeldn, province, i. 510, n.; its extent, ii. 210 ; 
disci tit, character, and mlc of its'Walys, ii.; 
power and condition of its present Waly, 46’7. 

Ardibehesht, the angel of fire, speech to Zoroaster, 
i. lfli. 


1 

Ardisheer, the son of Schiroueh, is raised to the 
throne, i. l63; is put to death, ib. 

Ardisheer Babigan, Artaxcrxes the First of the 
Greeks, slays Arduan, i. 86; his descent; 89 i 
is noticed by the Governor of Darabjird, 90; 
forms designs to obtain sovereign power, ib.; 
deposes his brother from the government of Fars, 
.91; subdues Kerman, Isfahan, and all Irak, ii.; 
his action with Arduan, ii.; is hailed king, ii.; 
extends his empire, 92; is supposed to* have 

„ founded the City of Madain, ii,; resigns his go¬ 
vernment, 93 ; his general character and admi¬ 
nistration, ii.; is the reputed author of two 
works, 94 , n.; his dying speech to his son, 95. 

Ardisheer the Second, Artaxerxes the Second 
of the Greeks, succeeds Shahpoor the Second, 
i. 112; his descent, ii.; is drposed, ii. 

Ardisheer Hirazikist, the title assumed by Ikhmnn, 
is the Artaxcrxes Longimaiius of the Greeks, 
the etymology of the title explained, 66, n. 230. 

Arduan, the successor of Volasin, his war with the 
Homans, i. 86; by whom slain, ii.; is the Arta- 
banes the Fifth of the Greeks, 86, n. 

Arduan, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 187, n. 

Arduan, another prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n.; 
slain by Ardisheer Babigan, ii. 

Aretishtarfm, one of the four classes of the subjects 
of Persia, according to the' Binidad, i. 207, n. 

Argali, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Argli, or citadel, ii. 269, n. 

Arghoun is taken, hut released, i. 428; deprives his 
uncle, Neokoudar, of his crown and life, ii.; is 
bailed Sovereign of Persia, Arabia, and Syria, 
429! Ids death, 130. 

Aries, the festival of Nourozc held on the first day 
of the sun entiling it, i. 17. 

Arisli, the son ol'Kai Koliad, i. 33. 

Aristobulus, his account of the tomb of Cyrus, 
i. 223, n. 

Aristotle, the miuistcr of Philip, and tutor of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, i. 75. 

Arjasp, King of Tartary, dcclures war against Per¬ 
sia, i. 59; is often styled King of Chinu, 59, n.; 
his speech to the chiefs respecting the worship of 
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fire, 59, u.; is defeated in an aqtion, 6 0 ; recom¬ 
mences the war; and, after defeating G ushtasp, 
returns to Tartary, ib. ; is defeated by Isfundear, 
ib. ; his capital besieged, 6 l; makes his escape, 
but issuvertaken, and slain, 62 . 

Arjung, pn officer of the King of Mazrndcran, who 
had Kai Kaoos in his custody, i. 34. 

Armen, the son of Kai Kobad, i. 33. 

Armenia, subdued by Narsi, i. 104; condition of 
at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 212 . 

Armenians, their prosperity under Abbas tbe 
Great, i. 627; their altered state in the reign* 
of Shah 'Sultan Hussein, ib.; called upon 
to form a corps, but seized, and their arms 
taken from them, 628 ; their defence of Julfa 
against Mahmood, 629 ; their application for 
arms refused, ib. ; terms on which they capi¬ 
tulate to Mahmood, 630; their horrur and dis¬ 
may at being compelled to give up fifty of their 
virgins, 631; their numbers in Julfa, ii. 521. 

Arms, national, of Persia, ii. 563- 

Army of Persia, ii. 495—503. 

Arnaud, Vincent, his ransom of Topal Osman, 
ii. 68 , n. 

Aron, in Hebrew, a mountain, i. 21. 

Arpha, or Arplira, the same as l’braortcs.i. 217, n. 

Arphaxad, reasons for supposing him to be the 
Dijuces of the Greeks,!. 217, 220 , n. 

Arral, Lake of, ii. 241. 

Arras.—See Araxcs. 

Arsaces revolts, and slays the Viceroy of Persia, 
i. 83; founds the dynasty of the Arsucides, ib. 

Arsxccs.—See Kai Kobad. 

Arsacidcs, dynasty of tbe, known to the Persians as 
the Ashkauians, i. 83; the Persians have no 
authentic records of this period, 243; cause of 
this blank in their history, 244. 

Arselan Shah, son of Toghrul the Second, i. 378,n. 

Arsh.—Sec Kai Kobad. 

Arsilla, an Aflghan chief, i. 324. 

Arslan, one of Timour's officers, i. 467 . 

Aruf, one of the. stages of the Sooffecs to divine 
beatitude, ii. 387. 

Artalmnes, the Shahpoor of Persian authors, i. 85, n. 
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Artabancs the Fourth, the Iloormuz of Persian 
authors, i. 85, n. 

Artabanus, his history compared to that of Roos- 
tum, i. 236. 

Artaxcrxes the First.—See Ardishccr Babigan. 

Arta.vcrxcs the Second.— See Anlishecr the Se¬ 
cond. 

Artaxcrxes Longimauus, i. 66, 230; his reign 
compared to that of Ardishccr Dirazdust, 
235. 

Artaxcrxes Ijlncmon, i. 201; bis reign supposed to 
be included hi that of Ardishccr Dirazdust, 239. 

Arlia, the Grecian name for Zoo, i. 30, n. 212, n. 
220 , n. 

Artibaras, i. 220, n. 

Arts, the useful and fine, the progress of the inha¬ 
bitants of Persia in them, ii. 526. 

Artucas, i. 220, n. 

Artuncj, i. 220, n. 

Arty ncs, i. 220, u. 

Arufili, men of knowledge, those of the Sooffecs, 
ii. 410, n. 

Aryenis, her marriage with Astyages, i. 218. 

Arzcmandokht.—See Arzcm-dukht. 

Aizcm-dokht, daughter of Khoosroo Piirvccz, suc¬ 
ceeds Shall Slicncndch, i. l64; a noble falls in 
love with her, ib .; she is put to death, ib.; her 
name variously written, 164, n. 

Asculon, tlm birth-pluce of the Itnaum Shaffci, 
ii. 354, n. 

Asfar subdues Makan, i. 303. 

Aihaklk-bash, a Kujur tribe, ii. 126; their settle¬ 
ment at Asterabad, 263. 

Ashiikciib, a Sooffcc sect, ii. 388, n.; 392, n. • 

Aslidar Koh, a mountainous country, ii. 92, n. 

Asbg, a descendant of Kai Kaoos, founds a dy¬ 
nasty, i. 86. 

Ashganians, dynasty of, character of its history, 
i. 84; the names of its different piiuccs, 87, 11 . 

Ashk, the founder of the dynujty of the Ash- 
kunians, or Arsacidcs, i. 83; obtains the aid of 
bis countrymen, ib.; slays the Viceroy 
Persia, 84; fixes his residence at Km. 
makes war against the Sdcucides, ib 

O 
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defeat of Seleucus Callinicus ascribed by some 
tohiirf, 84. 

Aslik the Second, the defeat of Sclcucus Callinicus 
ascribed to him, i. 85. 

Aslikanians, a dynasty founded by Asbk, character 
of its history, i. 81. 

Aslir, one of the princes of the Ashganians, i. 
87, n. 

Ashrnff.—See Malik Kumal. 

Ash raff, son of Ameer Chouban, obtains power, 
i. 445; is killed, 446. , , 

AsliralT, city of, i. 549. 

Aslirfiff, ii. 1 ; proceeds to Candahar, 7 > de¬ 
clared the successor of Mahmood, 15; is the 
sonofMeer AbdfiUa, 15, n.; Mali mood's jea¬ 
lousy towards him, ib. ; succeeds Mahmood, 20; 
puts the principal Affghan chiefs to death, 26 ; 
oilers the crown to Shull Sultan llussein, 27; 
invites Tdmdsp Mcerza to Isfahan, ib. ; deputes 
an nmbassudor to Constantinople, 28; marches 
against the Turks, 29; sends a deputation to the. 
Turkish camp, 30; defeats the Turks, and sends 
another deputation to their camp, 31; concludes 
a treaty, 32; is unsuccessful in obtaining Cun- 
duhar, ib. ; takes Yczd, 34; collects an army to 
oppose TdmfUp Meerza, ib. ; defeated by the 
Persians, 35; marches to a strong position, and 
fortifies his encampment, 36; is attacked, and 
compelled to fly to Isfahan, 37; proceeds to 
Shiraz, ib. ; murders Shah Sultan Hussein, 38; 
is again attacked, and compelled to enter the 
City of Shiraz, 39; escapes, with two hundred 
followers, 40; is slain, 41. 

Ashriiff Khan, Ycssdwul, ii. 423, n. 

Askandcrous, the son of Alexander the Great, 

i. 82, n. 

Aspadan, i. 220 , n.; the name given to Astyages 
by Cltcsias, 221 . 

Aspdrfls, the heavenly nymphs of tho Hindoos, 

ii. 330, n. 

Aspar, a period of a thousand milliop of years, 
i. 11 , n. 

Assiah, the consort of Pharaoh, ii. 364. 

Aisudcen Sheerkoh, the uncle of Salah-u-dccn, 


takes refuge ttf the Court of Balbcck, i. 3 79 ; is 
scut with a force to aid Azad Ismail, ii. 

Assucrus, i. 220, n. 

Ass, wild, of Persia, ii. 518. 

Assyria, i. 2, n. • 

Astcruhad, province of, its description, ii. 1,26, n.; is 
under the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, 203. 

Astcrabod, town of, ii. 115. 

Astracan destroyed by Timour, i. 470. 

Astrologers, tho knowledge of Persian, ii. 576 ; 
the faith placed in their predictions, 57*7. 

•Astrology esteemed in France, i. 189 , n.; in Persia, 
ii. 537, n.; referred to on all occasions, 576 ; in¬ 
stances of the Persians’ faith in, 577. 

Astronomy encouraged by Malik Shah, i. 371; 
why studied in Persia, ii. 536. 

Astyagcncs, i. 221 , n. 

Astyages, the son and successor of Cyaxarcs, not 
notierd by Persian authors, i. 33, n.; his reign 
supposed to be included in that of Kui Kaoos, 
218; the meaning of the name, 220 . 

Asurindn, one of the four classes established by 
Jemshecd, i. 207 , n. 

Atropatenc.— See Adcrbijan. 

Atrut, the son of Jcmshccd, i. 24, n. 

Atta-bcg, i. 373; signification of the word, 382, n. 

Atta-bcg Aboubckcr succeeds his uncle, Kizcl 
Arselan, i. 385 ; his title is Nour-u-decn, 
385, n. 

Atta-beg Aboubckcr succeeds his father, Saad, 
i. 388; receives the title of Kuiluck Khan, ib. 

Atta-beg Allah-uileen, ruler of Yczd, i. 388, n. 

Atta-beg Kurajah, son of Sulghour, is said to have 
built the Tukht Karrajah, i. 386. 

Atta-bcg Mahomed succeeds bis father, lllij Guz; 
his reign, and death, i. 384. 

Atta-beg Muzuficr succeeds his brother, Atta-beg 
Aboubckcr; his death, i. 385. 

Atta-hcg Sunkur, the great-grandson of Sulghour, 
succeeds Boozabah, i. 386; confirmed in his 
government, ib .; his death, ii.; known by his 
title of Mnzufier-u-dccn, 386, n. 

Attosh Kuddah, a Persian work, i. 22 , n. 

Attossa, thedaughtcrof Artaxerxes Mnemon, i. 242. 
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Avars, a tribe of Tartars, i. 159,.ft. ' 

A vesta, the Zend-avesta, i. 196’. 

Avicenna, the physician, ii. 410, n. <34. 

Aub&dah, fort of, ii. 140, n. 

Aulcha*t is opposed to Zunkay Shahweran, i. 51, n. 

Aulura^aurah, a Persian work, i. 514, n. 

Auluin-Shoach, the daughter of Uzun llussun, 
also called Martha, i. 498, n. 

Aurungzebe, Emperor of India, ii. 72. 

Autdd, one of the degrees of the Suofiecs, ii. 
41'2, n. 

Authors, eastern, character of their composition!:) 
i. 275. « 

Aweis, son of Hussein Ruzoorg, his rule, i. 446. 

A wind, a deev, or barbarian chief, i. 35. 

Ayrcn Akberry, a Persian work, ii. 407, »• 

Aycsba, the wife of Mahomed the prophet, ii. 3591 
the Shcahs’ abuse of her, 363. 

Azad Ismail, Waly of E*ypt, i. 379* 

Azad Khan, ruler of Aderbijau, ii. 116 , n.; defeats 
Kurrccm Khan, 122; is himself defeated, 124; 
his contest with Mahomed Ilussein Khan, 125; 
endeavours to engage Ilcraclius in his cause, ii.; 
throws himself on the clemency of Kurrccm 
Khun, ib. 

Azadmi-doLht.—See Arzem-doklit. 

Azadtillah, chief of the Abdallcc Aflghans, takes 
Herat, and makes it an independent principality, 
i. 614; engages the Persian army, ib.; and com¬ 
pletely defeats it, 615. 

Azdanloo, a Kujur tribe, ii. 126 ; their settlement 
at Merv, 232. 

Azdchac, i. 220. 

Azd-u-doulah, i. 253, n. 

Azerabad, the last prince of the race of Abad, ab¬ 
dicates the throne, i. 9- 

Azerbijan, the Pchlivi name for the province of 
Adrrbijan, i. 53, n. 

Azqrburzecn, the son of I'criburz, rebels against 
Rahman, and recovers Scistan, i. 67; slays Ar- 
dishcer, ib.; the signification of the term, 
67, n. 

Azcrmdokht.—Sec Arzcm-dokht. 

Azracl, the angel of death, ii. 323. 


Azud-u-doulah, son of Rukun-u-doulab, his re¬ 
ception by Aly Ruyah, i. 306; obtnifis the rule 
of Fars, ib .; becomes vizier to the caliph, ib.; 
improvements made by hint in the empire, 30/; 
his general character and government, 308. 

R. 

Baba Khan, the familiar appellation by which 
Agn Mahomed Khan called tho present king, 
ii. 1S4, 278. 

Rabek, the. father of Arditheer Rabigan, his de¬ 
scent, i. 89 ; makes himself master of the pro¬ 
vince of Ears, 90 . 

Buber, Emperor of India, i. 141, n.; his description 
of Fcrghunah, 293; after a struggle with Sliahi- 
beg Khan retreats to India, and obtains that 
empire, 489 i >>• 72. 

Rabcr, the grandson of Shah Rokh, establishes 
himself in Khorassan, i. 483; his death, ib. 

Babool-beg, one of the chiefs of Khorassan, mur¬ 
dered by N&dir Shull, ii. 47 . 

Babul, the Persian term for Babylon, i. 80. 

Babylon, i. 68; destruction of, attributed to Cyrus, 
224; ruins of, 259. 

Bacon, Lord, i. 312. 

Bad-4-wcrd, one of the treasures of Khoosroo Pur- 
veez, i. 157, n. 

Badcah, an Arabian tribe, i. 302. 

Rftdeooa, the earth of, ii. 530, n. 

Bagdad, City of, tuken by Toghrul Beg, i. 353; 
captured by llulakoo Khau, 422; tnkch by a 
descendant of Arghoun, 446; submits to Timour, 
465; taken by Ismail, 503; conquered by 
Abbas the Great, 541; invested by Nfidir, ii. 
59; condition of its ruler at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Klran, 233. 

Ragdad-Khatoon, the daughter of Ameer Chouban, 
marries Arnccr Hussein, i. 444; Abou Seyd’s 
love for her, ib .; given up by her husband, 
and married to the monarch, ib. 

B&gh&vund, plains of, ii. 60. 

Baharam, the successor of Hormuz, i. 100; puts 
Muni and most of his disciples to death, 101. 

Baharam the Second succeeds to the throne, i. 102; 
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liis tyrannical conduct reformed, ib.; Mesopo¬ 
tamia alienated from his kingdom, ib .; also 
Ctt-siphon, 103. 

Baharam the Third succeeds his father, i. 103; is 
Vtiranes the Third of the llomans, ib. 

Baharam the Fourth .succeeds to the throne, i. 113; 
founds the City of Kermanshah, ib.; is killed, 
ib .; is Varanes (lie Fourth of the Romans, 
113, n. 

Baharam the Fifth is intrusted to the care of 
Noman, i. 114; obstacles to his* succession, 
115; overcomes them, ib .; known by the name 
of Baharam Gour, 116 *; his munificence, gene¬ 
rosity, and liberality, ib .; his war with the Khan 
of Tmusoxania, 117 ; his incursions into India 
and the Arabian ami Roman territories, 113; 
his lure of the chase, 11.9; his death, ib.; his 
skill as an archer, 119, n.; his government and 
character, KM. 

Baharam, son of Shaliponr Znohiktnf, his figure 
represented at the Tauk-e-bostan, i. 259. 

lkhuram Choubrrn is chosen to command the 
army of lloorimiz the Third, i. 152; attacks 
and defeats the Tartars, 153; is unsuccessful 
against the Romans, ib .; receives a disgraceful 
present from his sovereign, in which he appears, 
and appeals to his army, who become indignant, 
and hail him as their king, ib .; desires coin to 
be struck in the name of Khoosroo l’urveez, 
154; brings that prince to an action, and defeats 
him, ib.; assumes the government, 155; is de¬ 
feated by Khoosroo, ib.; flies to Tartary, and 
enters the service of the Khukan, ib.; is poisoned, 
tb .; the Samaniuns boast their descent from 
him, 201, 293. 

Baharam Ghour.— Sec Baharam the Fifth. 

Baharam Gudurz, the Gutaizes of the Grreks, 
succeeds Shahpour, i. 85; revenges the death of 
John the Baptist, ib. 

Bahuiain Khan, ruler of Jullalabad, terms himself 
a Kaiancr, i. 262 , n. * 

Baharam Mccrza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n. 

Baharam Shah, a monarch of the race of Ghizni, 
becomes tributary to Sanjur, i. 375. 


Bah&rcc.of Ruudrah, a Sooffee teacher, ii. 395, n. 

Bdhdrcean, a Sooffee sect, their usage, ii. 395, n. 

Baharloo, a branch of the tribe of Shamloo, i. 
3.90, n. 502, n. 

Bahman, the son of Isfundcar, succeeds Gvshfasp, 
i. 66; is more generally known by his 'title of 
Ardishecr Dirazdust, ib.; invades Scistan, 67; 
which is rrtnkrn from him, ib .; the Shanscrit 
signification of his name, 67 , n.; resumes the 
government of Babylon, 68; peripd of his reign, 
68 , n.; accordance of his reign with that o! Ar- 

• taxerxes Longimanus, 235 — 238; is supposed 
to have married Esther, 238, n. 

Bahman, the angel of living creatures, his speech 
to Zoroaster, i. 195. 

Bahrein, an island, i. 106 , n.; conquered by Abbas 
the. Great, 529; taken by Mahomed Tuckcc 
Khan, ii. 67 ; pearl fisheries of, 515. 

Buidezunndn, the last of the race of Timour, 
i. 490. 

Baidu Khan, grandson of Hulukoo, rebels against 
Key Khatou, ami usurps his government, i. 
436; is slain, ib. 

Bail am, the greater and lesser, two festivals or¬ 
dained by Mahomed the prophet, ii. 339. 

Uaisangour Khan, son of Kuidau Khan, i. 450, n. 

Ihtjazet.—See Bnyczccd. 

llajerow, one of the rajahs of Mooltan, is attacked 
by Mahmood, i. 333, 11 . 

Baku, town of, description of the places of worship 
at, i. 261 ; taken by the Russians, ii. 21< retaken 
by Zubutr, 294. 

lhilbcck, i. 379. 

Balfrosh, a town, ii. 268. 

Bali, or Mahabali, i. 10. 

Rallooks, or districts, ii. 492, n. 

Baloochistan, province of, i. 263 ; affords auxili¬ 
aries to the army of Mahmood, 619 , 11 .; its 
condition at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 238. 

B&mcezchi, an Affghun family, i. 599 , n. 

Bandah, fortress of, ii. 3, n. 

Bank-notes established in Persia, i. 431; descrip¬ 
tion of, 432; their value, 433, n. 
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Bannac, Marquess, ii. 25, n. 

Banners of Persia, ii. 563; consecration of, 564, n. 
Banco Kaishub, the daughter of Koostum, opposes 
Bahman in his invasion of Seistan, i. 67 . 
Barbifry, t King of, taken by Koostum, i. 36. 
Barbud, the musician of Khoosroo l’urvecz, i. 158. 
Barcaria, i. 222 . 

Bareekzehi, an Affglian family, i. 599. n. 

Barkah Khan advances to invade Persiu, i. 425; 
din, 426. 

’ 1 

Barkat Nevian, son of Ameer Hiukar Ncviau, 

i. 449, n. 

Barley, price.of, in Persia, ii. 519, n. 

Basmcitch, village of, i. 520. 

Batou Khan succeeds his father, Joujec Khan, i. 
419; countries conquered and ravaged by him, 
ib .; his death, ib. 

B&ttcnc&h, or Battencc, a Sooffcc sect, i. 394; 

ii. 392. 

Baud-c-Cauc&s&n, also railed Baud-c-ShahcryAr, 
the north-west wind, ii. 509 , 11 . 
Baud-e-ShaheryAr, ii. 509, n. 

Baudgccrs, or ventilators, ii. 523, n. 

Bauker Khan, Governor of Isfahan, usurps the 
name of king, i. 169 ; is taken, and im¬ 
prisoned, ib. 

Ban la is opposed to Gchroora, i. 51, n. 
Bayrndrrcc.—Sec Ak-koinloo. 

Hayezeed, or Bajazef, threatens the destruction of 
Constantinople, i. 473; his character, 474; 
obtains^the title of IJl-Uirrim, ib.', his action 
with Timour, ib .; his death, ib. 

Bayezced, sun of the Emperor Soliman, is sheltered 
at the Court of T&inusp, but subsequently im¬ 
prisoned, and given up to his father, i. 510. 
Bayezecd, a.celebrated Sooflee teacher, ii. 390, 
416. 

Bayezced, of Bustara, a Sooflcc teacher, ii. 395, 11 . 
Bazin, a monk, the physician of Nadir, ii. 96 , n. 
Ikan-u-dren, a work on divinity, ii. 389, n. 
Behahan, town of, i. 91, n. 

Bcdcrufsh, the brother of Gushtasp, is slain, i. 60 . 
Bcdr, the war of, ii. 320, n. 

Becah, river of, the ancient Ilyphascs, i, 31 6 , n. 


Bcejun, son of Geeve, is made captive, i. 47; cause 
of his confinement, 47, n.; suspended by his 
hVels in a pit, 4B; freed from his prison, ib .; 
opposed to Chuubccn, 51, n. 

Beggrc Jftu establishes his authority over Mavcr-ul- 
Nuher, ii. 241; his name ami title, 243, 11.5 be* 

’ comes a mendicant, and implores the inhabitants 
of Bokharah to forgive the sins and crimes of his 
father, 244; gives himself up to devotion and 
mental abstraction, 245 ; openly professes him¬ 
self to be a Sooffre, ib .; refuses to assume the 
government, ib.; destroys all the drinking and 
gambling houses in Bokhara!), 246; again re¬ 
fuses to accept the government, but promises his 
aid, and takes the title of regent, ib .; marches 
and defeats Ntaz Aly, ib .; measures adopted by 
him on his assuming the government, 247; his 
administration of justice, and mode of punish¬ 
ment, 248; prohibits the smoking of tobacco, 
and enjoins the strict performance of religious 
duties, 249; abolishes all duties except on 
foieign goods, and sutlers 110 monopolies, ib.; 
collects revenue only from crown lands, and 
exacts the Jizyiit and Zukat taxes, 16 .; claims 
his share fur the expenses of the. government, 
in imitation of the Prophet Mahomed, 250; his 
mode of paying the troops, ib.; his own ex¬ 
penses, ib.; allowance to his wife and sons, 
251; his dress, ib.; his contempt of worldly 
pleasure, 252; his invasion of Khorassan and 
attack of Mushed, 253; his circular litter to 
the chiefs of Khorassan, advising them to adopt 
tlie creed of the Soonces, ib .; character of his 
predatory incursions, 254; his own mean ap-; 
pearancc, and the splendour of his court, 255; 
his reception of the envoy of Mannish Khan, 
257; his diet, 259; Ids successful reign, 26 ‘l. 

B-glcrbegs, governors of provinces, always ap¬ 
pointed by the king, ii. 455. 

Bchaudcr Khan. — See Abou Seyd. 

Bchbood Khan muiders the Prince Suffcc Mccrza, 
i. 56l; promoted to high station, 562; com¬ 
pelled to slay his own son, ib.; murdered, 
562, u. 
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Bclicsht-Gung, the capital of Afrasiab, i. 53, u. 

Behnt river, the ancient Ilydaspcs, i. 316, n. 

Belawul, a seaport, i. 334, n. 

Bclisarius is sent to check the progress of Nou- 
shccrvvan, i. 141. 

Belshazzar is deprived of his government of Baby¬ 
lon, i. 68, 224, 230. 

Bolus, similarity of, to Mahabool, i. 10,n.; 248, n. 

Bcn-Ayar, an Arabian tribe, their invasion of 
Persia, i. 106. 

Bence Haschim, the tribe of Mahomed the Pro¬ 
phet, their right to a share of the khums, 
ii. 357, n. 

Bence Omftee, dynasty of, i. 530, n. 

Bcnre Tcmicni, tribo of, i. 174, n. 

Bengal, i. 318. 

Bcn-hadad, i. 209, n. 

Ben-Isfahan, or Isfalianuk, village of, the brave 
conduct of its inhabitants, i. 634; capitulates 
to Mahmood, ii. 10. 

Ben-Shy banco, a tribe settled near Boklmrah, their 
countenance comply Arabian, i. 277, n.; an 
account of their rule at Tubbus, ii. 221. 

Bermukcc, the vizier of llaroun-ul-Rushecd, ii. 
367. 

Bcrzcm, fort of, resists the attack of Alp-Arsclun, 
i. 361. 

Besitoon, son of Shcmgur, i. 311. 

Bessus, the murderer of Darius Codomauus, the 
manner in which he was executed, i. 73, n. 

Beysitloon, the sculpture of, ascribed to Forbad, 
i. l6l, n. 

Bhalka, the place where Shroc Kisheu’s incarna¬ 
tion terminated, i. 335, n. 

Bhatteah, fort of, taken by Mahmood, i. 323, n. 

Beemghur, fort of, the great plunder found in it by 
Mahmood, i. 326, n. 

Righoo Khan, the Sovereign of the Turks of Kap- 
chock, i. 352. 

Binidad, a Pohlivi work, the account given in it 
of the four classes established by Jemshecd, 
i. 207 , n. 

Birtha. — Scr Tukrect. 

Black Sea, i. 2, n. 


Blood, .always -revenged by the nearest relation, 

i. 227 , n.; even to the third and fourth genera¬ 
tion, 452, n.; the price of, how exacted, ii. 
460, n, 

Blood, the Persians’ ignorance of the circulation of, 

ii. 531. 

1 

Bocrat. — Sec Ilypocratcs. 

Ilograh Khan, ruler of Eastern Tartary, takes 
Bokharah, i. 300; his death, ii .; extent of his 
possessions, 300, n. 

Bokharah, city of, ceded by Afrasiab t& Kai 
Kaoos, i. 39, n.; taken by Kai Khoosroo, 53; 
given to Yacoob-ben-Leis, 281; is under the 
rule of the Samanccs, 292; conquered by Malick 
Shah, 365; subdued by Sanjar, 375; Beggee 
Jan’s rule over it, ii. 243. 

Bombay, i. 273, n. 

Boniface (Pope), the Eighth, endeavours to excite 
the Christian princes to another crusade, i. 
438. 

Boobilec, the massacre of, i. 318, 11 . 

Boodftk, the father of Zuckcc Khan, Zund, ii. 
137, n. 

Booroojird, town of, i. 373. 

Boorzoo, son of Sohrab, his conflict witli Roostum, 
i. 49; his combat with Afrasiab, 50; receives 
the. government of Ghour and Heri, ii. 
Roozabah, son of Sulgliour, i. 386. 

Boozurg-Mibir. — Sec Abouzurg-a-Mihir. 

Borahs, belong to the sect of Ismail, i. 407. 

Borak Aghlan plunders Khorassan, bpt is de¬ 
feated, and compelled to make a precipitate 
retreat, i. 426. 

Dorlaus, tribe of, i. 449, n. 

Bosphorus, Timours authority established on its 
hanks, i. 47 6 . 

Bost. — Sec Bust. 

llastam, the uncle of Khoosroo Purverz, is impri¬ 
soned, but soon liberated, i. J54; put to death, 
156. 

Bouka Khan, son of Buzunjur, i. 450, n. 

Buurda, the celebrated mantle of the Akbassidcs, 
i. 354. 

Brahmen, a Hindoo priest, i, 13, n. 
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Bruce, Mr. P. II., bis account of Peter the Great’s 
motive for advancing into Persia, ii. 4, n. 

Bryant, bis table of the different dates ascribed to 
the yeign of Semi rami it, i. 210, n. 

Bucht-ul-'Nasscr, the title of Uaham Gudurz, i. 
55; meaning of the title, 55, n.; supposed to 
be the Nebuchadnezzar of the Bible, S30.— 
See Raham Gudurz. 

Buddy, conqueror of Ceylon, i. 14, n. 

Hu kits.,lands with uncertain water, ii. 475, n. 

Bukhteeurcc, tribe of, subdued by NAdir, ii. 67; 
thc-ir bravery at the siege of Candahar, 68 ; 
their condition, 465. 

Bulgaria, conquered by Batou Khan, i. 41.0. 

Bulkh, city of, i. 13 ; situation of, 13, n.; taken 
by the Monarch of Tartary, 62 ; boasts of 
many ruins, 2I>2; arrival of Arabian colonics 
in, 277 ; taken by Yucoob-ben-Lcis, 281; 
granted to Amer, 287; is under the rule of 
the Sanmnecs, 292; under the rule of Chaghtai, 
420; subdued by Tsmail, 503. 

Bum-Nermansheer, fort of, ii. 156, n. 

Bund Ameer, the nnmc given to u dyke, i. 307. 

Rundawee, the uncle of Kkoosroo Purve.cz, is 
imprisoned, but soon liberated, i. 154; murders 
Ilourmuz the Third, 155 ; is put to death, 156. 

Bunder Abbas. — Sec Gombroon. 

Bunder Rceg, a sea post, ii. 135. 

Bundlccund, province of, i. 330. 

Bung, an intoxicating drug, its use sanctioned by 
llanbnlf ii. 355, n. 

Buonaparte, his views on the invasion of India, 
ii. 316'. 

Burakous, city of, besieged by Alexander, i. 75, n. 

Burdah, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 134. 

Burkan Kuttah, a Persian work, i. 183; the ac¬ 
count given in it of the four classes established 
by Jcmshccd, 208, n. 

BurkhoodAr Khan, the command of the garrison 
of Shiraz given to him, ii. 179; prejudices 
the mind of Lootf Aly Khan against Hajee 
Ibrahim, ISO. 

Burkyaruk, son of Malik Shah, i. 368, 371 ; 
retires to Rhe, but returns, and proceeds to 


Bagdad, 372; hailed as Sultan of the Empire, 
ib, ; his character and death, 373 . 

Burmaun is opposed to Rohan, i. 51, n. 

Bursa, city of, i. 473. 

Burt, Mr., East India Company’s agent at Gom¬ 
broon, i. 565, n. 

Burta Koutchin, the wife of Chenghiz, i. 41p. 

Bussorah, city of, by whom founded, i. 175; how 
situated, ii. 141; SAduk Khan lays siege to it, 
142; it surrenders, 143. 

Bussy, a French commander, i. 318,n. 

Bust, town of, ulso called Bost and Abeste, i. 315. 

Bust Am Khan, Governor of Isfahan, ii. 159,». 

Bute, lord, i. 594, n. 

Buzunjur, the ancestor of Chenghiz, i. 411, n. 
449- 

ByAghA, the mother of Kurrccin Khan, ii. 137, n. 

ByAt, a Turkish tribe, their rule over Mushed, 
ii. 218; an account of, 218, n.; their attach¬ 
ment to their chief, 464, u. 

Byrain, a direct descendant of Mahmood of Ghizni, 
Gliizni taken from him, i. 334; ho retakes it, 
and makes Souri captive, ib.; disgraces that 
prince, and puts him to death, 345; is attacked 
and defeated by Allah, and compelled to ffy to 
India, ib. 

Byram Aly Khan, ruler of Merv, ii. 232, n. 

Byram Deo, a Hindoo rajah, i. 333, n. 

C. 

Caaba, at Mecca, described, ii. 335. 

Cabul,country of, i. 3,n,; Sam appointed governor 
of, 25; given to lloostum, 53; taken by Ya- 
coob-ben-Lcis, 281 ; retaken by Subuctageen, 
3l6; assigned to Tuli Khan, 420; yields to 
Timour, 459; taken by NAdir, ii. 71 . 

Caitac, city of, i. 15, n. 

Caliphs, their invasion and government of Persia, 
i. 379- 

Calmooks, ii. 4. 

Cainbalu, or Khan Baligli, the capital of Khatai, 
described, i. 417, n. 

Cambyses, his reign supposed to be included in 
that of Lohrasp, i. 57, n., 234. 
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Cambys.cs, a Persian chief, i. 220 j is of the race 
of Persccd®, 222. 

Camel, of Arabia, i. l68, n.; of Persia, ii. 516. 

Campbell, Mr., his account of the climate of Ta- 
breez, ii. 510, n. 

Candahar yields to Timour, i. 459; taken by 
Abbas the Great, 544; given over to the Empe¬ 
ror of India, 572 ; recovered by Abbas the 
Second, 579 J taken by Mecr Vais, 607; be¬ 
sieged and taken by N&dir Shah, ii. 69 . 

Cannouge, city of, taken by Mahmood, i. 328; 
situation of, 328, n.; supposed to be the ancient 
Palibothra, ib. 

Carnmania, province of, ii. 24. 

Cardicias, the name of Kerslmsp, according to 
Moses of Choronc, i. 30, n., 220, n. 

Cnnluchi, the modern Kurd, i. 245. 

Carduchia, the modern Kurdistan, i. 105. 

Carmaniu, the modern Kerman, i. 113, n. 

Carriages, wheeled, none in Persia, ii. 557* 

Carthage, i. 396, n. 

Carus conquers Mesopotamia, i. 102; also Ctcsi- 
plion, 103; his death, ib .; his reception of the 
ambassador of Raharnm the Second, 103, n. 

Cashmere, conquest of, by Mahmood, i. 327. 

Caspian Sea, i. 2,3, 21, n. 

Casts, the non-cxistencc of, in Persia, i. 206 . 

Catherine the First, Empress of Russia, prosecutes 
the plans of her predecessor against Persia, 
ii.,'28. 

Catherine the Second, Empress of Russia, accepts 
the overtures of Ilrraclius, and concludes a 
treaty with that prince, ii. 280: recalls her 
forces from Georgia, 282; restores her influ¬ 
ence in Georgia, 294; the successes of her 
troops in thut province, ib .; the Persians’ opi¬ 
nion of her, 296 . 

Cauc&s&u, district of, ii. 509, n. 

Caucasus, mount, i. 2. 

Causeway made in Mazendcran by Abbas the 
Gnat, i. 553. * 

Cauzec, or judge, ii. 445. 

Cauzce Noor-hllah, of Shuster, his account of the 
Sooffees, ii. 408. 


Cawdcr Deg, Prince of Kerman, disputes the 
right of his nephew, Malik Shah, i. 364; 
taken, and imprisoned, ib .; put to death, 
365. 

Cawdcr, Caliph, i. 321; encourages Mahmood in 
spreading the religion of Mahomed, 322. 

Cawdcr Khan, Prince of Khotcn, aids llij Khan in 
his invasion of Khorassan, 323; defeated, 324; 
pursued across the Oxus, 325. 

C&zmcon recovered by Abbas the Great, i. 443 . 

Ceylon, island of, i. 14, n. 

Chaab, territory of, described, ii. 136. 

Chack, city of, ceded by Afrasiab to Kai Kaoos, 
i. 39, n. 

Cbaghlai, son of Clienghiz, the territories he suc¬ 
ceeds to, i. 420; his character and government, 
ib.; is also called Zagutai, 420, n. 

Chaghtai, a tribe, i. 422, n. 

Chalcedon, i. 158. 

Chaldean, their religion followed by the Sabians, 
i. 187. 

Chapow, or predatory incursion, ii. 241, n. 

Ch&r-B&gh, account of the, at Isfahan, i. 552. 

Chardin, Sir John, i. 273, n. 

Charity, enjoined as a duty by Mahomed, the two 
kinds described, ii. 334. 

Chattrupa, the term Satrap derived from it, i. 
271, n. 

Cheen, given to Siawush as a dower, i. 40; sup¬ 
posed to mean Chinese Tartary, 40, n. 

Chehcl-Miuar, said to be built by Uomai, i. 69 . 

Chehel-Setoon, or Pcrsepolis, i. 252, n. 

Chehcl-Sctoon, a palace at Isfahan, i, 552. 

C'henghiz, i. 15, n. 380; his name is Teinugin, 
409 ; obtains n complete victory over his ene¬ 
mies, ib.; made a Khakau, and placed upon 
the throne, 410; assumes the name of Chcn- 
ghiz Khan, 411; civil ordinances instituted by 
him, ib .; military regulations established by 
him, 413; reduces the whole of Tartary, 416 ; 
also China, or Kliatai, 417; extent of his domi¬ 
nions, 418; his death, 41.0; table of the kings 
of his family who reigned after Abou Scyd, 
445, 11 . 
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Cheragh Aly Khan, vizier to the’Princc of Shiraz, 
ii. 4<)5. 

Chcrkus, tribe of, i. 514. 

Chess, game of, supposed lo have been invented by 
Abodzurg-a-Mihir, i. 150. 

Chin, » 124. 

China, part of, given to Toor, i. 21 ; emperor of, 
taken by Iloostuin, 40'; the term applied to 
Chinese Tnrtary, 54, n.; Alexander’s meeting 
wifh the efnperor of, 77 ; presents made to 
Noushcerwan by the emperor of, 144, n.; sub¬ 
dued by Chengkiz Khan, 417; character of the 
constitution of its government, 405. 

Chinese Tarlary always confounded with China, 

i. 77. n. 

Chipaul. — See Jypaul. 

Choubecn, sou of Pecran, i. 51. 

Chougan, the game of, described, i. 299, n. 

Choutc, a contribution levied by the Marhattas, 

ii. 73, n. 

Chowal Mogflm, plain of, i. 02; Kinnicr's de¬ 
scription of, 62 , n. 

Christians, Alp-Arselan’s persecution of them, i. 
356 ; banished the dominions of Ncekoudar, 
427; favoured and protected by Saad-u-dowlali, 
429; privileges granted them by Abbas the 
Great, 535 ; the great protection and cncou- 
ragement afforded.them by that monarch, 554; 
toleration enjoyed by them under that monarch, 
55 9 ; the Persians’ idcu of their drunkenness, 
ii. 585. 

Christie, Captain, his account of the ruins of 
Seistan, i. 262, n. 

Chunab, river of, the ancient Acesinas, i. 3l6. 

Chymistry, the Persians’ knowledge of, ii. 629. 

Cigala.— Sec Jagh41-5ghli. 

Cingalese records, i. 14, n. 

Circassia pillaged by Timour, i. 470. 

Circumcision, rite of, not mentioned in the Koran, 
ii. 339. 

Citizens of Persia, the conduct of the monarch 
towards them, ii. 430. 

Civilisation, causes which have retarded its pro¬ 
gress among Mahomedan nations, ii, 622 . 

VOL. II. 


Climate of Persia, ii. 504. 

Cgins, foreign, current in Persia, ii. 515, n. 

Colchos conquered by Noushcerwan, i. 140; re¬ 
conquered by the Persians, 158. 

Columnia, town of, ii. 4, n. 

Couinri Yesaoul, an officer in the service ofTimour, 
i. 464, n. 

Commerce of Persia, ii.528. 

Concubinage, legal, admitted by the Shcahs, ii. 
380; how contracted, 591. 

Conradc, Marquess, murder of, i. 394, n. 

Constantine, one of his descendants collects an 
army to attack Persia, i. 108; defeats Shahpoor 
the Second, and retreats to his own dominions, 
109 ; agrees to Sliabpoor’s propositions, and gives 
up Nisibis, 110 . 

Constantine, the church of, i. 157, n. 

Constantius, Emperor, i. 108. 

Contract, the marriage, described, ii. 59 0 . 

Coreish, the Hebrew name for Cyrus, i. 228. 

Corgo, an island, ii. 135. 

Coroultai, a Tartar assembly, i. 410, n.; ii. 
429- 

Corpse, the reception and examination of, in the 
grave, ii. 324. 

Cosmos, the name given by the Romans to the 
monarchs of the Sassaniaii dynasty, i. 229 . 

Cossacks, ii. 4. 

Cotton, Sir Dodmorc, deputed as rtivoy to the 
court of Abbas the Great; his reception and 
entertainment, i. 549; his proposals arc agreed 
to, 550; his dentil, 551. 

Court, forms and ceremonies observed at the Per¬ 
sian, ii. 554; its splendour, 555. 

Crassus defeated in the reign of Orodes, i. 87, n. 

Criminals, punishment of, ii. 454. 

Cross, the holy, the true one discovered and carried 
to Persia, i. 157. 

Ctesias, a Grecian author, i. 30, n.; his access to 
the ancient records of Persia, 201; his account 
of Cyrus, 221 ; and of his death, 222. 

Ctesiphon taken by the Emperor Trajan, i. 85; 
its situation, 92, n.; conquered by Crassus, 103; 
its ruins, 259. 
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Cultivation, terms and mode of, in Persia, ii. 472. 

Currie, Dr., ii. 534, n. 

Cutch conquered by Massoud, i. 342. 

Cyaxarcs, the (irecian name for Kai Kaoos, i. 
53, n.; battle between him and tlie Lydians, 
34 , n.; events ofliis reign compared with those 
of Kai Kuoos, 2 I 8 . 

Cymon, his story compared to that of the son of 
llahnram the Fifth, i. 122 . 

Cyriadis, a pageant elected by Sliahpoor, i. 98, u. 

Cyropmdia compared to the Telemachlis of Fenc- 
lon, i. 228, n. 

Cyrus, i. 2, n. 41, n.; his history, as given by 
Herodotus, 220; as given by Ctesias, 221; as 
given by Xenophon, 222; various accounts of 
liis death, ib .; where buiicd, and description of 
his tomb, as given by Aristobulus, 223, n.; bis 
history, accoiding to Scripture, 224; etymology 
of names assigned to him, 228; his history, ac¬ 
cording to liichnrdson, 230. 

Cyrus, the younger, not noticed by oriental writers, 
i. 241, n. 

D. 

Dabisclima, a Hindoo rajah, i. 33J, n. 

Dabistan, a Persian work, i. 8 , 12, 17; the con¬ 
tents and authenticity of the work considered, 
181; Sir W. Jones’s account of it, ib., n. 

Daghda, the mother of Zoroaster, i. 1*)3. 

D&gheslun, province of, ii. 4. 

Dalai Lama, chief priest of the Tartars, i. 410. 

Dalgurouki, Prince, ii. 29 . 

Dalmatia ravaged by Batou Khan, i. 419* 

DAmgh&n, town of, ii. 35; the ancient Hccatom- 
pylos, 137, n. 

Dancing girls, ii. 587. 

Daniel, the book of, i. 2 , n. 

Daniel, the prophet, foretells the success of Cyrus, 
i. 224; description of his tomb, 256. 

Daood, leader of the Tartar tribe of Seljuokce, 
i. 342; is the brother of Toghrul Beg, 353. 

Daood, son of Mahmood, i. 374. 

Dara, a royal title, i. 224. 

l)ara, city of, built by the Romans, i, 135; its 


situation and description, as given by Gibbon, 
135, n.; its conquest by Noushcerwan, 141 ; 
surrendered to the Romans, 156; subdued by 
the Persians, 157. ■ , 

Darab the First, his birth, i. 68 ; is given'over to 
be put to death, ib. ; is miraculously preserved, 
recognized by his mother, and placed on the 
throne, 69 ; his war with Philip of Maccdon, 
ib. ; marries the daughter of that monarch, and 
compels him to become his tribufary, ib. ; js the 
Darius Nothus of the Greeks, 69 , n.; is the 
founder of the City of Darabjird, 70 ; coincidence 
of his history with that of Darius Nothus, 241; 
his intercourse and alliance with Philip, a fable, 
241, u. 

Darab the Second, the Darius Codomanus of 
the Greeks, his war with Alexander, i. 70 ; 
his action with that monarch, 1 1 ; his death, 
72; his dying request to Alexander, ib. ; ho¬ 
nours paid to his corpse, 73; is the last prince 
of the Kaianian dynasty, ib. ; his identity with 
the Darius Codomanus of the Greeks, 242. 

Darabjird, town of, by whom founded, i. 70 ; 
Izjotf Aly Khan lays siege to it, ii. 194. 

Daric, a gold coin, i. 57, n. 

Darius Codomanus.— See Darab the Second. 

Darius Hystaspes, is the Gushtasp of Persian wri¬ 
ters, i. 57, n.; gold first coined in Persia by 
him, ib. ; reasons for supposing his reign to be 
included in that of Gushtasp, 234; amount, 
and mode of collecting the revenue, first fixed 
by him, 266 . 

Darius Nothus. — See Darab the First, 

Darogah, lieutenant of police, ii. 455. 

Davey, major, his translation of Timour's Insti¬ 
tutes, i. 451, n. 

David, a descendant of his is ruler of Jerusalem, 
i. 55; the Affghans trace their descent to, 597. 

David, the son-in-law of Hcraclius, ii. 213, n. 

Daud, Governor of Mooltan, taken prisoner by 
Mahmood, i. 327- 

Dauphin of France, his message to Henry the 
Fifth compared with those of Alexander and 
Darab the Second, i. 71 , n. 
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Dawaika, i. 334, n. 

Day-miug, Emperor of China, i. 413, n. 

Death, the punishment of, ii. 449- 

Debt, its payment by the heir deemed a sacred 
duty, ii. 374, n.; how recovered among the 
wandering tribes, 4fi0. 

Debtors, severity of the Mahomedan law towards, 
ii. 447, n.; how treated among the wandering 
tribes, 4(i0. 

Dcen, or religion, ii. 322. 

Demur, a nominal coin, its value, ii. 475, n.—Sec 
Dinaar. ' 

Dccnawar, i. 203, n. 

Deer, one of the animals of Persia, ii. 318; mode 
of hunting them, 331, n. 

Dccv, their wars with Kaiomurs, i. 13; derivation 
of the word, 13, n.; their idolatry, 183. 

Deev-bund, Tahamurs so called, i. 14. 

Decv-Suflvcd, his uid solicited by the King of 
Mazenderan, i. 34; is killed by Ruostum, 33. 

De (iuigA's, i. 341, 350, n. 

Deishestan, distiict of, i. 392, n. 

Delavur, chief of the tribe of Taimni, ii. 94, n. 

Dellii, city of, i. 293, n.; taken by Timour, 471; 
N&dir Shall enters it, ii. 32; the inhabitants rise 
upon the Persians, ib .; a general massurre, 83. 

Derbund, city of, taken by the Russians, ii. 5; 
description of, 3, n.; taken by Zuboff, 294. 

Dcrcah, the capital of the province of Nujuddcc, 
ii. 378, n. 

Deri, one of the ancient languages of Persia, 
i. 202 , n.; supposed to have been the court 
dialect, 203, n. 

Dervrish Musjecd, a celebrated penman, ii.582,n. 

Dcrvcish Suffer, of Shiraz, ii. 553, n. 

Desert, Salt,’ description of, i.’ 3; that of Scis- 
tan, ii. 511, n. 

Dcsful, plain and town of, i. 255. 

Dcsmookee, a contribution levied by the Mar- 
hattas, ii. 73, n. 

Dcspina, the wife of Uzun Ilussun, and daughter 
of Calo Joannes, i. 498, n. 

De Thou, president, i. 189,n. 

Devil, how considered by the Mahomedans, ii. 323. 


Dcudroog, dreadful means -resorted to by the 
a rajah of, i. 318. 

Dcwnn Bcggcc, chief of the council, ii. 447, n.; 

his duties in the ruign of the Suffavcuns, 452. 
Dcwan, village of, i. 379> n * 

Dlmung, village of, ii. 509, n. 

Dheri, a Sooffec sect, ii. 390; their belief, 391. 
Dhoulacnaf. — Sec Zoolactaf, 

Dialama.—SecDileincc. 

Diarbekir, i. 191 i conquered by Abbas the Great, 
Ml. ’ 

Diuttcc, one of the stages of Sooffccism, ii. 412, n. 
Dido, her taking of Carthage compared to lluisuu 
Subah’s taking Allahainout, i. 396 '. 

Dijoccs, the Kai Kubad of the Persians, i. 31, n., 
212, n.; reasons for supposing him to be the. 
Arphaxad of the Book of J uditli, 2 17, n.; 220, n. 
Dilem, village of, i. 103. 

Dilemce, family of, their contest with Kuliph, 

i. 290 , n.; acknowledge the supremacy of the 
caliphs, 292 ; extent of their dominions, ib.; 
their descent, 303; their power limited to Pars, 
Kerman, and Irnk-Arab, 310; its last prince, 
ib.; general coincidence of oriental writers in 
their history, 310, 11 . 

Dil GooshU, a garden in the vicinity of Shiraz, 

ii. 17(>, 11 . 

Dil Kusha, a Persian work, i. 431, n. 

DiMk, or barber, i. 521. 

Dinaar, a coin, its value, i. 295, n. 

Dinglcy, Mr., the partner of Jonas Hanway, i. 
593, n. 

Diocletian, Emperor, i. 103, n. 

Diodorus Siculus, his account of the death of 
Darab the Second, compared to those given by 
Persian authors, i. 72, n.; 235. 

Dirhem, a coin, i. 145, 11 .; its value, 296 ', n. 
Dirhcin-cbn-Nasscr, is seized by Yacoob-bcn-Leis, 
and sent prisoner to Bagdad, i. 280. 

Diseases, the Pcrsians'classification of,ii. 531; lingu¬ 
lar remedy for, among the wandering tribes, 533. 
Divorce, forms of, ii. 592; amoogthe wandering 
tribes, 610 . 

Diu, town of, taken by Mahinood, i. 33 6, 0 . 
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Dobais, an Arabian-chief,‘i. 3/4. 

Dogs, of Persia, ii. 517- 

Dolky, village of, ii. 566', n. 

Doorancc, an Affghan tribe, i. 59!),». 

Dooslmk, ruins of, described, i. 262, n.; ii. 238, n. 

Doulut How Scindiaii, a Alarhatta chieftain, ii. 

306 . 

Daurec Dooran.— See Ahmed Shah Affghan. 

Doutmnnan, son of Bouka Khan, i. 450, n. 

Dow, i. 318, n. 

Dower, importance of the marriage, 1 in Persia, 
ii. 5!)0. 

Dress, of the kings of Persia, ii. 558; of the inha¬ 
bitants, 594. 

Dromedary, of Arabia, i. 1(>S, n. 

Dryden, liis talc of Cymon and Iphigcnin com¬ 
pared to that of the sun of liaharam the Fifth, 
i. 122. 

Duab, a province in India, i. 328. 

Du-bcc, Jean, i. 480, 11 . 

Duftcr Khanah, Chamber of Records, ii. 437. 

Dukhinuh, the Pchlivi name for a vault, i. 59, n. 

Dukiki, the poet, the collected remains of the an¬ 
cient records of Persia are given to him to In¬ 
formed into an epic poem, i. 201; composes a 
thousand stanzas, and is assassinated, ib. 

Dumbilloo, province of, ii. 499* n. 

Dura, treaty of, i. 110, n, 

Dunifsh-c-k&\r;incc, taken and sent to the Caliph 
Omar, i. 20, n.; its capture undoubted, 30, n.; 
taken by Isfundear, 64; captured by the Arar 
bians, 174; its richness and size, 174, 11 .; its 
long continuance as a standard, a proof of the 
early part of the History of Persia, 212. 

Dussatcer, a Pchlivi work, i. 8, n.; referred to by 
the author of the Dabistan, and that of the 
liurhun Kultali, 183; its supposed author, and 
character of the work, ib. 

Dustajird, city of, i. 160. 

Dustoor, priest of the Guebers, i. 183, n.; 195. 

Dutch, factory at Gombroon, i. 544 ;<• conduct of, 
in the reign of Kurreem Khan, ii. 144. . 

Duw&nloo, village of; also the name of a Kujur 
tribe, ii. 262 , n. 


Dyke, description of one in (he vicinity of Shus, 

i. 25 i; that called Bund Ameer, 280. 

E. 

Ebn-Arabshah, the Arabian author of the Life of 
Timour, i. 475. 

Ebn-Edris-ul-Shaffci, the name of the Imaum 
Shaflei, ii. 354, n. 

Ebn Ilanbal, the name of the Imaum Hanhal, 

ii. 355, n. , 

Ebn Saoud, Prince of Dereah, ii. 378, n. * 
'Ebn-ul-Kerum, the author of the schism of the 
Keramites, ii. 357. 

Eebatuna. — See Ilamadan. 

Eclipse, that foretold by Thales of Miletus, i. 34; 
its.account corroborated with that of Persinn 
authors, 219 * 

Edissa, subdued by the Persians, i. 157. 

Edris, or Enoch, the number of volumes of the 
Scriptures given to him, ii. 323. 

Education, of the royal princes in Persia, ii. 544; 
of the higher ranks, 570; of the inhabitants in 
general, 584. 

Ecd-c-Nouroze.—See Nouroze. 

Eed-ul-l-'itr, the festival after abstinence, ii. 339. 
Ecd-ui-Ghiutdecr, a feast kept by the Shcahs, 
ii. 348, n. 

Ecd-ul-Koorban, the. feast of sacrifice, ii. 339. 

Eel, or tribe, i. 502, 11 . 

Eelliuts, or wandering tribes, their condition, i. 
36’9; ii. 187, n. 

Eel-Khannee, the name given to the astronomical 
tables composed by Nasser-u-decn, i. 425. 

Ecran, the derivation of (lie word, i. 21, n.; 258, n. 
Eerantchie, title bestowed on the Kings of Persia 
by the Khakan of Tartary, i. 433/ 

Eerdimgy Nevian, son of Kagioulai Nevian, i. 
450, n. 

Ecron, in Hebrew a mountain, i. 21, n. 

Egypt, king of, taken by Roostum, i. 36; con¬ 
quered by the Persians, 158; great part of it 
subdued by Malik Shah, 365. 

Elburz, mountain of, i. 25 ; situation of, 25, n. 
Eldoxe, i. 347. 
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Elephants, once abounded in Majtenderan, i. 35, n.; 
the Emperor of China represented as tiding on 
one, 4 6, n.; cannot at present be numbered 
among the animals of Persia, ii. 515. 

Elias, Moses'journey with him, ii. 371, n. 

Elij Khan, ruler of Eastern Tartary, i. 301; adds 
Khaurizm to his possessions, and seizes Abdul 
Malik, 302. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her letter to TAmAsp, 
King of Persia, i. 511, n. 

Elian, an Englishman, aids Nadir Shah in forming 
a navy, ii. 102 . , 

Elmacin, qn author, i. 357, n, 

Elphinstonc, Mr., i. 314, n. 

KmAks, a tribe of Syria, i, 393. 

Kmnun Kooli Khan, Governor of Pars, receives 
orders to reduce Ormus, i. 54(i. 

Emin, Joseph, ii, 213, n. 

Encampments of the wandering tribes, ii. 595. 

Endian, town of, i. 2 , n. 

English factory at Gombroon, i. 544; aid the 
Persians in taking the Isfftnd of Ormus, and 
receive promises of future favour, 54b'; are 
completely disappointed in their expectations, 
547; their factory removed from Gombroon, 
ii. 143 ; establish one. at Abushchcr, 144. 

Enoch. — See Edris, 

Enzelce, town of, ii. 2 })5. 

Erij, the son of Eciidoon, i. 20 ; is slain, and his 
head embalmed ami sent to his father, 22 ; his 
remonstrance to his brothers, 22 , n.; 212 , n. 

F.rivAn, invested by the nrmy of Abbas the Great, 
j. 53S; taken by SAm Mcerza, 5/3; situation 
of, 5/3, n.; submits to the Turks, ii. 22; in¬ 
vested hy N'Adir Slmh, 60 ; submits to him, b'l. 

Ertang, a work written by Mani, i. 100. 

Erzcroom, i. 531. 

Esdras, book of, i. 2, n. 

Espcndermad, the angel of earth, his speech to 
Zoroaster, i. 19b. 

Essex, Karl of, i. 531. 

Esther, her marriage with Balunan, i. 238, n.; 
buried at Hamadan, ib.; description of her 
tomb, and the inscription upon it, 200 . . 


Ethics, the Persians' knowledge in, ii. 539* 

Etymander. — See Ilei'rmund. 

liudocia, Empress, i. 357. 

Eunuchs, their influence over the monarchs during 
the reign of the Suffhveans, ii, 437 i always 
treated with attention and deference, 438, n. 

, Euphrates, river, i. 2 ,5. 

Eusebius, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Scmiramis, i. 210, n. 

Euxiuc Sea, i. 140. 

EyinAck, the father of Kurreem Khan, Zund, ii. 

* 117 , it.’ 

Eyn-ul-liiLmut, a work written by Beggcc JAn, 
ii. 245, n. 

Ezekiel, his prophecy of Gog and his people, i. 124, n. 

Ezuddcen Muzuflbr, also called Sherrccr, proposer 
of the paper currency to Kai Khatou, i. 431, n. 

F. 

Paganish. — See Klioosh Nuaz. 

Fahrenheit, i. 4, 5, n. 

Faik, or Fattack, one of the lieutenants of the 
Caliph Mocktadir, i. 293, n. 

Faik, one of the nobles of Ameer Noah the Second, 
i. 300, n. 

Fakhr Razee, the Imaum of Rise, i. 403. 

Fakhr-u-doulah, ruler of Pars and Irak, i. 
301, n.; 303, n.; receives protection from 
Kaboos, 311. 

Falsehood of the Persians, proverbial, ii. 6’3l. 

Faquir, the Mahomcdan, ii. lb. 

Pars, province of, i. 1 , n., 2 ; conquered by Bubek, 
90 ; taken by Ardishcer Babigan, 91 ; subdued 
by Yacoob-bcn-Lcis, 282; granted to Ameer, 
285; is under the rule of the Dilemees, 292; 
taken by Aly Buyali, 303; rule of the Alta- 
begs, 385; is under the rule of the dynasty of 
Muzuffer, 447 ; taken by Timour, ib .; submits 
to Timour, 4b2; conquered by Jchon Shah, 
491; usurped by Yakoob Khan, 525; is under 
the rule of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 203; cli¬ 
mate of, 50b; soil and productions, 507. 

Farsec, the modern language of lYrsia, i. 202, a. 

Faryab, lauds with certain water, ii. 475, n. 
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Fasting, enjoined by Mahomed, ii. 322; its obli¬ 
gation, 335. 

Fatimah, the daughter of Mahomed the Prophtt, 
i. 322; her marriage with Aly, ii. 348. 

Fattack. — See Faik. 

Fazelan-shuban-Karrah, son of Sulgliour, i. 386. 

Fedavee, a sect, i. 394, n.; extirpated by Timuue 
from the north-western provinces of Persia, 46'S. 

Fenclon, his Telcmachus compared to the Cyro- 
predia, i. 228. 

Ferakh Hoormuz, falls in love with Azcm-dokhl, 
i. 164 ; is murdered, ib.\ his death revenged, ib. 

Feramurz, son of Roostum, defeats Soorkhc, i. 42; 
overthrown by Pcclsoom, 42, n.; the domi¬ 
nions of Afrasiab committed to his charge, 43; 
sent on an expedition to Ilindostan, 50; op¬ 
poses Rahman in his invasion of Scistan, 6'7- 

l-'crfUh, the occupation of a, ii. 299 > u. 

Fcrfishh&-e-Ghuzzub, executioners, ii. 484. 

Ferdosi, the poet, i. 12 , n.; celebrates the stages 
of Roostum, 35, n.; completes the Shah Na- 
mah, 202 ; his description of the four classes 
established by Jemshced, 206, n.; makes no men¬ 
tion of a hero or king of any nation except 
Iran and Turan, 213; the general character of 
his composition, 214; his writings exclusively 
taken from Pchlivi, 244; spurns the offers 
made him by Muhmood of Gliizni for com¬ 
pleting the Shah Namah, 340; beauty of his 
epic poem, ii. 539. 

FerdosiAn, a Sooffcc sect, ii. 396, n. 

Fercid-u-dccn, a poet, i. 375, n. 

Ferghanab, the native province of the Kmpcrur 
Baber, i. 141; description of, 293, n.; is in the 
possession of Rograh Khan, 300, n.; ii. 72 . 

Fergusson, i. 245, n. 

Ferhad, the lover of Shercen, i. l 6 l; the sculpture 
at Reysittoon ascribed to him, l 6 l, n.; manner 
of his death, 162 , n. 

Ferhad Khan, a general of Abbas the Great, is 
put to death, i. 528. 

Ferhad Yczdancc, the father of Ferzana Baharam, 
i. 192, n. I 

Ferhung Jehangherco, a Persian work, i. 36 , n. 


Feriburz. son of .Kai Kaoos, i. 43; his unsuccess- 
• • 

ful attack on a castle of the Deeves, 44, n.; 
defeated by Pecrau Wisa, 46; opposed by Gul- 
baud, 51, n. 

Feridoun, is raised to the throne, i. 19; hil de¬ 
scent, ib. ; joins K&uah, ib. ; takes Zohauk, and 
puts him to h painful death, 20; converts the 
apron of K&w&h into the standard of Persia, 
20 , n.; divides his dominions among his thru* 
sons, 21 ; their discontent, ib. ; his affliction bit 
the death of Erij, 22; his death, 24; reasons 
„ for supposing him to be the Arbaecs of the 
Greeks, 210 ; takes Zohauk in Jerusalem, 211; 
the divisions in his family throw his kingdom 
into disorder, 212; his war with the Scythians, 
ib. ; the different names under which his reign 
is described, 220, n. 

Feringees, the daughter of Afrasiab, her marriage, 

i. 40; her execution prevented, 41; gives birth 
to Kai Khoosroo, ib. 

Feiishta, his account of the cause of the victory 
gained by Sulmctngcen over Jypaul, i. 317; his 
description of the different degrees of the Scoffers, 

ii. 412, n. 

Femkhzad, the son of Khoosroo Purvecz, i. 165. 
Ferood, the brother of Kai Khoosroo, falls in an 
attempt to defend his castle, i. 45. 

Fcroohul is opposed by Zcukula, i. 51, n. 
Ferouzdh, stone, where found,*ii. 220, ii. 
Ferralmbad, city of, i. 5 i:l. 

Ferrahabail, a fortified place, taken by Mahmood, 

i. 629- 

Ferrara, duke of, i. S3 1. 

Ferzana lkharam, author of the Shaheristan, i. 
192, n. 

Festivals, those ordained by Mahomrdshc Prophet, 

ii. 339. 

Fctw&b, a religious decree, i. 604, 11 . 

Fevers, practice of cold immersion for, ii. 534, n. 
Feuds, those of the wandering tribes, ii. 461; re¬ 
markable instance of, 46'J, n. 

Fiakut, town of, now called Shamcr Kbia, i. 
293, n. 

Fiiaoon, a preparation made of opium,&c.i.517*n. 
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Fire, the worship of, first introduced, i. 185. 

Firouzan, placed in command of the army of 
Yezdijird, i. 175; attacked, defeated, and slain, 
177. . 

Firoie, successor of Narsi, i. 85; probably the 
Pacorus of the Greeks, 85, n. 

Firoze, son of Yezdijird the Second, advances with 
an army against his brother Uoormuz, i. 123; 
seeks the aid* of the King of Tartary, 126'; 
obtains a victory, and dethrones Uoormuz, 127; 
is the l'croscs of the Greeks, ib .; invades Tar¬ 
tary, 128 S is deceived by the artifice of a 
Tartar chief, an'd the consequent sufferings of 
his army, ib ,; solicits peace, and is permitted 
to return to his kingdom, 129; advances agHin 
into Tartary, but is attacked and slain, 130; 
the title ofMurdanuh added to his name, 130, n. 

Firoze Murdanuh.— See Firoze, son of Yexdijird 
the Second. 

Firoze Shall Zerecn KAIl&h, son of Syud Maho¬ 
med, i. 4.95, n. 

Folard, supposes the Greeks to have borrowed 
the art of mining from the eastern nations, 

i. 468, n. 

Fothcriugham, lieutenant, murder of, ii. <>04. 

Fox, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Frederick, Captain, i.,463, 11 . 

Friday, appointed by Mahomed for public prayers, 

ii. 338; Various causes assigned fur it, ib. 

Fruit, the tax upon, ii. 475; the price of, 528. 

Furrdh, fort of, reduced by N&dir Shah, ii. 51. 

Fursukh, i. 526, n. 

Futteh, the vizier of the Caliph Mutawukcl, i. 
280, n. 

Futteh Aly, son of Heddyet Khan, Governor of 
llcsht, ii. 461, n. 

Futteh Aly Khan, minister of Shah Sultan Hus¬ 
sein, his cruel fate, i.6l7, n. 

Futteh Aly Khan, chief of the Kujur tribe of 
Ash&k&b&sh, gives his support to T&in&sp 
Mccrza, ii. 27; put to death, 34, 116 , n. 

Futteh Aly Khan, of the tribe of AfTsh&r, is de¬ 
feated by Kurreem Khan, and escapes to 
Oormia, ii, 133; throws himself on the gene¬ 


rosity of Kurreem Khan, and receive? his par¬ 
don, 134. 

Futteh Aly Shah, the reigning Monarch of Persia, 
i. 443, n.; Aga Mahomed Khan's conduct to¬ 
wards him, ii. 303; succeeds to the throne, 
'314; establishes his power over the greatest 
part of Khorassan, 315; Georgia alienated 
from his kingdom, ift.; his court visited by 
European ambassadors, ib .; his connexion with 
thy British government, 316; character of his , 
reign.318; bis letter to the Moosht&hcd of Kcr- 
inanshah, 422, n.; reputed a good scholar, 
547, n. 

Futteh Khan, an Aflgh&n chief, i. 599, n. 

FyAz Aly, a Sooflcc teacher, ii. 418, n. 

Fylce, tribe of, i. 463 ; ii. 137,465. 

G. 

Gabriel, angel, delivers a message to Jy-Aflram, 

i. 10; how considered by ihc Mahomedans, 

ii. 322. 

Galen, called Gaicnous, authority of in Persia, 
ii. 530. 

Gak-nous. — See Galen. 

Galerius, F.m|a’ror, defeated by Narsi, i. 104; de- 
feuts the Persians, and compels Nursi to make 
great cessions, 105. 

Galilee, i 157, n. 

Gambling, forbidden by Mahomed the Prophet, 
ii. 337. 

Ganges, river, i. 328, n. 

Gaur, corruption of the word Gueber, i. 200. 

Gceve, a Persian chief, overthrown by Pcclsoom, 
i. 42, n.; travels all over China, and after 
defeating numerous armies, discovers Kai 
Khoosroo, whom he escorts to his grandfather, 
43; is opposed by Goorooz, 51, n.; accom¬ 
panies Kai Khoosroo, and is lost in a tem¬ 
pest, 54. 

Geh'rooin, opposed by Bawta, i. 51, n. 

Gems, ii. 515. 

Geography, the Persians' ignorance of, ii. 537- 

Georgia, i. 4; invaded by Toghrul Beg, 354; 
invaded by Alp-Arsclan, 356; overrun by 
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Tiinou'r, 470; conquered by Jclmn Shah, 49 1 ; 
subdued by T&m&sp, 510; conquered by Abbas 
the Great, 541; taken by the Turks, ii. 21 ; 
is under the Prince Hcraclius, 116 '; description 
and condition of the province at the accession 
of A ga Mahomed Khan, 212; becomes a tribu¬ 
tary to Russia, 279; the Russian troops are 
recalled from it, 293; Russia again establishes 
her power over it, 294; the Russian army is 
recalled, 2 96 ; becomes a province of Russia, 
315. 

Georgievsk, town of, ii. 293. 

Geroon, an Arabian inhabitant of Ormus, i. 545. 

Getae, tribe of, i. 124. 

Ghaib, lost or concealed, i. 54, n.; ii. 428, n. 

Ghazan Khan, son of Arghoun, dethrones and slays 
his uncle, Baidu Khan, i. 436; is elected king, 
ii.; the laws or edicts instituted by him, 437 • 
his wars with the Sultans of Egypt, 438; con¬ 
version of himself and army to the Mahomedan 
faith, 439; throws off his allegiance to the 
Khakans of Tartary, ii.; his conduct to the 
Christians, 440; his death, ii. ; his character, 
441. 

Gh&zce.—See Sultan Hussein Mccrza. 

Ghcnus-u-dcen, ruler of Khorassan, submits to 
Timour, i. 459. 

Ghilan, province of, i. 139; conquered by Kcah, 
402; taken by the Russians, ii. 21 ; declared 
independent, under Ilcdftyct Khan, lib'; sub¬ 
mits to Kurrecm Khan, 133 ; is under the rule 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 203; its climate, 510; 
silk cultivated in, it. 

Ghilan Shuh, son of Manuchcher, i. 312, n. 

Ghilichi, a Turkish tribe', ii. 231, n. 

Ghiljec, an Affghan tribe, i. 598; measures adopt¬ 
ed by the Persian government to check their 
insurrections, bOl. 

Ghishkcc, tribe of, their usage of uccustoming 
children to pain, ii. 602 . « 

Ghizni, becomes the capital of a principality,’ 
i. 314; situation, and present state of, 314, n.; 
improvements made in the reign of Mahmood, 
330; taken by a prince of Ghour, 344; aban¬ 


doned to the fury of the 1 soldiers of Allah, 345; 
table of monarchs who reigued over it, 347. 

Gholam, a slave, i. 315. 

Gholam-c-SImh, i. 315; the king’s personal guards, 
ii. 495. , 

Ghoul, u demon, i. 63, 11 . 

Ghour, its government given to Uoorzoo, i. 50, 
202, n.; subdued by Mahmood, 327- 

Ghuz, or Uzze, a Turkoman tribu, i. 357, n.; de¬ 
feats and takes Sanjar prisoner, 376. 

‘Gibbon, his account of the condition of Persia 
under the Parthian kings, i. 2 lb, id 

Gillune, Monsieur, ambassador from France to 
the Court of Suifec, the son of Abbas the Se¬ 
cond, i. 592. 

Gilshah.—Sec Kuiomurs. 

Gmcllin, a Russian traveller, his character of Kur- 
reein Khan, ii. 149, n. 

Gnostics, similarity of their usages and opinions 
to those of the Sooflecs, ii. 424. 

Goa, Portuguese settlement of, in India, i. 548, n. 

Goat, mountain, ii. 518. 

Gog, i. 80, n. 

Gohud, prosinccof, i. 331, n. 

Gombroon, also called Ilunder Abbas, i. 529; the 
European factories at, 544; the English factory 
removed from, ii. 143. 

Gomorrah, city of, where said to have been 
situated, ii. 224, n. 

Goudnvitch, a Russian general, ii. 293; is directed 
to advance into Georgia, 294. 

Gooln&bful, village of, i. 620 . 

Goolpaigun, town of, ii. 11. 

Goomptee, riser, i. 331, n. 

Goon&hiMd, village of, ii. 222, n. 

Goorazch, opposed to Siamucb, i. 51, n. 

Goorgccn Khun, appointed to the government of 
Candahar, i. bOI; his severe treatment of the 
Affghans, G02; seizes Meer Vais, and sends 
him prisoner to Isfahan, 603; demands the 
daughter of Meer Vais, 606; is invited to 
an entertainment, and treacherously murdered, 
607. 

Goorgccn Khan, son of Hcraclius, ii. 213, n.; 
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succeeds his father, 25)8; adopts measures to 
repel the invasion of the Persians, it. 

Goorgeen, a celebrated Pehlvan, his treachery to¬ 
wards Beejun, i. 47, n.; is opposed by Andc- 
reman* 51, n.; also called Goorgeen Mcel&d, 
529 , q.; an account of him and his descend¬ 
ants, ib. 

Goorooz, the murderer of Siawush, opposed to 
Gudurz, i. 51, n. 

GourZj the mace, i. 52. 

Goostahem, the son of Nouzer, i. 30, n.; accom¬ 
panies Kai Khoosroo, and is lost in a tern-* 
pest, 54. 

Gospel, given to Christ, ii. 323, n. 

Government, ancient form of, in Persia, i. 265; 
administration of the modern, ii. 427 — 503. 

Governors, of cities, &c., their character and con¬ 
dition, ii. 6'28. 

Govvea, Anthony de, i. 521, n. 

Gour, a wild ass, i. 116'. 

Gour Khan, Monarch of Kara Khatay, defeats 
Sanjar, i. 3/5. 

Graham, Captain, his knowledge of the Sooffecs, 
ii. 386, n. 

Grant, Captain, murder of, ii. 604. 

Graves, of the Sheah and Soonec sects, ii. 359, n. 

Gudurz, the father of Gccve, i. 44; defeated by 
Pecrun Wisa, 46; appointed to invade Tartary, 
50; his combat with Pccran Wisa, 51. 

Gudurz, a prince of the Ashganinns, i. 87, n. 

Gucbers, i. 8; never intermarry witli other races, 
274; their condition at Yezd, ii. 426; thrir 

1 numbers, 521. 

Gulbaud, opposed to Fcriburz, i. 51, n. 

Gulistuu, a Persian work, i. 20, n. 

Gunga, the‘sacred stream of the Hindoos, ii. 
330. 

Gunjah, city of, founded by Kobad, i. 134; taken 
by the PAclid of Bagdad, ii. 24; invested by 
KAdir Shah, 6'0; submits to him, 6l; taken 
by Zuboff, 294. 

Gunjud, a small grain, i. 70. 

Gurgan.—See Timour. 

Gurmasccr, province of, ii. 123. 

VOL. II. 4 


Gursecvas, the brother of Afrasiab, becomes en¬ 
vious of Siawush, 40; whom he persuades his 
brother to murder, 41. 

Gurshasp, the son of Atrut, i. 24, n. 

Gurz-gowesir, Feridoou’s mace, i. 19 , n. 

Gushtasp, forms a plot against his father Lohrasp, 
i. 56; flies to the territories of the West, and 
marries the daughter of the emperor of that 
country, ii.; advances with an army against his 
father, by whom he. is appointed his successor, 
aijd crowned, 57; converted to the faith of 
Zoroaster, 58; makes war upon Arjusp, 59; 
on action, in which his troops arc victorious, 
60 ; his country is invaded, and himself de¬ 
feated, ii.; sends Isfundear against Arjusp, ii.; 
his country again invaded by Arjasp, 62; de¬ 
feats the son of the King of Tartary, 63; is 
himself routed, and flics to Khorossun, ii.; 
sends Isfundear to reduce Iloostiun and his 
family, 64; his death, 66; is the Darius Jlys- 
taspes of the Greeks, 66, ii.; the religion of 
Zoroaster introduced in his reign, 191 , n.; his 
reign conjectured to include both those of Da¬ 
rius llystaspcs and Xerxes, 234; fixes the 
mode of collecting revenue, 266 . 

Gutarzes, the Baharam Gudurz of Persian an 
thors, i. 85. 

Guz, a measure, i. 252, n. 

Guzerat, province of, i. 274, 331; becomes a 
tributary to Mahmood of Ghizni, i. 336. 

Guzangabccn, a sweetmeat, ii. 562, n. 

Gwalior, fort of, i. 331. 

Gypsies, encampments of, ii. 596, n. 

II. 

Hafiz, the poet, i. 447; a tomb built over his 
remains, ii. 150; his work compared to that of 
Jellal-u-dccn, 540. 

Ilagar, the mother of Ishmacl, i. 168 , n.; ii. 337. 

llaiton, a monk, i. 441, n. 

Ilajec, a title, by whom assumed, ii. 573. 

Hajcc Alinicd, ii. 81. 

Iiajee Aly Kooli, of Kazeroon, quells a serious 
revolt, ii. 173; quits the service of JaatTcr Khan, 

Q 
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173; retires to Kazeroon, and persuaded to 
yield,' 174; is seized, and thrown into prison, 
ib.; conspires against Jaaffer Khan, ib. ; joins 
the cause of Lootf Aly Khan, 1?6; compelled 
to fly to Aga Mahomed Khan, 185, n. 

Iiajcc Baba, ii. 531, n. 

Ilujec llorlaus, the uncle of Timour, flics (o 
Khorassan, i. 450; his second flight, and death, 
450, n. 

Hajcc llashcm, the father of llajec Ibrahim, ii. 
176, n. , 

Hajcc Ibrahim, is appointed Kalanter of Pars, 
ii. 171 ; raises Lootf Aly Khan to the throne, 
176; an account of his early life, ib. ; is in¬ 
trusted with the civil government of Shiraz, 
179', cause of his distrust of Lootf Aly Khan, 
180; his eldest son taken as an hostage by that 
chief, 182; resolves upon seizing Shiraz, 183; 
accomplishes his object, 184; his reply to 
Lootf Aly Khan, on his demanding an ex¬ 
planation of his conduct, 185 ; appculs to the 
troops of that chief, ib .; expels the soldiery 
from Shiraz, 187; writes to Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 188; urges that chief to advance in 
person, 189; Aga Mahomed Khan’s high opi¬ 
nion of him, 275; his purchase of Mccrza 
Shuffee, 305; proclaims his allegiance to Putteh 
Aly Shah, and marches towards the citadel, 
314; presides over every department of the 
state, 436, n. 

llajec 'Mahomed Hussun Klmn, minister of the 
financial and revenue departments, ii. 436; his 
offerings to the King on the Nouroze, 478, n.; 

' his affability, 570, n. 

llajec Mcer Mahomed Ilussein, MooshtAhcd of 
Isfahan, ii. 443, n. 

Hajcc Syud Ilussein, MooshtAhcd of Kazvccn, ii. 
443, n. 

llikiry, tribe of, account of the, ii. 4 69 , n. 

ll&lc&h, a Sooflec sect, ii. 390, n.; their usages, 
393. 

Halys, river, its source, i. 218. 

Hamadan, the ancient Kcbatana, i. 91! said to 
be built by Arphajuul, 217, n.; contains the 


tomb of Esther and Mordecai, 238, n.; takeu 
by N&dir Shah, ii. 51; climate of, 50S, 524. 

Ilam&d-u-dowlah, the title of the prime minister of 
Persia, ii. 435, n. 

Hainan, the commander of the army of Turan, 
i. 37, n. , 

Hamavai, mountain of, i. 46 . 

Hamavcr, the expedition against, i. 219 ; is the 
capita] of Assyria, 219, »• 

Hamavcran, the king of, takes .Kni Kanos by 
treachery, i. 35; compelled to release him, 36; 
is generally termed the Sovereign of Arabia, 
and sometimes King of Syria, 36, tl. 

Hamilton, Mr., i. 219 , n. 

Hanbal, Imautn, ii. 65, n.; his authority recog¬ 
nised by the great mass of Muhomedans, 345; 
the Shcahs’ accusation of him, 355; his de¬ 
scription of God, ib.; his birth, 355, n. 

Ilnneefa, Imaum, ii. 65, n.; his authority recog¬ 
nised by the great mass of Mahomedans, 345 ; 
the Shcahs' accusation of him, 352 ; his birth 
and death, 352, 11 . 

llaneefa-ul-naaman-cbn-Thanct, the name of the 
Imaum IIunccfa,ii. 352. 

Iluusi.—See llassi. 

Hanway, Jonas, visits Sari, i. 29, n.; an account 
of him, 593, n. 

llarums, i. 38; ceremonies observed in them, ii. 
548. 

llarc, one of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Ilaroun-ul-Ilushccd, Caliph, i. 278, n.; ii. 36'5. 

llarpngus, the minister of Astyagcs, i. 221, 226, n. 

Harris's Travels, i. 16 , n. 

Harvest in Persia, ii. 473. 

llashcm, nephew of Saad-bcn-Wakass, attacks a 
body of troops, and makes them' prisoners, i. 
175, n. 

Ilassan, the brother of Aly Buyah, receives the 
title of Rukun-ukloulab, i. 304. 

llassi, or Hansi, conquered by Massoud, i. 342, n. 

Ilaukim, or chief magistrate, ii. 452; nominated 
by the king, 455. 

Hawking, a favourite amusement in Persia, ii. 
551, n. 
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Hazara, mountains Of, i. 3, n. 

Hazara, province of, i. 61 4, n. 

Hazar Asp, the t>on of Abou Taher, becomes the 
independant ruler of L&ristan, i. 393; adds to 
his ddluinions, it.; invites the tribe of Em&k 
from Syria, ib. 

H&z&rbizA, village of, ii. l6i, n. 

Iledilyct Khan, Governor of Reslit, revenges the 
murder of his father on the tribe of Shuftcc, 
ii.4j)l,n. ’ 

IIcdAyet Khan declares himself independant in 
Ghilan,ii. Il 6 . 

Ilcd&yct Kooli Khan, chief of Kerrund, ii. 536, n. 

Heirmund, river of, i. 3; the ruins along its banks, 
263. 

llejirah, the Mahomedan Aira, i. 55 , 11 . 

llelij, a celebrated Sootfec teacher, ii. 390, n.; is 
seized, and empaled, 400, n. 

lleiai-Puz, the title given to Beggec Jin’s cook, 
ii. 250, n. 

Helena, the church of, i. 157, n. 

Hell, the pains of, according to Mahomed, de¬ 
scribed, ii. 325; the Sooffecs’ conception of, 404. 

llelinund.—Sec Heirmund. 

llclvicus, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Seiniramis, i. 210, n. 

llennah, a dye, used at marriages, ii. 607 . 

Henry the Fourth of prance, i. 189, n.; 439« 

Henry the Fifth of England, ii. 244, n. 

Ilcuzal, a bitter melon, i. 71 , n. 

Heraclius, Emperor, invudes Persia, i. 159; is sup¬ 
posed to have curried back the true cross, l63. 

Heraclius, Prince of Geurgia, his condition at the 
accession of Kurreem Khan, ii. 116 ; transfers 
his ullrgiancc to the sovereigns of Russia, 279 ; 
the treaty concluded by him, 2S0, n.; defeated 
by Aga Mahomed Khun, and compelled to take 
refuge in the mountains 284; his death, 298 . 

Herat, the ancient Heri, given to Hoorzoo, i. 50, 
n.; taken by Yacoob-bcn-Lcis, 280; its siege 
by the Usbegs, 507; taken by the Usbegs, 
524; tuken by Az4d6U4h, 614; reduced by 
N&dir Shah, ii. 51; taken by Ahmed Khan 
Abd&llee, 113. 


Herbert, Sir Thomas, i. 549, n.; character of his 
writings, 551, n. 

Hcrbood, a Gucber priest, i. 195 . 

Heresies of the Sheahs, ii. 359. 

Heri.—See Herat. 

Hcrm&ncfth, a Sootfec sect, ii. 389> 

Herodotus, his account of the ancient religion of 
Persia, i. 191 ; his silence of the change that 
had taken place in it, 197 ; the date assigned by 
him to the reign of Scmirumis, 210, n.; his ac¬ 
count of Cyrus, 220; .and of the death of that 
monarch, 222 ; coincidence of his account with 
that of Fcrdosi in the history of Cyrus, 226 . 

Hero wee, one of the ancient languages of Persia, 
i. 202, n. 

Hiatillu, the modern White Iluns, an account of 
them, i. 125. 

Ilieroglyphicks, on blocks of marble, found in the 
ruins of Shus, i. 256, n. 

Hindoos, i. 8, 11 .; springs held sacred by them, 
54, n. 

Hindustan, an expedition sent against, i. 50. , 

Histories, character of oriental, i. 275 ; ii. 538. 

Historiographer to the king, ii. 551, n. 

Iloekee, a Turkish tribe, i. 300, 11 . 

Hog, the use of the flesh of, forbidden by Maho¬ 
med, ii. 585. 

Hulkar, a Mahralta chief, i. 335, 11 . 

Holstein, Duke of, i. 574, n. 

llomai succeeds her father, Rahman, i. 68 ; gives 
birth to I)arab, ib .; resigns the crown to her 
son, and retires, 69 ; is supposrd to have built 
Pcrsepolis, ib .; her history reconsidered, 239; 
its approximation to that of Parysatis of the 
Greeks, 240. 

Hongvou, Emperor of China, attempts to establish 

- a paper currency, i. 434. 

Iloodee, the murderer of Humza Mccrzu, i. 
521, n. 

Hook&inah, men of science, ii. 410. 

1 Iooin&yoon, Emperor of India, takes shelter at the 
Cijurt of T&uiusp, i. 508; the treatment lie n*. 
ceives, ib. 

Iloor&ni Bchcbht, nymphs of Paradise, ii. 330, P. 
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Hoormuz, the successor' of Voles, i. 86; is Aita- 
banus the Fourth of the Romans, 85, n. 

Hoormuz, plains of, i, 91. 

Hoormuz, the Hormisdas of the Greeks, circum¬ 
stances attending his birth, i. 99 i instance of his 
fidelity to his father, 100; is,the founder of the 
City of Ratn-IIoormuz, ib. 

Hoormuz the Second, the throne abdicated in his 
favour, i. 104; is Hormisdas the Second of the 
Romans, 105; his death, 106. 

Hoormuz, the son of Yc/dijird the Second, suc¬ 
ceeds bis father, i. 123; his brother, Firozc, ad¬ 
vances against him, id.; dethroned, and put to 
death, 127. 

Hoormuz the Third, Hormisdas the Third of the 
Greeks, declared successor to Noushcerwan, 
l. 150; prosperity of his early reign, ib. ; the 
provinces of lndiu and Arabia refuse to pay 
tribute, 151; efforts made by him to expel the 
invasion of the Romans and Tartars, ib. ; de¬ 
putes Baharam against the Tartars, 152; who 
completely defeats them, 153; listens to insinua¬ 
tions against liaharam, aud disgraces him, ib.; 
is confined, and blinded, 154; murdered, 155. 

Hoormuz, the murderer of Kboosroo Purveez, 

i. l6l, n. 

Hormisdas.—See Hoormuz. 

Hormuz, Bn island.— See Ormus. 

Hormuzd gives Zoroaster the Zend-a-vcsta, and the 
sacred fire, i. 193, 258, n. 

Horse of Arabia, i. H>8, n.; of the Turkoman, ii. 
241, n.; of Persia, 516'. 

Hostages, treatment of, ii. 466. 

Hourcflh, a Sooflee sect, ii. 390, n. 

Ilourios, damsels of Paradise, ii. 328. 

Houshung, grandson of Kniomurs, i. 13; succeeds 
to the throne, 14; invents many useful arts, ib.; 
succeeded by his son, ib. ; first discovers fire, 
and ordains its worship, 185, 204. 

llubatoo, plain of, i. 5, n. 

Hubbccbe&h, a Sooflee sect, ii. 390, n* 

Hubbeeb-c-Ajumce, a principal Scoffee teacher, 

ii. 3 9*i n.; the nine sects derived from, 398, n. 

llubbeeb-ul-Scyur, an author, i. 378. 


IIuft-Khan, tho. seven stages of Isfundcar de¬ 
scribed, i. 63. 

Ilujcer, son' of Gudurz, opposed to Scherun, i. 
51, n. 

llukeek&l, the lost stage of the Soofiecs to die at¬ 
tainment of divine beatitude, ii. 387- . 

Ilulakoo Khan, son of Chcnghiz, i. 382; subdues 
Persia, and proceeds to destroy the empire of 
the caliphs, 421; captures Bagdad, and puts the 
caliph to death, 422 ; is prevented from return¬ 
ing to Tartary, and fixes his residence at Ala- 
ragha, 423; encourages arts and sciences, 424; 
his death, 425. 

Hulecl PAchA defeated by the Persians, i. 542, n. 

lluloolefUi, a Sooflee sect, ii. 388; the principles 
maintained by them, 389> 

Ilulwan, i. 175. 

Humanity, one of the stages of the Soolfccs to 
divine attainment, ii. 386. 

Hummums, baths, ii. 586. 

Humzah, the uncle of Mahomed the Prophet, 
u. 375. 

llumzd Meerza, son of Mahomed Mecrza, i. 515; 
reduces the rebellious chiefs of bis father's 
army, 521; is assassinated, ib.; various accounts 
of his death, ib., n. 

llumzA Meerza, son of Abbas the Second, i. 583; 
the chief officers of government determine to 
elevate him to the throne, 584; which is opposed, 
585; and abandoned, 587. 

Hungary, i. 41,9. 

Huns, White, an account of ibem, i. 125. 

Huron, a river, i. 334, n. 

Hussein, son of the Caliph Aly, i. 285, in; the 
mourning observed for his fate, 305, n.; perishes 
on the plains of Kcrbclah, 501 ; the day of the 
burial of his head commemorated by the Shcalis, 
ii. 380, n. 

Hussein.—Sec Allah-u-dcen. 

Hussein succeeds his father, Aweis, and takes the 
title of Jellal-u-decn, i. 446; his death, ib. 

Hussein, a chief of the Turkomans, i. 489, n. 

Hussein, of Bussorah, appointed to disseminate the 
doctrine of the Sooffccs, ii. 394i 
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Hussein Aly, son of Ilod&yct Khnn, Governor of 
Resht, ii. 46l,n. 

Hussein Aly Khan, brolber of Kurreem Khan, 
ii. 266 . 

Hussein Beg, the companion of Ismail Mema, 
i. 51f, n. 

Hussein Beg put to death by S&in Mcerza, i. 
574, n. 

Hussein-ben-Zyd Alavee, Governor of Mazenderan, 
is routed, aivl escapes to tihilan, 281. 

Hussein Buzoorg, an immediate descendant of 
Arghoun, takes Bagdad, ami founds a dynasty) 

i. 446; his death, ib. 

Hussein-ebn-Nasser succeeds Mahomed, the son of 
Keah, i. 402; receives an envoy from Sultan 
Sunjar, ii.; his churactcr, and death, 403. 
Hussein Khan, son of Saduck Khan, imprisoned, 

ii. 156', n. 

Hussein Khan, Affghan, ruler of Candahar, ii. 

67. 

Hussein Khan, Kh&kce, Governor of Kernmn, 
ii. 179, 

Hussein Khan, Kujur, Mehmaudar to General 
Malcolm, ii. 566, n. 

Hussein Khan, Shamloo, is slain, i. 506. 

Hussein Koochuck, son of Ameer Choubnn, ob- 
. tains power, i. 445; is slain, 416. 

Hussein Kooli Khan, brother to the reigning ino- 
. natch, ii. 303; his unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
the crown, 314. 

Hussein Kooli Khan, Kujur, excites a disturbance 
in Ddmgli&n, ii. 137; seized, and put to death, 
ib. ; is the father of the reigning monarch, 
137, n. 

llustuu, son of the Caliph Aly, i. 285, n.; 
poisoned‘by his wife, 501; his fate commemo¬ 
rated by the Shcuhs, ii. 380. 
llussun, the eldest son of Aweis, i. 446, n. 

Hussun, Chief of Tukreet, i. 446. 

liussun Aly, succeeds his father, Jehan Shah, 

i. 491 ; defeated, made prisoner, and put to 
death, 492. 

Hussun Aly Mcerza, Prince, Governor of Shiraz, 

ii. 495, n. 


Hununcc, sect of, murders committed by them, 

i. 402. 

IMssnnncali, a work 011 theology, ii. 365; argu¬ 
ments used in it to support the Sheah faith, 
366-376. 

Hussun Subah, i. 369 , n., 394; retires to Rhe, 
3.95; proceeds to Syria, i b.; adopts the tenets of 
the sect of Ismail, ib. ; returns to Persia, ib .; 
goes to Rhe, 396 ; takes the Fort of Allaha- 
mout, ib. ; a force sent to reduce him, 397 i re¬ 
ceives a timely succour, and makes a successful 
sally, ib.; the religious tenets taught by him, 
398; takes Roodbar and other forts, 400; is 
styled Shaikh-ul-Jubal, 401. 

IIiltokhshAn, one of the four classes established by 
Jemshccd, i. 207, n. 

Uuzccfali-cbn-Aly Oman, i. 176 . 

I Iy das pcs.—See Uchut. 

llyde, Doctor, his date of the commencement of the 
Jclhilcun /Era, i. 371, n. 

Ilydcrcc, their animosity to the Ncamuttcc, ii. 593. 

Ilydercc M&h&ls, ii. 177, n. 

Ilyder Meerza, son of Tlmfksp, proclaims himself 
king, i. 513; opposed by Ismail, 514; duped 
by Peri-khan KhAnum, ib. ; massacred, 515. 

Hyder Turrah, son and successor of Beggec J&n, 

ii. 251,315. 

llydrautes.— See Ravcc. 

1 lynatuck, a Syriac word, its derivation, i. 12, n. 

Hypbases.—See Bceali. 

Ilypocrates, called by the Persians Bocrat, ii. 530, 

Hyreania, i. 2, n.; the modem Mazcndcr&n, 33. 

liysudrus.—SccSutledgc. 

I. 

Iberia conquered by Noushccrwan, i. 140; Strabo’s 
account of the four classes of people who in¬ 
habited it, 205, n.; conquered by Toghrul Beg, 
354. 

Ibrahim, a leader of the army of Aga Mahomed 

. Khan, slain, ii. 190, n. 

Ibrahitq Khan, ruler of LAr, made captive, and 
■ii'iit to Abbas the Great, i. 529; his descent, 
and family, 529* n. 
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Ibrahim Khan, the brother of N&dir Shah, ii. 93. 

Ibrahim -Khan deprives his brother, Aly Kooli 
Khan, of sight, and proclaims himself king, 
ii. 110 ; is slain, ib. 

Ibrahim Khan, son of Kurrccm Khan, deprived of 

* his virility, ii. 153, n. 

Ibrahim Khullcel Khan, Governor of Shcsh&h, res 
sists the attack of Aga Mahomed Khan,ii. 287; 
the inhabitants attonpt to seize him, 298 ; 
escapes to D&ghrstan, ib .; 548, n. 

Ibrahim Mccnta, son of Sultan llyijor, i. 4p8; 
imprisoned, but makes bis escape to Ghilan, 
4 99 ; dies, ib. 

Ibrahim Nizam, of Hussorab, his disputation with 
Hmsunnrah, ii. 3(i'9 — 37 f>. 

Ich&lak, attributes or qualities, ii. 412, u. 

Iconium, Seljookee dynasty of, i. 37 W n.; 3*9. 

Ilburz, ruler of Kbuurizm, Nddir Shah marches 
upon him, ii. 91 ; taken, and put to death, 02 . 

Ilij Khan, ruler of Tartary. i. 322; his invasion of 
Khorassan, 323; crosses the Ox us with his 
whole army, and is joined by the Prince of 
Khutrn, ib .; defeated, 324. 

Ilkh&s Meerza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n.; rebels 
against his brother TflmAsp, 50y. 

Illij Gux. the founder of the Atta-begs of Atler- 
bijsm, bought as a slave, i. 383; receives the 
title of Atta-beg, ib .; is called Illij Guz, also 
Eyldekez, 383, n.; obtains the government of 
Adeibijan, 384; becomes vizier, and dies, ib. 

Ilm, or Science, ii. 429, n. 

I min, or fuilli, ii. 322. 

Imauin, sacred character of (he title of, ii. 345; 

. why bestowed on the Sovereigns of Persia, 427* 

Imaum Kooli, father of N4dir Shah, ii. 46. 

Imaum Kooli, son of NAdir Shall, put to death, 
ii. 109 . 

Imaum Kooli Khan, son of Aly-vcrdi Peg, cruel 
treatment of himself and family, i. 571. ^ 

Imauin Kooli Khan, Usbeg, seeks the protection 
of Abbas the Second, i. 580. 

•f 

Imaum ltezft.— See Aly Herd. 

India, presents made to Noushrerwan by the em¬ 
peror of, i, 145, n.; tho ancient religion of, 


compared with that of the Persians, 191; Mah¬ 
moud's religious war upon, 322; iuvaded by 
'limour, 471; Nadir Shah sends an embassy 
to, ii. 70 ; a second envoy is sent, who is slain, 
71 ; condition of, at the period of its qpntjuest 
by Nadir, ib .; its invasion by that monarch, 
75; the doctrine of the Sooffces most preva¬ 
lent in, 384. 

Indian Orean, i. 2 , 3. 

Indus, river, i. 2,318. , 

Infanticide, practised in Arabia, i. 173, n. * 

’iifantry, of Persia, described, ii. 499 . 

Intidels, legal to destroy them, according to Ma¬ 
homed, ii. 320. 

Inhabitants, general character of those of Persia, 
ii. 630; their disregard of truth, 631; their 
proneness to passiuu, (>32 ; their fluency of 
language, and freedom of conversation, 633. 

Insurrection, the right of, claimed by tbc inha¬ 
bitants of Kazveen, ii. 6. 

Iphigrnia, i. 122 , n. 

Irak, province of, i. 5; conquered by Ardisheer 
Pubigan, 91 ; includes the greatest part of 
Media, 251», n.; subdued by Ismail Samancc, 
29(i; subdued by Aly Huynh, 303'; conquered 
by Mahmoud of Ghizni, 338; subdued by 
Togbrul Peg, 353 ; conquered by Jeliun Shah, 
491; taken hy Kurreem Khan/ii. 128 ; under 
the rule of Aga Mahomed Khun, 203; its 
climate, 507. 

Irak-e-Ajum, i. 109; granted to Ameer, 285. 

liak-e-Arub, i. 109 . 

Iran, empire of, the term bow usrd by Europeans, 
i. 1; signification of in Pchlivi, 258, n. 

iran-docht, the mother of Krij, i. 21 , 11 . 

Irij, a descendant of Guorgeen Merl&d, and ruler 
of Lar, takes the name of Jclaludcen, i. 530, u. 

Irtish, riser, i. 462. 

Isaak succeeds his father, Abustakcen, i. 314. 

Isaak Khan, of the tribe of K&ia Tatar, an account 
of, ii. 226 ; his character and government, 
2271 Aga Mahomed Khan's treatment of, 
228 ; is the most powerful chief in Khorassan; 
315. 
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Isdcjertcs.—-Sec Yezdijird. 

Isfahan, city, of, i. 2, n.; taken by Ardishcer 
Uabigan, 91 ; is under the rule of the Dilcmct-s, 
292 ; under that of the Samanecs, 295, n.; 
surrenders to Timour, 460; the massacre of its 
inhabitants, 46'l; its distnnee from Mushed, 
529, n.; becomes the capital of Abbas the 
Great, and is much improved, 552; its situa¬ 
tion, and description, 621; Mahmoud lays siege 
to it, 6*32: the inhabitants become tumultuous 
through a famine, 637; their wretched condition, 
64J ; capitulates to Mnhmood, 642; massacre 
of its inhabitants, ii. 8 ; taken by Nadir Shah, 
38; taken by Aly Murditn Khan, Il6; taken 
by Kurrrrm Khan, 128; taken by Mahomed 
Hussein Khan, Kujur, 129; repossessed by 
Kurreem Khan, 131; taken by Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 170 ; its fortifications dismantled, 206 ; 

, climate of, 507; population of, 519, n.; magni¬ 
ficence and splendour of the palaces and gardens 
of, 521. 

Isfahanuk. — Sec Ren-Isfahan. 

Isfumlcar, slays the son of Arjasp, i, 60 ; revolts 
against his father, and is imprisoned, ib. ; is 
liberated, defeats Arjasp, and proceeds towards 
Itoucndeh, ib. ; enters that city by stratagem, 
6l ; sends the throne of Arjasp and great booty 
to Gushtasp, 62 ; appointed Viceroy of Ilulkh, 
ib. ; summoned to Persepolis, and imprisoned, 
ib. ; receives a pardon, and avenges the cause, of 
his father and country, 63; his seven stages 
to Rouendeh described, 63, n.; recovers the 
Durufsh-e-Kawanee, 64; proceeds on an expe¬ 
dition against Roostum, ib. ; his combat and 
death, 65; is supposed to lie the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, 234; undoubted proofs of it, 237. 

Isfumlcar Narnah, a Persian romance, i. 6’4. 

Ishan Mukduom, the lather of Ish&n Nukeeb, 
ii. 255, n. 

Jshfi.ii Nukeeb, the minister of Deggee Jdn, ii. 255. 

lshmacl, the son of Abraham and Ilagar, i. 168. 

Iskander Khan, the brother of Zuckcc Khan, 
ii. 137, n. 

lsl&m, or doctrine, ii. 322. 


Ismail, the. founder of-the Samanian dynasty, 
j. 201, n.; appointed to usurp Maver-ul.Nahcr, 
287; defeats and takes Amer prisoner, 288; 
sends him to Rugdud, 289; his descent, 293 ; 
is sent to Ruklmrah, 291; obtains Khaurizm, 
ib.; defeats and takes his brother Ahmed, 16 .; 
but reinstates him in his government, 295; es¬ 
tablishes his power over several provinces, and 
takes the King of Turkistan prisoner, ib. ; sub¬ 
dues Rhe, Tnlieristan, Irak, and some provinces 
of Tarlaty, 2 96 ; his death and character, ib.; 
his discovery of immense jewels, 297. 

Ismail, son of Subuctageen, is unsuccessful in 
confirming his power over the kingdom of his 
father, i. 320,321. 

Jsinail, the son of JaafTer Saduck, the sixth Imaum, 
i. 321, n.; 395. 

Ismail, the founder of the Snffavcan dynasty, 
shelters the Prince Raidrzunnan, i. 490, n.; is 
the son of Sultan Ilyder, 495, 498; confined 
in the fort of Istukhr, 499; makes his escape to 
Ghilnn, ib. ; defeats the ruler of Shirwan, ib.; 
defeats Yukoob-beg, takes Aderbijan, and 
marches into Irak, 500; vanquishes Sultan 
Moorud, becomes master of Irak, and is ac¬ 
knowledged Sovereign of Persia, ib. ; becomes 
the adherent of Aly, ib. ; takes advantage of 
the enthusiasm of his disciples, 502 ; completes 
the conquest of Persia, and takes Ragdad, 503; 
defeats Shahibcg Khan, and becomes master of 
Khorassan, ib. ; subdues Ilulkh, and returns 
to Koom, ib. ; repels an invasion made on 
Khorussan, and provides for its future security, 
ib. ; is often called Shytdn Kooli by the Turk¬ 
ish historians, 503; is defeated by Sultan Se¬ 
lim, 504 ; subdues Georgia, 505; his death 
and character, ib. ; usage of consecrating the 
royal sabre at bis tomb at Ardebil, ii. 283, n. 

Ismail, brother to Ilumzfi Meeiza, i. 521, n. 

Ismail Reg, the Envoy of Shah Sultan Hussein to 
jhe Court of Petersburg!], ii. 21, n. 

Ismail Khuu defeats his cousin JaafTer Khan, 
ii! 172. 

Ismail Mccrza, son of TAm&sp, opposes his brother, 
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Hyder Meerza, i. 514; proclaimed king, 515; 
directs the massacre of all the princes of-the 
blood royal, ib .; orders Mahomed Meerza and 
all his family to be put to death, 516'; which 
is deferred, and their lives saved, ib .; his death 
and character, ib. 

Isocrates, his account of the number of Xerxes' 
followers, i. 234, u. 

Israel, one of the children of, given over as an 
hostage, i. 55. 

Israfccl, appointed to sound the trumpet on the day 
of resurrection, ii. 323. 

Tstakhr, or Pcrsepolis, i. 16 ; is the capital of Fnrs, 
91.253. 

It4hedc4h, a Scoffer sect, ii. 383; the principle 
maintained by them, 389. 

Ilffm&d-u-dowlah, the title of Meerza Zuckce, the 
minister of Abbas the Second,!. 577, n. 

Izz-u-doulab, son of Muaz-u-doulah, i. 306. 

J. 

Joafler, the commander of a body of Kurds, 
ii. 112. 

Jaaffcr Khan, son of Sflduck Khan, ii. 155 ; ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Isfahan, 162; 
makes terms with Aly Moorftd Khan, 165; 
revolts, and marches towards the capital, 168; 
arrives at Isfahan, imprisons Bauker Khan, 
and deludes Shaikh Vais into his power, 169; 
deprives him of sight, 170; compelled to 
abandon Isfahan, ib .; welcomed to Shiraz, ib .; 
repossesses Isfahan, but is again compelled to 
abandon it, 171; defeated by Ismail Khun, 
and repulsed in an attack on Yrzd, 172; his 
character, ib.; his conduct to Hnjec Aly Konli, 
173; his death, 175. 

jBafferKhan, son of Abbas Kooli Khan, ii. 221, 
258. 

Juafler Khan, ruler of Nishupore, attachment of 
his tribe to him, ii. 464, n. 

Jaaffcr Khan, Governor of Abushehef, ii. 566, n. 

Jaaflbr Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed 
Khan ii. 26s; his character, 276; refused 
die government of Isfahan, and appointed to 


Mnzendcran, ib ,; prevailed on to come to court, 
and treacherously murdered, 277. 

Jaaffcr Saduck, the sixth Imaum, i. 321, n.; 395. 
Jackalls, i. 146; ii. 518. 

Jackson, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Sciniramis, i. 210, n. 

Jadoos, the celebrated battle of the, i. 335, n. 
JAghil-ighli, a Turkish general, also called Cigali, 
his action with Abbas the Great, i. 538. 
Jaghatty, river, i. 424. 

Jalenous, a Persian commander, attacks and de¬ 
feats Abou Obcyd, i. 170. 

Jalk, town of, i. 3. 

Jim, city of, i. 506. 

Jamasp, the minister of Gushtnsp, i. 63. 

Jamasp raised to the throne, i. 133 ; forgiven by 
bis brother Kobad, 134. 

Jam-c-Jchan-numai, of Jcmshced, i. 48, n. 

James the first, of England, receives an envoy 
from Abbas the Great, and deputes another to 
the court of that monarch, i. 549. 

Jami, the poet, i. 201, n.; his character, and the 
style of his poems, ii. 364, n. 

Jamisiar, the murderer of Darab the Second, 

i. 72, n. 

Jinbiz, one of the corps of regular infantry, 

ii. 499, »• 

Janizary, derivation of the word, i. 557, n. 

Jin Mahomed Khan, detached by Aga Mahomed 
Khan with a force to Shiraz, is attacked and 
dcfcatrd, ii. 189. 

Japan, i. 229, n. 

Japhet, the son of Noah, i. 450, n. 

Jats, a Hindoo tribe, i. 337 i an account of them, 
337, n. 

Jauni Beg Khan, ruler of Kapchack, invades Per¬ 
sia, i. 446, n. 

Jaunkhoo, or council of elders, of the wandering 
tribes, ii. 459. 

Jauveedan Kbird, a work supposed to be written 
by Iloushung, i. 14, n. 

Jaxartes, river, i. 21, n.; called by oriental authors 
Sihoon and Khojund, 293, n.; its course, ib. 
Jehangheer, Emperor of India, i. 544. 
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Jehanghrrr Khan, son of Futtch Aly Khan, AlT- 
shAr, ii. 159, n. 

Jclianghcer Khan, Chief of Ncrmanshccr, offers 
liij support Ur Lootf Aly Khun, ii. 195. 

Johan iNemail, gaiden of, ii. 524, n. 

Johan 'Shah, son of kail Vusoof, i. 487; con¬ 
quests made by him, 491; his death, ib ,; 
banishes Juncyd from Ardehil, 497- 

Johan Souz.—See Alluh-u-dcon. 

Jchtiq Sultan, fhief of the tribe of Tukuloo, i. 5(H). 

Johan Timour, of the family of Clicnghiz, i. 445, n. 

Jcllalcun aira, when cstublislud, i. 371. 

Jellal-u-docu. — See Hussein, son of Awcis. 

Jcllal-u-dron, son of Mahomed, i. 381. 

Jcllal-u-dcen, King of Khaurizm, i. 385. 

Jcllul-u-decn, the poet, usually called Moollah-e- 
Jloom, i. 426; also called Shaikh Jcllul-u-deen, 
ii. 398, n.; example of his composition, 399> n.; 
his work compared to that of Hafiz, 540. 

Jellul-u-deen Juivullee, son of Sulghour, i. 386', n. 

Jellal it-deeii Hussein, succeeds his falher, Allaliu- 
decn Mahomed, his reign, i. 405. 

Jellal-u-doula-u-dieii. — See Malik Shah. 

Jelwallnh, fort of, i. 175. 

Jelwan, village of, i. 287- 

Jemsheed, succeeds Tahamurs, i. 16'; is celebrated 
as the founder of Pcrsepolis, ib.; first discours 
wine, 1(>, n.; reforms his subjects, and invents 
many useful arts, 17; divides his subjects into 
four classes, and introduces the solar year, ib ; 
proclaims himself a god, ib .; flies before the 
armies of /oliuuk, ib.; marrii s the daughter of 
the Prince of Seistau, 18; taken by /oliuuk, 
and put to death, ib.; his history rcconsideicd, 
205—209. 

Jenkiuson, Aniheny, his reception at the Court o! 
T&mAsp, i. 511. 

Jcrokh, liter, i. ;)l, n. 

Jerusalem, taken and plundered by Uucht-ul-Kas- 
ser, i. 55; taken by the lVisians, 157! its cap¬ 
ture described by Gibbon, 157, n. 

Jesters, common at all Asiatic courts, i. 280, n.; 
one uluays attached to the king, ii. 551. 

Jesus, bow considered by Mahomed, ii. 321. 

VOL. II. 4 


Jewels, only worn by lhir.hiiig,'ii. 594 . 

.leys, they revolt, and put their ruler to death, 

i. 55; their release from captivity by Cyrus, 
22 4; tlieir degraded condition in Persia, ii. 425. 

Jin, or spirits, their existence believed by Malm- 
nicdans, ii. 323. 

Jirjan, the capital of the Shemghur family, i. 311. 

Jizyat, a tax upon infidels, ii. 2*9- 

Joaiincs, Calo, King of Trcbizoud, i. 498, 11 . 

Jogliee, ii. l(f. 

John the Ikfptist, his deztli revenged, i. S5. 

Jones, bir William, i. 22, 11.; his division of the 
ancient history of Persia into three distinct 
periods, 247, 11 . 

Jordan, river of, i. J57- 

Jushua, the son of Nun, ii. 371, n. 

Jove, sacrifice offered to, i. 191 . 

Jovian, Emperor,concludes a treaty with bhulipoor 
the Second, i. 110, n; 

Joudeuh, a Sootlee sect, ii. 39',’, n. 

Joudpure, i. 332. 

Joujcc Klmn, sou of Chenghiz Khan, olitains the 
kingdom of Kaprluick, i. lip. 

Jtiiid Klian, chief of the tribe of Zeudughloo, 

ii. 263, n. 

Jubal, a mountainous tract, i. pi, 11. 

Jubrccl, the son of Shaikh Salali, i. •195, n. 

Jubroot, power or force, ii. 387. 

Judah, i. l()'t, 11 . 

Judea, i. 596', II. 

Judith, i. 21?) n. 

Jugsuom, destruction of the idol, i. 3.'7. 

Jukes, Mr., his account of the 1111:111 1 , mpemtiire 
of Abusluher, ii. 505; his eiliuls to imroduci! 
vncemalinu, 5 J 2 , 11.; his lem.nks on the piae- 
tice: of cold ilium r loll for fi-cei*., 531 ,11. 

Julia, a suburb of the City ol Malian, founded by 
Abbas the (iieut, i. 551; its pro-peiily iluiing 
the reign uf that iiiuiiuii.li, tb.; attacked by 
Mahnniod, 629; capittilau •>, 650, 

Julia,in Anmnia,colony iiuii'plautcdfr<.m,i.551, 11 . 

Julian, +.iii pi ror, bis success and diuth nut mui- 
fltilled by Pusian historians, i, 108, n.; cause 
of tins silence, HO. 

It 
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Jullalabad, town of, i. 262, n. ; ii. 237- 

Juinadee-ul-uwui, one of the Mahoincdan months, 
i. 365, ii. 

Jumadee-ul-akhur, one of the Mahomedan months, 
i. 298, n. 

Jftm&llce, an Arabian tlibc, ii. 225, n. 

Jumkhooreah, a Sonlfee sect, ii. 392, n.; 393, 

Jumna, river, i. 328, n. 

Juncyd, the son of Shaikh Ibrahim, i. 495, n.; 
banished from Ardi bil, 498 ; proceeds to l)iar- 
bekir and Shirwan, ii.', is killed, ih. 

Junydedn, a Sooffee sect, ii. 39b, n. 

Jupiter, the planet, bow represented in the Dabis- 
tun, i. 186'. 

Jurreeb, a land measure, ii. 4/5. 

Jurreer-llcn-Abdullab, advances into Irak, is en¬ 
countered, and defeated, i. 171. 

Jusuiftncc Amid, practical worship, ii. 387, in¬ 
justice, administered ill two distinct modes, ii. 438; 
courts und officers of, 438—157; bow adminis¬ 
tered among the wandering tribes, 457—468. 

J ustin, Emperor, bis war with Noushecrwan, i. 141. 

Justin, an author, i. 245. 

Justinian, bis disgraceful pence with Noushecrwan, 
i. 140; becomes a tributary, 141. 

JuziiK, ii. 255, n. 

Juxecrali, the. country of, seized by Maniz.cn, but 
retaken by Sbabpoor, i. 97 5 is the ancient Me¬ 
sopotamia, 97, n.; ceded to the Homans, 103. 

.1 iiz-u-decii Sheer,chief of the tribe 1 lakary, ii. 469 , n. 

Jynbad, the last Prince of the Jyanians, disappears, 
i. 10, 248, n. 

Jy-adrain entreated to assume the government, i, 9; 
receives u command through the angel Gabriel, 
10; establishes a new dynasty, ib,, 182, 248, n. 

Jyan, a Persian commander, i. 170. 

Jyaniun, a dynasty founded by Jy-affram, i. 10, 
11, n.; 248, n. 

Jypnul, defeated by Subnrtagccn, i. 316; some¬ 
times called Chipaul, 316, n.; Hgain defeated, 
and becomes u tributary to Subuctagt-cn, 317; 
his warning to Mahmood, respecting his intole¬ 
rance, ii.; attacked and defeated, 318; ugainat- 
tacked and defeuted, 322; sacrifices bis life, 323. 


K. 

Kaboos, of the House of Sheraghur, his reign nnd 
character, i. 311 ; his death, 312. 

K&booshan, district of, ii. 231. ‘ • 

Kuf, mountain of, i. 80, n. 

Kugioulai Nevian, son of Tomnai Khan, i'. 450, n. 

Kalier Slmli.—-See Rukcn-u-dceii. 

Kaianian dynasty, its founder, i. 31; table of the 
kings, with the periods of their reign, according 
to Persian and Grecian authors,' 249, n. * 

' KAlike, fort of, the modern Shcsbab, i. 514. 

Kaidu Khan, son of Doutiunuan, i. 450, n. 

Ktii Kaoos, i. 21, n.; succeeds Kai Kobad, and 
resolves on the conquest of Muzenderan, 3.1; 
iy defeated, 34; himself nnd his army struck 
blind, ii. ; taken and confined, ii. ; released 
by Uoostum, ib. ; returns to Islalmn, 35 ; trea¬ 
cherously taken by the King of Ilainaveran, 
ib. ; bis country iittudrd by Afrasinli, ih. ; re¬ 
leased by Roostum, 36; recommences the it nr, 
39; assembles an army to revenge the death of 
his son, 42; the Tartars are ultimately defeated, 
43; bis grandson restored, and proclaimed bis 
successor, ib. ; resigns his croivu, 44 ; bis reign 
supposed to include those of Cyaxares and 
Astyages, 218; coincidence of events recorded 
in them, ii. ; the different muncs under which 
bis reign is described, 220,*n. 

Kai Khuosroo, bis birth, i. 41 ; is made over to a 
shepherd, ib. ; the lesson of Pronin Wisa on his 
being presented to Afrasiab, 41; result of the 
interview, 42; banished beyond the Sin of 
China, 43 ; restored to his giandfathcr, and 
declared his successor, ib.; is crowned, 41; 
attacks the Castle of the Dccves, 44, n.; collects 
an army to revenge the death of his father, 
und defeats Afrasiab, 46; divides the territories 
of that monarch among the leaders of the Per¬ 
sian army, 47; bis conduct toward Roostum after 
the release of Bccjun, 49; a successful battle, 
ib.; another engagement, in which the Tartars 
make a retreat, 50; is entertained by Roostuin 
in his dwelling, ib. ; sends an army to invade 
Tartury, ib.; the chiefs determine to decide 
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the battle by ten combatants fjom each army, 
51; honours paid by him to the corpse of 
I'ccran Wisa, 52; continues his successes, 53; 
slays the son of Afrusiab in a single combat, 
ii. > takes Afrasiab, and orders him to be exe¬ 
cuted,’ ib. ; resigns his crown, and retires to a 
spring, where he disappears, 54; is supposed to 
be concealed, and not dead, ib. ; deemed a pro¬ 
phet, ib.; the account of his death similar to that 
of Cyrus, 223, n.j his history, according to 
eastern authors, reconsidered, 224; coincidence 
of his history with that of Cyrus, 226'; the crown t 
given by him to the ruler of I.Ar, 530. 

Kaik Khan, i. 436, n. 

Kai Kobad, the founder of the Kaianian dynasty, 
i. 31; his descent, ib. ; Roostum is sent to invite 
him to accept the crown, ib. ; proceeds to the 
camp of /al, ib.; is crowned, 32; deputes 
Roostum with an army against Afrasiab, ib .; 
defeats the Tartars, and concludes a peace, 33; 
his death, and character, ib.; is the Dijoces of 
Grecian writers, 212, n.; grounds for this con¬ 
clusion, 215; concurrence of eastern and western 
writers in the history of Dijoces and Kai Kubud, 
216; also called Arsh and Arsafes, 217> 220, n. 

Kai Kobad, town of, i. 262, n. 

Kaindu, Tartar tribe of, practice of lending their 
wives, i. 112. 

Kaiomurs considered flic first king, i. 7; called to 
the throne, 11; his descent, 12; reclaims his 
subjects from a savage state, 12; acknowledged 
by all as the founder of the Pnishdadian dynasty, 
ib.; his wars with the magicians, and death, 13, 
181; is teinied Gil Shah by all I’crsian authors, 
mu.; 204. 

Kakct, province of, ii. 20. 

Kalanter, or principal magistrate, i. 602; elected 
by the voice of the people, ii, 456, 

Kalinjur, fort of, i. 330. 

Kulkul, district of, ii, 525, n, 

KAmcrdu Meerza, son of the Emperor Halier, i, 508. 

Kanguolun, province of, ii. 4JI9, n. 

Kanoozcan, one of the four classes established by 
Jemshced, i, 206 , n, 


Kaoulee, i. 117. 

Kapchack, i. 352; also called Khczcr, 352, n.; 

becomes the kingdom of Joujee Khan, 4iy. 
Kara Arsclan,Seljookee prince, of Kerman,i. 363, n. 

Karabagh, district of, i. 444, n. 

Karachcc.—Sec Gypsies. 

Karachcc Khan, a general of Abbas the Great, 
defeats the Turkish army, i. 542; refuses to be¬ 
come the executioner of Suffee Mcerza, 561. 

Kara Chernun, plains of, ii. 133. 

KMdftghce, province of, ii. 4yy, n. 

Karitgnn, son of Eerdimgy Ncviun, i. 4ty, n. 

Karagoozoloo, tribe of, i. 3.90, 11 . 

KflrA Go/, a horse belonging to Mnmcish Klmn, 
ii. 257. 

Kiira-jihl, a Persian work, ii. 41V, n. 

Kara Khatay, kingdom of, i. 375. 

Kara-Koinloo, tribe of, their bauner, i. 417, ■>.; an 
account of, 4yo. 

Kura Koram, the capita! of the family of Cliengliiz, 
i. 421, n. 

Kara Mahomed, founder of the tribe of Kara 
Koinloo, i. 4y0. 

Kara Osman, grandfather of Uzun Ilussun, i. 4y2. 

Kara Tiitir, tribe of, ii. 226 , n. 

Kara Yusoof, of the tribe of Kara Koinloo, i. 446, 
11 . ; Tiniour makes war upon him, 46(1, 487; 
returns from Egypt, ami takes Hagdud, 4y0; 
collects un army to attack Shall llokh, ib.; 
dies, ib. 

Karegar, son of Knragun, i. 4iy, 11 . 

Karual, village of, ii. 74. 

Karnameli, u work by Ardisheer Rnbigan, i, yi, 

Karoon, a liver, i. 2, 5, 254. 

Kars, town of, ii, 2t; the ('hursa of Ptolemy, 60; 
submits to Nftdir Shah, 6l. 

Kashan, city of, compuiison of its tempernture 
with that of Kuhrond, i, 4; surrenders to tho 
forces of Mahmoud, ii 3; climate of, 50y. 

Kashgar, province of, i. 2 ( JJ, n.; is in the posses¬ 
sion of Hogruli Klmn, 300, 11 .; the ptincu of, 
becomes a tributary to Malik Shall, 366; is 
under (lie rule of Clmghtiii, 420; under TughInk 
’lilnour Khun, 451 ; conquered by Tiniour, 45y. 
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Kassim Kkn Shufice slays Aga Kumfil, ii. 46l, n. 

Kullyonn mariics (iiishtusp. i. 5(i. 

C 

Kuilyuar, province <if, i 3.11, n. 

Kiitu/i, mio of the four clasps established by Jem- 
sliceil, i. 208, n. 

KaufeKin Koli, mountain of, ii. 525. 

Katixim, tlio sm'iitli 1 minim, i 31)5. 

Kin ah, tli(- blacksmith, becomes indignant of Zo- 
linuk, i. 19; his apron mailo tlio standard of 
Persia, 20; his son killed, 2,0,212. 

Knyn, distrirt of, an account of it and its rulers, 
ii. 221; state of, at the accession of Aga Maho¬ 
med Klmn, 225. 

Kazeroon, town of, i. ,98. 

Kuzooioonran, a SuullVe sect, ii. 3J)6, n. 

Kuzvicn, City of, i. .1.971 is the capital ofTfimasp, 
500; sill renders to the Ibices of Mahmoud, ii. 3; 
the descent of its inliuliitauts, e.nd their claim to 
the pi hi lege of Looted IJnzur, 6; taken by 
Alnneil I’arlid, 29. 

Keah Huzonrg Oineid succeeds his father, Hussiin 
Snh.ih, i. 101 ; deputes nil envoy to Isfahan, 
who is seized, and murdered, if*.; revenges the 
death of the envoy, ib.; eompiers Chilun, and 
puts the governor to death, 102. 

Kois, an Allghan. pmcieds lo Arabia, and receives 
from Mahomed (he Prophet the titles of Aliduol 
Uusheed and Malik, i. 5J)7, n. 

Kelal, fmtress of, taken by Nadir Shah, ii. 4})i 
Nadir Shah makes great improvements in it, .92, 
ii.; lakm by llni troops of Add Shah, 10<). 

Kenipfer, an uutlmr, i. 588, n.; his account of the 
Woosh la beds, ii. 112, n. 

Kepeck Khan, an udicer of Timour’s army, i. 407. 

Keiailes, i. 10,9. 

Ivi ramiles, seel of, their heresy, ii. 357. 

Knbelah, i. 285, 305, .107; recovered by Abbas 
the (treat, 513. 

Kerman subdued by Ardislieer Habignii, i. ,91; is 
tl.“ aiieient Carmania, 113, n.; reduced by Yu- 
co.ih-ben Leis, 281; held by the Dilemee family, 
2<)0; sulidurd by Aly Huy all, 303 ; submits to 
Timour, ll>!; compared by Jeliaii Shall, ,191 ; 
submits to Mahmoud, 018; reconquered by 


Lootf Aly Kkon, 6 l 8 ; repels the attack of Mah¬ 
moud, 020; granted to Niiuir Shah, ii. 50, 11 .; 
besieged by Lootf Aly Khan, 17.9; taken by 
Loolf Aly Khali, 1<)5; besieged by Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan, 1.90; massacre of its inhabitants, 
1 . 98 ; state of, at I be accession ot Aga Mahomed 
Khun, 200 . 

Kermunsliah, town of, i. 91 ; fuundid by Huliaram 
the Fourth, 113. 

Keisltn-p succeeds Zoo, hut is deposed as being in¬ 
competent to the throne, i. 30; is considered the 
• last prince of tin 1 Paishdadiau dynasty, ib. ; is the 
AibianesofCiccian u liter-., 212 , n.; the different 
munis limb r which his rign is described, 220 , 11 . 

Kesch. — Si c Shiiher-c-Subz. 

Kesra, a descemlant of Ardislieer Haber, is placed 
on the lliroue, but deemed unlit to rule, and 
murdered, i. Kij. 

Keyil-1 lindee is, pci Imps, llicTaxilusof the («rocks, 
i /()', 11 .; submits to Alexander, 77; bis piesvnt 
to that monarch described, ib. 

Key Klialou, tin* brulhcr of Arghoun, his charac¬ 
ter and government, i. 430; is also culled Tslm- 
gaulem, 430, n.; paper currency e*tablislu il by 
him, 131; made prisoner, and put to death, 430. 

Keyouk Khan, the son of Octai, i. 421. 

Khadr, or Khaziii, fortress of, i. 97 . 

Kliaf, ton 11 ol, ii. 22/. 

Klmkan, a title of the monardhs of Tartary, i. 126; 
also a»»umed by Chcngliix Khan, 410, 

Khalcsuh, or government lands, ii. 471, n. 

Khalifa, the attainment of the dignity of, by the 
Soofics, ii. 393 . 

Klialud, a Converted Jew, invites the Affghans to 
embrace the faith of Mahomed, i, £90’, n. 

Kliamiah, a Soolliv sect, ii. 392, n. • 

Klianih Miumiree, a tax on families, ii. 477, n. 

Khanah-ziul, i. 450. 

Khun Haligli. — See Cambulu. 

Klmn Dtiuruu Khan, vizier to the Emperor of 
India, ii. 73 ; killed, 75, n. 

Klilrijih, u SoulTce sect, ii. 390, n. 

Khairurk, island of, ii. 135; situation and descrip¬ 
tion of, 145; its prosperity under the Dutch, ib. 
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Khatai, country of, i. 124; subdued by Chenghu. 
417; description of, 417, n. 

Khatonn, i. 56, it. 

Khatonn Toorknn intrigues against Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, i. 30‘a ;.crowns her son, Mahmoud, 372 ; 
marches to Isfahan, ib .; dies, ib. 

Khntoop Tuorkan, tin* Sultana of Sanjar, i 376, n. 

Khatoon Tuorkan, the Sultana of Snad the Second, 
her infant son placed on the throne, and the rule 
devolved on her, i. 388; death of her son, 389; 
her marriage., and death, ib. 

Khaujah, a title, in Tariary only given to the de¬ 
scendants of the Prophet, or of the time first 
caliphs, ii. ‘242, n. 

Khaujah Aly, srat of Smhkr-u-docn, i, 4.95; his 
religious character, 496 ; his piigi image to 
Mecca, 497 ; his death, ib. 

Khaujah Isaak, a Soofleo sect, ii. 39-5, n. 

Klmujah I’lloo, a Soull'ce teacher, ii. 393, n. 

Khaujah Zadali, ii. 242. 

Kliuurmii, province of, ohtained by Ismail Sa- 
nianee, i. 294; taken by K.lij Khan, 302; 
greater part of it subdued by Alp-Aist'laii, 
361 ; conipfered by Mulik Shah, 365; its ruler 
difeats and slays loghrul the Third, 3/8; tlu 
kingdom overthrown by Chengliiz, 380; con- 
qttered by Timour, 45.9. 

KItuxinAli, Arabian tribe of, ii. 224. 

K liazm. — See K hudr. 

Kliil.il posh, place for the reception of honorary 
dresses, ii. 565, n. 

KInzer.—See Kapchack. 

Kliirku, the sacred mantle of the SoofiW s, ii. 392, 
n.;394. 

Khisht, village of, ii. 123. 

Khodali-buiiilah.— Sec Mahomed Mccrza, son of 
Taimbp.' 

Khodah bun dab, called Itcza Mocrzn, son of Abbas 
the Great, his fat lit r's treatment u! him, i. 563. 

Khodah-buksh, one of the chiefs who attended 
I.uolf Aly Kliarr, ii. 1 99, n, 

Khoditd&d, a terash of Aga Mahomed Khun, or¬ 
dered to be put to death, ii. 299 , n*> mutdirs 
his muster, 300. 


Khodadad Khan Affghan, ii. 42. 

Khodarnis, or A rimers, i. 211. 

Klmndeinir, an author, i. 84, n. 

Kl’nlasiiut-ul-Aklibnr, a I’eisimi work, i. 2.97, u- 

Khuiis-.tr, town of, its inhabitants tevolt against the 
Atfglians, ii. J. 

Kltooc, city of, submits to the Turks, ii. 22; dc- 

■ sri'iption of, 22, n. 

Kboom e-Guddeer, the place where Mahomed dc- 
clurtil Aly his successor, ii. 3 48, n. 

Khourslieed Kill lab, the name by which the Per¬ 
sians designated Catharine the Second of llus- 
sia, ii. 2.90. 

Khuush Nuaz, also called Paganish, King of Tar¬ 
tary, espouses the cause of l-'iro/e, i. 126 ; and 
supports him vviili no army, 12/ ; retreats on the 
advance of I'iruzc, who seeks to destroy his 
power. 128 ; his country saved by the patuotic 
zi ut of one of his oflieers, ib .; his answer to 
the solicitations of Firnzo for peace, 129 ; repels 
a second invasion of the Persians, 130. 

Khoosroo, the successor of l iroze, hi, war with tl.e 
Lsmpi ror '1'rajun, i. 85; loses Ctesiphon, and 
coneludes a peace with Adrian, ib .; recovers his 
possessions, 86. 

Khoo-ron, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n. 

Klmosroo, Prince, i:ii.,cd to the throne instead of 
Itulmrnm Gour, i. 115, 11 . 

Khoosroo the Second, grandson of liy ram, is made 
piisoncr, and slain, i. 3 Mi. 

khoosroo uliad, village of, i. 582, n. 

Khoosroo lieg Cherkus, appointed Governor of 
F.rivan, i. 5/8, n. 

Khoosroo Khan, IValy of Georgia, defeats Mccr 
Vais, invest, Gandahar, and uluses to accept 
terms of capitulation, i. tilt); ihfoaled, and 
slain, 6ll. 

Khoosroo Khan, Willy of Ardelan, ii. 172; his 
condition ut the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan. 211. 

Klioosiou Purvccz, coin struck in his name, i. 

.154; tiles lo escape tin- danger which the con¬ 
duct, o! liaharam Chou been exposes him lo, 
i/i .; hastens to the capital, and unguges Uuharaiu 
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Choubcen, but is defeated, and flies to tbo 
Homan territories, 151; receives the aid of the 
Emperor Maurice, add defeats Buharam Chou- 
been, 155; restored to the throne, 156; puts 
two of his uncles to death, ib.; makes war on 
the Romans to avenge the death of Maurice, ib.; 
his forces subdue several cities, and discover and 
carry (lie true Cross to Persia, 157; indulgos 
himself in luxury and magnificence, ib. ; hjs 
kingdom invaded by the Romans, 159; flies 
from Dustajird, and rejects au Oder of peace, 
160 ; is seized, and cast into a dungeon, ib.; his 
death, and character, lb'l, 293. 

Khorassan, province of, i. 4, 5; plundered by the 
Monarch of Taitary, 62; luid waste by the 
tribes of Transoxania, 1 17; etymology of the 
term, l6'4, n. 262, n.; boasts of many ruins, 
262; arrival of Arabian colouirs in, 277 ; 
granted to Amer, 285; a new governor ap¬ 
pointed to, 286; reconquered by Amer, ib.; is 
under the rule of the Kninanecs, 292 ; its govern¬ 
ment given to Mahmuod of Ghizni,30I; Toghrul 
Reg becomes master of, 355; becomes the king¬ 
dom of Sanjnr, 372; overrun by the tribe of 
Guz, 376 ; assigned to Tuli Khan, 420; plun¬ 
dered by Uornk Aghlan, 426; invaded by the 
Usbegs, 507 ; again invaded by the Usbegs, 
524; subdued by the Usbegs and Afghans, 614; 
recognises Tdmitsp as sovereign, ii. 34; granted 
to Nfitlir Shall, 50, n.; extent and boundaries - 
of, 215; state of, at the accession of Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan, ib. ; Ucggce J:\ns invasion of, 253; 
climate of, 511. 

Khorumabud, town of, where situated, i. 463. 

Klioten, given as a (lower to Siawusb, i. 40; is in 
the possession of Bograh Khan, 300, n.; its 
prince defeated, and pursued by Mahmoud, 323; 
situation and dcsciiption of, 323, 11 . 

Khour, Pehlivi signification of, i. 1 6-4, n., 228 , 262 . 

Khourdad. the angel of water, speech to Zoroaster, 
i. 196. 229. 

Khozars,Turkish tribe of, i. 159* 

Khulled Khan, brother of Abdool Aly, ruler of 
Tunhccz, ii. 225. 1 . 


Khultccl Sultan, grandson of Timour, his contest 
with Peer Mahomed, i. 485; his love for Shad- 
ul-Mulk, ib.; is seized, and sent prisoner to 

* Kashgar, 486; appointed to the government 
of Khorassan, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Khums, a tax, i. 173, n.; described, ii. 334, n.; 
how divided by the Soonccs, 357; how applied 
by Mahomed, 357, n. 

Khumsa, province of, ii. 162 , 11 . 

Khurw&r, an ass load of grain,-ii. 224, n.; 474, n. 

Kbussccl, the first shoots of the barley, ii. 514, n. 

Khuz&l, Turkish tribe of, ii. 614. 4 

.Khuzistan, province of, i. 2, 5; is under the 
rule of the Dilcmccs, 292; subdued by Aly 
Buyah, 303. 

Kij, given to Ismail Samancc, i. 293. 

Killaat-c-Naderec, described, i. 45. 

Killaat-Jy-Jcrmc, the residence of Fcrood, now 
known by the name of Killaat-e-Nadcrec, its 
situation and description, i. 45, n. 

Killah Suffix'd, taken by Koostum,i. 27; situation 
and description of, ib. ; taken by Timour, 463 . 

Kirkcc&n, a Sooffcc sect, ii. 395, n. 

Kirkpatrick, General, i. 376, n.;-hi$ account of 
tiic paper currency established in Tarlary and 
China, 431, 11 . 

Kishmah, island of, seized by the Dutch, i. 587. 

Kizcl Arselan, succeeds his brother, Attabcg Ma¬ 
homed, i. 384; seizes and imprisons Sultan 
Toghrul, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Klaproth, an author, ii. 21. 

Kniphausen, llaron, the Dutch agent at Bussorah, 
is seized, and compelled to pay a sum of money 
for his release, ii. 144; lakes the Island of 
Kharruck, and recovers the money extorted 
from him, 145; prosperity of the island under 
him, ib. 

Kobad, the son of KAw&h, killed, i. 29> 

Kobad, flics towards the territories of the Kha- 
knn, 131; succeeds Pallusch, 132; destroys 
Sukhvar, ib.; is the Cabadcs of the Greeks, 
132, n.; becomes a convert of Mazdak, 133; 
is seized, and imprisoned, »&.; escapes, and 
flics to the Monarch of Tartary, by whom he 
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is assisted, and restored to the throne, 134; 
his war with the Emperor Anastusius, ib.\ his' 
death, it.; is the founder of the cities of Hunlali 
aml'Gqnjah, it.; his remonstrance to his son, 
Noushccrwan, 135, n. 

Kohgccloo, province of, Mahniood’s successful ex¬ 
pedition against, ii. 14. 

Kohistan, province of, i. 40 6. 

Koh Kotc, fortress of, i. 323. 

Kohrootl, village of, i. 4. , 

Konharat, tribe of, i. 419, t>. 

Konongo, village of, i. 357* 

Koofa, city of, i. 175. 

Koolilr, the name given to the soldiers of a corps 
formed by Abbas the Great, i. 557. ■ 

Koom, city of, i. 4; conquered by Nasr, 293; 
Kinnicr's account of, 576', n.; surrenders to the 
forces of Mahmoud, ii. 3 ; climate of, 509. 

Koomeshil, town of, ii. 134. n. 

Koormth, description of the town of, ii. 141. 

Kuortchy, i. 556. 

Knoser, a river in Paradise, ii. 323, n. 

Koozuloozen, river of, ii. 525. 

Koran, i. 1, n.; the precepts of Mahomed's reli¬ 
gion contained in the, ii. 321; Mahomed’s re¬ 
ception of the, 340 ; character of the work, 
341; its formation into a volume, 343. 

Koreisli, Arabian tribe' of, ii. 345, n. 

Korcsch, appointed to the government of Ilabylon, 
i. 68; his kindness to the Jews, tb. 

Korruh, the ruler of Cuunouge, i. 328; attacked 
and slain, 330. 

Kossftckce, a mode of warfare, i. 493. 

Kotul, or successor, i. 483, n. 

Krusinski, an 'author, i. 570, u.; 593, n. 

Kublai Khan, is said to be the founder of the City 
of Khan Raligh, i. 417, n. 

Kubrft, one of the degrees of the Sooffccs, ii. 412, n. 

Kudseuh, battle fought at, i. 174. 

Kuj&wul, or Panniers, ii. 557, n. 

Kujur, tribe of, i. 502, n.; their blood-feud against 
the descendants of Mdir Shah, ii. 116; when 
brought into Persia, 125; their division into 
three branches by Abbas the Great, ih.\ Aga 


Mahomed Khan promotes union among them, 
307. 

Kulb Aly Khan, chief of the tribe of Fylee, ii. 604 . 

Kulhoor, Turkish tribe of, i. 506. 

Kulipb, chief of the family of Hen Lois, establishes 
'himself in Seistan, i. 290; his descent, and his¬ 
tory, 290 , n.; his character, 291 . 

Kullah Kaianoc, ii. 287. 

Kullifh, Sultan, the prime minister of Abbas the 
Sopond, i. 579. 

Kullumdan, an ink-horn, i. 36'9 ; ii. 572. 

Kullumlercfth, a Suoffee sect, ii. 391, n. 

Kulnos, the murderer of Philip, i. 75, n. 

Kululmush, founder of the Seljookiati dynasty of 
Icoqium, i. 371, n. 

Kumal-u-decn, i. 376, n. 

Kumhridge, the pass of, described, ii. 123. 

Kumnnllcdh, a Sooffee seel, ii. 392, n.; their 
usage, 393. 

Kuintner-uddccn-Kban, Vizier to the Emperor of 
India, ii. 81, n. 

Kummyl, the son of ZoAt, appointed by Aly to 
disseminate the doctrine of the Sooffccs, ii. 394 , it. 

Kung, the capital of Siawnsh, i. 40; its climate, 
according to l’erdusi, 40, it. 

Kunneez, a female slave, i. 395, n. 

Kupula, river of, i. 334, u. 

Kur, or Cyrus, river of, also called A gradates, 
i. 229, n.; the dyke across it, 307. 

Kurdistan, province of, i. 4, 5 ; the greater part of 
it ceded to the Homans, 105; the manners of its 
inhabitants unchanged for more than twenty 
centuries, 105, n.; subdued by Tintour, 470 ; 
conquered by Abbas the Great, 541; acknow¬ 
ledges the authoiity of the Turks, ii. 21 ; its 
boundaries, and the independence of its rulers, 
207 ; its condition at the accession of Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 209; the dwellings of its inha¬ 
bitants, 467 ; their rude and independent con¬ 
dition, 468; its climate, 509. 

Kur Khan.—See Timour. 

1 

Kurrecin Khan, Zuttd, ii. 115 ; is invited to join 
the standard of Aly Murd&n Khan, 117 ; pro¬ 
tection afforded by him to the inhabitants of 
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Julfi; 118; declares against Aly Murd&n Khan, 
ib. ; summons the native tribes of Persia to join 
bis standard, 122 ; defeated in an action with 
Azid Khan, Affghun, ib.; abandons Isfahan 
and Shiraz, and proceeds to the Gurmasecr, 
123; is diverted from his intention of going 
to India, ib. ; defeats the iirmy of Asad Khan, 
and retakes Shiraz, 124; subdues Pars, lakes 
Isfahan, and part of Irak, 128; retreats to 
Shiraz, and abides a, siege, i4.;»employs his 
light troops in harassing the besiegers, 130; 
and compels them to raise the siege, 131; settles 
the province of Pars, and sulalucs Isfahan and all 
Irak, ib. ; deputes Shaikh Aly Khan to hlazen- 
dcran, ib. ; which, with (ijjilun and Aderbijan, 
submit to him, 133; defeats the pretensions of 
Futtoli Aly Khan, ib.; deprives Shaikh Aly 
Khun of sight, 134; his conduct to the Arabian 
tribes, ib. ; compels the Arabian tribe of Chuub 
to submit to him, 13(>; his conduct to his 
brother, Zuckee Khnn, 137; his motives for 
making war upon the Turks, 140; directs Si- 
duck Khan to march with a large force against 
them, 111 ; receives an envoy from Coustanti* 

■ nople, 142; his encouragement of commerce 
and agriculture, 14(i; his improvement of the 
City of Shiraz, 147; his death, ib ; his charac¬ 
ter anil government, 1 IS. 

Kurri, fort of, chosen by Masseud as the place of 
his ftmlincmcnt, i. 311. 

Kurruud, the name of Lootf Aly Khan’s horse, 
ii. 200 , n. 

•Kurshee, fort of, taken by Arnrer Hussein, i. 435; 
Timour resolves to take it by stratagem, 45b'; 
bis attack described, ib. 

KuiMinjaii, fort of, ii. 15h\ n. 

Ki.lb, olie of the degrees of the Sonffecs, ii. 412, n. 

Kutbuddeeu Muhoimd, an Affgban prince, i. 311. 

KuUj-ul-irtab, one of the degrees of the. booft'ues, 
ii. 413, n. 

r t 

Kul-kliOil.’.h, i. 50Q, u,; his duties, fiOO, i\.; elected 

« 

by the people, ii. 450'. , 

Kutluck. is unsuccessful in a war with his brother, 
flies tu Kbaurizm, and is slain, i. 385. 


Kutluck Khan. — See Atta-bcg Aboubcker. 

Kutluck Shah, a general of Ghazan Khan, is slain, 
i. 442. 

Kuttub, i. 347. , * 

Kutwal, i. 357, n. 

Kflzel-hash, tribes of, their defence of the Slifah 
religion, i. 503; their feuds disturb the Iran- 
ifuillity of the kingdom, 50tr; measures adopted 
by Abbas the Great to repress their turbu¬ 
lence, 550'. t * 

Kylalous, i. 75, n. 

Kysurce, a Sooffee writer, ii. 404, n.* 

L. 

Lac, tribe of, ii. 122. 

Lahore, becomes the capital of Anundpaul, i. 327 > 
that of Massoud, 343; ii. 75. 

Lubssa, town of, i. ICO', n.; the Affghans proceed 
to, ii. 42. 

Lake, laird, i. 320. 

Land, terms and mode of cultivating, ii. 472. 

[.angles, Monsieur, ii. 310', n. 

Lunkeroon, island of, ii. 295. 

Litr,province of,subdued by Abbas the Great,i. 529. 

Laiistan, province of, is under the rule of the 
Dileiuees, i. 2.92; under the rule of the Alta- 
begs, 390 ; its inhabitants and language, ib .; 
submits to Timour, 40'2; description of, ii. 21, n. 

Lashkur-novcrs, the duties of a, ii. 180, n. 

Laws, ancient, of Persia, i. 2(»7 ; the present, 
how administered, ii. 4.18; confusion in it why 
promoted liy the king and his ollicers, 490 . 

Learning, of the aucicut Peisians, i. 272. 

Lebfis-e-duulut, the clothing of the state, ii. 66’8. 

I a is, ilie father of Yacoobln-n-Lris, i. 279* 

Lesgliies, tiihu of, their khan submits to Timour, 
i. 40'0; they attack SliirwAn, and take Sli&m&kcc, 
013; reduced by NilJir Shah, ii 6'I, tv; their 
war with N&dir Shull, 9-1; their petititm tu the 
Russian general, 95 , 11 .; the countries they in¬ 
habit, 125, n. 

Leyden, Dr., his translation of one of the Odes of 
Kudiki, i. 293, n. 

Libra, i. 189, 11 . 
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Limgham, or Lingham, taken.Jjy Subuctageen, 
i. 319. 

Lion, 011 c of the wild animals of Persia, ii. 518. 

Literature of the Persians, ii. 537, n. 

Lloyd, Bishop, i. 231. 

Lohnup, succeeds Kai Khoosroo, and obliges the 
rulers of Tartary and China to pay him homage, 
L 54; Jerusalem submits to his authority, 55; 
his son Gushtasp revolts against him, 56; ap¬ 
points Gushtasp his successor, and retires, 57; 
is mussacrcd, 62 ; his history differently related, 
233; his reign includes those of Cambyses and 1 
Smerdis Magi, 234. 

Lootoc-B&ziir, or tight of insurrection, ii. 6. 

Lootf Aly Khan, a general of Shah Sultun Hussein, 
i. 6'15; advances to the relief of Kerman, and 
defeats Mahmood, 616 ; removed from his com¬ 
mand, 6l7 ; seized by the inhabitants of Bcn- 
Isfahan, ii. 11. 

Lootf Aly Khan, son of JBuffer Khan, is successful 
in an expedition to Lar, ii. 172; takes Isfahnn, 
but is compelled to evacuate it, ib. ; is aided by 
tbc Shaikh of Abusheher, 175; ascends tlic 
throne, 176; his character, 177 i defeated hy 
Aga Mahomed Khan, and forced to fly to 
Shiraz, 173; marches to Kerman, and lays 
siege to that city, but is compelled to raise 
it, and return to Sbimz, 179; causes of the 
mutual distrust between him and llnjcc Ibrahim, 
ib. ; marches from Isfahan, 182; bis troops 
revolt, and desert him, 184; proceeds to tbc 
capital, and demands of liRjcc Ibrahim the 
reason of his conduct, 185; is rejoiued by a 
number of his troops, it.; is again deserted 
by his troops, and compelled to Ay, 186; 
receives the aid of the Shaikh of Bunder-Hecg, 
and guins a victory over the troops of Abusbc- 
her, ib. ; takes the Governor of Kazcroon, ib. ; 
blockades Shiraz, ib. ; is victorious in two ac- 
tious over the troops of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
189 5 defeats .the advance of Aga Mahomed 
Khan’s army, attacks the main body, and con¬ 
ceives the victory complete, 19O; is deceived, 
and compelled to make bis escape, 191; collects 
VOL. II. 4 


followers in Kerman, 1$3; they desert him, ib .; 
flies to Kborassan, and receives the aid of the 
chief of Tubbus, ii.; defeats a body of troops, 
and advances to Fan, ii.; lays siege to Darab- 
jird, but is compelled to raise it, 194 ; is de¬ 
feated, and again seeks the aid of the chief 

' of Tubbus, ii.; proceeds towards Candahar, ii.; 
receives the aid of tho chiefs of Ncrmanshecr, 
and takes Kerman, 195 ; assumes the style of 
sovereign, 196 ; his brave dcfenco of Kerman, 
dj.; escapes, and reaches Ncrmanshecr, 197; is 
surrounded, 199; severely wounded, and taken, 
200; sent to Teheran, and slain, ii.; his gene¬ 
ral character, 201. 

Louis (he Ninth, of France, i. 15, n.; 420, n. 

Louis the Thirteenth, of France, i. 189. n. 

Louis the Fourteenth, of France, i. 139, n. 

Lucian, his account of the death of Cyrus, i. 223. 

Lydians, their battle with Cyaxares, i. 34, n.; 218. 

M. 

Maaffee, tribe of, a branch of the L4c, ii. 16'0. 

Macdonald, Lieutenant, i. 27, 11 . 

Maclegh, city of, i. 293, n. 

Maduin, city of, i. 92 . 

Madood proclaims himself king, and marches to 
revenge the death of his father, i. 344; defeats 
Mahomed, and puts him and all his sons to 
death, ib. ; loses all his possessions in Persia, ii. 

Magistrates, their administration of justice, ii.448; 
their use of the power vested in them, 4i>9> 

Magog, i. 80, n. 

Mahabad dies, and leaves a numerous progeny, 
i. 8 ; their rude state, ib. ; his thirteen successors, 
9 ; general observations on his reign, and those 
of his successors, 11 ; compared to the Menus 
of the Hindoos, 182 ; the division of men into 
classes ascribed to him, 205, n.; 248, n. 

Mahabadian dynasty, i. 9 * 

Mahabuli, the similarity of the name to Mabalwol 
and Bolus, i. 10 , n.; 248, 11 . 

Mkbflbc^h, a Sooffec sect, ii. 390, n. 

Mafcabool, i.* 10,248, n, 

Mabadco, i. 334, n. 
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Maharashtra, ii. 72 , n. • 

Mahesiar, murderer of Darab the Second, i. 72, n. 
Mahmood, of Ghizni, i. 290'; obtains a battle 
over the enemies of Ameer Noah the Second, 
301; receives the title of Syf-u-doulah, and the 
government of Khorassan, ib. ; defeats Abdul 
Malik, 302; takes Mujid-u-doulaii, 309; and 
sends him and his family prisoners to Ghisni, 
310; remonstrates against the oilers made by 
Jypaul, 317; his contest with his brother, 
Ismail, whom lie takes prisoner, 32<; succeeds 
to his father’s possessions, ib.; affects an attach¬ 
ment to the Caliph of Bagdad, ib. ; rejects the 
advances made by the ruler of Egypt, i6.; 
proceeds to the invasion of India, and establishes 
bis power over the J’unjaub, ib. ; defeat* the 
army of Jypaul, ib. ; defeats the Indian army, 
and takes Mooltan, 323; compelled to return, 
ib. ; expels the armies of Jlij Khan from Kho¬ 
rassan, ib.; encounters and defeats the com¬ 
bined armies of llij Khan and the Prince of 
Khotcn, 324; is compelled to retreat, 325; 
punishes the Hindoo Prince of Paishawur, and 
returns to his capital, ib. ; marches again, and 
attacks the army of Anundpaul, ib.; whom he 
defeats, and advances into India, destroying 
temples and idols, 326; celebrates a festival on 
his return to Ghisni, and displays immense 
jewels, (6.; takes the Governor of Mooltan, and 
subdues Gour, 327 5 marches to Tannaser, and 
destroys its temple, and the idol Jugsoom, 
ib. *, returns to Gliizni, ib.; conquers Cashmere, 
and compels the inhabitants to embrace Maho- 
, medanism, ib. ; attacks and takes Cannouge and 
Meerut, 328; takes Muttra, and after destroy¬ 
ing most of its idols, returns to Ghicni, 329; 
improves his capital, 330; advances into India 
to support the Rajah of Canr age, ib. ; subdues 
, some forts, and retreats towards Ghisni, 331; 
proceeds again to attack Nunda, ib.; his un¬ 
successful attempts on Gwalior and Kalinjur, 
ib.; resolves to destroy the idol Somnauth, ib.; 
encamps in its vicinity, and attacks the cj/ty, 
332; compelled to raise the siege, 333; a 


severe action with the Hindoo armies, 333; h 
ultimately successful, and seizes the city, 354; 
destroys the idol, 335; discovers jewels con¬ 
cealed within it, 336; raises a Brahmen to the 
government of Guzerat, ib.; sufferings of his 
army on its return, from the treachesy of a 
guide, 337; his war with the Jits, ib.; defeats 
the Turks of the Seljookce tribe, and makes 
several conquests, 338; bis death and character, 
ib.; instance of his justice, 339’; extentj)f his 
dominions, 341. 

Mahmood, son of Malik Shah, i. 368; his reign 
and death, 372. 

Mahmood, succeeds his father, Mahomed, but is 
reduced, and accepts the government of Irak, 
i. 373; his death, 374. 

Mahmood, the son of Meer Vais, murders his 
uncle, Meer Abdilli, and is proclaimed Sove¬ 
reign of Candahar, i. 613; invades Persia, 6l6; 
is defeated, and retreats to Candahar, ib. ; at¬ 
tacks Kerman, 619; raises the siege, 620; at¬ 
tacks Yezd, but is repulsed, ib .; arrives at Gool- 
nibid, and throws up entrenchments, ib.; at¬ 
tacked by the Persians, 624; whom he com¬ 
pletely defeats, 625; takes Ferrihibid, and ad¬ 
vances to the assault of Julfi, 629; accepts the 
offers of the inhabitants to capitulate, 630; com¬ 
mences his attack on Isfahan, but falls back, and 
makes overtures for peace, 632; makes a suc¬ 
cessful attack on one of the bridges, 633; de¬ 
feated by the inhabitants of Ben-lsfaban, 634; 
who take some of his relations, and put them 
to death, 635; orders the massacre of all the 
Persian captives, and retires to Ferrihibid, ib.; 
captures a convoy of previsions, 636; rejects 
the offers of Shah Sultan Hussein,’639; con¬ 
cludes terms with Malik Mahmood, ib .; bis 
negotiations for the surrender of Isfahan why 
protracted, 640; the crown-resigned to him, 
642; his reception of Shah Sultan Hussein, 
643; measures adopted by him on his assuming 
the sovereignty of Persia, ii. 1; hit army suc¬ 
ceeds in reducing several places, 3; the Czar 
makes war upon him, 4; ns alto the Turks, 5; 
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■ the inhabitants of Kasveen revolt, 6; and over¬ 
power his forces, 7; invites all the Persian 
nobles to a feast, and massacres most of them, 
8: puts to death the sons of the nobles, and 
orders the massacre of three thousand of the 
guards, and every Persian who had served the 
former government, 9i levies heavy contribu¬ 
tions upon the English, Dutch, Indians, and 
Armenians, 10; compels Bcn-lifahan to capi¬ 
tulate, ib.; attempts to repeoplc Isfahan, 11; 
makes some conquests ia Irak, ib. ; his unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition into Kohgeeloo, 14; receives’ 
a reinforcement, 41; forced to declare AshrAff 
his successor, 15; has recourse to TApftssi, 
16 ; his state after it, 17; massacres the princes 
of the blood royal, ib.; becomes insane, and 
dies, 18; his character and government, 19 . 

hi ah mood the Fifth, Emperor of the Turks, ii. 52. 

Mabmood Begharah destroys the temple of Som- 
nautb, i. 335, n. 

Mahomed, chief of the tribe of Soor, i. 327- 

Muhomed, son of Mahmood of Ghisni, declared 
heir to the throne, i. 338 ; refuses the overtures 
of his brother, Massoud, 342; is deprived of 

■ sight, and placed in confinement, ib. ; reinstated, 
343 ; defeated, seized, and put to death, 344. 

Mahomed, cousjn of Alluh-u deen, i. 346. 

Mahomed, son of Malik Shah, i. 371; his rule over 
Aderbijfin, 372 ; dethrones his nephew, and as¬ 
sumes the title of Sultan, 373; death, 373,401. 

Mahomed, succeeds his father, Takush; his reign, 
i. 380; his death, 381; takes Sand prisoner, 387. 

Mahomed, of the family of Sulghour, i. 389. 

Mahomed, brother of Atta-bcg Scljook, i. 389, n. 

Mahomed, succeeds his father, Kcah, but resigns 
the dignity, and constitutes himself vizier, i. 402. 

Mahomed, Emperor, defeats Uzun Hussun, i. 493. 

Mahomed, leader of the Tartars of Kapchack, 
surprises Shirwan, and puts the governor and 
a number Of the inhabitants to death, i. 518. 

Mahomed, the third Turkish Emperor, i. 537. 

Mahomed, the Prophet, i. 1; boasts of being bom 
in the reign of Noushecrwan, 148, n.; his doc¬ 
trine prevails in Arabia, 169; its principal 


tenets, 169 ; inculcates the unity of God, ii; 321; 
tjtc object of bis mission, ib .; his f&ith and 
religion, 322; his belief in the existence of 
angels, ib .; his account of the devil, 323; his 
belief of Scripture, ib.; his account of the pro¬ 
phets, 324; his doctrine of the resurrection, ifi.; 

' his hell, 326; his paradise, 327; his doctrine 
of predestination, 331; his form of prayer, 332; 
imposes charity as a duty, 334; also fasting, 
and the pilgrimage to Mecca, 335; forbids 
games of •chance, and the use of animal blood 
and swine's flesh, 337; appoints Friday for 
public prayers, 338; his feasts, and the practice 
of circumcision, 339 ; his reception of the Ko¬ 
ran, 340 ; his character, and the success of his 
efforts, 341; his appointment of a successor, 348. 

Mahomed, the last of the Abbassides, his renun¬ 
ciation of the title of Imaum, ii. 345. 

Mahomed Aly Beg, minister of Abbas, i. 551. 

Mahomed Aly Gunjavcc, ii. 243, n. 

Mahomed Aly Khan, son of Kurrerm Khan, de¬ 
prived of sight, ii. 153, n.; proclaimed joint 
successor to the crown with his brother, Abool 
Futteh Khan, 154; becomes sole monarch, 156. 

Mahomed Aly Khan, Zund, is placed in charge of 
the Citadel of Shiraz, ii. 182, n. 

Mahomed Aly Memo, chief of Kurrund, his 
mode of curing fever and ague, ii. 536, n. 

Mahomed Aly Meerza, the eldest son of the present 
king, ii. 545. 

Mahomed Bejurloo, the agent of Aly Kooli Khan, 
i. 5l6, n. 

Mahomcd-ben-Alavcc, sent prisoner to Bagdad, 
i. 286, n: 

Mahomcd-bcn-Wasil, usurps the government of 
Fare, i. 282; defeated by Yacoob-ben-Lcis, ib, 

Mahomed-bcn-Zyd, Governor of Kborassan, as¬ 
sumes the title of caliph, i. 286, n. 

Mahomed J&mce Khan, deputed as ambassador to 
Mccr Vais, i. 609 . 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, chief of t|ie tribe of Ku- 
jure, establishes himself at Astcrabad, ii. 115; 
repulses an attack of the Aflghans, 116 ; his his¬ 
tory, 127 i defeats Az&d Khan, takes Aderbijap, 
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and proceeds to Isfahan, 128; levies heavy con¬ 
tributions on Isfahan, 129; besieges Shiraz, ib .; 
raises ihc siege, and marches to Isfahan, 131 ; 
retires to Mazcnderan, ib.; is attacked by Shaikh 
Aly Khan, and slain, 132. 

Mahomed Hussein Klmn, chief of the tribe of 
YuukhArec-bAsh, joins the forces of Shaikh Aly 
Khan, Zund, ii. 132. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, brother of Iiajce Ibra¬ 
him, ii. 184; is sent to reinforce Durabjird, 194. 

Mahomed Hussein Khali, son of Abbas Kuoli 
Khan, ii. 221, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, ruler of Merv,ii. 232. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of Futtch Aly Khun, 
of the tribe of Ash&kAbAsh, ii. Q6'3. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, grandfather of the pre¬ 
sent king, ii. 545. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, son of Mehdi Aly Khan, 
ii. 613, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Arab, ii. 173, n. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Karagoozoloo, ii. 195; 
deputed by Aga Mahomed Khan as envoy to 
the Court of Zemaun Shah, 292. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Kujur, sent in command 
of a force against Lootf Aly Khan, ii. 194. 

Mahomed Hussein Khan, Zund, HuzzArAb, slain, 
ii. 156. 

Mahomed Ilussun Khan, son of Futtch Aly Khan, 
of the tribe of AshAkAbAsh, ii. 263, n. 

Mahomed Ilussun Khan, Governor of Hamodan, 
remarkable instance of his hospitality, ii. 603. 

Mahomed Khan, of the family of Chenghiz, i. 445, n. 

Mahomed Khan, chief of the tribe of Tuktlloo, 

' i. 519 ; imprisoned, and put to death, 520. 

Mahomed Kliau is sent as ambassador to Mccr 
Vais, i. 609 . 

Mahomed Khan assassinates Aly MurdAn Khan, 
ii. 118. 

Mahomed Khan, chief of Ncrmanshccr, offers sup¬ 
port to lz>otf Aly Khan, ii. 195. 

Mahomed Khan, son of Zuckcc Khan, attempts to 

■ obtain the crown of Persia, ii. 314., 1 

Mahomed Khan Baloochec, heads a rcbellioif in 
Pars, ii. 59. 


Mahomed Khodah-hnndab, succeeds his brother, 
Ghazan Khan, i. 442; his reign and character, 
ib. ; is the first monarch who professes himself 
of the seel of Aly, ib. ; his name, 442, n. ( 
Mahomed Kooli Khan, the inhabitants *of Eri- 
vAn refuse to have him u$ their governor, i. 
578, n. • 

Mahomed Kooli Khan, the minister of Shah Sul- 
tan Hussein, his opinion respecting the defence 
of Isfahan over-ruled, i. 622; it.'2. t 

Mahomed Kooli Khan; chief of the tribe of AffsbAr, 
is concerned in a plot against the life of MAdir 
Shah, ii. 100 ; seized, and dclivencl over to the 
liaruin, where he is cut to pieces, 110, n. 
Mahomed KumAI-cbn-lsmail, author of the Zubd- 
ul Xuarik, i. 495, n. 

Mahomed Mecrza, hIso called KhodAh bund Ah, 
son of TAmAsp, i. 515; ail order is sent for his 
execution, which is deferred, and his life saved, 
516; proclaimed king, 517; puts the chief of the 
Cherkus to death, ib.; repels an invasion of tho 
Turks, lisbegs, and Tartars, 518; intrusts tho 
management of his empire to Meerza Soliman, 
and marches to reduce his son, Abbas, ib. ; aban¬ 
dons his minister to thr fury of his enemies, 519; 
the tribe of Tukfiloo become hostile to him. ib .; 
his war with the Turks, 520; his own chiefs be¬ 
come discontented, ib. ; compels the rebel chief¬ 
tains to submit, and concludes 11 peace with the 
Turks, 521; termination of his power, 522. 
Mahomed Nubbcc Khan, vizier to the prince at 
Shiraz, ii. 495, n.; his letter to lliu Governor of 
Abusheher, 566,11. 

Mahomed llahim Khan, son of Kurrcem Khan, 
ii. 153, n. 

Mahomed lloostum Khan is defeated by Meer 
Vais, i. 6ll. 

Mahomed Hushecd Beg, son of Futtch Aly Khan, 
AffshAr, ii. 159,». 

Mahomed Shah, Emperor of India, his character, 
ii. 73; marches to Karnal, and entrenches his 
encampments, 74; his action with NAdir Shah, 
75; sends a deputation to that monarch, 76; 
proceeds personally to his presence, it,; is re- 
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stored to the throne, 77 i cessions mado by him 
to K&ilir Shall, 79- 

Mahomed Tuckee Meerea, Governor of Fart, takes 
the Island of Bahrein, ii. 67, n. 

Mahomed Tuckee'Meerza, son of Sftduck Khan, 
is imprisoned, ii. 156, n. 

Mahorard-ul-liafis, tho son of Aiwui-ul*Khaus, 
- i. 495, n. 

Mahomed Zahir Khan sent in pursuit of Aga Ma¬ 
homed Khan, ii. 167; attacked, and slain, ib. 

MahobJ-iah, the Governor of Merv, invites the 
Khukan of Tartary to take possession of the 
person of Yczdijird, i. 177* 

Maimhourg, Monsieur, i. 394, n. 

Majouz. or Magog, i. SO, n. 

Maku, city of, i. 993, n. 

Mukan, governor of a province, subdued, i. 309. 

Malik, Imaum, ii. 65, 11 .; his authority recognised 
by the great mass of Mahomedans, 345; the 
Shcahs' accusation of him, 353 ; his birth, and 
death. 353, n. 

Malik Kuinul, also called AshralT, Governor of 
Miafarekeen, i 423, n. 

Malik Mahomed, Governor of Seistan, advances to 
tho relief of Isfahan, but concludes terms with 
Mahmoud, and returns, i. 639; proclaims him¬ 
self a king, ii. 33. 

Malik Rehim, Dilemre, is seized, and kept pri¬ 
soner (ill death, i. 310. 

Malik shah succeeds his father, Alp-Arselan, i. 
362; his right disputed by Cawder Beg, 36 i; 
quells the rebellion of his brother, Tourtousch, 
365; conquests made by him, ii .; receives the 
titles of Amccr-ul-Moumeenan and Jellal-u 
doula-u-deen, 365, n.; extent of his dominion, 
366; his character, ib .; his conduct to his 
ministers, 367; his government and Heath. 370. 

Malik Shah the Second succeeds his father. 
Burkyaruk, but is dethroned, and imprisoned, 
i. 373. 

Mulik-ul-MuzufTcr.—See Srif-u-drcn. 

Malliaat, or fixed revenue, ii. 479 . 

Malwa, province of, i. 318. 

Mamcish Khan of ChinnaiAn, ii. 217, n.; an ac¬ 


count of him, $31; bis superior stud of honts, 
it.; deputes an envoy to-Bcggee JAn, 235, 
Mamelukes of Egypt, i. 423. 

Mamoon, Caliph, son of Hartmh-ul-RiAhced, I. 
278 ; his contests with his brother, Ameen, 278, 
n,; his notice of the sons of Saman, 298 . 
Mandane, tire mother of Cyrus, i. 222 . 

Mandauces, or Manuchehcr, i. 24, ft.; 212 , n. 
Mangou Khan, grandson of Chcnghiz, i, 13, n.; 

succeeds Keyouk Khan, 420. 

Mani, the founder of- the sect of Manickseans, 

i. 100 ; himself and nibst oi his disciples put to 
death, 101 , 199 - 

Manidiantns, sect of, i. 100 . 

Manizcn, an Arabian cltief, his contest with Shah- 
poor, i. 97 . 

Mankou Timour, son of Hulakoo, i. 390. 

Mantles of the Sooflrcs, their sacred nature, 1 .497; 

ii. 394; their transfer, 397* 

Manuchehcr, his birth, i. 23; revenges the death of 
Erij, ii.; slaysToorand Selin, i5.; Feridoon't 
reception of him on his return, 21 ; is crowned, 
ib. ; nppoints Zal to the government of .Seistan 
and C'ubul, 23; his death, 28, 212 , n.; 220, n. 
Manuchehcr, son of Kaboos, submits to Mah- 
mood, i. 312. 

Manufactures of Persia, ii. 529. 

.Manuscripts, beauty of Persian, ii. 5.33. 

Maragha becomes the residence of llulakoo Khan, 

i. 423; description of, ib. ; submits to the Turks, 

ii. 22; taken by Ahmed P&chfi, 29. 

MAr&ndcc, tribe of, ii. 499, n. 

Marble quarries, near the Lake of Oormia, ii. 103. 
Mnrrianus.—See Oormia. 

Mariettas, their condition at the period of NAdit*' 
Shah’s conquest of India, ii. 72; their battle 
with Ahmed Shah Abdillee, 235. 

M.iruof, of Kiikce, a SoofTcc teacher, ii. 3.95, n. 
Marriage, ceremonies and usugrsuf, in Persia, ii. 
589; by contract, and lor a limited period, 
591 ; ceremonies and usages of, among tho 
wandering tribes, 606 . 

Mars, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 186. 
Martkia.— Sec Aulum Shoaeh. 
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Mary, Virgin, her conception of Christ, ii. 389. 
Mauagctae, tribe of, i/124, 213, n.; their army 
defeated by Cyrus, 222, n. * 

Massoud, son of Mahmood, a separate government 
assigned him, i. 338; commences his march to 
Ghiani, 341; deprives his brother, Mahomed, of 
sight, 342; makes conquests, and concludes a 
peace with the Seljookce tribe of Tartars, ib .; 

. defeated, and retreats to Lahore, 343; his troops 
mutiny, and reinstate Mahomed, it. ;*is seized, 
and carried before his brother, ii.; is assassi¬ 
nated, 344. * ’ ' 

Massoud, the brother of Mahmood, i. 374. 
Mathematics, the knowledge of, in Persia, ii. 536. 
Matu, city of, i. 293, n. . 

Maver-ul-Naher, orTransoxania, granted to Amer, 
i. 287 S is under the rule of the Samancei, 292; 

, under the rule of Chaghtai, 420; conquered 
by Togliluk Timour, 450; given to Timour, 451. 
Maund, a weight, i. 326, n. 

Maurice, Emperor, his reception of Khoosroo Pur* 
veez, i. 154, 155. 

Mayen, village of, ii. 190 , n. 

Mazdak, a religious impostor, his tenets, i. 132; 
makes Kobad his proselyte, 133; himself and 
all his disciples put to death, 138,199* 
Mazcndcran, province of, i. 2, n.; 4, 5; the King 
of, defeats Kai Kaoos, and takes him prisoner, 
34; the government given to Ismail Samanre, 
295, n.; subdued by Timour, 459 i granted to 
Nhdir Shah, ii. 50, n.; invaded by Shaikh Vais, 
167; is under the rulo of Aga Mahomed Khan, 

•. 203; climate and productions of, 510. 

Meals, ceremonies observed at the king’s, ii. 548. 
Mecca, i. 336; the pilgrimage to, ii. 322; descrip¬ 
tion of the temple of, 335. 

Mechanism, the Persians’ knowledge of, ii. 52 9 . 
Media, i. 2, n. 

Medinah, i. 307,336. 

Mediterranean, i. 140; the authority of Timour 
established on the shores of the, 476. 

Meelad left in charge of the government during 
Kai Kaoos’ absence, i. 34. . 

Meet AbdAllA succeeds his brother, Meer Vais, 


i. 6ll; his chiefs arc discontented, 612; lie is 
murdered, 613. 

Meer AbdAllA, the father of AshrAtlj ii. 15. 

Meer Aly Khan, ruler of Kayn, ii. 225. 

Meer-a-Khour, lord of the stables, ii. 558. , 

Meeran Shah, son of Timour, i. 467, n.; a 473. 

Meer Aulum, chief of a tribe of Arabs, dethrones 
Shah Rokh, ii. 112; defeated, and slain, ii. 

Meer Hussein Khan, ruler of Tubbus, assists Lootf 
Aly Khan, ii. 195; an account of him, 221. 

Meer Ismail Khan, of the tribe df Kh&zia&h, re¬ 
ceives a grant of tbt* district of Kayn, ii. 224. 

Meer Maassoom Aly Shah, a celebrated Sooffcc 
teacher, proceeds to Persia, and obtains many 
followers, ii. 417; an account of his proceedings, 
and death, 417—421. 

Meer Mahomed Ilaukcr D&m&d, i. 558. 

Meer Mahomed Khan, of Tubbus, ii. 173, n. 

Meer Mohunna, an account of him, ii. 135. 

Meer Noor Mahomed Ubassce Calorcc, ii. 88, n. 

Meer Syud Sheriff, the Sudder-ul-Suddoor of the 
Court of Ismail, is slain, i. 504. 

Meer Vais, of the tribe of Ghiljec, Kalnnter of 
Candahar, i. 602; made prisoner, and sent to 
Isfahan, 603; becomes a court favourite, id.; 
proceeds to Mecca, and obtains a fetwah against 
the Sheahs, 604; returns to court, ib .; promotes 
a jealousy against Goorgecn Khan, 605; restored 
to his former situations, |i5.; hjs daughter de¬ 
manded by Goorgeen Khan, 606; deceives that 
chief, and murders him, 607; attacks, and takes 
Candahar, ib.-, adopts measures to establish his 
own power, 60S; his treatment of two embassies 
from the Court of Persia, 609; defeated by the 
Persians, 6l0; defeats the Persians, and becomes 
master of Candahar, 6l 1; his death, ib. 

Meerut, town of, taken by Mahmood, i. 328 ; 
taken by Timour, 472. 

Meer Yusoof Aly, ii. 242, n. 

Mcerza, derivation of the word, ii. 571; the title 
by whom adopted, ib.; their character, educa¬ 
tion, duties, and manners, 572. 

Meerza A bool Hussein, Moosht&hed of Room, 

ii. 443, n. 
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Mema Aly Nuckce, Governor of'ftheran, if. 268. 

Meerza Anftyet-fillih Mustoflee, ii. 420, n. 

Mcerza Buzoorg, minister to the present heir* 
apparent, ii. 172|-n.; 487. n. 

Meerza Diood, the father of Meerza Syud Maho¬ 
med, ii«lll, n. ' 

Meerza Futteh Ullah Ardillancc, ii. Ipl. • 

Meerza llussein, the minister of Jaaffer Khan, 
ii. 172, n. 

Meerza Jsmail, Governor of Bandah, ii. 3. 

Meerza Jaaffer, minister of Kurreem Khan, ii. 266. 

Mcerza Mahomed Khan, son of Hajce Ibrahim, ii. 
176, n.; sent to the camp of Lootf Aly Khan as 
a hostage, 182. ' 

Mcerza Mahomed Khan, Kujur, ii. 314. 

Meerza Mahomed Khan, son of Hajeu" Ibrahim, 
ii. 495, n. 

Meerza Mehdy, the historian of NAdir Shah, i. 
641, n.; character of his work, ii. 45, n. 

Meerza Mehdy, the Lashkur-Novecs of Jaaffer 
Khan, is disgraced, ii. 180; pardoned, 181; 
again disgraced, and thrown into a fire, ib. 

Mcerza Mehdy, ii Sooffer, put to death, ii. 423, n. 

Mcerza Saaduck, author of the Tuarikh Zundeah, 
ii, 116\ n. 

Mcerza fthuffee, the present prime minister, sold by 
Aga Mahomed Khun, ii. 305, 436, n. 

Mcerza tollman, the minister of Mahomed Meerza, 
intrusted with the charge of the empire, i. 518; 
seeks the protection of the king, 519; given over 
to his enemies, and put to death, ib. 

Meerza Sultan Mahomed, son of Mehmn Shah, i. 
488, n. 

Meerza Syud Mahomed, his account of the See- 
doozehis, i. 599. »• 

Mcerza Syud Mahomed, a descendant of the Suf- 
favean monarchs, endeavours to obtain the 
crown, ii. Ill; deprives Shah Rokh of sight, 
and proclaims himself king, under the name of 
SolimAn, 112; taken, and put to death, ib. 

Meerza Tucker, the minister of Abbas the Second, 
i. 577. n* 

Mehdy, Imaum, supposed to be concealed,ii.345,n. 

Mehdy Aly Khan, ii. 613, n. 


Mehdy Khan, Kulhoor, chief of a tribe, ii, 6ll. 

Mehdy Kooli Khan, the brother of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 268, n. 

Meher-Narsi, minister of Baharam the Fifth, i. 118. 

MehmAndAr, or entertainer, ii. 468, n. 

MehinAn KhAnAh of Isaak Khan, ii. 229. 

Mehrab, King of Cabul, i. 26 ; sends an army to 
invade Pcnia, 29. 

Mehrab Khan, AffshAr, ii. 571, n. 

Mehmn defeats Jereer-bcn-Abdullah, i. 171; ven¬ 
tures an engigement.bulis defeated, and slain, ib. 

Mehmn, son of Baharam, attacked, and made pri¬ 
soner, i. 175. 

Mehrou, of the tribe of B^deah, puts Muztunza to 
death, i. 302; put to death, 303. 

Mcishraust, tribe of, ii. 225, n. 

a 

Mekron, district of, i. 3; conquered by Massoud, 
342; condition of, at the accession of Aga Ma¬ 
homed Khan, ii. 238. 

Melons, cultivation of, in Persia, ii. 475. 

Mendicants in Persia, ii. 493, n. 

Menu of the Hindoos is the Mahabad of the Per¬ 
sians, i. 182, 248. 

Merchants, the conduct of the monarchs towards 
them, ii. 430; their education, and character, 
582; correspond in cipher, 583. 

Mercury, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 186. 

Merdaza, the son of Khoosroo I’urveez, i. 160, n. 

Mcrv, i. 293; account of it and its rulers, ii. 232. 

Merlin, the prince of necromancers, i. 193, n. 

Mesopotamia, the modern Juzeemh, i. 92; con- 

, quered by Crassus, 102; ceded to the Romans, 
105; captured by Ilulakoo Khan, 423; sub¬ 
dued by Timour, 470. 

Miafarekecn, fort of, i. 423, n. 

Michael, Angel, ii. 323. 

Michail, son of Seljook, i. 352. 

Militia of Persia, ii. 499* 

MimbAshee, ii. 86. 

Minerals, ii. 514. 

Mining practised by Timour, i. 4 66 ; also by the 
Romans<and ancient Persians, 467, »• i 46#, n. 

Minister, title, condition, and duties of the prime, 
ii. 435; his power and relation to the monish, 
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489 i manner* endusages of the, 5fl9; general 
chancier and condition of, 638. , ' 

Mirkhond, a Persian author, i. 149, a. 

MiUmdod, or Milhridates, not noticed by eastern 
authors, i. 87, n.; 219, n. 

Moals, or Moghuls, i. 16, n. 

Ulodveah makes war upon Aly, ii. 363. 

Mobud, a Gucbcr priest, i. 195. 

Muchtadi, Caliph, i. 365,372* • 

Mocktadir, Caliph, i. 298, n.; 305. 

Moghuls, i. 16, n. ; their conquest 6f Persia, 409. 

Moghul Khan, founder of a dynasty, ii. 239, n. ' 

Mohsin Fani.—See Shaikh Mahomed Mohsin 
Fani. , 

Mohurrum, the lint ten days of the month of, kept 
as a mourning by the Shcahs, i. 305, n.| ii. 380. 

MokhtufTy Itillah, Caliph, i. 298, n. 

Monarch*, sacred character of the Suffavean, ii. 
427, n.; condition of the Persian, 428; their 
power over the priesthood, 429 i over the mer¬ 
chants and citizens, 430; over the wandering 
tribes, 431; over their own family, ib. ; their 
prerogatives, 433; and sovereign functions, 434; 
theiv interference with the internal administra¬ 
tion of the wandering tribes, 464; their general 
condition and power, 481—486; their power 
over the ministers, 487; their conduct towards 
the ecclesiastical olan, 488; their nomination of 
public officers, 489 i manner in which they pais 
their time, 547; forms observed at their courts, 
554; their reception of foreign ambassadors, 555; 
their dress, 558; their stables, i&.; their observ¬ 
ance of the forms of religion, 559 ; ceremonies 
observed by them at the Nourosc, 56l; sacred 
character of their authority, 564; general re¬ 
flections on their character and condition, 624. 

Monkcr, the examiner of corpses, ii. 325, n. 

Monnox, Mr., i. 547. 

Mookrcc, tribe of, i. 540. 

Mcxiknddoo, province of, ii. 499. n. 

MooUah Adcnih, story-teller to the king, ii. 554. 

Moollah Ahmed, MooshtAhed of Ardekil, ii. 574. 

Moollah-t-Hnom.—See JellM-u-dcen, the poet. 

Moollal Jelldl, the astronomer of Abbas, i. 526* n. 


Moollah Mahomed Bauket Mnjuluiee, L 595. 

Moollah Mahomed CbAr, the historian of the Kit. 
jure, ii. 268, n.; 285, n. 

Moollah Mahomed Rooitumdaree, his refutation 

I 

of the heresies ascribed to the Sheahsy ii. 360. 

Moollah Mecr Ilashem, ii. 245, n. * 

Moollah* MoosAb, an officer of the army of Mah- 
mood, ii. 3. 

Moollahs of colleges, ii. 576. 

Mooltan, province of, overrun by the qpnici of 
Timour,'i. 471. 1 

Moon, how represented in the Dabistan, v. 186. 

Mooneja, daughter of Afrasiab, i. 47 ; description 
of the valley where the held her court, si. 

Moonshce-ul-MoomAlik, duties of the, ii. 437. 

Mpor&d, Emperor, takes Tabreea, but is compelled 
to retreat, i. 572. 

Mooreed, or disciple, ii. 3 96 . 

Moorshced, or teacher, ii. 418, n. 

MoorlchAkhour, village of, ii. 36, n. 

Moortcsa Kooli Khan, his contest with his brother, 
Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 268 ; takes refuge in 
Russia, 269 . 

Moortcsa Shahee, a Sooflee sect, ii. 415. 

Moorut AftAb Namah, a Persian work, ii. 394 , n. 

MoosAh, the seventh Imaum, the Suffuvcans trace 
their descent to him, i. 495. 

MooshtAbeds are at the head of the hierarchy of 
Persia, ii. 428; their character, condition, and 
authority, 442; great respect paid them, 444; 
their disregard of honours and wealth, 575 . 

MooshtAk Aly Shah, the disciple of Meer Maassoom, 
ii. 419,420. 

Moossa Khan, of the family of Chenghis, i. 445 , n. 

Moossul, taken by Toghrul Beg, i, 353; conquered 
by Abbas the Great, 641. 

MoostAphA Khan, chief of ErivAn, ii. 286. 

MoostAphA Khan DewAuloo, detached to support 
Ilajee Ibrahim, ii. 138; attacked and defeated, 
189; appointed to the government of Shirwan, 
286; put to death, 16 . 

MoostAphA Khan Talish, ii. 461. 

MoostAphA Kooli Khan, son of Abdool Aly* of 
Tunbccs, ii. 225. 
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Moost&phft Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 268 , n.; deprived of sight, 276 . 
Moravia, i. 419. 

Mordecai interred >at Ifamadan, i. 238; description 
of hislomb, 260 , n. 

Moscow* taken and plundered by Timour, i. 470. 
Moses, of Chorone, i. 30, n. • 

Moses, the prophet, ii. 321; his journey with 
Elias, 371. 

Moslem, signification of, ii. 381, n. 

Mostadlicr, Caliph, i. 372.' 

Molhi, Caliph, i. 299,303. '* 

Mouad-ben-Sulghour, i. 386, n. 

Mouakiff, a work esteemed by the sect of Ilanbalicc, 
ii. 336, n.; 360, n. ‘ . 

Moulana Nasr-u-deen Omcr, an officer of the 
Court of Timour, i. 472, n. 

Moumccn, signification of, ii. 381, n. 

Moullah Ackber, i. 16 , n. 

Moullah Firozr, i. 21, n.; his learning, 183,238, n. 
Mnutaher heads a conspiracy against his father, 

i. 280, n. 

Mozdck. —See Mnzilak. 

Muad-u clnulah dismissed from his office, i. 368, n. 
Muaffick defeats Yncoob-ben-Leis, i. 283 ; defeats 
Amer, 286. 

Muataincd-ul-ulluh, Caliph, i. 281, 282. 
Muax-u-dowlah, the title of Aluned, i. 304; 
mourning for the fate 0 ^Hussein first com* 
manded by him, 305, n, 

Mubariz-u-dccn Mahomed, the founder of the 
dynasty of MuznfTer, i. 447. 

Mubusher,an officer in the service of Timour, i.456. 
Muezudeen Arplia Khun, of the family of Chen- 
ghiz, i. 445, n. 

Mufti, his power in Turkey, ii. 429,».; his duties 
in Persia, 446. 

Mugli, an infidel priest, i. 200 , n. 
Mujalis-ul-Moumcnan, a work on tho Sheah faith, 

ii. 385, n., 408. 

Mujid-u-doulah, nephew of Azud-u-doulah, taken 
by Mahmood, i. 309. 

Mujmah.ul-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 217, n. 
Mujous, a Gueber priest, i. 200. 

VOL. 11 . 4 


MukAmAt-ul-ArAfyn, ii. 4>J0, n.' 

Mules, of Persia, ii. 516. 

Muljim, ii. 36 1 , n. 

Mull&mctte&h, a Sooffeo sect, ii. 391, n. 

Mulook-u-Tuaif, the commencement of the, i. 84; 
the Persian accounts of this period vague and 

‘ contradictory, id.; 530, n'. 

Muluk-c-Miigbrub.— Sec Room. 

Mumasenni, tribe of, i. 27, n. 

Mungul, the Hindoo name for the planet Mars, 
i,188, n.* , 

Muni-Novogorod, city of, ii. 4, n. 

Munkous, son of Sulghour, i. 386, n. 

Munsoor the First, i. 201 , n. 

Munsoor tho Second, i. 201 , n. 

Munsoor succeeds his father, Ameer Noah the 
Second, i. 301; deprived of sight) 302. 

Munsoor llel&j.—Sec Hel&j. 

Munsoor Samanec, aids in establishing Kuliph in 
Seistan, i. 290 ; succeeds Abdul Malik, 300; 
his reign and death, ib. 

Munzcr, Prince of ArabiB, i. 138, n. 

Muravij succeeds Asfar, i. 303. 

Murdas, the father of Zoliauk, murdered, i. 19 , n. 

Murdusht, plain of, i. 252, 307. 

Murdavecncc slain, i. 305. 

Murder, the punishment for, ii. 451; retaliation 
of, by the nearest relation, 452; how punished 
among the wandering tribes, 460; instance of 
the revenge for, 46 1, n.; how compounded, 462. 

Murdou Shah, i. l6l, n. 

Murshud Kooli Khan, defeats Aly Kooli Khan, 
i. 523 ; proceeds to Mushed and Kaxvccn, ib. • 
exercises sovereign functions, 524. 

Murtaslicd, Caliph, i. 374. 

Muscat, the ruler of, lakes the islands in the 
Gulf of Persia, i. 615; the Imaum of, com¬ 
pelled to appear before the Cauzce, if sum¬ 
moned, ii. 248, n. 

Musli&rukc&h, Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n.; belief of, 392. 

Mu&hqd, the ancient Toos, i. 340, n.; 506; why 
deemed sacred, 525 ; taken, and its inhabitants 
massacred by the Usbegs, ib. ; distance from 

> Isfahan, 529» n. ; greatly improved by Abbas 
T 
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the Great, 553 taken by the Affghans, ii. 112 ; 
state of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
2 lfi; Beggee Jin’s attack of, 253; taken by 
Aga Mahomed Khan, 289 . 

Music, of the Persians, ii. 512. 

Musjid-e-Burdce, gardens of, ii. 524, n, 

Musjid-c-Jainah, built by Saod, i. 388. 

Musmivi, of Jellal-u-dccn, ii. 399- 

Mustasim, Caliph, i. 422. 

Mustukhfy, Caliph, i. 304,305. 

Muitooffees, the duties of the, ii. 437, 

Mutawukrl, Caliph, i. 280. 

Muttra, Mabmood’s capture and destruction of 
the town of, i. 329* 

Muztunza, son of Ameer Noah the Second, i. 302. 

Muzuffer, dynasty of, i. 447. 

Muzuffcr-u-decn.— Sec Atta-beg Sunkur. 

Muzuffer-u-deen Zenghi, i. 386. 

My din, ii. 7. 

Mystic worship of the Divinity, supposed to be 
derived from India, ii. 384. 

N. 

NAdirAbAd, the modern Candahar, ii. 68 . 

NAdir Kooli. — See Nadir Shah. 

NAdir Mahomed, Usbeg, i. 581. 

NAdir Mccrza, son of Shah Kokh, ii. 217» 258; 
escapes from Mushed, 289- 

NAdir Shah, his birth-place, i. 45, n.; joins Ta- 
mAsp Mccrza, ii. 33; puts Fultch Aly Khan to 
death, 34; receives the title of TumAsp Kooli 
Khan, ft.; defeats the Affghans, 35; obtains 
another victory over (be Affghans, 37 i enters 

. Isfahan, and puts, all the Affghans to death, 
38; obtains power to raise money, and marches 
and defeats the Affghans, 39; his descent, 46; 
taken prisoner by the Usbegs, but makes his 
escape, and becomes a robber, 47; enters the 
service of the Governor of Khorassan, 48; is 
degraded, ib.; proceeds to KclAt, from whence 
he is compelled to retire, and resume bii 
occupation of a robber, «A.; becomes a chief 
of great reputation, and is taken into the service 
of Shah TAmAip, ib .; takes KelAt, and puts his 


unde to death, 49; obtains a pardon, and again 
enters the service of Shall TAmAsp, ft.; pro* 
claimed a traitor, ib.; marches against the court, 
and obtains his own terms, ib.; his dream, ib.; 
receives a grant of four provinces, bpt Ycfuscs 
to assume the title of Sultan, 50; coin struck in 
bis name, 51; expels the Turks from Ilamadan, 
Aderbijan, Tabreex, and Ardebil, ib.; returni 
to Khorassan, and quells a rebellion, ft.; de¬ 
putes an envoy to Constantinopje, 52; inveighs 
against the peace concluded by TAmAsp with 
• the Turks, 53; his letter to the Governor of 
Kars, 54; his deputations to Constantinople 
and Bagdad, 55; concludes.a peace with Rus¬ 
sia, ft.; dethrones Shah TAmAsp, ft.; places 
the soil of that monarch upofi the throne, and 
accepts the regency of the empire, 56; marches 
against Bagdad, ft.; deflated by TopAl Osman, 
57; his conduct to the troops aftei the kittle, 
ft.; routes a body of troops, and pursues their 
main force, 58; concludes terms with tbc PachA 
of Bagdad, 59; quells a rebellion in Pars, ft.; 
invests the Cities of Teflis, Gunjah, and KrivAn, 
60 ; attacked by the Turks, ft.; harangues his 
troops, ft.; is victorious, and concludes a peace 
with Turkey, 61 ; receives an account of the 
death of the King of Persia, ib. ; orders a gene¬ 
ral assembly of chiefs and nobles, 62 ; his 
speech to them, ft.; conditions on which he 
accepts the Crown of Persia, 63; edict issued 
by him against the observance of the tenets 
of the Slieahs, 63, n.; his motives for wishing 
to abandon the tenets of the Shcahs, 65; his 
coronation, 66; inscription on coins struck in 
his name, ft.; marches to Isfahan, ft.; subdues 
the BukhtecAree tribe, and pats'their leader 
to death, 67 ; marches to Candahar, and block¬ 
ades that city, 68; founds the, City of NAdir- 
AbAd, ft.; commences more active operations, 
ft.; Candahar capitulates to him, 69 ; detaches 
his son against the ruler of Bulkh, ft.; his 
motives for recalling him, 70 ; result of his 
mission to the Emperor of Delhi, ft.; takes 
Cabul, and deputes another mission to the Em- 
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peror of Delhi, 71 ; his rapidI progress jo India, 
74; his letter to ItM son, giving an account of 
his battle with the Indian army, and subsequent 
events, 75 i hjs motives for invading India, 79; 
the document by which the Emperor of India 
raak(s great cessions to him, 79. n.; claims 
the wraith of the emperor und bis pobles, 80; 
demands arrears of revenue from the Indian 
provinces, 81; a report of his death induces 
thc ( populace to rise M upon the Persians, 82; 
in vain endeavours to, undeceive them, 83; 
orders a general massacre, ib. j which he desire! 
to cease,' at the intercession of the emperor, 
i 6 .; his advice to the emperor and his officers, 
85; amount of the plunder obtained by him, 
86 '; searches the baggage of bis* army, and 
tak< s all the jewels to himsdl, i b .; his conduct 
on his return to Persia, 87 ; attacks the ruler 
of Scind, 88 ; takes und plunders his capital, 
but restores hint to his produce, 8 , 9 ; proceeds 
to Herat, und inukes a display of his wealth, 
ib. : inarches against the Usbegs, 90 ; whose 
ruler personally submits to him, nnd is re¬ 
stored to his throne, 91 ; makes war upon the 
ruler of Khaurizm, ib. ; whom he takes and 
puls to death, 92 ; proceeds to Kelftt, and im¬ 
proves that fortress, ib.; makes Mushed his 
capital, 93 ; marches against the I-esghccs, ib.; 
wounded by un assassin, 94; compelled to re¬ 
tire, 95; deprives his son, Rezik Kooli, of sight, 
96 ; defeats the Turks, and concludes a pence 
with them, 98 ; his barbarous conduct during 
the latter years of his reign, ib. ; his death, 100 ; 
a review of the principal actions of his life, ii.; 
his attempt to form a navy, 102 ; his encou¬ 
ragement* of commerce, 103; his desire to 
change the religion of his country, 104; his 
reduction of the power of the ecclesiastical 
officers, and seixure of the church revenue, 105; 
his character, 107 . 

Nagracote, the temple of, destroyed by Mahmood, 
i. 326, n. 

N&h&vund, village of, i. 176 , n.; 531; taken by 
Abbas the Great, 537. 


Nahrwan, village of, i. 154. . ■ 

Naimans, i. 409, »• 

Nakir, the examiner of corpses, ii. 325, n. 

Nunuc Shah, founder of the Sikh nation, ii. 424, n. 

Nurses, a Roman general, i. 155, n. 

Nkrses, the eunuch, i. 155, n. 

Narsi, the successor of Iloormuz, i. 85. 

Narsi, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n. 

Narsi, f the Nurses of the Greeks, succeeds his bro¬ 
ther, Baharam the Third, i. 103; abdicates the 
throne, U34; his defeat of Galerius, ib .; himself 
defeated, 105 ; concludes a peace with the Ro¬ 
mans, and makes great cessions, ib. 

Nanis, a prince of the Ashganians, i. 87, n. 

Nasecr Khan, Governor of IAr, ii. 144. 

Nhsijot,one of thestagestodivine beatitude,ii.386, n. 

Nasr, succeeds his father, Ahntrd, and makes war 
upon his brother Ismail, by whom he is defeat¬ 
ed and taken, i. 294; reinstated in his govern¬ 
ment, 295. 

Nasr, placed on the throne of Bokhurah and Kho- 
rassan, i. 298 ; his death and character, ib. 

Nasr-u-dccn. — See Subuctagecn. 

Nasser, Caliph, i. 384. 

Nasser Aly Beg, an officer of the Court of SufTce, 
the son of Abbas the Second, i. 590,11. 

Nasser Khan, ruler of llaloochistan and Mekrun, 
ii. 238. 

Navser-u-dccn, the celebrated philosopher, rejects 
the offers from the Court of Allahamout, i. 40 6 ; 
surrounded, and taken to Kohistan, ib .; his 
name is Mahomed-ben-IIassan, 406, n.; com¬ 
poses the Akhlaak Nasscrre, 407; released by 
Ilulakoo Khan, and treated with marked re¬ 
spect, 421; predicts the fall of the House of 
Abbas, 422; his observatory, 424; composes 
the astronomical tables called Eel-Kbannee, 
425; character of his writings, ii. 539. 

Nasser-u-dcen Abdul Rahim, Governor of Kohistan, 
i. 407, n. 

Nasser-ullab, an officer of the army of Mahmood, 
i. 624, n.; his death much regretted, ii. 12. 

Noncr-ullah, son of Nftdir Shah, ii, 46, n.; defeats 
a body of Turks, 98 , n.; put to death, 109 . 
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Nasser-ullah Khan, Karagoozoloo, ii, 495, n. 

Nosser-ujlah Mecrza, son of Shah llokh, ii. 217. 

Nftstldi, one of the four classes established by Jem- 
shced, i. 208, n. 

Nauzir, chief steward of the household, ii. 548. 

Nazarcncs, their creed compared to that of the 
llulouleAlis, ii. 389. 

Nc&muttcc, their animosity to the Ilyderee, ii.593. 

Ne4z Aly, chief of Sbahcr-c-Subz, attacked and 
defeated by Bcggcc Jan, ii. 246. * 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Hucht-ul-Nassqr of Asiatic 

• t 

writers, i. 55, 224, 230. 

Ncli4ittce,one of the stages of Sootfecism, ii. 412, n. 

Ncck-kuddum, the person who fired at N4dir Shah, 
ii. 94, n. 

Ncekoudar, the brother of Ababa Khan, is raised 
to the throne, i. 427 ; supposed to have been 
baptised by the name of Nicolas, ilt .; assumes 
the name of Ahmed Khan, and embraces Maho- 
mrdanism, ib .; banishes the Christians from his 
dominions, ib .; which rouses the indignation 
of his subjects, ib .; puts his brother to death, 
428; seized, and deprived of life, ib. 

Necmroz, given to Iloostum, i. 53; etymology of 
the word, 53, n. 

Nfriman, the son of Gushtasp, i. 24, n. 

Nermunshccr, province of, ii. 195. 

Nero, his war with Volas, i. 85. 

Ncsarcan, one of the four classes established by 
Jemshccd, i. 206 , n. 

Ncs&ri, ,onc of the four classes established by Jem* 
sheed, i. 208, n. 

Nesoodee, one of the four classes established by 
. Jcmsheed, i. 207, n. 

Nestorians, colony of, at Sconah, ii. 425. 

Nevian, a noble or lord, i. 449, n. 

Nezcrefih, a Sooffec sect, ii. 391, n. 

Nicator. — See Srlcucus. 

Nicolas. — See Ncekoudar. 

Nicolas the Fourth, i. 430. 

Nijum-u-deen Fenlosi, aSoofice tcachcrji. 396, u. 

Nikfilloo, tribe uf, i. 502, n. 

Nile, river of, i. 256, n. * 

Nimrod, of the Hebrews, i. 18. 


INDEX. 

Nineveh, taken ty Arbaccs, i. 211; attacked by 
Cyaxares, 218; its siege supposed to allude to 
that of Hamaver, 2t9> 

Nishaporc, district of, i. 6, n.; state of, at the ac> 
cession of Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 21Q- 
Nishapore, city of, i. 98. , 

Nisibis, or JN’ioibi, situation of, i. 97, u.; conquered 
by Shahpoor, 98; recovered from the Homans 
by Shahpoor the Second, 110. 

Nizamce, the poet, rejects as a fable the account of 
Alexander’s birth, i, 241, n.; character of his 
1 writing, ii. 540. 

Nizam-u-df'cn Aiyoub, takes refuge at-lhc Court of 
Ualbick.i 379, n. 

Nizum-'u-doulah, Smibadarof the Deckan, i. 318. 
Nizum-u diiulab, the utie of the minister of finance, 
ii. 436, n. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, the minister of Alp*Arselun, i. 
362; his diameter, 303; amend hy Kliatoon 
Tom kail, 3(>8 ; bis speech on resigning his office, 
3()'9; his death, ib. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Soubadar nf the Deckun, is 
accused of having invited N4dir Shall tonuade 
India, ii. 74; deputed to the cuinp of Mdir 
Shah, 76. 

Nizam'ul-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 177, n. 
Noah, the descent of Kaiomurs traced to, 1 . 12; 
n. 324. 

Noah, the fourth king of the Samanian dynasty, 
i. 201, n. 

Noah, the grandson of Saman, appointed to (he 
government of Sumarcund, i. 293. 

Nobles of Persia, their condition, manners, and 
usages, ii. 569 . 

Nomadcs, or pastoral tribes, their history, i. 124. 
Noman, the son of Omar-ul-kais, is Entrusted with 
the care of Baharam the Fifth, i. 114. 

Noman, or Noman-bcn-Mukran Muzunnce, placed 
in command of the army of Omar, i. 176 ; assem¬ 
bles his forces at Koofa, and marches to Nafaa- 
vund, ib .; addresses his army, and prepares for 
battle, 16 .; defeats the Persians, but is slain, 177 . 
Noor-a-Dahir Khan, Waly. of L4r, i. 530, n. 

Noor Aly Shah, the successor of Fy4z Aly, a 
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Sooffce teacher, an account of hii proceedings 
and death, 419—422. 

Noor Bukshee&b, a Sooffee sect, their particular 
tenets, ii. 418, n. 

NootyUn, a Sooffee sect, ii. 392, n.; 393. 

Noorudien, the son of Zonghi, i. 374, n. 

Noobky, village of, i. 3. 

Nostrums, hereditary right to, ii. 534. 1 

Nour-e-khodah, i. 4. 

Nouroze, the festival of, instituted by Jomshced, 
i. If, ii. 62 {offerings made to the king on the, 
478; causes assigned tbr its origin, 560; the 
ceremonies observed on the, 561 . 

Nouroze Khan, the Yeshk&gftsscc-b&shce to the 
reigning monarch, ii. 263, n. 

Nour-u-dcen.— gee Atta-beg Abnubcker. 

Nour-u-deen Mahinood, ruler of Balbcck, i. 379. 

Nouschizad, the sou of Noushcerwan, his disaffec¬ 
tion, i. 142; rejects, as impious, the rites of the 
magi, ib.; is confined, ib. ; escapes, collects a 
force, and attempts to establish himself in Fnrs 
and Aliwuz, ib. ; attacked, and slain, 144. 

Noushcerwan, his birth, i. 131; the kingdom be¬ 
queathed to him, 135; ascends the throne, and 
makes a speech on the occasion, 136; puts 
Muzdak and all his followers to death, 137; 
promotes the prosperity of his dominions, 13<); 
divides the empire into four great governments, 
ib.; his war with .the Romans, 140; makes sc. 
vend conquests, and compels the Roman Empe¬ 
ror to become his tributary, 141; his wars with 
the Emperors Justin and Tiberius, ib. ; conquers 
Dura, plunders Sy ria, and extends his empire in 
other quarters, 141; disaffection of his son, Nous- 
chizad, 142; (he splendid embassies by which 

his court was visited, 144; presents received by 
• • * 

him from the Emperor of China, 144, n.; also 
from the Emperor of India, 145, n.; his internal 
regulations, 145; his military discipline, 146; 
his character, and governnu nt, 147; is the first 
founder of a colli ge, 2 / 2 . 

Noushcerwan, tribe of, i. 20*2, n.; ii 238. 

Nousheerwan, of the family of Chenglnz, i. 445, ii. 

Nouzcr, succeeds his father, Manueheher, i. 28; 


his subjects revolt, 28; solicits Sam to take 
charge of'his government, but is refused, i‘5.; 
his country invaded by the King of Ttfmn, 29; 
taken prisoner, and slain, ib.; is the Sosarmus 
of Grecian writers, 212 , n.; 220, n. 

Nubccz, a kind of wiuc, ii. 353, n. 

i 

Nubia conquered by the Persians, i. 158. 

• ■ 

Nubobdazar.—Sec Haham Gudurs. 

Nujuddcc, province of, ii. 378, n. 

Nujuffyi. 307; recovered by Abbas the Great, 543. 

NujuffKooli Khan, of Khorassan, betrays Lootf 
Aly Khali, ii. 196 . * 

Nukshcvan, province of, i. 459, »•: submits to tho 
Turks, ii. 22. 

Nukud Aly Beg, a nobleman of the Court of Ab¬ 
bas the Great, i. 550, n. 

Nutnmud, or fell, that of-Chcnghiz, kept as a 
sacred relic, i. 410. 

Nunda, llajah of Kalinjur, i. 330; retreats on the 
approach of Uahmood, 331; comes to terms 
with that monarch, ib. 

O. 

Obeid Khan, ruler of the Usbegs, invades Khorus- 
sail, i. 505; defeated by TAinasp, 506; plunders 
Herat, and retreats across the Oxus, 508. 

Obeid Ullali, Sovereign of the Usbegs, ii. 358. ’ ' 

Occa, river of, ii. 4, n. 

Ochus, his reign supposed to be included in that of 
Ardishccr Dirazdust, i. 239. 

Octai, succeeds his father, Chcnghiz, i. 419 ; 
crowned Khakan, 420; his character, ii .' 1 

Odcnathus, chief of Palmyra, i. 98, n. 

Offerings of the wandering tribes for the recovery 
of diseases, ii. 534. 

Oghouz Khan, grandson of Moghul Khan, ii. 
239, n. 

Olcarus, an author, i. 522, n. 

Olympias, repudiated by Philip, i. 242, n. 

Oniuli Mukhtoom, ii. 3 63, n. 

Oman Shaikh, father of the celebrated Buber, i. 489. 

Otaar„G'ulipli, i. 20 , n.; semis an army into Persia, 
I7<);-which is attacked, and defeated, and its 
Mailer slain, 171 J sends a reinforcement, which 
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U also defeated, 1/1; appoints Saari-bcn-Wakass 
to command the army.in Persia, ib .; who defeats 
the Persians, and captures the Durufsh-e-jCa- 
wanee, 174; recalls Saad-bcii-Wakass and .ap¬ 
points Dinar Yusw to succeed hitn, 175; sends 
more rriuforcemcnls, and places the whole under 
Noman, 176'; who defeats the Persians, 177; 
his right to the caliphate disputed by the ijheuhs, 
284 n.; the Slirahs’ hatred of him, ii. 377, n. 
Omar, Fichu of Bagdad, ii. 141; put t« death, 
142. 

Omar Abdil-Azccz, Caliph, i. 530, n? , 
Omar-ebn-Abduol Atccz, Caliph, ii, 335. 
Omar-ul-Kais, an Arabian chief, i. 114. 

Omar Yusccr, succeeds Saad-bcn-Wakass, i. 175. 
Ompliis, i. 243. 

Ordoo-Shecr, i. 66, n« • 

Oorfee, a poet) ii. 400, n. 

Oormanus.—See Romanus Diogenes. 

Ourmiu, town of, i. 58; Kinnier’s description of, 
ii. 133. 

Oormia, Lake of, also called Spauto and Marci- 
anus, i. 424. 

Ooruoss Khan, ruler of Russia, i. 470, n. 
Oobl&jaloo, tribe of, i. 502, n. 

Order of the Lion and Sun, ii. 564. 

Oyii, Israel, conducts an embassy from Russia to 
Persia, i. 604. 

Ormc, his account of the massacre of Boobilcc, 
i. 318, n. 

Ormus, or Hormuz, an island, situation and de¬ 
scription of, i. 545; captured by the Portuguese, 
. ib .; conquered by Abbas the Great, 546. 

Orodes, not noticed by Persian authors, i. 87, n. 
Osman, orOtbman, the third caliph, i. 284; his 
Tight to the culiphatc disputed by the Shcahs, 
284, n.; directs copies to be made of the Koran 
compiled by Aboubeker, and commands all 
others to be destroyed, ii. 343. 

Osman PAchi, a Turkish general, i. 520. 

Osman Siunjuree, i. 284. 

Osta, a sacred work of the Guebers, i. 59, n. 
Oihman, Chief of a Tartar tribe, i. 4?3. . 

Otrar, city of, i. 478; also called Tarab, 478, U. 


Onlam^b, order of priesthood, ii. 28; ofthcSoof- 
fees, 410, n. ;*429, n. 

Ouleili, holy men, ii. 410. 

Guleaus Khajah, the son of Toghluk Tiraour, i. 
452; defeated by the combined forces of Timuur 
Biid Ameer llussein, 454. ' • 

Ouljuitou Khan.- bee Mahomed KhodahAunduh. 
Ouloos, taibe of, i. 420, n. 

Oulub Arghoun, son of Ilazar Asp. i. 393. 

Oung Kiian, Chief of the Heroins, defeated by 
Chenghiz, i. 409; put to deaths 409, n»; also 
culled Urn Khan and Prcstcr John, ib. 

‘Ourfa, province of, ii. 24. 

Ourgungc, city of, i. 302. 

Ouruljun Klmtoon, the wife of Tiinour, i. 455. 
Oxcn, ii. 515; value of, 519i n. a 
Oxus, river'of, i. 2,3, 21, n. 

P. 

Painting, art of, ii. 543. 

Paisbawur, taken by Subuctageen, i. Sip. 
Paishdadian dynasty, i. 12; not noticed by the 
Greeks, 204; table of the monarchs of the, 243, n. 
Paishkush, or offering, ii. 478. . 

Paish-Nftm&z, or officiating priests, stated periods 
at which they are required to attend prayers, ii. 
338, n.; their salary, 472, n. 

Palusch, or Pallas, successor of Firoze, his death, 

i. 131; is the Valcns of the Romans, ib. 
Palxulogus, Michael, Emperor, his daughter’s 

marriage with Atoka Khan, i. 427- 
Palcstinc overrun by the Persians, i. 157. 
Palibothra —See Cannougc. 

Palma, u lieutenant of Trajan, conquers a province 
of Arabia, i. 167 , n. 

Palmyra, city of, i. 98, n. 

Paniput, plains of, famous for a battle fought be¬ 
tween the Mahumedans and Hindoos, ii. 235. 
Paraclete, ii. 321, n. 

Paradise, that of Mahomed described, ii. 327. 
Paras, or Phars, names by which the kingdom ot 
Persia is described in Scripture, i. 2, n. 

Parnell, hi^ story of the hermit, on wbai founded, 

ii. 371, n. 
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Para.—Sco Furs. 

Parsec, or Gueber, i. 183. 

Parthia, i. 2, n.; the term unknown to Asiatic 
writers, 246, n, 

L’arthmryi, their wan with the Romans, i. 87 i their 
modq of warfare, 88; reasons for supposing 
them to be originally Carduchi, 24$; reign of 
their monarebs considered, 245. 

Parysatis compared to Homai, i. 240. 

l’aslcy, Major .Charles, ii. 565, n. 

Passargadx, Cyrus buried at, i. 223, n. 

Palila, the place where Shah Munsoor attacked 
the forces'of Timour, i. 464, u. 

Paul, Emperor, recalls his army from Georgia, 
ii. 295. 

Pearl fishery, ii.*5!5. 

Peolsoom, overthrows two Persian chiefs, i. 42; 
his unsuccessful combat with lloostuin, ii. 

Pecrau-wisa, vissicr of Afrusiab, i. 40; termed the 
Nestor of thcTurtars,40,n.; his treatment of Kui 
Khoosroo immediately ufter his birth, 41; defeats 
Tons, 45; di feats Feriburz, and gains a victory 
over Guduri, 46; compels Toos to retreut after 
an action of seven days, it .; his message to Gu- 
durz, 51; his combat with that chief, ib.-, his 
death, and the honours paid to his corpse, 52; 
his treatment ofKai Khoosroo reconsidered,225. 

Peer Boodak Khan, son of Jrhan Shah, 3.491, n. 

Peer Boodak Khan,‘Kujur, i. 508. 

Peer Mahomed Jchanghccr proclaimed the succes¬ 
sor of Timour, i. 478; put to death, 485. 

Pehleh, the word Pehlivi derived from, i. 203, n. 

Pchlivi language, j. 8, n.; the facts in the Shah 
Numah exclusively taken from records in, 203. 

Pehlwan, i. 47. 

Pekin, city'of, supposed to be the ancient Cam- 
balu, i. 417iO. 

Fellas, a prince of the Ashgnnians, i. 87, »- 

Pentateuch given to Moses, ii. 323, n. 

Peri, Governor of Darabjird, i. 89. 

Peri-cheher, the daughter of Erij, i. 23, n. 

Fcridctc, signification of, ii. 321, n. 

Peri-Khan Khanum, intrigues against Ilydcr 
Mecrza, i. 514; put to death, 517- 


Pcroscs.—See Fitozc. . 

Perron, Anquctil du, i. 199, n. 

Peraecdse, race of, i. 222. 

Pcrsepolis, founder of, t. 16; the festival of the 
Nourozc represented on the sculptures at, 17,11.; 
ruins of, 252. 

Persia, the boundaries of, in its most prosperous 
period, i. 1; boundaries of ancient Persia, 2, n.; 
description of the country of, 2; mountains of, 
3; deserts of, 4 ; rallies and rivers of, 5; climate 
and productions of, division of its inhabitants 
into classes, 182; its ancient religion compared 
with that of the Sabinns, 187; similarity of its 
religion to that of the Hindoos, 189 i authorities 
on which its ancicht history is grounded ex¬ 
amined, 199; destruction of the ancieut records 
of, 200; ancient languages off 202, n.; the 
Assyrian rule of, 210; overthrown by Fcridoon, 
211; conquered by the Scythians, 212; table of 
the Kings of, from Zohauk to Kai Khoosroo, 
according to eastern and western authors, 220, 
n.; general reflections on the coincidence of those 
authors, 229; its ancieut history divided into 
two distinct periods, 247; table of kings who 
reigned over it previous to the conquest of Alex¬ 
ander, according to eastern and western authors, 
248; character and manners of the ancient in¬ 
habitants of, 263; former civilisation and pro¬ 
sperity of, ib. ; habitation of the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of, 268; their progress in civilisation, 269; 
their former morals, learning, and science, 272; 
character of its historians, 275; state of, at the 
accession of Ghazan Khan, 437; condition of, 
from the reign of Abbas tbo Great to that pf 
Nfidir Shah, 568; character of its population 
at the commencement of Kurreem Khan's efforts 
to gain the empire, ii. 119; stub' of the chiefs and 
provinces of, at the accession of Aga Mahomed 
Khan, 203— 261; its inhabitants proclaim them¬ 
selves of the sect of Sheah, 347; their love of 
. poetry, 398; condition of the inhabitants of, 
49$ i present extent of, 504; reflections on its 
pctual condition and the character of its in¬ 
habitants, 621—638. 
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Persia compared to Sam/i. 25, n. 

Penus, i: 222. , 

Peter the Great, his war with Mahmood, ii. 4,279- 
Petrse, the capital of the Roman province of 
Arabia, i. 167 , n. 

Petuvius, (lie date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210 , n. 

PLasis, a river, i. 2, n.; 140. 

Philip of Macedon, his war with Darab the First, 
i. Gff; becomes a tributary, and gives his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to that monarch, ii.'; murdered, 
75; his intercourse and alliance with Darab the 
First deemed a fable, 241, n. 

Philip the Second of Portugal, i. 521, n. 

Philips, a gold coin, i. 57, n. 

Phillippoos, or Philip, i. 69 . • 

Philo Biblius isanchomathon, i. 210 , n. 

Fhilosoof, ot Philosopher, the term degraded in the 
East, ii. 413, n. 

Phocas, tlic*Romnn centurion, i. 156. 

Pliraurtes, the son of Dijoccs, only noticed by one 
Persian historian, i. 33, 11 .; 217, n.; 220 , n. 
Phrccdoon, or Feridoon, i. 217, n. 

Phrygia, province of, i. 356. 

Physic, the Persians’ knowledge in, ii. 530. 
Pitcard’s Religious Ceremonies, i. 410, n. 
Pilgrimage to Mecca, ii. 322; its obligation, uud 
the usage of performance, 335. 

Pilpny, fables of, i. 139,n. 

Pirnler, Sir Paul, i. 542, n. 

I’iro/, or Firozc, i. 127- 
l’.izun, a Chief of Turan, i. 177. 

Planets, how represented in the Dahistan, i. 166, 

' 188, n. 

Plato, a Sooflec sect derived from, ii. 390. 

Pliny states the division ef Persia into eighteen 
kingdoms, i. 84, n.; his uolicc of the retirement 
of Zoroaster, 193,235. 

Plutarch, coincidence of his account of the death 
of Darab the Second with Persian authors, 
i. 72. n.; 235. # , 

Poet of the king, ii. 551; character and ability of 
those of Persia, 580. " 

Poetry is the essence of SoofTceism, ii. 398; the 


Persians' devotion to, 395; character of Per* 

sian, 541. 

Poland ravaged by Batou Khan, i. 419* 

Pollas, or Volas, i. 85, n. • 

Polo, Marco, his account of Oung Kliara, i. 409, 
n.; accompanies the embassy of Arghoun to 
China, 431; his description of the bank-notes 
established in Tartary, 433, n. 

Polo, Nicolo, i. 434, n. 

Polo, Marthio, i. 434, n. 1 % 

Poor, Alexander's war Against him, i. 77- 

Poolkha, ruins of, i. 262 , n. 

Pooran-dukht, the daughter of Khoosroo Purvecz, 
is elevated to the throne, i. 16'3; said to have re¬ 
stored the sacred cross, ii.; is the Tooran-docht 
of the Greeks, 163, n. 

Poorans of the Hindoos, i. 334, n. 

Poornmiuh, the name of the cow which nourished 
J-cridoon, i. 19, n. 

Poorshasp, the father of Zoroaster, i. 193. 

l'ooshtung, the brother of Isfundcar, i. 6l; takes 
his brother’s corpse to Bulkh, 66. 

Population of Persia, ii. 518. 

Portrait, great respect paid to the monarch’s, 
ii. 565. 

Portuguese, conquests made by them in the Gulf 
of Persia, i. 545. 

Purus, i. 77, > 1 .; 243. , 

Pottinger, Captain, his account of the Desert of 
Scist&n, ii. 511, n. 

Poulad Tchoura, one of Timour’s officers, i. 
464, n. 

Pouladwund, Chief of Khotrn, i. 46. 

Prayer, one of the duties of the Mahomedan reli¬ 
gion, ii. 322; its stated periods and forms, 332. 

Predestination, ii. 321 ; the doctrine of, incutcntcd 
in the Koran, 331; its effects on the human 
mind, 332; the Sooffccs’ belief in, 402. 

Presents considered as a revenue of the government, 

i. 44, n.; the arbitrary nature of its umount, 
267 ; those received by the king on the Nouruze, 

ii. 478. 

Prester John.—See Oung Khan. 

Priests, their influence over the monarch, ii. 429; 
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characters of the lower orders of, 446; their 
salaries, 472; their usages, 573; contempt in 
which the lower orders an held, it.; their cha¬ 
racter and condition, 6 ' 29 - 

Princes? condition and treatment of, ii. 431; bow 
educated, 544; their courts, attendants, and 
amusements, 5§9; general reflcctiuila on their 
character and condition, 627- 

Printing not known in Persia, ii. 582. 

Procopius, an Author, i. 114, n. 

Productions of Persia, ii. £14. 

Prophets, the uumbers of, according to Mahomed, 
ii. 324. 

Provisions, price of, in Persia, ii. 519* 

Psalms of David, ii. 323, n. 

Ptolemy, i. 229, n.; his system adopted in Persia, 
ii. 537- 

Pugh's Life of Hanway, i. 593, n. 

Punishment of death seldom delegated by the king, 
ii. 449; for theft, murder, and other offences, 
451—455. 

punjaub, province of, overrun by Suburtngecn, i. 
316; description of, 316, n.; the power of Mali* 
mood established over the, 322. 

Purd&h Jusm&nrith, or corporeal veil, ii. 386. 

Pushtoo language, i. 597, »• 

Pushung, the father of Manuchcher, i. 23, n. 

Pushung, King of Turan, i. 28. 

Pytliagoros, similarity of his life and opinions to 
those of the Sooffees, ii. 424. 

Q. 

Quintus Curtius, coincidence of his account of 
the death of Darab the Second with the accounts 
given by eastern authors, i. 72, n.; his descrip¬ 
tion of llio royal ensign of Persia, 212, n.; 
states the refusal of Alexander to sit in the 
presence of Sisygambis, 270, n. 

R. 

Races, horse, in Persia, ii. 562. 

Raffa, the general of Mahoraed-bm-Alavee, de¬ 
feated by Amer, i. 286, n. 

Raffeah establishes a friendship with Ismail Sama- 
ncc, i. 294. 

VOL. If. 


ll&ham Guduri, known 1 'by'his title oi'Rucht-ul- 
Masser, i. 54; takes and plunders Jerusalem, 
55; is supposed to be the Nebuchadnezzar of 
the Jews, ii.; also called Nebobelazar,231, n. 

Rahcrm Beg, the commander of the Usbegs with 
Nftdir Sliah, ii. 242, n. 

Raliccm Khan, Governor of Isfahan, ii. 171, 11 . 

Rahim, son of Mahomed, a monarch of Ghizni, 

i. 3#t. 

Rais, signification of the word, i. 396 , n.; the use 
•f the term confined alnong Arabian tribes,ii. 456. 

Rais Muzufler, joins Ilussun Subah, i. 3 96 . 

Rajpoots, their practice of infanticide, i. 173. 

Ramazan, the fast of, ii. 335. 

Ram-Burzecn, is sent in command of an tinny 
agkinst Nouschizad, i. 142; attacks and defeats 
the forces of that prince, 144. 

Ram lloormuz, situation of the town of, i. 91, n.; 
its founder, 100. 

Rape, how punished among the wandhring tribes, 

ii. 463. 

Rashid Rillah, Caliph, i. 374, 402. 

Havcc river, the ancient llydraoles, i. 316, n. 

Raymond, a commander in the service of Nizam- 
ul-MuIk, i. 318, n. 

Red Sea, i. 2, n. 

Rcish SufTccd, i. 349 ; duties of a, 600, it. 

Religion, primeval, of Prrsia, i. 185; compared 
with thut of ihc Snbians, 1 87 ; its influence on 
tiic human mind, and the futc of nations, ii. 319; 
duties of the Muliomcdan, 322. 

Rent of houses, &c. ii. 476. 

Reshl, town of, ii. 295. 

Rcshtali Tuslccnt, the sacred string of the Sooffee 
teachers, ii. 391 , n. 

Resurrection,Mahomedandoctrineof,ii 322—325. 

Ilevrnue, amount and mode of collecting it first 
fixed by Gushtasp, i. 266; the present amount 
and mode of collecting, ii. 471—481; corrup¬ 
tion of its officers, 492. 

Real, tjie Imaum.—See Aly RozA. 

RezA Keoli, son of NAdir Shah, ii. 47; defeats the 
rhlrr of Bulkh, crosses the Oxus, and gains a 
victory over the Usbegs, 69 ; recalled, 70; in- 


4 
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trusted with the goverrfment of Persia, 70 ; his 
father ’becomes suspicious of him, *)3; seized, 
mid deprived of sight, 96 ; put to duuth, 109 . 
RezA Kooli Khan, the envoy of NAdir Shah to the 
Court of Constantinople, ii. 52. 

RezA Kooli Khan, commander of the Shaikh of 
Ahushchcr's cavalry, ii. 1S6\ n. 

RezA Kooli Khan, Governor of Kaxcroon, taken 
and deprived of sight, ii. 185, n. * 

RezA Kooli Khan, detached by Agn Mahomed 
Khan with a force to Shiraz, ii. 18?); defeated 
and made prisoner, ib. 

RezA Kooli Khan, brother of Aga Mahomed Khan, 
ii. 268, n. , 

RezA Mccria, son of Abbas the Great.— Sec Kho- 
dah-bunduh. • 

Rhe, or Khages, city of, i. 29; made the residence 
of Ashk, 84, 2()l; subdued by Ismail Sumancc, 
29b'; the capital of the Shenigur family, 511; 
conquered by Mulnnood of Gliizni, 338. 

Rice, cultivated in Mazenderan, ii. 510. 
Richardson, Mr. i. 229, n-; 231. 

Roads, public, in Persia, ii. 525. 

Robbers, how punished, ii. 433, n, 

Robertson, Dr. i. 266'. 

Rodolph the Second, of Germany, i. 533, 

Roe, Sir Thomas, i. 548, n. 

Rohan, son of Gudurz, opposed by Rurmaun, 
i. 51, n. 

Romanus Diogenes, or Oormanus, forces the Per¬ 
sian army to fall back, i. 357; refuses the offers 
,of Alp Arsclan, ib. ; his action with the Persians, 
358; defeated and tHken prisoner, 359; libe¬ 
rated, 3fi0; slain, ib. 

Roodbar, fort, i. 355; taken by Ilussun Subah, 400. 
Room, son of Kai Kobad, i. 33. 

Room, a territory, how designated, i. 5b, n.; also 
called Muluk-c-Mughrub,234, n. 

Ronneez, village of, ii. 194, n. 

Roostum, i. 7; supposed to be a descendant 0 ‘ 
Zohauk, 18, n.; 24, n.; his birth, 47takes 
the Killuh Suffeed, ib. ; stratagem ty which he 
accomplishes it, 28; sent to invite Kai Kottu 
to accept the crown, 31; their meeting, atu 


return'to the camp of Zal, 31; his successful 
combat with Afrasiab, 32; number of persons 
slain by his own hands, 33; proceeds to the 
release of his king, 34; kills fhc D$cv Suffeed 
and the King of Mazenderan, 35; kills'a num¬ 
ber of elephants, 35, n.; takes the k'ngs of 
Egypt afld Barbary prisoners, 3b; effects the 
release of Kai Kaoos, ib.; expels Afrasiab from 
Persia, ib. ; his combat with Suhr&b, ib. ; con¬ 
cludes a peace with Afrasiab, *39; mlrch.es 
t against that monarch, 42 ; his combat with 
Pcclsnom, ib. ; also with Afrasiab, 43; de¬ 
feats the Tartars, and becomes their sovereign, 
ib. ; returns to the Court of Kai Kaoos, ib.; 
proceeds against the Tartars, 45; releases Toos, 
4b ; takes the Emperor of China prisoner, ib. ; 
pursues Afrasiab, ib. ; overthrows the chief of 
Kliolcn, ib. ; returns to the Court of Kai 
Khoosroo, 47; his release of Berjun how ef¬ 
fected, 48; rewarded with a regal crown, 49; 
his conflict with Boorzoo, ib. ; receives the 
government of Ghour and Ilcri, 50; receives 
the grant of a hereditary possession, 53; his 
combat with Isfundear, 65; his death, 67 ; un¬ 
doubted facts in Perdosi’s history of his family, 
214, 219; the similarity of his history with 
that of Artabanus, 23b, 4b3. 

Roostum, the son of Ferakh Iloormuz, is left in 
charge of the government of Khorassan, i. lb4; 
revenges the murder of his father, ib. 

Roostum, in the army of NAdir Shah, ii. 6T, n. 
Roostum Beg, Moukrec, i. 540. 

Roostum Ferokhzad, i. 170; defeated, 174 . 
Roostum Khan, a general of the army of Shah 
Sultan Hussein, i. 623. 

Roostum Sultan, chief of Khisht, ii. 123. 
Roshccn-u-doulah, mosque of, ii. 83. 
lloshencAh, a Sooffre sect, ii. 416. 

Roudabah, her first meeting and marriage with 
Zal, i. 25; gives birth to Roostum, 2b. 
Roucendch, the capital of Arjasp, i. bO; taken by 
stratagem, 6l. 

Roueeiun, a name by which Isfundear is often 
designated, i. 65. 
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Rouhincc-Amul, or spiritual worship, ii. 387 , n. 

Rousliunuk, the daughter of Darab the Sccoud, 
resemblance of the name to that of Roxana, 
i. 7$ ; her marriage with Alexander, 73. 

Routchct*, a title, i. 433. 

Ilowaytft, the Book of Ordinances of the Gucbers, 
i. 273, n. * 

Rubbec-ul-awul, % month of, ii. 16'5, n. 

Rubruquis, his conversation with the piirsts re¬ 
specting theiV worship of images, i. 15, u.; his 
mission to the Court of Alanghou Ivhnn, 420, n. 

Rudiki, a poet, specimen of his composition, i. 2})8 ; 
the great favour shown to him by Na>r, 299 . 

Ruins, serious thought with which the mind dwells 
on their antiquity, i. 251. 

/ 

11 ujul), month of, i. 478, n. , 

Ruken-u-decn, known by the name of Kahcr Shall, 
succeeds his father, i. 407; taken byllulukoo, ib. 

lluken-u-doillah, sun of Sulghour, i. 386, n. 

Ruksh, the celebrated horse of lloostum, i. 35, n. 

ltukun-u-deen, the title of Toglirul Beg, i. 355. 

Rukun-u-doulah, a prince of tin; Dilcmce family, 

i. 300; succeeds his brother, Aly Buyab, 306. 

Rutshced, son of Maliomcd-ul-IJafiz, i. 4*15, n. 

Russia eom|uered by Baton Khan, i. 41}). 

Kussool-ullAb, the title of the Mahomcdnn prophet, 

ii. 622 . 

S. 

9 

Saad succeeds his brother Tuclilah, i. 3$fi, 387. 

Suad the Second, i. 388. 

Kaad-c-wukass, raptures the DurufsJi-e-Kawanrc, 
i. 20 , n.; sends a deputation to Yezdijird, 172 ; 
defeats the Persians, 174; takes Madnin, and 
pursues Yezdijird, 175; takes Ahwnz, and pro¬ 
ceeds to Amber, ib .; halts at Knofa, ib .; is re¬ 
called, ib. 

Saaduck, a Georgian slave, ii. 299; murders Aga 
Mahomed Khan, 300. 

Saaduck Khan Shakakcc, ii. 2})9; is concerned in 
the murder of Aga Mahomed Khan, 300; his 
unsuccessful efforts to obtain the empire, 314. 

Saad-u-doulah, the minister of Arghoun, his con¬ 
duct to the Christians, i. 429; murdered, 430. 

Saadut-abad, one of the wards in Isfahan, ii. 508, n. 


Saadut KhanJ an officer of the Emperor of India, 
iX 75. 

Sabette&b, a Sooflfce sect, ii. 389. 

Sahians, their ritual observed by the followers of 
Maliabad, i. 185; their religion compared with 
that of the ancient Persians, 187. 

Sabre.—Sec sword. 

Saca?, tribe of, i. 124. 

Sucry, Silvester de, i. 113, n.; 244, n.; his trans- 
lation of the Pehlivi inscription at the Tuuk-e- 
bastun, 258, n. * 

Suddir, a Uindoo work, ii. 330, n. 

Sadi, u Persian author, i. 20 , n.; his tomb, ii. 150; 
his admor.itiuii to mop and monarch*, 538, n. 

Sudiq I'ler Khan, Suhadar of Sciud, ii. 88 , n. 

Sadiron cuutrihution, how collected, ii. 479- 

Sadtick Khan, brother of Kurrcrm Khan, appoint¬ 
ed to com maud the force* assembled fur the 
siege of Bussoruli, ii. 140; commences the siege, 
142; Bussorah surrenders to him, 143; pro* 
mils to Shims, hut is compelled to return and 
quell a disturhanre, ib .; evacuates Bussorah, 
and proceeds to Shiraz, 155; lays siege to 
llint city, ib .; is deserted by his chiefs, and 
proceeds to Kerman, 156'; hastens to Shiraz, 
lb'l; deprives A bool Futtch Khan of sight, 
and proclaims himself king, l 6’2 ; deputes his 
son ngninst Aly MooiAd, 16‘3 ; surrenders, and 
is put to dentil, lfi5; his character and con¬ 
duct, ib. 

S&duck Khan, Kujur, ii. 495, n. 

Saheb-e-Bochara, a work, ii. 360, n. 

Sahch Keran.—Sec Titnour. 

Saliel-ebn Abdullah, a Soullcc teacher, ii. 403, n . 1 

Saliibi, a poet, ii. 400, n. 

Sahund mountains, i. 423. 

Saint Barnabas, the Mahotnedans supposed to have 
a gospel attiihuted to him, ii. 324, n. 

Sakdcsh, the bridegroom’s right hand man, ii. 607, n. 

Sakettee, a Sooflcc sect, ii. 3.96, n. * 

Kalabcb, i. 171- \ 

Salab-Ikg, tire murderer of Nadir Shah, ii. 100 . 

SuMh-cbn-Nasscr takes Yacoob-bcn-Leis into his 
service, i. 280. 
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Snlah Khan, son of Kurreem Khan, is deprived of 
sight, ii. 153, n. • 

Salah-u-deni, his destruction of the Ismalians, 
i. 322, n.; 379; assumes the government of 
Egypt and Syria, 380. 

Salivation, how produced iu Tenia, ii. 531. 

Salludin, the enemy of the Crusaders, ii. 310. 

Salmis, town of, ii. 470. 

Sam, Prince of Scistau, i. 31; appointed Governor 
of Seistan, Cabul, &c., 35; compared to the 
l'crsis of the Greeks, <25, n.; refuses to accept 
the charge of the government of Penia, 38; his 
death, 39- 

Sam, the servant of Amcr-ben-Leis, i. 297- 

Saman, the race of, i. 301. 

Saman, the great-grandfather of Ismail Sanfance, 
i. 393. 

Samanees, extent of their dominions, i. 393 ; 
throw off their allegiance to the Caliphs, it. 

S&mfirfth, village of, ii. 57. 

Samarcund, city of, ceded to Kni Kaoos, i. 39/ n.; 
taken by Kai Khooscoo, 53; is under the rule 
of the Samanees, 393; conquered by Malik 
Shah, 365; subdued by Sanjur, 375; taken 
by Khulleel Sultan, 485. 

Sam Mccrza, son of Ismail, i. 505, n.; rebels 
against his brother TftmAsp, 503. 

Sam Meerza, succeeds Abbas the Great, and- 
takes the name of Shah Suffce, i. 570; cruelties 
committed by him, 571 i his kingdom invaded 
by tlic Usbcgs and Tartars, 572; suppresses u 

• rebellion in Erivin, and takes Ghilan, 573; 
his government and character, it.; death, 576. 

S&mr&h recovered by Abbas the Great, i. 543. 

Sanjam, city of, i. 39, a. 

Sanjar, a Seljookce monarch, i. 345; establishes 
a kingdom over Khorassan and Transoxania, 
373; reduces Mahmood, and compels him to 

^ accept the government of Irak, 373; crowns 
Toghrul, 374; becomes Sovereign of Persia, 
and makes several conquests, 37^; defeated 
by the Monarch of Kara Kh&tay, ii?; taken 
prisoner by the tribe of Guz, 376; makes'll is 
escape, it .; becomes melancholy, and dies, 377; 


his attack of A'llahamout, 398; his extirpation 
of the sect of Hussunco, 403. 

Sarawan, province of, i. 3. 

Sardanapulus, his contemptible character induces 
Arbaccs to overthrow the Assyrian monarchy, 
i. 211. • 

Sari, fort of, i. 39; four temples of fire at, 29, n.; 
261; taken by Shaikh-Van, ji. I67. 

Sartach Khan, son of Batou Khan, i. 420, n. 

Sassan, the ancestor of Ardishcer Bhbigan, if 89. 

gossan, one of the authors of the Dussalrcr,i. 183; 
translates that work into Persian, 184; prophe¬ 
sies the Mahomedan invasion, 184, ii. 

Sassanian dynasty, i. 89; agreement of eastern 
and western authors in their history, 247. 

Satraps, eighteen, of Persia, i. 247, n.; 266, n.; 
is a corruption of Chattrapa, 271, n. 

Saturn, how represented in the Dabistan, i. 186. 

Saukey, sister of Abou Scyd, i. 445, n. 

Saul, the Afghans trace their descent to, i. 597. 

Sayc-Shah, Khakan of Tartary, invades Persia, 

i. 151. 

Schiroueh, the Sirocs of the Romans, casts his fa¬ 
ther into a dungeon, i. l60; character of bis 
reign, 162 ; his death, 163. 

Schools, in Persia, ii. 584. 

Sciences, the Persians’ knowledge of, ii. 536. 

Scind, the ruler of, attacked by Nftdir Shah, 

ii. 88; surrenders himself, and is restored to 
his government, 89; description of the province, 
and its condition at the accession of Aga Maho¬ 
med Khan, 237. 

Scripture, the Mahomednns* belief in, ii. 323. 

Scythia, also called Turan, i. 28, n. 

Scythians, the modern Tartars, i. 123,; their con¬ 
quest of Persia, 213. 

Scnl, the importance of, in Persia, ii. 583. 

Scal-cuttcr, occupation of a, ii. 583. 

Sec under, or Sccunder Roomcc, the Asiatic name 
of Alexander the Great, i. 69, n.; 75. 

Sccunder, son of Kara Yusoof, i. 487 > reign, 491. 

Sedoozehis, tribe of, i. 599i n. 

Scodoo, of the tribe of Alxlallce, is sent to Isfahan, 
i. 599; obtains great power, GOO. 
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Schcrhun is opposed to llujccr, L'5I, n. 

Seif-u-dcen, a prince of the Mamelukes, defeats 
the general of Ilulakoo, i. 423; his title is 
Malik-ul-Muzuffer, 423, n. 

Scir jfrut&khcrccn, an Indian work,ii. 73, n. 

Seistan.,province .of, i. 3; Sam appointed governor 
of, 25; invaded by Bahntan, 67 ; reconquered 
by Ascrburzcen, ib. ; former grandeur of, 262 j 
Usurped by VaCoob-ben-Leis, 280; granted to 
Amcr, 285: is under the rule of the Samanees, 
292; subdued by Timour, 459; grunted to 
NAdir Shah, ii. 50, n.; condition of, at the 
accession of Aga Mahomed Khan, 237. 

Seistan, city of; also called Dooshak, an account 
of, ii. 237. 

Scldouz, tribe of,* i. 443, n. > 

Seleucia, city of, i. 83, 11 .; situation of, 92, n.; 259- 

Selcucidcs, dynasty of, i. 83. 

Seleucus, succeeds to the government of Persia, 
and assumes the name of Nicntor, i. 81; reigns 
over Syria, ib. ; establishes a dynasty, ib. ; cities 
founded by him, 81, n. 

Seleucus Callihicus, i. 84,85. 

Selim, Emperor, i. 490 , n.; advances towards 
Persia, 503 ; defeats Ismail, but is compelled to 
retreat, 504. 

Selim the First, assumes the title of Imaum,ii.346,n. 

Seljook, a chief of reputation, i. 352. 

Seljook, of the family of Sulghour, made Atta-bcg, 
i. 389; marries Khatuon Tourknn, and puts 
her to death, ib. ; flics to Xhorassan, but is taken, 
and put to death, 390. 

Scljookcc dynasty, i. 292; an account of, 352; 
their conversion to Mnhomcdanism, 355; termi¬ 
nation of their reign, 378. 

Seljook Shah, son of Mahomed, i. 374. 

Seim, son of Feridoon, i. 20; slain, 23, 212, n. 

Selman of Far*, i. 2, n. 

Semirantis, the different dates ascribed to the reign 
of, i. 210. 

Sennacherib's fate compared to that of Khoosroo 
Purveez, t. l6l, n. 

Sennah, situation of the town of, ii. 210. 

Sennah, village of, ii. 6l4. 


Serafraz Klinp, an Aflghan chief, i, 599> »• 

Scree. — See Sewec. 

Serec SAket, a disciple of MAroof, ii. 396, n. 
Scrferaz Khan, ruler of Bengal, ii. 81, n. 
geroosh, his account of the birth of Zoroaster, 
t . 192,11. 

Ser ShumArce, a capitation tax, ii. 477, n. 

Sersutty River, i. 334, n. 

Sersuttjr, fort of, i. 342. 

Seth, the number of volumes of the Scriptures 
given to, ii. 323, n. , 

Sevcrus, his war with Volasin, i. 86 , n. 

Scvcrus, Alexander, i. 92 , 11 . 

Sewec, or Scree, province of, ii. 88 . 

Shaban, month of, i. 499. 

Shudi-ben-Mervan, i. 379* 

Shad-ul-Mulk, i. 485; her death, 486. 

Shaflei, lmaum, ii. 65; his authority recognised 
by the greater mass of Mahomcdans, 345; the 
Sbeahs' accusation of him, 354; his birth and 
death, 354, n. 

Shah Adil.—Sec Abonshccrivnn. 

Shaban Shah, the title of Ardishccr Bahigan, i. 92 . 
Shnharawar, lhc angel of arms, speerh to Zoroas¬ 
ter, i. 193. 

Shaher, a poet, i. 183, n. 

Slrahcrc-c, a citizen, ii. 185, n. 

Shnher-e-Subz, the ancient Krsch, i; 449, n.; 
ii. 2 Mi. 

Shahcristan, a Pehlivi work, i. 192 , n. 

Shaher Zour, city of, i. 510, n. 

Shnhibeg Khan, Ushcg, i. 489 1 slain, 503. 

Shah Ismail crowned, i. 117 . 

Slmh Jakai, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 447, n. 
Shnh Jehan, F.mpcror of Delhi, orders Timoar’s 
Institutes to he translated into Persian, i. 451, n.; 
ii. 72 . 

Shah Kulcev assumes die reins of government, 
mid forms a new dynasty, i. 10,248, n. 

Shah Mahmood, of the dynasty of Mucuflfer, i. 
.447, n. 

Sbah MoorAd, brother of Syuti Moor Ad, ii. 176 . 
Shfh Moored. — Sec Bcggec JAn. 

Shah Munsoor, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, i. 447; 
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attacks the forces of Timour, 463; description 
of the battle, 464; his death, 465. 

Shah-Jnurd, the father of Iran-docht, i. 21 , n. 1 
Shah Namah, a Persian work, i. 24, n.; 59, n.; 
when composed, 340. 

Shahpoor succeeds Aslik the Second, i. 85; *his 
right to Pnrlhia and Ilyreania recognised, it*; 
is the Artubanes of the Creeks, 85, n. 

Shihpoor, son of Babek, proclaimed ruler of l-'ars, 
i. 90'.-deposed, 91. 

Shahpoor succeeds his father, Ardisljecr Uabigan, 
i. 93 ; his birth, and early life, 96 , n.; his‘war 
with Munizen, 97 ; conquers the Juzecruh, and 
marches to Kisibis, ib.; which I 10 takes, 98 ; 
.takes the Emperor Valerian prisoner, ib. ; is the 
founder of Nishnporc and Shapoor, ib. ; his 
character, 99; is the founder of Shuster, 11 
Shahpoor, city of, i.‘ 98; sculptures on the rocks 
near its ruins, 254. 

Shahpoor the Second, the sou of Iluormuz the 
Second, crowned before his birth, i. 106; his 
kingdom invuded by the Greeks, Tartars, and 
Arabs, during his minority, ib.; revenges him¬ 
self on the latter, 107; his excesses obtain him 
the title of Zouluktaf, ib .; becomes a spy, and 
is tnken at Constantinople, ib.; makes his es¬ 
cape, 108; takes the lloman Emperor prisoner, 
ib. ; is defeated, 109 i sends ambassadors to the 
Roman Emperor, ib.-, recovers Nisibis, 110; 
his death, ib.; his government and character, 
111; his conduct to Tirnnus, King of Armenia, 
111,'n.; his figure represented on the sculpture 
' at the Tauk-c-bostan, 259. 

Shahpoor the Third, i. 112. 

Shahpoor, the commander of Kobad’s forces,]'. 132. 
Shah Ilokh, grandson of Nftdir Shah, ii. 109 ; his 
reign, 111 ; made prisoner, and deprived of 
sight, 112; restored to the throne, but ugnin 
imprisoned, ib.; the independence of Khorassan 
guaranteed to him, 113, 253; suffers torture, 
and discovers treasures, 290; his death, 291. 

•i 

Shah Rokh Mccrza, son of Timour, i. 4071 slays 
Shah Munsoor, 465 ; his authority acknow¬ 
ledged over Samareund and Transoxania, 487; 


his conduct to Khullccl Sultan, 487; his cha- 

• • 

ractcr and government, ib.; his death, 488. 

Shahryar puts Ardishccr to death, and usurps the 
crown, i. 163 ; is slain, ib. 

a 

Shah Sevund, tribe of, i, 513. ■ 9 

I 

Shah Shcan.—See Ismail, the son of Sultan Ilyder. 

Shah Shenendeh, the successor of Pooran-dokht, 
i. 3 64. 

Shah Sliujah, of the dynasty ofMuzuffcr, i. 447,n.; 
460. 

Shah Soliman.—See a Suffce, son of Abbas the 

• Second. 

Shah Suffee.— Sec Sam Mrerza. . 

Shall Sultan Ilussein, grandson, of Abbas the Se¬ 
cond, i. 593; raised to the throne, 594; his 
veneration for religion, 595; character of his 
rally reign, ib.; appoints Goorgeen Khan to 
the government of Candahar, 601 ; elevates 
hirer Vais into a court favourite, 603; receives 
an embassy from Russia, 604; deputes ambas¬ 
sadors to Candahar, 609 ; declares war against 
the Affghans, 6 l 0 ; troubled state of his king¬ 
dom, 613; his wars with the Usbegs and Aff¬ 
ghans, 6'14; his kingdom invaded by Mahmood 
Affgban, 6 l 6 ; marches out of Isfahan in con- 
sequence of the prediction of the astrologers 
respecting the destruction of that city, G 19 ; 
his action with hlahinood, 624; defeated, 625; 
retreats to Isfahan, 626 ; his treacherous con¬ 
duct to the Armenians of Julfft, 628 ; repulses 
the attack of Mahmood, and rejects the over¬ 
tures of that chief, 632; again attacked by 1 * 
Mahmood, 633; repris the attack, 635; turbu¬ 
lent state of his capital, 637; sends a deputa¬ 
tion to Milhmood, who rejects his offers, 639; 
wretched state of the inhabitants -of Isfahan, 
641; abdicates the throne, 642; his confine¬ 
ment and death, 644; his refusal of the crown 
offered him by Ashr&ff, ii. 26 ; murdered, 38; 
the persecution of the Sooffees in his reign, 
417- 

Shah Zein-ul-Abdeen, of the dynasty of Muzuffer, 
i. 447, n.; submits to Timour, 460. 

Shaikh, a title, by whom assumed, ii. 242, n. 
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Shaikh Abool Futtovah, author of the Uuss’uimcah, 
ii. 366. 

Shaikh Abou Syud Mukzoomee, a celebrated 
Sooffee, ;i. 407, n. 

Shaikh Abou-ul-Scnna, or Avicenna, ii. 410, n. 

Shaikh 'Aly Khan, minister of SulTee, the son of 
Abbas the Second, disgraceful conduct of his 
monarch towards hira,'i, 589. 

Shaik Aly Klmn, Zund, commences a predatory 
warfare upon the supplies of Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, Kujur, ii. 130; dctuched with a force tea 
Mazenderan, 131; defeats Mahomed Hussein 
Khan, 132; deprived of sight, 131. 

Shaikh Ashffrec, ii. 381, n. 

Shaikh IUhltudeen Aumilec, i. 558. 

Shaikh lienee Khulud, Governor of IAIisA, his 
conduct to the Aflglians, ii. 42- 

Shaikh Ilusscin Choubancc, i. 415, n. 

Shaikh Ilyder, ii. 414, n. 

Shaikl) Ibrahim, son of Khaujuh Aly, i. 495, n. 

Shaikh Jellul-u-dccn.— See Jeltal-u-deen the poet. 

Shaikh Junyd,. of Bagdad, a Sooffcc teacher, ii. 
3y6, n. 

Shaikh Kuttub-u-deen, i. 495, n. 

Shaikh Maghurah, his conference with Yczdijird, 
i. 172. 

Shaikh Mahomed, the founder of the tribe of Wo- 
habee, ii. 373, n.« ■ 

Shaikh Mahomed Aly, a Sootfec, banished from 
Isfahan, i. 595, n. 

Shaikh Mahomed Aly H&zren, an author, i. 583, n. 

Shaikh Muhomed Lahsdce, a priest, ii. 310, n. 

Shaikli Mahomed Mohsin Fani, the author of the 
Dabistan, i. 182; the character of his work 
considered, ib .; his extreme superstition, 188, n.; 
refers the division of men into classes to Maha- 
bad, 205, n.' 

Shaikh Mohee-u-decn, a Sootfec teacher, ii. 403, n. 

Shaikh Mohyudeen Abdool Kauder, of Ghilan, a 
Sootfec teacher, an account of him, ii. 405, n. 

Shaikh N&sscr, chief of Abushehcr, ii. 175. 

Shaikh Rozabaliar Tursee. a Sooffcc teacher, ii. 
405, n. 

Shaikh S&l&h, i. 495, n. 


Shaikh Sil&h-u-dccn, i. 495, n. 

Slitfikh Soli min, of the tribe of f'haab, Iris war 
with Kurrecm Khan,' ii. 136. 

Shaikh Suffec-u-decn Isli&ck, i. 495, n.; the Suf- 
fuveans derive their name from him, 496. 

Shaikh Vais, son of Aly Moorod Khan, his con¬ 
test with Aga Mahomed Khan,ii. 167 . 

Sliaikh-ul-IblAm, the presiding judge of the Court 
of Sl'crrMi, ii. 440, n.; their character and con¬ 
dition, 445. 

* , 

Shffikh-ul-Jubal.— Sec llussun Subah. 

Shak'Akec, tribe of, ii. 499, n. 

Sham, or Syria, i. 226. 

Shamakcc, town of, taken by the Lcsghccs, i. 618; 
taken by Zuboff, ii. 294. 

Shanlbr K hia.—Sec Fiakut. , 

Sham Ghazan, town of, i. 440. 

Shttmk&l, of the tribe of Cherkus, i. 514; put to 
death, 517. 

Shamloo, tribe of, first brought from Syria, i. 390, n.; 
502, n.; their feud with the tribe of Tukftlno, 506. 

SliAnffviz Khan, vizier of the Emperor of Delhi, 
ii. 389, n. 

Shanscrit, i. 13, n.; its affinity to the Zund, 67 , n. 

Shat-ul-Arab, river, ii. 141. 

Sli&u&l, month of, ii. 190 , n. 

Slieahs, sect of, muintain the right of Aly to suc¬ 
ceed Mahomed, i. 284, 11 .; reproach the Sconces 
as the enemies of the family of Mahomed, 537, n.; 
N&dir Shah prevails 011 the inhabitants of Persia 
to abandon the tenets of, ii. 63; maintain the 
right of Aly, 346; radical difference between 
their faith and that of the Sconces, 348; dis¬ 
believe and contemn the dogmas of the four 
Imanms, 349; animosity to the Sconces, 351; 
accusation of the dogmas of Hanecfa, 352; of 
Malik, 353; ofSlmffci, 354; of Hanbal, 355; 
of the Soonces in general, 357I heresies with 
which they are charged by the Soonces, 359 i 
their accusation of the doctrine of the Soonecs, 
36 o< their accusation of Aycsha, 363; their 
supprttitia], 577; their hatred of Omar, 377, n.; 
ttieir feasts, 380; the tenets of the Ali-ilahyahi 
erroneously attributed to them, 382. 
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Shcdatl, descent of Zolmdk (raced to, i. 17 , 209 , 

Hicrp,-of Praia, ii. 517 ; wild sheep, 518; price 
of, 519. 

Shoerasp, the minister of 'J'ulmmurs, i. 14. 

Shcerkund, village of, i. 45O'. 

Shorn a-ul-Muluk, the title of Kaboos, i. 311, n. 

Shemghur, the capital of the house of, i. 311. 

Shcmraki-ih, a Sooffcc sect, ii. 390, n. 

Shems Tubrceiec, a Sootfee martyr, ii. 40?. 

Shems-u-dccn, the minister of Abaka Khan, i. 426; 
put to death, 429. ’ 1 

Sherbet, a beverage, i. 176 . 

Shorten, the mistress of Khoosroo Pursers, sup¬ 
posed to bo tho daughter of the Emperor Mau¬ 
rice, i. 155, n.; accompanies the king in his 
flight, 160 , n.; her death, 162 . * 

Shcrlcy, Sir Anthony, i, 521; his reason fur tra¬ 
velling into Persia, 531; enters the service of 
Abbas the Great, 532; his distinguished recep¬ 
tion, ib.; offers to proceed as envoy to the 
monarchs of Christendom, 533; instructs the 
Persians in the science of war, id .; his creden¬ 
tials to the Christian sovereigns, 534; degraded 
and imprisoned at Moscow, 53 6 ; released, and 
permitted to proceed, 537. 

Sherlcy, Sir Robert, i. 532; sent by Abbas the 
Great at envoy to James the first, 54 9 ; his 
death, 551. 

ShertAh, the holy or written law, ii. 386; on what 
founded, 438. 

Sherreet.—See Ezuddcvn Muzuffer. 

Shcrrif-u-dccn Aly, or Aly Yezdi, the historian of 
the life of Timour, i. 458, n.; 464, n.; 475, n. 

Shcsbah, fort of, delivered over to Aga Mahomed 
Khan, ii. 299i abandoned by the Persians, 313. 

Sheydah, son of Afrasiab, i. 53. 

Shiblce, caravansary of, i. 542. 

Shiraz, city of, taken by Yacoob-bcn-Leis, i. 281; 
taken by Timour, 465; distance from Yesd, 
526; taken by the Alfgbans, ii. 13 ; taken by 
Kurrccm Khan, 124; besieged by Mahomed 
llussein Kban,Kujur, 129 ; prosperity of, under 
the reign of Kurrccm Khan, 147 ; taken 'by 
Zuckcc Khan, 154; also by S&duck Khan, 


162 j blockaded by Aly Moorad Khan, 164 ; 
besieged by Aga Mahomed Khan, 178; pos¬ 
sessed by Ilajcc Ibrahim, 184; blockaded by 
Lootf Aly Khan, 186; the fortifications' dis¬ 
mantled by Aga Mahomed Khan, 206; climate 
of, 506; buildings and environs of, 524.' 

Shirwan, t&c ruler of, submits to Timour, i. 460; 
attacked by the Lesghdcs, 6 l 8 ; submits to Agu 
Mahomed Khan, ii. 266. 

Shirwan Shah, the title of the ruler of Shirwan, 

, i. 499, n. 

Shooting in Persia, ii. 551. 

Shrcc Kishen, i. 335, n. 

Shub-D«-z, charger of Khoosroo Purvcez, i. 158. 

Shufice, tribe of, their blood-feud- with the Gover¬ 
nors of Kcsht, ii. 461, n. 

Shus, Susa, or Sus, description of the dyke iu tlm 
vicinity of, i. 254; ruins of, 255,256. 

Shuster, town of, i. 91 ; situation of, 254; also 
called Tostar, 463, n. 

Shutvcc, the summer harvest, ii. 473, n. 

Sliyt&u Kooli.— See Ismail, son of Sultan llyder. 

Sia, meaning of, i. 66 . 

Siamuch opposed to Goorazch, i. 51, n. 

Siamuck, son of Kaiomurs, slain, i. 12. 

Sia Posh, tribe of, i. 471, n. 

Siawush, son of Kai Kaoos, Sudaba, the wife of 
his father, falls in love with him, and attempts 
to accuse him wrongfully, i. 38; concludes a 
peace with Afrasiab, with which his father is 
displeased, and supersedes him in the command 
of the army, 39; becomes indignant, and joins 
Afrasiab, ib.; marries the daughter of Pecran 
Wisa, and afterwards the daughter of Afrasiab, 
40 ; retires to Chcen and Khotcn, .and makes 
Kung his capital, ib.; bis conduct excites tho 
envy of the nobles of Tartary, ii.; murdered, 
41; his history recapitulated, 224; conjectured 
to be the sou of Koostum, 227 , ». 

Siazuros, the modern Zuur, i. 80, n. 

Siberia, i. 418. 

Sihoon.—See Jaxartes, 

Sikh nation, i. 316, n. 

Silk, of Ghilan, ii. 510. 
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-Simurgh, or Griffin, nurtures Zalfi. 25,2$5, n. 

• • 

Singamh, battle of, 1.108, n. 

Sipahdoit. — See Yczdyird the Second. 

Siri, Vittorio, an abbot, i. 189, n. 

Siroc&. — See Schiroueh. 

Sirocco. — See Summoom. 

« ' . 

Sisygambis, Alexander the Great refuges to sit in 

the presence of, i. 270. 

Sitara, sister to Mooneju, i. 48, i>. 

Slaves, treatment of those taken from Georgia, 
ii. 285; general trcatiqpnt and condition of, in 
Persia, 594. • 

Smcrdis Magi, i. 57, n.; 234. 

Smyrna taken by .Timour, i. 476. 

Sodom, city of, ii. 224, n. 

Sogdianus, the “reign of, not noticed by Persian 
authors, i. 239> ' 

Sogra, one of the degrees of the Sooffccs, ii. 412, n. 

Sohrab’s combat with his father Roostum, i. 36. 

Sohrab, valley of, i. 262, n.; extent of, ii. 238, n. 

Sohr&verdc&ns, a Sooffcc sect, ii. 396, n. 

Soil of Persia, ii. 513. 

Solaporc, rajah of, i. 318. 

.Soldesh, the bridegroom's right hand man,ii. 607, n. 

Soliman, son of Kululmush, i. 371, n. 

Soliman, Emperor of Constantinople, his invasion 
of Persia, i. 507; his second invasion of Persia, 
508; his third invasion of Persia, 509. 

Soliman.—Sec McCrzaSyud Mahomed. 

Soliman Aga, Governor of Bussorah, ii. 142; be. 
comes Pftchk of Bagdad, 233; an account of 
him, *6. 

Soliman Khan, of the family ofChcnghiz, i. 445,11. 

Soliman Khan, an officer of the army of Aga Ma* 
homed Kban, ii. 283, n. 

Soliman Khan, Kujur, ii. 447, n-; 559, n. 

Somerville's Chase, i. 415. 

Somnauth, town of, repulses the assault of Muli* 
mood, i. 332; taken by Mahmood, 334. 

Somnauth, the idol, i. 332; account of, 334; de¬ 
stroyed by Mahmood, 335; jewels concealed 
within it, 336. 

Songs, Persian, ii. 542. 

Sooffees, i. 399; sacred character of the mantle of 
VOL. II. 4 


the, 497, n.j are tire adherents of Aly, 501; 
particular tenets of the, 502; banished from 
Isfahan, 595, n. ; the increase of their numbers 
in Persia, ii. 383; traces of their doctrine found 
in evciy religion of the world, ii.; derivation of 
4hc term, 384; represent themselves as devoted 

. to the search of truth, 385; their idea of divi¬ 
nity, ii.; their four stages to the attainment of 
divine beatitude, 386; the different sects of, 
388—396; they deem Mahomed a Sooffce, 
394; thejr sacred mantle, ii.; their attainment 
if the dignity of Khlliffi, 395; their attainment 
of the knowledge of angels, 396; their teachers 
famed for knowledge and devotion, 397; their 
devotion to poetry, 398; their tenets involved in 
mystery, 400; their desire to reconcile their 
dohtrines with the faith of hlahomcd, 401; 
their belief in fables, ti.; and predestination, 
402; their denial of the existence of evil, amt 
the doctrine of reward and punishment, 403 ; 
their conception of hell, 404; blasphemy of 
their teachers, 405; tlieir belief in miracles, 
and communion with God, 16.; observations on 
their doctrines, 408; Cauzce Noor Ullah’s ac¬ 
count of them, 409—414; their different de¬ 
grees, 412, n.; their rapid progress in Persia, 
414; the Soonces’ idea of them, ib. ; their num¬ 
bers in Persia, 423; similarity of their usages 
and opinions to those of the Gnostics and other 
Christian sects, 424. 

Sooffrache^ i. 391, n. 

Soona, the traditions of the Maliomednns, ii. 314. 

Soonoes, sect of, the Sbcahs’ hatred of, i. 502; N&dir 
Shah prevails on the inhabitants of Persia to 
adopt the tenets of the, ii. 63; their belief in tlie 
traditions, 344; difference between their belief 
and that of the Shcahs, 348; their veneration 
for the three first caliphs, 651; their idea of 
Sooffccism, 414. 

Soor, tribe of, i. 327. 

Soorkho sent with an army to oppose Roostum, 
but> is defeated, and slain, i. 42. 

Soersodr, tribe of, ii. 468, n. 

Soreth, province of, i. 334, n. 
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Sosarmes, the Grecian name of Nouzcr, i. 28, n.; 
212, n.; 220, n. ^ 

Souj Buldgh, district of, nT219, n. 

Soukra.—Sec Sukhvar. 

Souri, Prince pf Ghour, takes Gliizni, i. 344; liis 
death, 345. 

Spauto. — See Oormia. 

Stable, deemed a sacred asylum, i. 561; that of 
the monarch, ii. 558. 

Stadler, ilodolph, i. 574, n. 

Standard of Persia, ii. 563. 

Stewart, Major, i. 328, n. 

Story-teller, character of tho king’s, ii. 552. 

Strabo, his nccount of the four classes of people 
who inhabited Iberia, i. 265, n.; his nccount of 
the visit of Aristobulus to the tomb of Cyrus, 
223, n.; deems the Parlhians to have Wn 
originally Curduchi, 245. 

Subuctagcen aids Ameer Noah the Second, i. 301; 
receives the title of Nasr-u-dcrn, ib .; the rule of 
Ghizni given to him, 314; his descent, 315 ; 
obtains great fame, ib.; aids Teghn in recover¬ 
ing Bust, ib .; wounded by that chief, whom he 
attacks and defeats, 316; invades India, ib .; 
Jypaul becomes his tributary, 317; defeats the 
Indian army, 318; takes Paishawur and Lim- 
gham, 319: his death, 320. 

Subz, the birth-place of Timour, i. 449. 

Subz&war, town of, ii. 96; state of, at the accession 
of Aga Mahomed Khan, 230. 

Suckzcc, language of, i. 202, n. * 

Sudabah, the wife of Kai Kaoos, becomes ena¬ 
moured of Siawush, and is unsuccessful in se¬ 
ducing him, i. 38; put to death, 42. 

Suddcr-e-Azim, the title of the prime minister of 
Persia, ii. 435, n. 

Sudder-u-deen, son of Shaikh Suffcc-u-dccn Ish- 
kk, i. 495, n.; succeeds his father, 496. 

Sudder-ul-Suddoor, or the chief pontiff, the office 
not bestowed on any but a Syud, i. 504, n.; the 
duties of the office abolished by N&dir $hah, ii. 
105 j the power and authority of, previous to 
the reign of that monarch, 440. • 

Suddcr-ul-Suddoor-c-Aum, ii. 441. 


Sudder-iil-SuddoOr-e-Khas, ii. 441. 

Suffavcan dynasty, commencement of the reign of 
the, i. 495; termination of their reign, 567 ; 
sacred character of their kings, ii. 427 i their 
treatment of the princes of the blood roypl/431. 

Suffec, sou of Abbas tho Second, i. 583; tl/c chief 
officers of government endeavour to set aside his 
claims to the succession, 584; he is elevated 
to the throne, and takes tbetitle of Shah Soli- 
man, 587 i his conduct to Aly Kopli Khan, 538; 
and to Shaikh Aly Kban, 589; his death, 591; 
> his character and government, 592; ii. 111. 

Suffcc Kooli Khan defeats an army of-the Usbegs, 
and attacks the Affghans, i. 614; is completely 
routed, 6'15. 

Suffec Mccrza, son of Abbas the Great, suspected 
of trfeachcry, and murdered, i. 5fil. 

Suffec Mccrza, son of Shah Sultan Ifussein, ii. 17. 

Suffer, the month of, ii. 380; the twentieth of it 
kept as a feast by tbc Shealis, ib. 

Suffrai, Governor of Zabulistan, his battle with 
Khoosh Nuuz, i. 131. n.; deposes Pallasch, and 
places Kobad on the throne, ib. ' 

Sugzcr&b&d, village of, ii. 509, n. 

Sukhvar, or Soukra, left in charge of the kingdom, 
i. 130; murdered, 132. 

Sukiz Ycldoz, an invisible constellation, ii. 577. 

Sulgbour, founder of the Atta-begs of Pars, i. 385. 

Sully, Duke de, i. 189, n. * 

Sultan Abaka, i. 393. 

Sultan Ahmed, of the dynasty of Muzuffer,i. 447,n. 

Sultan Aly, sou of Sultan llydcr, i. 498,499. 

Sultaueah, city of, i. 442; present state of, 442, n.; 
destroyed by Timour, 459- 

Sultan Hussein Mccrza obtains the title of Ghezce, 
i. 489; his reign, ib. 

Sultan Hussein Mccrza rebels against his cousin, 
Ismail Mccrza, i. 515; his death, ib. 

Sultan llydcr, the son of Juneyd, i. 495, n.; suc¬ 
ceeds his father, 498; marries the daughter of 
Uzun llussun, ib .; makes an attack on Shirwan, 
499; defeated and slain, ib. 

Sultan Ibrahim Adhum, a Sooffcc teacher, ii. 
395, n. 
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Sultan Mahomed Mccrza, an author, i. 583, n. 
Sultan MoorAd, of the family of Ak-koinloo, 
i. 500. 

Sultqgi Shah Ismail. — Sec Ismail, son of Sultan 
Hyder. * 

Sumeaaah-u-dowlab, the final ruin of Pencpolis is 
attributed to him, i. 253, n.; is the sen of Azud- 
u-doulah, 309, n. , 

Summoom, or Sirocco, the hot winds, ii. 506. 

Sun, the worship of the, deemed one of the most 
ancient in the world, i! 184, n.; the image of 
the, how represented in the Dabistan, 186. * 

Sunnascc, ii' 16 . 

Sunsfir Khan, Affghan, ii. 42. 

Suodcc language, i. 202, n. 

Superstition of the Wahabccs, i. 400; of the Ma> 
homedans, ii. 377- 

Surb&z, one of the corps of the regular infantry of 
Persia, ii. 4.99. 

Surcnn, his defeat ofCrassus not mentioned in Per¬ 
sian history, i. 87, n. 

Surgery, the Persians’limited knowledge of, ii. 531. 
Surkhftb-bcg, Waly of ArdelAu, i. 5IQ. 

Sullcdgc, the ancient Hysudrus, i. 316, n. 

Swine, the use of the flesh of, forbidden by Maho¬ 
med, ii. 337. 

Sword, usage of consecrating those of the Suffavean 
inonarchs, ii. 288; dcrmcd'by Mahomcdans the 
legitimate and hallowed instrument of conver¬ 
sion, 320. 

Syfce, the winter harvest, ii. 473, n. 

Syf-u-doulah. — Sec Mahmood of Ghizni. 
Syncellus, the date ascribed by him to the reign of 
Semiramis, i. 210. 

Syria, Sclcucus’s reign over it, i. 83; reduced by 
Noushcerwan, 140; pillaged by the Persians, 
157; part of, subdued by Malik Shah, 365; 
several of tbo tribes of Tartary derived from, 
390; conquered by Ilulakoo Khan, 423. 

Syriac, i. 12, n. 

Syud Aboul Kassim, i. 495, n. 

Syud Aly Rezfi, a Sooffce teacher, ii. 417, n. 

Syud Mahomed, i, 495, n. 

Syud Mooiftd, Governor of Shiraz, ii. 171; con¬ 


spires against the life, of. Jaaffer Khan, 174; 
proclaimed king, 17 S| put to death, 176 . 

T. 

Taak, fort of, i. 291 . 

Taberistan, province of, i. 282; granted to Amcr, 
285; subdued by Ismail Samance, 296 . 
Tabreez, the ancient Tauris, becomes the capital 
of Tpridates, i, 105, 26 o; destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake, 618 ; repels the attack of the Turks, 
y. 22 ; surrenders lo the Turks, 23; climato 
of, 509, n. 

Tahamnrs succeeds his father, Ilousliung, i. 14; 
his wars with the Dccvrs, it.; the worship of 
idols first inlroduceif in his reign, 15 , 16 , 204. 
Tuhty, the grandson of Ainer, i. 289; seized, and 
sent prisoner to llagdad, 290 . * 

Taber Khan succeeds to the government of Khau- 
rizm, ii. 92 . 

Taher Khan, son ofSdduck Khan, ii. 164 , n. 
Tahir, three generations descended from, traced in 
Khorossan, i. 278. 

Tnhir-cbn-Abdullah, ruler of Khorassan, i. 280. 
Tahir Mahomed, i. 201 , u. 

Tahir-zul-yemnecn, defeats the army of the Caliph 
Ameen, i. 278, n. 

Tfthmfiriis Khan, Prince of Georgia, i. 582. 
Taimni, tribe of, ii. 94 , n. 

Taj Kai Khoosroo, i. 530, n. 

Taklwlis, the throne of Khoosroo Pnrvcez, i. 157 . 
Tukush, King of Khaurizm, his descent and death, 

i. 380. 

Talccm Khan, defeated in an action with Abbas 
the Great, i. 528. 

Talish, fort of, taken by Zuboff, ii. 294. 

Tamarisk tree, the honey produced from the, 

ii. 563. 

Tftmfisp, a prince of the family of Suffco, i. 521, n. 
Tfim&sp Khan, Fylcc, ii. 185. 

Tfim&sp Kooli Khan. — See N&dir Shah. 

T&m&sp Mcerza, son of Ismail, succeeds bis fa¬ 
ther,, i. 505; involved in a war with the Usbegs, 
*b .; quells a rebellion between two Kuzel-bash 
tribes, 606 ; hastens to Khorassan, and defeats 
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the Usbegs, 506; goeq to Bagdad, and puts to 
death the chief of the tribe of Kulhoor, ib, ; ( thc 
tribe of Tukdloo try to depose him, ib. ; attacks 
and overpowers them, 507; repels the Usbegs’ 
invasion of Khorassan, ib.; the Turks invade 
bis kingdom, ib.; be compels them to retreat, 
508; rebellion oflris brother, Sam Mecrza, ib.', 
his reception of the Emperor Humayoon, ib .; 
rebellion of his brother llkh&s Mecrza, 509; 
subdues Georgia, 510; fixes his residence at 
Kazvccn, ib. ; shelters Bayezccd, and subse- 
qucntly delivers him up to his father, ib. ; his 
death and character, 511; his reception and 
treatment of Anthony Jenkinson, ib. 

T&icftsp Mecrza, son of Abbas the Great, i. 562, n. 

T&m&sp Mecrza, son of Shah Sultan Hussein, pro* 
claimed licit to the throne of Persia, i. 636'; 
escapes to Kazvccn, ib.; makes an unsuccessful 
effort to raise troops, 6‘37; terms of the peace 
concluded by him with Ilus&ia, ii.21,26'; retires 
to Mazendcran, 27; invited to come to Isfuhan, 
ib.; informed of the designs of Ash raff, and re* 
turns, 28; fixes his court ut Fcrrihikbid, 33; 
joined by Nidir Kuolijft.; recognised in Khoras- 
san us Sovereign of Persia, 3-1; arrives at Isfa¬ 
han, 38; discovers his mother, 39; proclaims 
Nitlir a rebel, but is compelled to give that 
chief his own terms, 49 ; makes N&dir a grant 
of four provinces, 50; marches against the 
Turks, 52; defeated, 53; seized, and dethroned, 
55; his death, 96 . 

Tamerlane. — Sec Timour. 

Tnngcslun, village of, ii. 186, 11 . 

Tannascr, Mahmoud’s expedition against, i. 327- 

Tfip&bsik, the usage of, described, ii. id. 

Tarikh Tubrce, an Arabic work, character of the, 
i. 53, n.; 208, n. 

Tavtars, their inroads into Persia,- i. 53, n.; deri¬ 
vation of the word, 123,n.; an account of such 
as inhabited the countries between the Oxus 
and Jaxurtcs in the reign of Iloormjiz, 123; ob¬ 
servations on the tribe, 348; their habits,' cha¬ 
racter, and condition, 349; their conquest of 
Persia, 409} their practice of marrying the 


dead, ,413; aiivccount of such tribes as inhabit 
the countries between Khorassan and.the Jax- 
artes, ii. 239. 

Tartary, i. 15, n.; given to Tuor, 21; the .term 
unknown to the natives of the East,r 32, n.; 
homage paid to Lohrosp by the ruler oof, 54; 
reduced (by Chenghiz Khan, 416; an account 
of that part of it which is situated between 
Khorassan and the Jaxartes, ii. 239. 

Taruculpa, the tree of desire of-the Hindoos, 
ii. 330. * 

Tatar, tribe of, i. 123, n. 

Tavernier, Monsieur, i. 571 , n. ' 

Tuujcck, the Tartar term for a man of civil occu¬ 
pation, i. 125; 315, n. 

Tauk-obosun, made by order of Baharam the 
Fourth, i. 113; sculptures at the, 257. 

Tuuris. — See Tahreez. 

Tax, various kinds fixed by Noushcerwan, i. 145; 
upon property, ii. 249, n.; upon Christians, 
Jews, and Hindoos, ib.; on ground, 475; on 
fruit, ib .; on cattle, 476 ; on families and indi¬ 
viduals, 477. 

Taxilus, supposed to be the Keyd-liindee, i. 76 , n.; 
243. 

Tayer, chief of Juzccrab, i. 107, n. 

TchcghailA, Uulukoo dies at, i. 425, n. 

Teerohs, or branches of tribes, i. 502, n. 

Tccrut, or sacred spring of die Hindoos, i. 54, n. 

Tcflis, town of, invested by Nftdir ShA.li, ii. 60; 
taken by Aga Mahomed Khan, and its inhabit¬ 
ants massacred, 284. 

Tegha recovers Dust, with the aid of Subuctagccn, 
i. 315 ; his contest with that chief, 316. 

Tt-bcran, city of, i. 25, n.; becomes the capital of 
Aga Mahomed Khan, ii. 206; reasons for his 
doing so, 269 ; climate o£ 509; edifices of, 523. 

Tclcmachus, of Fcnclon, i. 228, n. 

Tcmarawatsccr, a Pehlivi work, the discovery of, 
i. 8,n.; 183. 

Temugin.—Sec Chenghiz. 

Tents, of the kings of Pursia ( ii. 558. 

Terek River, ii. 294. 

Tcridalcs, ruler of Armenia*!. 105, 
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Thales, of Miletus, the eclipse 1 foretold. by him, 
i. 34, n.; 218. 

Thebit, a celebrated Sabian, i. 189, n. 

The(jt, the punishment for, ii. 451. 

Theodosius, Emperor, i. 112, n. 

Theodosius, son of Arcadius, left under the charge 
ofYezdijird Ulathim, i. 114; concludes a peace 
with Babarem the l'$h, 119 . 

Theology, Persian works on, ii. 538. 

Tiberius, Emperor, his war with Nousheerwan, 
i. 141. 

Tigris, river, i. 2, 5. * 

Timour, Tftnour-lung, or Tamerlane, his contest 
with Ahmed, the son of Aweis, i. 44 6; his per¬ 
sonal defect, ( birth, and descent, 449;’ throws 
himself on the clemency of the KHan of Kash¬ 
gar,. 450; appointed governor of hit native pro¬ 
vince, 451; becomes first counsellor toOulcauf, 
453; throws olfhis allegiance, and leads a 
wandering life, ib. ; joined by many of- the 
friends of his family, 453; unites himself with 
Ameer Hussein, and defeats Ouleaus, 454; his 
contest with Ameer Hussein, i5.; recovers 
Kurshec by stiatugem, 456'; his bold defence 
of it, 457; concludes a peace with Ameer 
Hussein, 458; becomes the sole ruler of Truns- 
oxania, 459; conquers Kashgar, Khaurizm, 
Khnrassan, Candjihur, Cabtil, Seistan, M a® 11 - 
do ran, and Persia, and overruns Georgia, ib,; 
the Khan of the Lcsghccs and the rulrr of 
Shirwan submit to him, 460; makes war on 
the Turkomans in Asia Minor, ib.; takes and 
pillages the City of Van, ib. ; Isfahan surrenders 
to him, ib.; the inhabitants rise on his troops, 
461; takes Isfahan by storm, and orders a 
general massacre, ib.; subdues Fan, Yczd, Ker¬ 
man, and Laristan, 462;- returns to Khorassfln, 
and repels an invasion of the ruler of Kapchack, 
ib.; again invades Persia, ib.; extirpates the 
race of Fidavccs, ib.; proceeds towards Bagdad, 
and takes the Killah Suffccd, 463; advances to 
Shiraz, ib. ; attacked by Munsoor, and nearly 
killcd.-ft; takes Shiraz, and puts all the princes 
of the race of Muaiffcr to death, 465; Bagdad 


submits to him, 465; marches to the attack of 
/Tukrcct, ib.; the siege described, 466; com¬ 
pletes its conquest, and divides the garrison 
among the leaders of his army to be put to 
death, 469 ; his armies subdue Asia Minor, 
'Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Georgia, 470; 
defeats tho ruler of Kapchack, and deprives 
him of his crown, ib. ; enters Russia, and takes 
and.plunders Moscow, ib.; destroys Astrucan, 
pillages pcorgia qnd Circassia, and returns to 
,Tartary,*iA.; prepares for the invasion of India, 
ib. ; his armies overrun the country of the Af¬ 
ghans, and part of Mooltan, 471; takes Delhi, 
and orders the slaughter of all the Indian cap¬ 
tives, ib. ; his irruption into the country of the 
Sjp Posh, 471, n.; completes the conquest of 
Hindostan, and returns to Salnarcund, 472; 
subdues Georgia and Bagdad, and puts a num¬ 
ber of the inhabitants of the latter to death, 
473; meditates the conquest of Syria, Egypt, 
and Turkey, ib. ; takes Dayczccd prisoner, 474; 
his authority recognised to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the banks of the Bosphorus, 
476 ; takes Smyrna, and puts the inhabitants 
to death, ib. ; settles his own dominions, und 
orders u general assembly, ib. ; bis speech pro¬ 
posing the invasion of China, 4/7 ; crosses the 
Jaxartes, but is taken ill, mid dies, 478; re¬ 
marks on rnstcin nuthors who have written his 
life, ib. ; his general character and government, 
480; is also called S&hcb Koran, Gurgan, and 
Kur Khan, 480, n. 

Timour Shah, an Afghan monarch, ii. 194; fiis 
reign, 336. * . 

Timour’s Institutes, i. 451. 

Timour Tush, i. 443. 

Tiranus, King of Armenia, i. 111, n. 

Titles,common amongthc Dilemec princes,Emperor 
of Delhi, and Subadar of the Dcckun, i. 365, n. 

Tochlah succeeds his father, M uzufler-u-deen 

• Zcngbi, i. 386; 

Tochtgmish, tribe of, ii. 231. 

Tiochtamush Khan’s invasion of Khorassan, i.462; 
his inroad into Shirwan, 470. 
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Togbluk Kbajah Bork«% i. 453. 

Toghluk.Timour Khan, chief of Budukshan ^nd 
Kashgar, claims Transoxauioi i. 450; appoints 
Timour to the government of his native province, 
and marches to attack some of his rebellious 

. subjects, 451; subdues all the countries between 
the Jaxartes and Oxus, 452; his death, 453. ' 

Toghrul, son of Mahomed, crowned, i. 374. 

Toghrul the Third, his reign and death, 371}. 

Toghrul Beg, i. 292; seises Malick Rehim Dile- 
mee, 310; becomes master of Khorassan, and 

a 1 l 

assumes royal state, 353; subdues Irak, and 
takes Bagdad arid Moossul, ib. ; his reception 
by the Caliph Ul-Kaim, ib.-, invades Georgia 
and Ibcrip, 354; his death and character, 355; 
his title is Kuken-u-dccn, ib. f 

Tokblah, son of.Ilazar Asp, i. 393. 

Tomkn, a coin, i. 620 , n. 

Tomaun, a brigade or division of troops, i. 413. 

Tomnai Khan, son of Baisangour Khan, i. 450, n. 

Tomyris, queen of the Massageta?, her message to 
Cyrus, i. 222, n. 

Toon, district of, ii. 223, n. 

Toor, son of l'eridoon, i. 20; slain, 23,212, n. 

Tooran-docht.—See Poorun-dokht. 

Toos, son of Nouzcr, i. 29, n. 

Toos takes the command of the army, and recom¬ 
mences a war with Afrasiab, i. 39; refuses to 
do homage to Kai Khoosroo, 43; intrusted 
vtith the command of the army against Afrasiab, 
45 ; defeated by the Tartars, >6.; confined, and 
disgraced, ib.; released, and sent against the 
Tartars, 46; retreats to the mountains, ib.; re¬ 
lieved by Roostum, ib.; receives the government 
of Khorassan, 54; lost in a tempest, ib. 

Toos.—Sec Mushed. 

Toosedn, a Sooficc sect, ii. 396, n. 

Tophi Osman advances to the relief of Bagdad, 
ii. 56; defeats the army of Nhdir Shah, 57; 
slain, 58; Hanway’i account of him, 58, n. 

Torgai Nevian, father of Timour, i. 44<j), n. 

Tortosa, i. 394. 

Torture suffered by the corpses, ii. 325,' n.. . , 

Tostar,— See Shuster. 


Toubuck Behauder, i. 453. 

Touheed Kh&nfth, built by the Sooffees at Isfahan, 


i. 595, n.. 

Tourtousch, brother of Malik Shah, i. 36,5.1 
Traditions of the Mahomcdans, 


in, ii. 344. , 

Trajan, Eqperor, his war with Khoosroo, i. 85, 167 . 
Transoxania.—See Mav^r-ul-Nahcr. 

Trebizond, i. 498, n. ’ 

Tribes, first appearance of Turkish kibes in Benia, 

i. 160, n.; condition *of the wandering tribes of 
c Persia, 2 6‘9; Arabian tribes in Bulkh and Kho- 

rassau, 277 ■ power of the monarch over the 
Pandering tribes, ii. 431; the-administration of 
justice among them, 457—468; their ebiefs, 
how punished by the king, 463; their attach¬ 
ment to tbeir tribes, 464; their singular remedy 
* for diseases, 533; their reverence for the stable, 
559; tbeir chiefs deemed tfcft hereditary nobility 
of Persia, 570; their residence and encamp¬ 
ments, 595; tbeir inattention to religion, 596 ; 
their boast in being plunderen, 599 5 tbeir ab¬ 
horrence of the name of thieves, 602 ; remark¬ 
able instance of their hospitality and attention 
to strangers, 603; boast their word to be invio¬ 
lable, 604; their attachment to the families of 
their chiefs, 605; their commerce, ib. ; cere¬ 
monies observed at their burials and marriages, 
606 ; their usage of divorce, frlO; their pastime, 
diet, and amusements, 6l 1; instance of their 
patriotism, 6 ' 13 ; condition and treatment of 
their females, 613; skill of their women in 
horsemanship, 6l5; their abhorrence of the 
practice of hiring wives, 616 ; their respect for 
maternal claims, ib. ; the condition and usage 
of tho Arabian tribes, 617 ; of the' mountain 
tribes, 618; general reflection on the character 
and condition of the tribes of Persia, 634. 
Tripoli!, i.394. 

Trout fish, i. 573. 

Trumpet, its sound at the resurrection; ii. 326. 
Truth, devotiou of the Sooffees to the search of, 

ii. 385; the Persians’ disregard of, 631. 
Tshagauteiq.—See Key Khatou. 
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Tshau, the name of the bank-notes established in 
Tartary, i. 432. 

Tshau Kh&nab, or banking-houses, i. 432. 

TuariSJi Guzcdaiyi. 86, n. 

Tuarikh Julaallee, i. 86, n. 

Tuarikb'Muajem, i. 104. 

Tuarikh Mubsoottah, i. 529, n. 

Tuarikh Muntukh^b, i. 81, n, 

Tuarikh Zundeah, ii. 116 , n. 

Tuba, the tree «f happiness in Paradise, ii. 327. 

Tubbus, town of, ii. 172 ;* an account of the dis-^ 
trict and ruler of, 221. 

Tuckcc Khan, Governor of Yesd, ii. 172, n. 

Tufseer-ul-AscrAr, a work on the Sooffeoi, ii. 405, n. 

Tukbccr, i. 176., . 

Tukht-e-Jcmsheed, or Pcrsepolis, i. 16 . 

Tukht Karrajah. — See Tukht Kujuieah. 

Tuklit-koollah, the punishment of, i. 555, n. 

Tukht Kujurcab, n suburb of Shiraz, i. 386, n.; 
ii. 524, n. 

Tukht-rowAn, or litter, ii. 557, n. 

Tukhullus, a poetical name, i. 183, n. 

Tukrcet, the ancient Birtha, i. 379, description 
of, 465; Timour's attack of, 466. 

sl’ukhloo, tribe of, their feud with the tribe of 
Shainloo, i. 506; their attempt to depose TA- 
mAsp, ib .; overpowered, and compelled to flight, 
507; their hostility to Mahomed Mecrza, 520. 

Tuli Khan, son of Chenghiz, a kingdom assigned 
him, i. 420. 

TulkccncAli, a Sooffec sect, ii. 388, n.; 391, n. 

Tungali, a coin, ii. 250. 

Turan, derivation of the word, i. 21, n.; ancient 
boundaries of the kingdom of, ib .; now called 
Turkistag, 31, n.; given, to a descendant of 
Agrarccs, 62, 124. 

Turbut, town of, i. 519* 

Turbut-e-IIydcree, town of, ii. 226; becomes a 
principality, 227- 

Turk, the Tartar term for a man of military occu¬ 
pation, i. 125, 315. 

Turk, tribe of, i. 473. 

Turke, the son of Japhet, i. 450, n, 

Turkey given to Seim, i. 21. - 


Turkish tribes', their first', appearance in Persia, 

i. |l60, n. * 

Turjristan, the ancient Turan, i. 31, n.; the king 
of, taken prisoner, 295. 

Turkomans, Timour’s war against the, i. 460; 
tLcir condition in the reign of Kurrecm Khan, 

‘ii. 122; an account of such as dwell between 
Khorossan and the Jaxartcs, 23 9 ; their incur- 
sions*240; Aga Mahomed Khan revenges him¬ 
self on thqpe near Asterabad, 278* 

Tuijts, their'authority acknowledged over Kurdis¬ 
tan, ii. 21; their attack of Tabrecz, 22; con¬ 
clude a treaty with Russia for a partition of 
Persia, 25 ; defeated by AshrAff, 29; again 
defeated, 31; conclude a peace, 3?; expelled 
fresh Irak and Adcrbijan, 51; their action with 
NAdir Shah, 6l; conclude a treaty with that 
monarch, ib .; routed by the Persians, and com¬ 
pelled to conclude a treaty, 98. 

Turquoise stone, ii. 220, 515. 

TurreckAt, one of the stages to'divine beatitude, 

ii. 387. 

Tursheez, an account of the district and rulers of, 
ii. 225. 

TusleeinAh, a Sooffec sect, ii. 391, n. 

Tyfoor-Bayezccd, a Sooffec teacher, ii. 39$, n. • 

TyfoorcAn, a Sooffec sect, ii. 395, n. 

V. 

Vaccination, in Persia, ii. 532. 

VActAngAh, Waly of Georgia, i. 6l8,n.;. refuses 
his aid to Shah Sultair Hussein, 636; ii. 21. 

Vakecl-ul-Raya, an officer of the courts of justice, 
ii. 453, n. 

Valerian, lvmpcror, made prisoner, i. 98. 

Van, city of, taken and pillaged by Timour, 
i. 460. 

Varabum, or Varuram, i. 113, n. 

Varanes.— See Raharam. 

Varbaccs, or Arbaccs, i. 211. 

'Vcgclius, his account of mining practised by the 
Rotaans,j. 468. 

Vtnus; the planet, how represented in the Dabistan, 
i. 186. 
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Vespasian receives.an embassy from Volas, i. 35, n. 

Volas, or Pollas, -the Vologcs of the Greeks, 
succeeds Baharam Guduri, i. 85. 

Volas, the successor of Khoosroo, i. 86. 

Volasin, the successor of Volas, i. 86; his war 
with the Emperor Scverus, 86, n. • 

Volga, river, i. 418. • 

Volncy, bis opinion of the Koran, ii. 342. 

Vologeses.— See Volas. 

Vononcs, the son of Baharam Gudurz, not noticed 
by Persian authors, i. 85. h. 

Voltaire, i. 18 9, n. 

• U. 

Ul-Aruf, a bridge between the mansions of Pain 
and Blis^ ii. 327. * 

Ul-Dirrira.— See Boyrsccd. \ 

Ul-Ghazali, an<outhor, ii. 352, n. 

Ul Kadr, the night of, ii.-340, u. 

Ill Kadr, Moses'journey with, ii. 371, n. 

Ul-Kaim, Caliph, his reception of Togbrul Beg, 
l. 353, 365, n., 

Ul-Kausim, Caliph, ill403, n. 

Ul-Muauffer.—See Mubarisudeen Mahomed. 

Ul-Scrat, a bridge over the centre of Hell, ii. 327> 

Ul-Shaflei.—*See Sbaffci. 

Ulugh Beg, son of Shah Kokh, bis reign and death, 
i. 488. 

Umbrella, the distinction of bearing the, i. 271. 

Urn Khan. — See Oung Khan. 

Umud-u-dowlah.— See Aly Buyah. 

Urania, i, 197. n. 

a 

UrddbttrSiras, i. 67 , n. 

Urdu, or camp, i. 350, n. 

Urf, or customary law, ii. 439; by whom adminis¬ 
tered, 447. 

Uriah, a subject of King David, ii, 373. 

Vrsinj&n, the pass of, ii. 156, n. 

Ursulle&h, a Sooffee sect, ii. 391. n. 

Ushegs, their invasion of Khorassan, i. 505,507; 
invade Khorassan, and take Herat, 524; at¬ 
tacked ami defeated in their invasion of Khoras-. 
san, 572 ; their monarch defeated by .tczA 
Kooli, ii. 69 ; their history before thc.rulo of 
Bcggce J&n, 241. 


Usbeg Khan, thft Usbegs derive their name from, 
ii. 241. 

Usher, Archbishop, the date ascribed by him to 
the reign of Semiramis, i. 210,jp. 

Utkhoor Sooffee, an oflicer of thc'Court.of Beggee 
JAn, ii. 256. 

Uzmftb, oijp of the degrees of the Sooffees, ii. 412, n. 

Uzun Hussun, founder of^the tribe of Ak-Koinloo, 
establishes a principality at Diarbckir, i. 491 ; 
defeats IIussuo Aly, and puts jiim to (Jeath, 
492; his war with A>bou Seyd, 493; becomes 

‘ sovereign of the dominions of the House of Ti- 
mour, ib.; .defeated by Mahomed the Second, 
ib.,; his death, ib .; also called Uzun Kassim, 
493,n.; his sister’s marriage with Jnnvyd, 498 . 

Uzzc, tribeof. — See Gbuz. 

Vt. • 

WAdhattcAh, a Sooffee sect, fi. 388. n.; their he* 
lief, 389,590.». 

Wuhabce, tribe of, instance of their superstition, 
i. 400, n.; by whom founded, ii. 3^8, n.; tbeir 
particular tenets, ib. 

WAkuffi-Ah, a Sooffee sect, ii. 391, n. 

Willed Abbas, Governor of Jcllulabad, murders 
N&dir Shah's envoy to India, ii. 71, n. 

Waly, of Arabia, advises Shah Sultan Hussein to 
make a sally on the troops of Mahmood, i. 622. 

Waring, Mr. Scott, ii. 161 , n. " 

WAsAlcAh, a Sooffee sect, ii. 388, n.; 390, n. 

WAsil, joined or united, ii. 387, n. 

WAssilAh, the last stage to the attainment of divine 
beatitude, ii. 401. 

WAsiltAh, one of the degrees of the SoofTees, ii. 
412, n. 

Wasta-asanaf, ii. 457. 

Wasterjfishan, one of the four classes established 
by Jemshced, j. 207. n. 

West, the territories of the, i. 56. 

Wheat, price of, ii. 519. n* 

White, Doctor, i. 451, n. • 

White-Huni, the ancient Hiatilla, an account of, 
i. 126 . 

Wilkins, Doctor, i. 259, n. 
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Williams, Dbk, ,. 550. 

Winds, prctien in the southern parts of Persia, 
ii. ^6; -he tort^i-westerly, 505; of the Desert 
of SeistA,*5 1) n. 

Wine diaoverej in the reign of Jcmshccd, i. I6, n . ; 
the usr of, fybidden by Mahomed, ii. 337 ; the 
Pcrsiins'imillgence in, ^5. 

Winter ear’ 1 commencement of, in Aderbijan, 
ii. $5,1. • 

Wolf, rf Prrsa, ii- 518. 

Wornn, jf Persia, formerly much respected, 
i. 70 ; Jrbhlden to join in public prayers at 
mwjutr 333; how punished, 454; condi¬ 
tio ad treatment of, 587 ; condition • and 
tmtnint of those of the wandcriitjf tribes, 
63 [general character and condition of those 
i Prsia, 636. 

Wei, f Kerman, ii. 206 , n. 

Wspr charity lauds, ii. 472. 

Wifchi, a Sooffee sect, ii. 390, n.; belief, 392. 
Who tluhomcu Khan, Kujur, ii. 193. 

Will,or camffi. 350, n. 

Wis KrAnce, a Sooffee, ii. 407, n. 

X. 

XI, Dr sm, i. 217,». 

Xiopbon't account of the royal ensign of Persia, 

. 212, m his history of Cyrus, 222. 

Xwes, liis reign included in that of Guslitasp, 

, 66, n.; spposed to be Isfundear, ib. ; 234,237■ 
Xrxes the econd, not noticed by Persian au- 
hors, i. 23, 

Y. 

Ycoob-hen-Ls, his early life, i. 27.9; becomes a 
robber, amhbtains great fame, ib. ; enters the 
service of fclah-cbn-Nasser, 280; srizes bis 
smployer, scils him prisoner to Bagdad, and 
rlaitns the prvince of Scistan as a reward, ib.; 
takes Herat, i.; reduces Kerman, and takes 
Shiraz, 281 ; receives an investiture of the 
governments o Bulk and Bokharah, ib. ; takes 
(lulkh and Calil, ib.; his action with the last 
prince of the fmily of Tahir, ii.; retreats to 
Seistan, and sells a mission to Bagdad, 282; 
tubdnes Fars, ib; his message to tha Caliph, 
VO*. II. 4 


onjbeing offered an investiture of somc-of the 
provinces, 282; defeated near Bagdad, 283; his 
conduct to a mission from the Caliph, ib .; his 
death and character, ib.; his dynasty called 
Sdffaruc, 285; ii. 44. 

Yojouz, a giant, i. 80, n. 

Yakoob, a descendant of Czun Ilussun, i. 499. 

Yaconb-hfg, of the dynasty ofAk-koinloo, i. 499. 

Yacoob Khan usurps Pars, i. 525; put to death, ib. 

Yukoot, a lieutenant of the Caliph, 1. 30.5. 

* Yarkund conquered by the Chinese, i. 324, n. 

Ycldccz Begum, the wife of Beggec Jin, ii. 251, n. 

Yeiduz Khan, grandfather of the princes Alnnkoua, 
1 . 411,11 * • 

Yemen,«r Arabia the Happy, i. 167 , 277. 

Yengi Slmhor, town of, i. 473. • 

YcshkiVgassc-baslice, an officer of the Court of Per¬ 
sia, ii. 26 . 3 , 11 .; 556. 

Yessan, son of Malmbool, i. 10, 248, n. * 

Yessan Ajum, i. 10,12,182, 248, 11 . 

Yezd, city of, i. 273, n.; submits toTimour, 462; 
distance from Shiraz, 526, n.; repels the attack 
of Mahmood, 620; taken by Ashriff, ii. 34; 
number of Guebers in, 521. 

Yezdan Buksh, an officer of the Court oflloormu*, 
the Third, i. 153, n. 

Yezdijird, the Isdegertcs of the Greeks, succeeds 
Baliarum the Fifth, i. 122; his war with the 
Romans, 123; also called Sipahdost, ib. 

Yezdijird, the last prince of the Snssanian dynasty, 
i. 89; is the son of Shahryar, 165 ; the Arabs 
subdue ancient Persia in his reign, 166 ; ele¬ 
vated to the throne, and sends a deputation to, 
the commander of the Caliph's forces, 171; his 
conference with the envoy of the Caliph, 172; 
defeated, with the loss of the Durufsh-c-Kawancc, 
174; proceeds to Hulwan, 175; goes to Rhr, 
and assembles another army, ib .; defeated at 
Nahavund, 177 ; gees to Seistun, Khorassan, 
/and lastly to Merv, which he is compelled to 
leave, and takes shelter in a mill, ib.; mur> 
de/cd, ,178, 273, n. 

Yezdijird Ulathim succeeds Baharam the Fourth, 
i. 113; his death and character, 114, 

Y 
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Yesdikhaust, town of,' cruelties committed by 
Zuckcc Khan in, ii. 159; description of, 160. 

YoukbArecbasli, tribe of, ii. 126 , n. 

Yugs, cycles or periods of the Hindoos, i. 8, n. 

Yusoof Aly puts to death Meerza Syud Mahomed, 
and restores Shah Rokh to the throne, ii. 112; 
shin, 1 4. 

Yusoofre, the throne abdicated in his favour by 
Abbas the Great, i. 527 J put to death, ib. 

Yusuph, Governor of IVzem, resist the attack of 
Alp-Arsclan, and slays that monarch, i. 36l 
murdered, ib .'; is also termed Yusuph Kutwal, 
36l,n. 

Yusuph,Slmh Bchauder) a descendant of Aulub 
Arghoun, i. 3/W. 

• Z. 

Zab, river, i. 2, n. 

Zabsais, a Hindoo prince, taken by the army of 
Mahmood, i. 325. 

Zabul, wine, i. 24, n. 

Zabulistan, the modern Seistan, i. 18; given to 
Roostum, 53. 

Zachariuh, the Patriarch, i. 157, n. 

Zad, or son, i. 217, n. 

Zademi-dokht.— See Arzein-dokht. 

Zagatai.— See Chaghtai. 

Zagha, village of, ii. 46‘8, n. 

Znindcrood, river, the bridge built over the, i. 552. 

Zal, the father of Roostum, i. 24, n.; his birth, 
25; exposed on Mount Elburz, and nurtured 
by a griffin, ib .; brought to the Court of Manu- 

' chehcr, ib.; compared to the Achxmrncs of the 
Greeks, 25, n.; his first meeting and marriage 
with Koudabah, 26'; enters Persia at the head of 
an army of the King ofCabul, 29; raises Zoo to 
the throne of Persia, 30; proclaims Kai Kobad 
king, 31; refuses to accept the rharge of the 
government during the absence of Kai Knoos, 
34; sends bis son to release his sovereign, ib .; 
confined in an iron cage, 68,212, n. 

Zal Khun, son of Roostum Sultan, ii. 12-1, n. 
Zamyad, the angels who have the c^'ge.hf the 
nymphs in Paradise, ii. 330, n. 

Zaubits, the duties of, ii. 448. 


Zaulaktaf. — See Zoolaktaf. i 
Zawulcc language, i. 202, n. I 

Zetkd-ogbloo, tribe of, ii. 263, n^ 

Zeal-ul-Mulk, the bridge of, i. 459,fi.' \ 

Zeat, jjic father of Kuinmyl, ii. 394),n. \ 
Zecnut-uI-Mujalis, a Persian workJk 6 <jL,. j |, 8 
account given in it /*f the Ruins^f l\\cp 0 lis, 
252, n. ‘ \ \ 

Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh, a Persian work, i. 

Zecrukefth, a Sooifee Sect, ii. 393, n. ■ I 
Zehadge, month of, ii. 348, n. ’ | 

Zehcr-e-Khoosh, i. l 6 . ‘ \ 

Zei Nevian, chief of the tribe of Konhara^. 4 j n , 
Zem-ul-abdeen.—Sec Shah Zcin-ul-abdcol 1 
Zemaun : bcg, Kujur, ii. 127, n. 

Zemaun Khan, son of Timour Shah, ii. an- 
vited by Aga Mahomed Khan to joiiriu he 
conquest of llokharah, 292 . , 

Zcmzem, the well of, ii. 336. . | - 

Zend-a-vestB, received by Zoroaster, i. 19 ;. 
Zenghi, Prince of Moossul and ^Ceppo, i. 3 * 4 . 
Zenghi, son of Sand, his rash collet, i. 3 j“, 
Zenkula, opposed to Fcroohul, i. 51, n. 

Zeno, Emperor, i. 131, n. 

Zerah, lake of, i. 3, 11 . 

ZerAkefih, a Sooifee sect, ii. 393, n. 

Zerdosht, or Zoroaster, i. 8 , n. 

Zermihir, son of Soukra, i. 134. 

Zilhodge, month of, i. 521. 

ZilkRdch, month of, ii. 76 . i 

Zoarrah, an officer of the army of Thin, i. 37 ,, 
Zobcidah, the wife of llnroun-ul-Ruseed, i. 2784 . 
Zohauk, invades Persia, i. 17 ; pul Jcmshccd© 
death, 18 ; his descent, ib.; suposed to be fc 
Nimrod of the Hebrews, ii.; afflite'd with drei- 
ful cancers, 16 .; slain, 19 ; or jin and rcsulljf 
the cancers, 19 , 11 .; his nanuheld in exec|- 
tion, 191 , n. ; his history Considered, 2 (j, 
268, n.; 347. ' ■ I 

Zoo, or Zoowah, raised to the Ihrone, i. 30; | 
descent, ib.; conquers Pars, f.; his death, 
is the Artia of Greek writer^ 212 , n.; the I- 
ferent names under which hi reign is dcscrilJ, 
220 , n. I 
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Zot&lf&f. —• Set; ShahpooT the Second.* . 153; taj^cs the Citadel of Shift*,' and puts tho 


Zoi4| town of, i. &74, 

Zorudrr, r i. 8,11; introduces the worship of fire, 
,d$jf his birth-place, ^f8, n. ; his death, 62, n.; 
eiiiunistanc# respecting his birth, 1*)2; his 
viitsto hc&vcn, where he receives the Zcnda- 
vsta, and the sacred fire, 193 ; his visit to hell, 
Hi; his retirement to ^lounl Elburz, anil soli¬ 
tary devotion in a cave, >6.; his leading doc¬ 
trines, iglt*his mode of disposing of the dead, 


nobles 


death, 154; imprisons Aboul Futteh' 
Khan, 155; detaches a force against Ago Ma¬ 
homed Khan, 158; inarches to attack Aly 
Moor.Vl Khan, 159; his cruelties at Yezdiklmust, 

ib.i murdered, 160. 

• • 

ZuflerAnloo, trilie of, ii. 231, n. 

Zukat, or religious charity, i. 173; ii. 249, n.; its 
obligation described, 334. 


Zulfekftr, tH#^ two-edged sword of Aly, ii. 563. 

19S; the Inst rc-cstabllshmcnt of his doctrincj, ZqlfckAr Kliun, chief of the tribe of Kulhoor, put 
199 ; his religion neglected during the reign of to death, i. 506. .» 

the l’arlbians, 244,259. n, Zulfek&r Khan, of Kliumsl, slain, ii. 162, n. 

Zour, city of, called by the Romans Siazuius, i. 8ft, ‘Zulkemyn, the prophet, i. 80, a. 

ZoumvabA, a comet, i. 5/1, n. ^ -Zulkudder, tiic of, i. 502, n> 

Zubberdust Khan appointed to command the troops |. Zumbooruk/or camel swivel, how used, J. 621; 
in Fars, ii. 12; defeats the Waly of Arabia, and ii. 499 . , 


takes the City of Shiraz, 13. 

#ibd-ul-Tuarikh, i. 280, n.; the author of the, 
495, n. 

Zabil, chief of the tribe of Khozars, i. l60, n. 
Zuboff, L’latojtu, 295. 

Zubofl', VuleMui, his conquests in Georgia, and 
advance into 1‘ersiu, ii. 294; recalled, 295. 
Zuckec Khun, brother of Kurrcem Khan, rebels, 
. bit is pardoned, and sent to quell a disturbance 
in. DAmghAn, ii. 137; cruelties committed by 
him, 138; assumes therein* of government, 


Zund, a sacred work of thu Gucbers, i. 59 ; its 
affinity- to the Shonscril, 67 , n.; 203, n.; sup¬ 
posed to be the most ancient language, 204, n. 
Zund, tribe of, ii. 115,122. 

ZungAnnh, tribe, of, i, 589, n. 

Zunjan, town of, ii. 162, n.; the capital of 
KhumsA, 270, n. 

Zunkuy Shallwemn, opposed to Aukhast, i. 51, n. 
Zurreer, son of Lolmisp, i. 57; killed, 60. 

Zyd, the father of Abdoul Wahcd, ii. 389, n. 
Zydc&n, a Soofl'ec sect, ii. 395, n. 
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L lift AT* A IN VOL. II.. 


l.'i, marginal note, for Ainnu-iill.ili. read Aslirull'. 

Hue I t ivd-,J'or Moortchu Kour, read JMoortchiikliour. # 

ijV, — 7, Jar when lie cunic to India, rend on his voyage to India. 

«a, — 19, /hr ltosliecn-u-douhib, read lfc»sliun-u-di>«il;*h 
UK), •— H, for Mahomed Aly Kl»«n, innl AJuITonied Kooli Khun. 

H>2._ l. iwi', *‘'ii Jtoile«i jw FJImii, niirf Kliou. | 

10 .l! 19 . note,/or eJItavogunt cruelty, rra.l dWravagance. _ 

122," — fi, note, for Monomcd Aly Kliuis, read Mahomed llussein Khan. 

143, _ ID, for invasion or Persia, read invasion ol' the Allghuus. 

172 , — y, far Shall Abbas, read Abbus Mccrzn. 

. i 75 ( — 5 , note, far is still living, read is since (lend. 

. 217 , — 18, for Niisscr-iilliili, read N&dir Alerr^u. 

■ tjya, -r- 3, note, for Tooin, read Toon. 

230, — 7 , note. Jur ./VO.OOO, read J^iifiOO. 

7 , after families plnix* t. 

0, i ijtcr the wold tribes ilele t. 

6 , Jar belongs, read belonged. 

19, for Hussim Kooli, read Hussein Kooli. 

5 , note, for (‘hillliaran, read lvaboosliun. 

5 , note, for unsettled, read . a llied. * 

9 , note, for Niyudder, read Kujud. 

4, for Muueineii, read Moumcen. 

8 , for 1 'riend.s, rtnd companions. 

1, note, for Ich.'ilnk, read Akhliik. 

1 , note, for llamad-ii-doiil.ili, rend ftini.iid-n-doulah. 

3 , note, J'or llajee Mahomed Hussein, read ilujee Mahomed Hussein Klian 
17, j’or never, read seldom. , 

_ note. Jar October, read August. * _ 

— 4, for (<ulenou!f, read Jalentius. 

A38, — 10. note, J'or b&lkht, read S&kln. 

57t, — 10, note, J’or soft, read son. . , „ . , 

5 ^*f f — t, Jot DiTvrinli Musjccd, rrad Dcrvnuk Miijccd* 

H 33 * — 5, uote, for Jlashe, read llashcm. 
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